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AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  miike  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  Injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
nations,  and  to  educate  the  peoples  everywhere  in 
what  an  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every  one 
bis  due." 

It  is  built  on  Justice,  fair  play,  and  law.  If  men 
and  nations  were  Just,  this  Society  would  never  have 
been  started. 

It  has  spent  Its  men  and  Its  money  in  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
ways  which  are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  nltar  of  a  Governed   World. 


Its  claim  upon  you  Is  that  of  an  organization  which 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think- 
ing In  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century ;  which 
is  today  the  defender  of  the  principles  of  law,  of 
judicial  settlement,  of  arbitration,  of  International 
conferences,  of  right-mindedness,  and  of  understand- 
ing among  the  Powers.  It  publishes  Advocatd  o» 
Peace,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  the  widest  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generous 
gifts,  large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  Interested  in 
its  work.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  State, 
city,  or  nation. 

It  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
but  since  1911  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  since 
1848. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843.  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828 ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations, 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915, 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925, 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  Is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  cali 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States ; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  resiject  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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OUR  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

WITH  the  rest  of  our  fellow  mortals, 
we  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
too,  catch  the  glow  of  a  happy  new  year. 
Headers  of  our  December  number  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  letters  from 
David  Jayne  Hill,  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Leo  S. 
Eowe,  David  Starr  Jordan,  William  H.  P. 
Faunce,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  James  Wil- 
fred Garner,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  and 
Phillip  Marshall  Brown.  They  brought 
a  Merry  Christmas  indeed.  Now  we  have 
other  letters.  While  they  do  not  fail  to 
"ring  out  the  old,"  they  certainly  "ring 
in  the  new." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  tell  our 
readers  about  James  Brown  Scott.  For 
many  years  professor  and  lecturer  on 
international  law  in  many  of  our  leading 
institutions  of  learning,  he  has  served  as 
legal  adviser  to  our  Department  of  State, 
as  technical  adviser  in  great  international 
conferences,  and  as  author  of  invaluable 
texts  relating  to  international  affairs.  He 
is  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  All  members  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  will  be  deeply 
gratified  by  the  following  letter: 

Cabnegie  Endowment  fob  International 

Peace 

Office  of  the  Seceetaby, 

2  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  17,  1926. 
Db.  Aethub  Deeein  Call, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  Editor  of  the  "Advocate  of  Peace," 
Washington,    D.    C. 

My  Deab  Db.  Call  :  On  the  8th  of  May,  1828, 
the  American  Peace  Society  was  founded  in 


New  York  City  by  William  Ladd,  David  Low 
Dodge,  and  other  enlightened  advocates  of 
peace  between  nations.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
1928,  the  American  Peace  Society  will  cele- 
brate a  hundred  years  of  useful  and,  in 
many  respects,  distinguished  achievements. 
To  do  this  adequately,  measures  should  be 
taken  well  in  advance,  in  order  that  the  Wil- 
liam Ladds,  the  David  Low  Dodges,  and 
the  other  advocates  of  peace  between  nations 
may  be  present,  rejoicing  in  the  results  of  a 
hundred  years  of  unwavering  devotion  and 
confessing  anew  their  faith  in  the  necessity 
and  the  possibility  of  peace  between  nations. 

You  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  say — for  I 
am  writing  this  letter  on  my  own  initiative 
— how  highly  I  value  the  services  which  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  from  day  to  day 
rendering  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  the  im- 
mense services  which  the  Society  has  ren- 
dered throughout  the  century  of  its  existence 
which  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Because  during  the  past  twenty  years  I 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
American  Peace  Society,  I  know  much,  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  of  its  work,  and 
I  am  familiar  with  its  activities  during  the 
preceding  years,  from  a  careful  study  of 
them,  and  with  the  results  which,  in  my 
opinion,  seem  to  have  been  accomplished 
through  the  Society's  efforts. 

The  story  of  modern  arbitration  cannot 
be  told  without  constant  reference  to  the 
American  Peace  Society.  Every  interna- 
tional conference  meeting  between  wars  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  which  so  happily 
exists,  such  as  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences,  is  a  tribute  to  the  foresight 
of  William  Ladd,  who  through  many  years, 
in  an  unbelieving  world,  specifically  advo- 
cated such  conferences  and  supplied  them 
in  advance  with  their  programs.  And  the 
existence  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  at  The  Hague  is  but  the 
realization  of  William  Ladd's  proposal,  urged 
from    the    very    founding    of    the    American 
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Peace  Society  in  1828,  and  especially  in  his 
epoch-making  Essay. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  peace  so- 
ciety, nor,  indeed,  any  other  organization, 
which  has  had  a  more  honorable  history,  and 
none  wliich  has  had  such  influence  in  what 
practical  people  in  this  practical  world  of 
ours  consider  as  practicable  proposals  for 
lessening  the  ills  of  war. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  has  been  as  vigor- 
ous, enlightened,  and  progressive  in  the  last 
twenty  years  as  during  any  period  of  its  long 
history,  and  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  decade,  during  which  I 
have  most  closely  followed  the  activity  of  the 
Society,  every  plan  of  the  Society  itself,  as 
well  as  every  proposal  in  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  has  proved  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
ultimate  judgments  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  peace 
through  reason  and  through  workable  insti- 
tutions will  join  with  you  in  making  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  an  international  event  worthy 
of  its  great  and  illustrious  history,  and  con- 
fessing anew  my  faith  in  the  Society  and  in 
the  services  which  it  can  render  in  the  cen- 
tury to  come,  I  am,  my  dear  Dr.  Call, 
Always   sincerely   yours, 

James  Bbown  Scott. 

David  Davis  is  an  Attorney-at-Law  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  Mr.  Davis  wrote: 

"In  the  early  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  afterwards,  it 
was  thirteen  years  of  war  for  every  one  of 
peace.  In  the  past  150  years  it  has 
changed  around.  It  is  now  many  years  of 
peace  for  one  of  war;  and  one  great  fac- 
tor, among  the  many  factors,  that  has 
brought  about  such  results  is  the  untiring 
and  humanitarian  work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  particularly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  its  useful  and 
forceful  publication,  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  which  disseminates  and  appro- 
priately tells  the  story  to  the  whole  world. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  cele- 
brate 1928,  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  in  a  very  ener- 
getic and  appropriate  manner,  so  that  at 


an  early  date  all  questions  of  differences 
and  war  may  be  settled  by  wisdom  and 
arbitration." 

Mr.  W.  0.  Hart  is  an  Attorney-at-Law 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  November  9, 
Mr.  Hart  wrote: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  was  never  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  now.  While  we  are 
practically  enjoying  universal  peace,  we 
must  ever  be  on  the  alert  for  signs  of  dis- 
turbance. The  work  of  the  Society  and 
its  publication  will  tend  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple closer  together  and  avoid  the  horrors 
of  war.  I  hope  the  Association  may  long 
continue  in  its  successful  work." 

Philander  Priestley  Claxton  is  one  of 
America's  best-known  educators.  At 
present  superintendent  of  schools  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  he  has  served  as  professor  of 
education  in  a  number  of  colleges.  From 
1911  to  1921  he  was  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  school  texts.  December  1, 
1926,  he  wrote : 

*'I  am  glad  to  know  you  are  making  an 
effort  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  and  other  professional  men  in 
the  great  work  of  peace  through  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

"For  almost  a  full  hundred  years  the 
American  Peace  Society  has  worked  per- 
sistently, consistently,  and  wisely  for  the 
promotion  of  international  peace  based  on 
justice  and  recognition  of  national  rights 
and  international  duties.  As  with  all 
other  agencies  of  its  kind,  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  accurately  the  full  results  of 
its  work,  but  they  have  been  great  and  far 
reaching.  No  other  agency  has,  I  believe, 
done  so  much  toward  bringing  about  in 
America  and  all  the  world  the  present 
growing  desire  and  passion  for  peace  on 
such  terms  as  will  make  possible  effective 
co-operation  of  all  peoples  of  the  world 
in  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  human  race.  There 
is  now  in  America  no  other  organization 
through  which  those  who  are  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  international  war  and  the 
establishment  of  international  peace  may 
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co-operate  more  effectively.  Through  no 
other  publication  can  they  keep  themselves 
so  accurately  informed  and  so  sanely  ad- 
vised in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining 
to  peace  as  through  the  Society's  periodi- 
cal, the  Advocate  of  Peace." 


HON.  THEODORE  E.  BURTON 

REPEESENTATIVE  THEODOEE 
E.  BUETON,  of  Ohio,  is  President 
of  the  American  Peace  Society.  Monday, 
December  20,  1926,  Mr.  Burton  received 
an  ovation  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives.  The  following  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date  not  only  tells 
the  story,  but  it  is  an  informing  picture, 
not  only  of  Mr.  Burton,  but  of  the  hu- 
manity at  the  heart  of  the  Congress.  The 
Record  reads: 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
minutes. 

"The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  three  minutes.  Is  there  ob- 
pection?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  important  day  in  the  annals  of  Con- 
gress, because  it  marks  the  three-quarter- 
century  birthday  of  one  of  our  ablest, 
most  respected,  and  most  beloved  col- 
leagues, the  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of 
Ohio.     [Applause.] 

"For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
life  of  this  Eepublic.  He  first  served  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  and,  with  an  intermission 
of  only  four  years,  continued  to  serve  here 
with  notable  distinction  until  the  end  of 
the  Sixtieth  Congress.  In  1909  he  went 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  for  six 
years  he  served  with  equal  distinction. 
He  then  voluntarily  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  a  number  of  years  was  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  business  life  of 
the  great  metropolis  of  this  country. 

"When  he  reached  the  age  at  which 
most  men  who  have  been  pre-eminently 
successful  think  of  retiring  from  active 
business.  Senator  Burton  retired,  but  not 


to  lapse  into  ease  and  idleness.  Not  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton.  It  was  then  that  he 
reached  the  decision  to  come  back  to  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  where  he  had 
previously  spent  16  delightful  years  in 
congenial  public  service,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  the  ripest  and  best  years  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  here, 
in  this  body.  So  he  sits  among  us  now, 
honored,  admired,  beloved  by  us  all,  a 
veritable  tower  of  strength  in  our  midst. 
[Applause.] 

"As  he  today  passes  the  seventy-fifth 
milestone  along  the  high  road  of  a  life, 
crowded  with  notable  deeds  of  usefulness 
and  crowned  with  the  friendship  and  love 
of  his  fellows,  we  honor  ourselves  by  paus- 
ing in  our  work  to  honor  him.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

"Mr.  Garrett  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  two  minutes. 

"The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  asks  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  two  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

"There  was  no  objection. 

"The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized. 

"Mr.  Garrett  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Tilson]  in  extending  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Burton]  congratulations  upon  his  attain- 
ing his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  For  a  long 
period  of  time  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  been  recognized  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally as  one  of  the  eminent,  out- 
standing figures  of  America.  His  char- 
acter has  always  been  such  as  to  command 
the  greatest  respect,  and  his  intellectu- 
ality has  been  of  that  quality  which  com- 
manded admiration.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  join  in  the  words  of  congratula- 
tion extended  to  him.     [Applause.] 

"Mr.  Burton  rose,  and  was  greeted 
with  applause. 

"The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

"Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow 
members  of  the  House,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  can  say  to  adequately  express  my 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Tilson  and  Garrett  for 
their  kind  words,  and  to  you  for  this 
friendly  demonstration.  I  am  sure  that  I 
shall  remember  this  occasion  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  until  my  latest  hour. 
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It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  head  that  is 
speaking  now. 

"You  have  surely  disproved  a  prevalent 
impression  that  in  the  hurly-burly  of  pub- 
lic life  appreciation  is  limited  to  a  poli- 
tician who  is  dead.  I  have  lived  a  long 
while,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
lived  long  enough.  It  is  my  earnest  de- 
sire to  tarry  yet  a  while  to  see  what  shall 
happen  in  this  wonderful  age.  The  75 
years  which  I  have  witnessed  are  contem- 
poraneous— we  hardly  realize  it — with  the 
political  and  material  developments  al- 
most equaling  all  the  years  that  preceded 
them;  and  what  shall  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture? I  should  give  thanks  to  Heaven 
every  day  that  I  have  been  preserved  to 
this  year  in  health  and  strength.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  qualities  which  we 
prize  in  health  have  been  improved  with 
the  passing  years.  And  I  may  say,  in  a 
lighter  vein,  What  shall  I  be  at  80,  should 
nature  keep  me  alive,  if  life  is  so  full  and 
joyous  at  only  75?  If  defeat  or  sickness 
or  infirmity  should  detach  me  from  this 
body  and  the  public  service,  I  know  not 
where  I  should  go,  for  my  ambition  is  to 
serve  the  country  which  we  all  love  so 
well. 

"Let  me  express  the  wish,  in  closing, 
that  irrespective  of  party  affiliations  we 
may  engage  in  the  work  of  this  House 
now  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  with  a  comradeship,  with  a  friend- 
ship, with  a  co-operation  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  great  task  which  we  have 
to  perform.     [Applause.] 

"Again  I  thank  you.  [Applause,  the 
members  rising.]" 


PEACE     REALITIES     IN     THE 

BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  NATIONS 

READEES  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
■  are  quite  familiar  with  its  often- 
repeated  thesis  that  amid  the  efforts  of 
the  world  to  promote  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace,  our  own  Union  of  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States  is  a 
worthy  and  abiding  reality.  In  taking 
this  position  we  have  never  been  oblivious 
to  the  realities  in  the  British  Common- 


wealth, now  more  than  ever  a  federation 
of  free,  sovereign,  independent  States 
also,  successfully  maintaining  peace  be- 
tween themselves.  The  importance  of 
that  Union  of  States  stands  forth  more 
conspiciously  just  now  because  of  "The 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter-Im- 
perial Eelations,'"'  adopted  in  London  by 
the  Imperial  Conference,  November  19. 
Every  person  interested  to  set  up  substi- 
tutes for  the  processes  of  war  will  wish 
to  familiarize  himself  with  this  most  im- 
portant report.  For  this  reason  we  print 
elsewhere  in  these  columns  the  entire  doc- 
ument. 

These  conferences,  held  in  1887,  1897, 
and  1903  as  "Colonial  Conferences,"  in 
1907  and  1911  as  "Imperial  Conferences," 
in  1917  and  1918  as  "Imperial  War  Con- 
ferences," in  1921  as  a  "Premiers'  Con- 
ference," returned  in  1923  to  the  name 
"Imperial  Conference."  The  conference 
in  1926  was  thus  the  tenth  of  the  series. 
The  conferences  have  grown  in  impor- 
tance. Because  of  their  services  in  the 
war,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  and  India  sat  at  the  table 
of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  as  equals 
of  Great  Britain.  Today,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  British 
Commonwealth  has  seven  representatives 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  Thus  it  is  in- 
evitable as  it  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  periodic  conferences  of  all  these  States, 
with  the  addition  of  Newfoundland,  for 
the  promotion  of  their  interests.  Among 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Impe- 
rial Conference,  beginning  October  19 
last,  there  were  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Dominion  Affairs,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zea- 
land, the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Newfoundland,  the  President  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Irish  Free  State, 
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and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  It 
was  these  men  who  agreed  upon  principles 
to  govern  the  relation  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  in  strict  accord  with 
the  principles  of  equality,  and  who  de- 
fined to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties the  relations  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth with  foreign  countries.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  conference. 

The  history  of  the  British  Empire  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  futility  of  or- 
ganizing States  on  a  basis  of  inequality. 
British  statesmen,  especially  since  the 
American  Eevolution,  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  justice  and  inevitability  of 
the  growth  toward  equality  of  the  parts 
of  the  Empire.  In  all  matters  affecting 
their  own  interests,  the  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  are  now  equal  not 
only  to  each  other,  but  to  the  Government 
in  London.  Another  fact,  corollary  to 
the  principle  of  equality,  every  self-gov- 
erning member  of  the  Empire  is  wholly 
free  from  any  compulsion  from  the  out- 
side. The  British  Empire  is  in  no  sense 
a  league  to  enforce  peace.  As  a  means 
of  maintaining  peace  between  the  States 
of  the  Commonwealth,  all  principles  of 
coercion  have  been  definitely  thrown  into 
the  discard.  As  a  result — most  interest- 
ing fact — all  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth feel  that  their  rights  are  secure. 
In  the  language  of  the  report,  the  confer- 
ence has  eliminated  all  thou-shalt-nots 
and  placed  its  faith  wholly  upon  "positive 
ideals,"  such  as  free  institutions  and  free 
co-operation.  While  every  Dominion  is 
now,  and  must  always  remain,  the  sole 
judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
co-operation,  the  conference  adjourned 
with  a  unanimous  feeling  that  no  cause 
of  importance  to  the  Commonwealth  was 
thereby  in  any  sense  imperiled. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  referring  to  this  aspect 
of  the  report,  said:  "In  emphasizing  lib- 


erty, unity  has  been  assured."  Most  of 
the  newspapers  commenting  upon  this  as- 
pect of  the  situation  call  attention  to  the 
apparently  paradoxical  truth  that  the 
more  loosely  knit  the  British  Empire  is, 
the  more  securely  its  parts  seem  bound  to- 
gether. That,  as  with  our  own  American 
States,  seems  to  be  the  fact. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  this 
report  is  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
for  the  Dominions.  True,  the  expression 
"British  Empire"  appears  frequently  in 
the  report;  but  the  phrase  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  autonomous  communities 
"equal  in  status  and  in  no  way  subordi- 
nate one  to  the  other  in  any  aspect  of  their 
domestic  or  external  affairs,  though  united 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and 
freely  associated  as  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations;"  to  a 
Union  of  States  where  "every  self- 
governing  member  of  the  Empire  is 
now  master  of  its  destiny.  In  fact,  if 
not  always  in  form,  it  is  subject  to  no 
compulsion  whatever."  Furthermore,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  governor  generals 
of  the  Dominions,  un(?er  the  terms  of  this 
report,  will  no  longer  represent  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  but  the  Crown  only. 

This  distinction  between  connection 
with  the  English  King  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  authority  of  England's  Parlia- 
ment on  the  other  harks  back  to  a  very 
early  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  continued 
through  the  American  constitutional 
struggle.  During  that  period  both  Ire- 
land and  America  recognized  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  England;  but  both 
strenuously  refused  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  control  them 
in  any  way.  While  the  struggle  in  Ire- 
land antedated  that  in  America  by  nearly 
a  century,  the  constitutional  issue  was  the 
same  in  both  instances.  The  issue  was 
settled  by  revolution  in  America  and  by 
a  long  series  of  revolutions  in  Ireland. 
But,   without   revolution.    Great    Britain 
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and  her  Dominions  have  reached  the  goal 
contended  for  by  Ireland  as  early  as  1641 
and  by  the  American  colonies  through  the 
middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independ- 
ence of  the  British  Dominions.  Every 
treaty  affecting  in  any  way  a  Dominion 
will  hereafter  be  signed  not  in  London 
but  by  the  Dominion  itself.  The  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  report  mark  an 
epoch  not  only  in  the  evolution  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  a  most  important  de- 
velopment in  the  law  and  relations  of 
nations.  We  are  not  surprised  that  a 
document  of  these  proportions  should  be 
called  a  new  "Magna  Carta,"  establishing 
the  rights  of  the  Dominions  quite  as  the 
covenant  of  Eunnymede  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  men. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
are  ratified  by  the  parliaments,  it  will  not, 
of  course,  solve  all  of  Britain's  imperial 
problems.  India  will  still  long  for  the 
Dominion  status  enjoyed  by  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 
Ulster  will  be  nettled  by  the  autonomy  of 
the  Irish  Free  State.  Domination  re- 
mains the  policy  in  Malaya,  Nigeria, 
Kenya,  the  Sudan,  not  to  mention  other 
colonies,  protectorates,  and  dependencies 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Oceania. 

Furthermore,  no  one  can  foretell  how 
the  Dominions  are  to  make  use  of  their 
new  status.  It  is  probable  that  they  will 
send  ministers  to  Washington,  as,  indeed, 
Ireland  and  Canada  have  already  done, 
and  that  Washington  in  turn  will  send 
ministers  to  the  Dominions.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect,  with  the  development  of 
commerce  and  population,  that  the  spirit 
of  independence  within  the  various  Do- 
minions will  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. 

The  lesson  of  the  Imperial  Conference, 


however,  is  clearly  that  the  British  Com- 
monwealth is  a  society  of  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  nations.  Furthermore, 
it  is  clear  that  these  nations  feel  they  have 
promoted  not  only  their  solidarity,  but 
their  security,  not  by  threats  of  force,  but 
by  eliminating  as  between  themselves 
every  threat  of  compulsion  by  might  of 
arms. 


SABOTAGING  THE  HOPE  IN 
GERMANY 

THE  impeccable  diplomacy  of  Ger- 
many has  been  an  outstanding  inter- 
national fact  for  some  two  years.  The 
EepubHcan  forces  of  that  country  bent 
upon  a  new  order,  have  not  only  dissi- 
pated the  forces  of  monarchy  which  would 
return  to  the  old  order,  they  have  won 
increasingly  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
neighboring  peoples.  Disarmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany,  for  that 
reason,  has  not  been  unduly  embarrassed 
by  the  erstwhile  fears  that  have  long 
influenced  the  policies  of  other  nations. 
Unhampered  by  the  suspicions  and 
hatreds  inevitable  against  a  heavily  armed 
State,  her  diplomats  have  found  it  possi- 
ble to  devote  their  time  to  bringing  her 
back  into  the  friendly  society  of  nations. 
Their  only  handicap  has  been  the  sus- 
picion that  armaments  were  being  manu- 
factured and  stored  secretly,  if  not  in  Ger- 
many, in  neighboring  countries  for  Ger- 
man use. 

Men  in  position  to  know,  men  not 
blinded  by  their  optimism — some  in 
France,  some  in  England,  a  few  in  Italy — 
have  from  time  to  time  warned  their 
governments  of  this  secret  business.  In- 
deed, some  four  years  ago  Dr.  Ludwig 
Quidde,  one-time  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich  and  member  of  the  Eeich- 
stag,  was  put  in  jail  for  accusing  the 
government  with  just  this  kind  of  under- 
handedness. 
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December  16,  Philipp  Scheidemann, 
head  of  the  Social  Democrats,  openly 
attacked  Defense  Minister  Gessler  in  the 
Reichstag,  charging  that  a  secret  fund 
existed  in  the  budget  for  the  manufacture 
and  hoarding  of  airplanes  and  arms  in 
Eussia;  that  the  militaristic  conditions  in 
Germany  "are  rotten,"  and  adding,  "We 
might  as  well  correct  these  conditions  our- 
selves, as  have  the  Allies  act  for  us."  At 
this  point,  according  to  Associated  Press 
dispatches,  the  Nationalists  shouted, 
"Traitor !  Blackguard !  .  .  .  "Why  re- 
veal these  things  to  our  enemies?"  The 
next  day  Chancellor  Marx  and  his  bour- 
geois coalition  cabinet  resigned,  following 
the  passage  of  a  motion  of  nonconfidence 
by  the  Reichstag.  The  vote  was  249-171. 
The  motion  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scheidemann. 

Two  things  seem  to  be  true :  First,  that 
there  have  been  underhanded  efforts  by 
German  militarists ;  second,  that  the  over- 
throw of  the  Marx  Cabinet  is  more  politi- 
cal than  important. 

Before  resigning,  the  Chancellor  stated 
that  the  charges  regarding  the  holding  of 
arms  and  the  illegal  militaristic  organiza- 
tions referred  to  conditions  which  no 
longer  exist.  Whether  or  not  this  state- 
ment be  true,  we  do  not  know.  We  do 
know  that  German  traffic  in  arms  inter- 
fered with  the  efforts  to  end  the  inter- 
allied military  control  of  the  Reich,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Allied  Council  of 
Ambassadors  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
assurances  given  by  Germany  in  the  prem- 
ises. And  yet,  in  our  opinion,  there  is 
much  less  illegal  manufacture  of  war 
material  by  German  interests  today  than 
three,  or  even  two,  years  ago.  This  state- 
ment seems  to  be  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  leading 
powers  have  agreed  that  interallied  con- 
trol of  armaments  should  cease  in  Ger- 
many on  the  31st  of  this  month,  and  that 
the  whole  matter  be  turned  over  to  the 


League  of  Nations  for  the  investigation  of 
German  armaments  whenever  that  should 
be  considered  necessary. 

In  all  matters  of  international  faith 
Germany  is  probably  not  entitled  to  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  It  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized,  however,  that  for  two 
years  her  representatives  have  made  aston- 
ishingly few  false  steps.  Hers  has  been 
a  record  of  tact  and  sincerity,  marked  by 
faithful  payments  under  the  Dawes  Plan; 
by  high  behavior  at  Locarno,  and  at 
Geneva  last  March  under  most  difficult 
circumstances.  The  same  was  true  at 
Geneva  in  September.  The  reaction  by 
German  opinion  to  Mr.  Stressemann's 
conversations  with  Mr.  Briand  at  Thoiry 
made  in  the  main  a  happy  impression 
throughout  the  world.  German  states- 
men have  been  trying  their  hand  at  a 
kind  of  open  diplomacy  openly  arrived  at. 
They  have  profited  by  their  recent  policy 
of  soft-pedaling  their  hymns  of  hate  and 
by  trying  the  ways  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation. Disinterested  observers  re- 
cently back  from  Germany  tell  us  of  the 
lessening  of  the  revenge  spirit — first  to- 
ward Russia,  then  toward  the  United 
States,  then  England,  and  now,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  toward  France.  There 
remain  strong  antipathies  toward  Italy 
and  Poland ;  but  in  the  main  Germany  has 
returned  to  the  sisterhood  of  nations  be- 
cause of  a  spreading  faith,  even  among 
her  former  enemies,  in  the  sincerity  and 
friendliness  of  German  policy,  freed,  as  it 
seems,  of  all  taint  of  military  ambitions. 
This  is  and  has  been  Germany^s  greatest 
hope. 

Since  this  is  Germany's  greatest  hope, 
it  is  easy  to  locate  Germany's  greatest 
enemy.  That  enemy,  if  such  there  be,  is 
within  her  own  gates.  It  is  the  group 
hanging  on  to  the  traditions  of  the  old 
regime,  who  seem  to  believe  that  they 
serve  Germany's  interest  by  recreating, 
with    stealth    and    secrecy,    a    fighting. 
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threatening,  hate-breeding  war  machine. 
We  believe  there  is  such  a  group,  and  that 
it,  rather  than  any  force  or  agency  from 
the  outside,  is  sabotaging  the  great  hope 
that  has  recently  developed  in  the  German 
Republic. 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  B. 
McKINLEY 

SiENATOR  WILLIAM  B.  McKIN- 
LEY, of  Illinois,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  President  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
died  at  Homelawn  Sanitarium,  Martins- 
ville, Indiana,  December  7,  1926.  Death 
followed  an  illness  of  some  six  months  of 
great  suffering. 

William  Brown  McKinley  was  born  in 
Petersburg,  Illinois,  September  5,  1856, 
son  of  Rev.  George  and  Hannah  Finley 
McKinley.  He  married  Kate  Frisbee,  of 
Chicago,  Feburary,  1881.  Beginning  in 
1877,  he  was  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
partner  in  the  banking  and  mortgage  loan 
business  of  J.  B.  &  W.  B.  McKinley.  Be- 
ginning in  1885,  he  played  a  conspicuous 
role  in  building  and  operating  public 
utilities.  He  was  a  member  of  the  59th 
to  the  62nd  Congresses,  1905-1913,  and  of 
the  64th  to  66th  Congress,  1915  to  1921, 
when  he  was  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor.   He  was  a  Republican. 

Possessor  of  many  millions  and  sup- 
porter of  many  charities,  Mr.  McKinley 
was  known  and  will  be  remembered  for 
his  countless  friends,  whom  he  won  and 
retained  by  a  remarkably  unostentatious 
kindliness.  Someone  has  referred  to  his 
nature  as  "an  inferiority  complex."  It 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  knew  his 
strength  and  used  it  fearlessly.  He 
usually  obtained  what  he  wanted;  but  his 
wants  never  contemplated  the  injury  of 
another.    His  was  a  beautiful  soul. 


The  day  following  his  death,  the  officers 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
met  in  the  office  of  Representative  Martin 
Madden,  of  Illinois,  and  drafted  a  letter 
to  Miss  Julia  Mattis,  of  Champaign, 
Illinois,  niece  of  the  Senator.  The  letter, 
signed  by  Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton  of  Ohio,  Representative  Andrew  J. 
Montague  of  Virginia,  Senator  Charles 
Curtis  of  Kansas,  Representative  Wm.  A. 
Oldfield  of  Arkansas,  and  Senator  Joseph 
T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  read  as  follows : 

"Senator  William  B.  McKinley  served 
our  American  Group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  for  nearly  eight  years  as 
its  President.  During  this  time  he  spent 
his  strength  unstintedly  in  the  interest  of 
a  better  understanding  between  lawmaking 
groups  of  the  world.  His  unfailing  gen- 
erosity, untiring  zeal,  rare  sagacity,  un- 
selfish devotion,  and  gentle  charm  won 
and  retained  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  parliamentarians  everywhere.  Legis- 
lative bodies  around  the  world,  our  own 
included,  are  better  because  of  the  active 
life  and  effective  labors  of  William  B. 
McKinley. 

"His  death  leaves  with  us  all  a  deep  and 
abiding  sorrow.  We  extend  to  you  and  to 
the  other  members  of  his  family  our  con- 
dolence and  sympathy." 

We  who  knew  and  loved  this  man,  who 
traveled  with  him  extensively  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  who  have  been  with  him 
often  in  his  home,  would  adopt  as  our 
tribute  the  words  of  this  letter  in  all  their 
fullness  and  simplicity. 


EDWARD  GUMMINGS 

THE  death  of  Edward  Cummings, 
tragic  in  its  suddenness,  shocked  all 
who  knew  him  and  his  services  in  behalf 
of  a  better  world.  In  reply  to  our  request. 
Dr.  Dennis  P.  Myers,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  Librarian  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  has  written  to  us  the  follow- 
ing: 
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"Edward  Cummings,  General  Secretary 
of  World  Peace  Foundation,  was  instantly 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  at  the 
grade  crossing  of  Lakewood  station,  Os- 
sipee.  New  Hampshire,  on  November  2. 
Mr.  Cummings  was  one  of  the  best-known 
and  devoted  peace  workers  in  the  United 
States.  Chosen  as  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  World  Peace  Foundation  at 
the  time  of  its  incorporation,  in  1910,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  board  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  World  War,  in 
June,  1916,  when  the  policy  of  a  peace 
organization  was  a  peculiarly  delicate 
matter  to  direct,  his  fellow  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  requested  him  to 
take  active  executive  charge  of  the  Foun- 
dation. For  the  ten  years  he  held  that 
position  the  Foundation  steadily  widened 
and  increased  its  influence. 

"Mr,  Cummings  had  the  peace  cause 
very  deeply  at  heart.  Starting  his  active 
career  as  the  first  teacher  of  sociology  in 
the  United  States,  he  resigned  from  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  University,  after  some 
ten  years  of  service,  to  engage  in  practical 
sociological  work  as  the  assistant  minister 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale  of  the  South 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society.  As 
he  used  to  say,  the  congregation  expected 
weekly  exercises  on  Sundays  on  how  to 
live  better  lives,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
expected  its  ministers  to  contribute  toward 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on 
earth.  For  Mr.  Cummings  it  was  an  ideal 
situation,  and  for  25  years  he  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  requirements  of  his  church 
members  on  the  Sabbath  and  to  the  hu- 
man needs  of  the  community  on  week 
days.  He  approached  the  latter  problem 
from  its  practical  side  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  his  sagacity  that  the  charitable 
activities  of  Boston  have  for  many  years 
been  among  the  best  organized  and  most 
efficient  of  any  metropolitan  district. 

"He  early  came  to  share  Dr.  Hale's 
passion  for  progress  toward  peace.  He 
often  said  that  he  regarded  his  opportu- 
nity to  serve  that  cause  as  the  most  pre- 
cious of  his  life.  With  the  passion  to  aid 
human  improvement  running  like  a 
golden  thread  through  his  life,  few  men 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  realize  their 
ambition  on  progressively  widening  scales. 


His  first  service  to  humanity  was  in  the 
bounds  of  the  newly  created  Toynbee  Hall 
in  London.  Later  his  field  of  service  was 
Boston,  and  the  final  decade  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  a  program  which  touches 
the  whole  world. 

"A  man  of  commanding  presence  and 
with  a  keen  recognition  of  essential  facts, 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Cummings  was 
always  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  progress 
that  was  certain  rather  than  that  which 
was  only  attractive  and  adventurous.  It 
was  that  characteristic  which  made  him 
effective  in  the  peace  movement.  A  quiet 
worker,  not  seeking  publicity,  only  those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  associated  with 
him  as  a  colleague  can  fully  appreciate 
the  loss  which  his  untimely  death  has  been 
to  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  so  large  a 
part  of  his  life." 


THE  promoter  of  peace  is  no  longer 
confined  to  idealists  removed  from 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  Paris 
Herald,  known  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  recently  ran  an  editorial 
which  we  are  glad  to  reprint  in  its  en- 
tirety.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"In  many  ways  war  is  proved  to  be  the 
negation  of  reason;  but  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  gripping  proof  of  its  fell  folly 
than  the  vast  number  of  people — particu- 
larly the  fighting  participants — whom  it 
deprives  of  the  clear  use  of  their  mental 
faculties.  It  is  trite  to  assert  that  the  riot 
of  crime  from  which  the  world  has  been 
suffering  for  the  last  seven  years  is  largely 
an  effect  of  the  horrible  struggle  of  1914- 
1918.  War  brings  into  activity  the  ex- 
treme evil  propensities  in  human  nature 
which  the  amenities  of  civilization  had 
rendered  in  some  degree  and  in  most  per- 
sons dormant.  It  hardens  the  heart  to  the 
shedding  of  blood ;  it  begets  a  morbid  in- 
terest, if  not  a  delight,  in  cruelty;  it  dulls 
the  sentiment  of  respect  for  proprietary 
and  other  individual  rights;  it  coarsens 
and  bestializes  human  nature.  It  trans- 
forms some  very  decent  men  into  brutes. 
It  changes  others  into  lunatics.  The  record 
of  the  increase  of  insanity  among  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  the  World  War  is  appall- 
insr.     No  wonder  that  veterans  of  other 
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armies,  which  were  much  longer  under 
fire,  in  the  hell  of  the  trenches  or  the  open 
shell-plowed  field,  have  also  exhibited  a 
great  moral  and  mental  decadence.  This 
aftermath  of  war — crime  and  brain  ill- 
ness— should  furnish  peace  advocates  with 
their  most  persuasive  appeal  to  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  to  the  common 
sense  and  the  humane  sentiment  of  the 
nations." 


seem  not  yet  to  have  heard  of  the  efforts 
in  our  United  States  Congress,  strictly  in 
accord  with  American  principles,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  international  justice  by 
the  further  extension  of  international  law. 


THE  Christian  Church  recognizes,  we 
hope,  that  it  has  occupied  a  rather 
equivocal  position  during  and  since  the 
war.  Whatever  one's  philosophical  back- 
ground may  be,  the  plain  teachings  of 
Christianity  are  not  consonant  with  the 
practices  of  war.  In  no  sense  can  they  be 
made  such.  One  trouble  with  the  church- 
men, as  we  see  it,  is  their  readiness  to  be 
satisfied  with  phrases  disassociated  from 
definite  action.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
or  not  religion  should  be  concerned  with 
every  possible  concrete  situation.  Ma- 
chines, railroads,  building  construction, 
the  manufacture  of  cheese  or  whatnot, 
have  to  be  carried  on  by  men  who  know 
how.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  the 
operation  of  international  machinery.  Ee- 
ligion  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
aspiration  and  in  the  conduct  of  human 
beings;  but,  somewhere,  in  the  conduct 
of  practical  affairs  there  comes  a  time 
when  rehgion  is  one  thing  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  given  task  another.  If 
teachers  of  religion  wish  to  be  of  service 
in  the  international  field,  they  should  first 
inform  themselves  with  some  care,  for  our 
international  affairs  are  conducted  by  men 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  men  responsible 
often  in  highly  complicated  situations  in 
which  no  uninformed  person  can  intelli- 
gently take  part.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact 
that  ministers  actively  interested  in  set- 
ting up  a  program  for  world  justice,  se- 
curity in  peace  through  a  national  policy 
of  good  will,  arbitration  and  disarma- 
ment, and  the  abolition  of  aggressive  war. 


COMPULSORY  international  acqui- 
escence is  as  wild  a  dream  as  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  especially 
as  a  means  of  promoting  peace  between 
nations.  If  there  is  to  be  any  international- 
ism worthy  of  the  name,  it  must  be  volun- 
tary rather  than  compulsory.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  re- 
cently come  to  the  defense  of  this  view  in 
an  address  before  the  Fabian  Society  in 
London.  Mr.  Webb  went  on  to  say :  "We 
must  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  extend  the  League 
of  Nations  until  we  make  it  a  real  gov- 
ernment, extending  over  all  the  earth,  and 
that  then  we  shall  have  done  the  trick. 
That  is  not  the  way  it  is  going  to  happen 
at  all.  We  shall  get  rid  of  war,  not  by 
directly  providing  against  it,  though  that 
may  be  a  little  useful,  but  by  substituting 
another  set  of  ideas  for  the  set  of  ideas  of 
the  people  who  go  to  war."  The  League 
of  Nations  may  go  on  thinking  up  volun- 
tary international  organizations  concerned 
with  commerce,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  re- 
ligion, the  universities;  but  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Webb  that  the  world  can  only  be 
unified  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  agree- 
ment. We  are  also  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Webb  when  he  went  on  to  say: 

"I  notice  that  a  great  many  people 
speak  as  if  'the  Parliament  of  Man,  the 
Federation  of  the  World,'  means  the 
smoothing  out  of  all  the  differences  be- 
tween nations,  so  that  there  will  be  iden- 
tity or  some  approach  to  it.  Some  even 
suggest  an  identical  language.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  many  identical  languages,  but 
not  the  obliteration  of  all  the  charming 
varieties  of  speech,  which  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  interest  of  life. 
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"The  basis  of  the  future  organization 
of  the  world  will  be,  not  governmental  or 
industrial,  but  the  best  form  of  equality; 
that  is,  the  admission  that  each  nation  in 
something  is  superior  to  the  rest,  and  the 
recognition  by  the  whole  that  it  is  superior 
in  that  particular." 


THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  called  an  Economic  Conference 
to  meet  May  4,  1927,  at  Geneva.  Nations 
not  members  of  the  League  will  be  in- 
vited. It  now  appears  that  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  will  not  meet  before 
1928.  An  international  conference  on 
the  private  manufacture  of  arms  is  con- 
templated. Steps  are  being  taken  to  build 
a  giant  wireless  station  at  Geneva.  The 
Council  has  authorized  an  international 
loan  to  the  Free  City  of  Dantzig.  The 
main  matter  coming  before  the  recent 
session  of  the  Council,  however,  was  the 
transferring  of  the  control  of  German 
disarmament  from  the  Interallied  Mili- 
tary Commission  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  Foreign  Policy  Association  of 
New  York  is  our  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 
has  reported  to  Geneva  that  Germany  is 
not  completely  disarmed.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Ambassadors  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Konigsberg  fortifi- 
cations and  the  export  of  half-finished  po- 
tential war  materials  from  Germany  to 
Sweden,  Eussia,  and  China  were  some  of 
the  stumblingblocks.  On  December  12 
the  following  agreement  was  reached : 

1.  Diplomatic  negotiations  will  be  con- 
tinued before  the  Ambassadors'  Confer- 
ence on  the  questions  of  fortifications  and 
war  materials. 

2.  Pending  a  settlement,  all  work  on 
the  fortifications  in  question  will  cease. 

3.  The  Interallied  Commission  of  Con- 
trol will  withdraw  from  Germany  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1927,  and  as  from  that  date 
Article  213  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will 


be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

4.  If  on  that  date  and  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations an  amicable  arrangement  is  not 
reached  in  regard  to  these  questions,  they 
will  be  brought  before  the  League  Coun- 
cil. 

5.  Each  of  the  governments  repre- 
sented in  the  Ambassadors'  Conference 
may  attach  to  its  embassy  at  Berlin  a 
technical  expert  authorized  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  competent  German  au- 
thorities in  regard  to  all  questions  of  exe- 
cution respecting  the  settlements  reached 
or  to  be  reached. 


HJ.  KES.  221  is  the  House  Joint 
•  Eesolution  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  propose  the 
calling  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  for 
the  codification  of  international  law,  a 
resolution  already  referred  to  more  than 
once  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace.  What- 
ever the  situation  abroad,  this  resolution 
should  pass  both  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  and  the  Senate  without  opposition. 
It  has  been  favorably  reported  upon  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
known  to  have  generous  support  among 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Eelations  in  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
one  thing  that  our  United  States  can  do 
strictly  in  accord  with  our  established 
practice  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
future  of  international  peace.  It  does 
no  violence  to  our  opposition  to  any  per- 
manent foreign  alliance.  It  is  the  natural 
next  step  toward  that  day  when  interna- 
tional controversies  shall  be  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  justice.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  be  informed  of  the  case 
in  support  of  this  resolution  need  only  to 
send  a  post-card  request  to  the  American 
Peace  Society,  613  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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BRITISH  IMPERIAL  CON- 
FERENCE 

THE  British  Imperial  Conference  con- 
cluded its  labors  on  November  23, 
after  five  strenuous  weeks.  The  confer- 
ence discussed  a  large  number  of  subjects, 
and  upon  ipost  points  of  the  discussion 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  statesmen 
representing  the  various  component  parts 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  KING 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  final  meeting 
the  conference  agreed  upon  the  following 
address  to  the  King: 
To  His  Majesty  the  King,  Emperor  of  India: 

We,  the  prime  ministers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  governments  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, who  have  taken  counsel  together  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  desire  before  we  separate 
to  express  once  again  our  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion to  Your  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

We  have  found  in  all  our  deliberations  a 
spirit  of  mutual  good  will  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  co-operation  in  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  foundation  of  our  work  has  been  the  sure 
knowledge  that  to  each  of  us,  as  to  all  Your 
Majesty's  subjects,  the  Crown  is  the  abiding 
symbol  and  emblem  of  the  unity  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

We  pray  that,  under  Divine  Providence, 
Your  Majesty  may  long  1t>e  spared,  with  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  to  watch  over  the  des- 
tinies of  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  your 
Empire. 

SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
main  points  in  the  various  reports  of  the 
subcommittees  which  have  been  adopted 
and  issued  by  the  main  conference : 

Interimperial   Relations 

The  conference  adopted  on  November 
19  the  report  of  the  interimperial  rela- 
tions committee.     The  committee  defined 


the  relationship  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  in  these  words :  "They  are  au- 
tonomous communities  within  the  British 
Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  sub- 
ordinate one  to  another  in  any  respect  of 
their  domestic  or  external  affairs,  though 
united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  and  freely  associated  as  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations." 
The  equality  of  status  was  declared  to  be 
the  root  principle  governing  interimperial 
relations,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
equality  of  status  does  not  necessarily 
mean  equality  of  function.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  a  number  of  changes, 
mostly  slight,  designed  to  bring  the  ex- 
isting practices  into  line  with  accepted 
theory.  In  the  King's  title  "United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland" 
becomes  "Great  Britain,  Ireland."  Gov- 
ernors general  are  definitely  declared  to 
hold  the  same  position  in  regard  to  public 
afl'airs  in  the  Dominions  that  the  King 
holds  in  Great  Britain.  Accordingly,  the 
practice  whereby  the  governor  general  is 
the  formal  official  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Goveraiment  of  Great 
Britain  and  a  Dominion  is  to  cease.  Di- 
rect communication  between  governments 
becomes  the  recognized  rule. 

Dominion  Legislation 

The  conference  recommends  the  British 
Government  to  set  up  an  expert  committee 
to  examine  the  existing  restrictions, 
formal  or  material,  on  Dominion  legisla- 
tion, and  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  in 
practice  the  principle  that  each  Dominion 
should  be  able  to  legislate  extraterritori- 
ally  in  support  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment inside  the  Dominion.  At  the  same 
time  a  subconference  is  to  be  set  up  to 
examine  the  merchant  shipping  acts  in 
the  light  of  the  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  the  Dominions  since  those 
laws  were  enacted  and  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity  of  practice. 
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Privy  Council  Appeals 

No  change  has  been  recommended  in 
the  question  of  Privy  Council  appeals,  but 
the  committee  recorded  that  it  was  the 
view  of  the  British  Government  that  ques- 
tions of  judicial  appeals  should  be  settled 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  part 
of  the  Empire  primarily  affected.  Since 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  concerned, 
changes  will  only  be  made  after  general 
consultation  and  discussion. 

Foreign   Relations 

The  resolutions  of  the  1923  Conference 
governing  the  negotiation  of  treaties  and 
prescribing  consultation  of  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  concerned  by  any  government 
contemplating  a  treaty  were  supple- 
mented. It  was  laid  down  that  it  rests 
with  the  government  that  is  notified  to 
put  forward  its  criticisms;  otherwise  the 
contracting  government  may  proceed  with 
its  treaty  and  assume  the  consent  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Empire;  but  no  im- 
perial government  can  commit  another 
government  to  active  obligations. 

All  treaties  with  foreign  powers  are  to 
be  made  in  the  name  of  the  King,  as  the 
symbol  of  Empire  unity,  and  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  for  each  part  of  the 
Empire  that  is  binding  itself  to  the  treaty. 

On  the  general  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  the  conference  declared  that 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Dominions 
can  be  committed  to  the  acceptance  of 
obligations  except  with  the  definite  con- 
sent of  their  own  governments.  The  con- 
ference welcomed  the  appointment  of 
diplomatic  representatives  of  Ireland  and 
Canada  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Consultation 

The  conference,  fully  recognizing  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  face-to-face  in- 
tercourse, recommended  the  development, 
both  in  London  and  the  Dominion  capi- 
tals, of  a  system  of  personal  contact,  leav- 
ing for  later  and  local  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  new  arrangements,  but  add- 
ing the  proviso  that  such  new  links  are  k) 
be  supplementary  to  the  system  of  direct 
communication  between  governments. 

Foreign  AfFairs 

The  conference  heard  and  discussed  a 
long  statement  from  the  Foreign  Secre- 


tary, and  special  attention  was  paid  to 
the  position  of  Egypt  and  the  future  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  policy  of  the  Lo- 
carno agreements  was  fully  approved  and 
its  results  noted  with  much  satisfaction. 
It  was  agreed  to  take  no  steps  at  present 
towards  accepting  the  League  of  Nations' 
proposals  for  compulsory  arbitration  in. 
certain  classes  of  dispute  by  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice. 

Mandates 

A  special  committee  of  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
discussed  proposed  changes  in  the  proced- 
ure of  the  Mandates  Comml^ion  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  which  the  opinions 
of  mandatories  had  been  asked.  The  con- 
mittee  disagreed  with  the  proposal  that 
petitioners  against  a  mandatory  should 
be  heard  in  person  at  Geneva,  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Mandates  Com- 
mission should  not  attempt  a  detailed  and 
inquisitorial  control,  but  should  act  as 
watchdog  in  case  of  grave  abuses. 

Defense 

The  conference  reaffirmed  the  resolu- 
tions of  1923,  laying  down  the  general 
principles  of  local  defense  and  co-opera- 
tion over  communications,  equality  with 
the  naval  strength  of  any  other  power, 
and  the  importance  of  uniform  develop- 
ment of  air  forces  on  uniform  lines  in  the 
interest  of  joint  operations.  The  confer- 
ence laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  creating  and  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate chain  of  air  bases  and  refueling  sta- 
tions. 

The  interchange  of  officers  and  of  com- 
plete air  units  was  recommended.  Special 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  Imperial  Defense  College 
in  London. 

Imperial  Communications 

A  special  committee,  under  Mr.  Amery, 
recorded  its  belief  that  a  faster  shipping 
service  between  Great  Britain,  India,  and 
Australia  could  be  brought  about  and 
recommended  further  investigation. 

Changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  and  rules 
are  to  be  laid  down  for  its  guidance. 
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Air  Communications 

The  conference,  after  recording  its  sat- 
isfaction at  the  prospective  regular  service 
between  Cairo  and  Karachi,  recommended 
the  holding  of  an  Imperial  Air  Confer- 
ence in  1938  or  1929,  and  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction Canada's  invitation  to  hold  it 
in  Canada.  The  conference  laid  emphasis 
on  the  construction  of  mooring  masts  for 
airships  and  the  preparation  of  meteor- 
ological surveys. 

Oversea  Settlement 

The  conference  declared  its  view  that 
while  it  remains  impracticable  to  promote 
mass  movements  of  population,  the  policy 
of  Empire-aided  migration  established  in 
1921  should  lead  to  a  steady  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  suitable  emigrants  going 
to  the  places  where  population  is  most 
needed.  Certain  improvements  in  ad- 
ministrative machinery  governing  emi- 
grants were  reported. 

Research 

The  co-ordination  of  scientific  research 
throughout  the  Empire  was  considered  by 
a  special  subcommittee  under  Lord  Bal- 
four. The  committee  recommended  the 
further  creation  of  imperial  bureaus  such 
as  already  exist  for  entomology  and 
tropical  medicine.  Periodic  special  con- 
ferences will  provide  the  opportunities  for 
creating  new  bodies  of  this  kind.  Institu- 
tions in  touch  with  all  the  research  work 
in  progress  are  also  needed  to  act  as  clear- 
ing houses,  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  recruitment  of  research  workers, 
the  committee  pointed  out  that  definite 
programs  -of  government  research  will 
give  a  stability  and  continuity  of  employ- 
ment which  is  important  if  men  of  a  high 
type  are  to  be  attracted  to  scientific  work 
under  governments.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  need  will  grow  increasingly 
great  as  the  backward  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire develop,  while  to  employ  men  of 
inferior  caliber  will  be  to  waste  time,  op- 
portunity, and  money.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  publicity,  which  will  make 
known  the  scope  and  attractions  of  scien- 
tific work  overseas.  The  policy  of  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board  in  regard  to  re- 
search was  examined  and  approved. 


Forestry 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  forest 
policy  and  timber  supply,  in  view  of  the 
growing  world  scarcity.  The  conference 
approved  the  proposal  to  hold  the  third 
Empire  Forestry  Conference  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  1928. 

Films 

No  definite  recommendations  were 
made,  but  much  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  essential  importance  of  high  quality 
films  being  produced  inside  the  Empire 
before  definite  government  action  was 
taken.  The  gravity  of  the  problem  and 
the  various  expedients  open  were  pointed 
out  to  the  respective  governments.  At- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  special  impor- 
tance of  the  government's  attitude  in 
Great  Britain,  the  largest  producer  and 
the  largest  market. 

Various 

The  conference  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  Imperial 
Shipping  Committee  and  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee,  and  recommended 
their  continuance  on  the  present  basis. 

The  conference  also  considered  a  num- 
ber of  points  concerned  with  the  more 
efficient  collection  of  statistics  of  food- 
stuffs and  wool. 


REOPENING  OF  THE  FRENCH 
CHAMBER 

THE  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  met 
on  November  12,  and  the  whole  open- 
ing session  was  taken  up  by  the  60  inter- 
pellations, of  which  notice  had  been  given. 
Most  of  these  interpellations  related  to 
the  administrative  reforms,  some  of  them 
being  aimed  at  their  general  principle, 
others  at  their  local  application.  M.  Poin- 
care  moved  that  their  discussion  should 
be  postponed  until  after  the  budget  had 
been  passed,  pointing  out  that  the  budget 
was  infinitely  the  most  important  thing 
with  which  the  Chamber  had  to  deal.  The 
regulations  allow  each  would-be  inter- 
pellator  five  minutes  in  which  to  give 
his  views  as  to  the  date  for  discussion. 
Twenty  deputies  made  use  of  their  right 
to  speak,  and  some  of  them  exceeded 
their  time  allowance,  so  that  the  whole 
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sitting  was  taken  up  in  this  way.  M. 
Malvy  suggested  that  one  sitting  a  week 
should  be  set  aside  during  the  debate  on 
the  budget,  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  current  interest,  but  M.  Poincare  re- 
fused to  consider  this  proposal.  His  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  365  votes  to  207. 

The  opposition  was  considerably  larger 
than  had  been  expected.  Its  size  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Socialist- 
Eadicals  had  decided  to  back  M,  Malvy's 
proposal,  and  voted  against  the  govern- 
ment when  it  was  rejected  by  M.  Poin- 
care. The  Socialist  group  had  held  a 
meeting  in  the  morning  to  discuss  its 
tactics.  It  decided  to  make  use  of  the 
budget  debates  to  criticize  severely  certain 
parts  of  the  government's  financial  pro- 
gram, but  not  to  offer  any  obstruction. 

Introduction  of  Administrative   Reforms 

In  the  meantime  an  important  admin- 
istrative reform  in  the  direction  of  de- 
centralization and  deconcentration  is 
being  set  on  foot  throughout  the  country 
by  M.  Albert  Sarraut,  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

In  a  decree  published  November  6  he 
pointed  out  that  the  methods  of  the  year 
VIII  are  inappropriate  to  the  present  day. 
He  described  the  attempts  of  decentraliza- 
tion which  have  been  made  in  the  past  30 
years,  and  declared  that  his  own  object 
is  to  simplify,  modernize,  deconcentrate, 
and  "place  confidence  in  local  liberties." 

The  decree  increases  the  powers  of  de- 
partmental and  communal  bodies  and 
transfers  to  the  prefects  and  subprefects 
a  number  of  powers  hitherto  belonging 
to  the  central  administration.  This  will 
render  it  possible  for  many  purely  local 
questions  to  be  settled  on  the  spot  with- 
out reference  to  Paris. 

Further,  departments  are  authorized  to 
work  together  in  the  form  of  "syndicates," 
with  their  own  legal  personality  and  their 
own  budgets,  for  the  creation  and  admin- 
istration of  works  interesting  more  than 
one  of  them.  The  idea  is  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  economic  districts  which 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  inconveniencies 
and  restrictions  of  the  existing  territorial 
districts. 

A&  for  the  communes,  the  difficulty  of 
giving  them  greater  freedom  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs  has  hitherto 


been  the  frequent  unfitness  of  the  mayor 
and  the  scarcity  of  competent  clerks. 
But  this  state  of  things  is  improving,  and 
it  is  believed  that  additional  responsibility 
will  have  an  educative  effect  on  local 
bodies. 

Another  reform  is  contained  in  a  decree 
by  M.  Louis  Barthou,  Minister  of  Justice. 
At  certain  intervals  a  judge  of  the  de- 
partmental Court  of  Appeal  will  go  on 
circuit  in  order  to  perform  at  those  places 
where  tribunals  have  been  suppressed  on 
grounds  of  economy  all  those  functions 
which  are  within  the  legal  competence  of 
a  judge  sitting  alone.  The  idea  that 
justice  should  thus  go  out  of  its  way  to 
spare  litigants  time  and  money  is,  for 
France,  more  than  a  reorganization;  it  is 
a  revolution. 

No  fewer  than  3,504  municipal  posts 
under  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  have 
been  suppressed,  including  those  of  1,250 
octroi  officials. 

Dangers  of  the  Rising  Franc 

Considerable  apprehensions  are  aroused 
by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  value  of  the  franc. 
The  dangers  of  a  too  rapid  recovery  of 
the  franc  are  being  clearly  pointed  out  by 
persons  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  spe- 
cially interested.  M.  Chappedelaine,  the 
rapporteur  of  the  budget,  devoted  some 
space  to  them  in  his  report.    He  wrote: 

The  too  sudden  revalorization  of  our  cur- 
rency would  have  the  disadvantage  of  di- 
minishing the  purchases  made  from  us  by 
foreign  countries  and  so  producing  an  in- 
dustrial crisis  and  unemployment.  In  this 
case  the  State  would  find  itself  deprived  of 
part  of  its  revenues  and  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  a  dole  to  the  victims  of  the  crisis 
who  were  out  of  work.  It  would  seem  unwise 
to  go  below  a  rate  at  which  the  franc  has 
maintained  itself  for  a  fairly  long  period. 
The  best  course  would  probably  be  to  fix  the 
legal  rate  of  the  currency  rather  above  that 
level. 

The  results  which  M.  Chappedelaine 
foresees  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt, 
albeit  in  a  very  slight  degree.  There  is  no 
sign  yet  of  unemployment,  but  manu- 
facturers are  certainly  being  forced  to 
cut  their  profits  very  fine.  One  proof  of 
this  is  a  marked  restriction  in  the  money 
market.    This  reveals  itself  in  the  general 
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fall  of  stocks  and  shares,  which  their 
owners  are  forced  to  realize  for  want  of 
cash.  Another  sign  can  be  traced  in  the 
trade  returns  for  October.  Actually  these 
show  a  balance  in  value  in  favor  of 
France,  but  this  was  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, in  view  of  the  uncertain  worth 
of  the  franc.  What  was  more  significant 
was  that  the  amount  in  weight  of  imports 
of  raw  materials  and  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  showed  some  falling  off  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  month. 
At  the  same  time,  imports  of  foodstuffs 
show  an  increase  and  exports  of  foodstuffs 
a  reduction. 

M.  Loucheur's  View 

The  apprehensions  of  industrial  circles 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  franc 
were  expressed  recently  by  M.  Loucheur 
in  a  speech  at  Lille.     M.  Loucheur  said: 

Every  one  seems  to  be  agreed  that  an  end 
ought  to  be  put  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
general  uncertainty  in  which  we  live  today, 
and  which  is  apt  to  encourage  dangerous 
illusions.  See  what  has  happened  for  the  last 
day  or  two,  during  which  the  rise  of  the 
franc  has  rejoiced  some  and  terrified  others. 
The  volume  of  business  has  dwindled  by  half. 
The  crisis  is  upon  us.  It  can  be  prevented 
and  It  ought  to  be.  Personally,  I  believe 
we  can  escape  the  "great  penitence."  The 
operation  in  prospect  ought  to  be  achieved 
without  affecting  our  general  prosperity,  by 
maintaining  for  our  working  people  the  most 
favorable  standard  of  life  which  they  have 
enjoyed  since  the  war  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  for  our  industry  the  possibility 
to  export,  which  is  essential  if  the  franc  is 
to  keep  its  new  value. 

This  represents  an  economic  view  of 
the  danger  which  arises  from  the  sudden 
appreciation  of  the  franc.  Another 
aspect  which  is  purely  financial  is  pre- 
occupying business  circles  in  Paris. 
Enormous  purchases  of  francs  were  made 
on  foreign  account  while  the  rate  was  ris- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  were  made  for  other  than  speculative 
purposes.  Now  speculators  do  not  like 
to  keep  their  money  locked  up  for  long. 
They  are  no  doubt  waiting  for  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  sell  again.  The  present 
upward  movement  of  the  franc,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  phenomenon  of  home  pro- 
duction, plays  into  their  hands,  for  the 


higher  the  rate  rises,  the  greater  will  be 
their  profits  when  they  decide  to  get  rid 
of  their  purchases.  The  risk  for  France 
is  that  this  sudden  unloading  of  francs 
may  start  a  panic  movement  and  send  the 
rate  down  again  to  the  level  at  which  it 
was  a  couple  of  months  ago,  thus  destroy- 
ing most  of  the  confidence  which  M. 
Poincare's  cautious  policy  has  so  far  en- 
gendered. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 

ON  NOVEMBER  19  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Conference  presented  its  report  to 
the  Council  of  the  League.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  the  progress  made 
in  financial  stabilization  and  the  general 
change  in  the  economic  position  have 
created  conditions  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  make  the  spring  of  next 
year  a  suitable  time  for  the  holding  of  the 
conference.  The  committee  suggests  that 
the  first  meeting  should  take  place  on 
May  4. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  should  be  appointed  by  govern- 
ments, and  that  they  should  be  chosen  for 
their  personal  qualifications,  and  should 
not  be  spokesmen  of  official  policies.  All 
States  occupying  a  position  of  importance 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  world,  even 
non-members  of  the  League,  should  be  in- 
vited to  select  members.  The  committee 
recommends  five  members  from  each 
State,  with  the  Council  reserving  the 
right  to  make  a  limited  number  of  addi- 
tional appointments,  either  directly  or 
through  appropriate  organizations. 

The  committee  states  that  the  meeting 
of  the  conference  must  not  be  regarded 
as  an  isolated  event,  but  a  stage  only  in 
the  continuous  work  of  international  col- 
laboration in  the  economic  sphere. 

The  committee  contemplates  that  the 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of 
equilibrium  which  figure  in  the  proposed 
agenda  will  cover  discussions  on  such 
questions  as  the  relative  impoverishment 
of  Europe  and  its  effect  on  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture;  the  instability  of 
the  exchange  value,  or  purchasing  power, 
of  currencies;  and  the  inadequacy  or  high 
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cost  of  capital,  resulting  from  insufficient 
savings.  So,  too,  the  proposed  discus- 
sions upon  the  causes  of  the  present  dif- 
ficulties in  industry  are  expected  to  cover 
such  questions  as  the  abnormal  increase 
of  equipment  in  certain  industries,  the  in- 
crease of  cost  prices  resulting  from  the  in- 
sufficiency and  irregularity  of  demand, 
and  the  difficulty  of  adaptation  to  post- 
war conditions. 

Financial  questions  have  been  included 
in  the  general  part  of  the  agenda  and  not 
added  as  a  special  group.  There  are  two 
classes  of  questions  to  which  the  com- 
mittee has  given  special  prominence  'Hae- 
cause  of  their  intrinsic  importance  and 
the  public  interest  in  them  at  the  present 
time."  These  are  questions  of  com- 
mercial and  tariff  policy  and  the  pro- 
posals for  international  industrial  agree- 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  together 
with  the  agenda  given  below,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  at  its  December 
meeting.  Geneva  was  chosen  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  conference. 

Agenda  of  the  Conference 

Following  are  the  agenda  of  the  forth- 
coming conference: 

FiBST  Part 

/.  The  World  Economic  Position: 

Principal  features  and  problems  as  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  different  coun- 
tries. 
Analysis  of  economic  causes  of  the  present 
commercial  and  industrial  disequili- 
brium. 
Economic  tendencies  which  affect  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Second  Pabt 
/.  Commerce: 

1.  Liberty  of  Trading: 

(a)  Import  and  export  prohibitions  and 

restrictions. 

(b)  Limitation  and  regulation  of  com- 

merce; monopolies. 

(c)  Economic    treatment    of    nationals 

and  companies  of  one  country 
duly  admitted  to  the  territory  of 
another. 

2.  Customs  Tariffs  and  Commercial  Trea- 
ties: 

Obstacles  to  international  trade  arising 
from — 


(a)  Form,  level,  and  instability  of  im- 

port and  export  tariffs. 

(b)  Customs  nomenclature  and  classi- 

fication. 

3.  Indirect  m,ethods  of  protecting  national 

commerce  and  shipping: 

(a)  Subsidies,  direct  or  indirect. 

(b)  Dumping   and    anti-dumping   legis- 

lation. 

(c)  Discrimination    arising    from    the 

treatment  of  transport. 

(d)  Fiscal   discrimination   against   for- 

eign goods  after  importation. 

4.  Repercussion  upon  International  Com- 

merce  of  Reduced  Purchasing  Power: 
II.  Industry: 

1.  Situation  of  principal  industries    (pro- 

ductive   capacity,    output,    consump- 
tion, and  employment). 

2.  Nature    of    present    difficulties    in    in- 

dustry ;  their  industrial,  commercial, 
and  monetary  causes. 

3.  Possibilities  of  action : 

(a)  Organization  of  production,  includ- 

ing in  particular  industrial  agree- 
ments ;  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  production,  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  of  labor ;  their  legal 
position;  their  connection  with 
customs  problems. 

(b)  Importance  of   collection   and 

prompt  exchange  of  statistical  in- 
formation with  regard  to  indus- 
trial production. 
Agriculture: 

1.  The    present    position    of   agriculture 

compared  with  pre-war  conditions, 
in  respect  of  production,  consump- 
tion, stocks,  prices,  and  free  circula- 
tion of  agricultural  products. 

2.  Causes  of  present  difficulties. 

3.  Possibilities  of  international  action: 

(a)  Development     and     international 

collaboration  of  producers'  and 
consumers'  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  different  systems  of 

co-operative  organization. 

(b)  Continuous  exchange  of  adequate 

information  concerning  agricul- 
tural conditions,  scientific  and 
technical  research,  agricultural 
credit,  etc. 

(c)  Development    of    the    purchasing 

power  of  agricultural  producers. 
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CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS 

THE  center  of  interest  in  China's  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world  continues 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment to  the  treaties  forced  upon  China  by 
other  powers  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
Only  the  Belgian  and  the  Japanese 
treaties  are  involved  so  far,  but  a  whole 
series  of  other  pacts  are  bound  to  be 
gradually  drawn  into  the  controversy. 

Chinese  Note  to  Belgium 

On  November  19  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  sent  a  note  to  the  Belgian  Minister 
pointing  out  that  the  issue  between  China 
and  Belgium  is  not  the  technical  inter- 
pretation of  Article  46  of  the  Treaty  of 
1865  (which  was  denounced  by  China  last 
April,  though  Belgium  alone  had  the 
right  of  denunciation),  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment, which  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  judicial  inquiry.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
appeal  to  an  international  tribunal,  it 
should  be  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
in  virtue  of  Article  XI  (which  deals  vrith 
circumstances  affecting  relations  which 
threaten  to  disturb  international  peace), 
but  the  Chinese  Government  believes  that 
it  is  most  important  in  their  common 
interests  that  both  nations  should 
promptly  proceed  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mu- 
tuality. 

Japanese  Reply  to  Peking 

On  November  10  the  Japanese  reply 
to  the  Chinese  request  for  revision  of  the 
1896  treaty,  the  decennial  period  of  which 
expired  on  October  20,  was  delivered  at 
the  Waichiaopu  (Foreign  Office).  The 
Chinese  note  of  that  date  expresses  the 
wish  for  a  fundamental  revision  based  on 
the  principles  of  equality  and  reciprocity, 
as  being  of  great  importance  to  the  future 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  the  revision 
to  be  effected  within  a  prescribed  period 
of  six  months.  On  the  point  of  the  time 
limit  the  note  made  the  surprising  threat 
that  "if  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
period  no  treaty  is  completed,  the  Chinese 
Government  will  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  determining  and  declaring  its 
attitude  vis-a-vis  the  existing  treaties." 
It  adds  that  the  Chinese  Government  re- 
serves all  rights  in  this  respect. 


The  first  six  paragraphs  of  the 
Japanese  reply  are  worded  with  extreme 
moderation,  but  the  seventh  contains  a 
sharp  rebuke.  In  consenting  to  revision, 
the  reply  points  out  that  Article  26  of  the 
treaty  limits  revision  to  articles  relating 
to  tariffs  and  commerce,  and  that  the 
Chinese  presumption  that  entire  treaties 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  is  neither 
contemplated  nor  sanctioned  in  any 
existing  stipulations  between  Japan 
and  China.  While  disclaiming,  however, 
any  desire  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  nego- 
tiations, the  Japanese  Government,  with- 
out prejudice  to  its  legal  position,  is  will- 
ing to  consider  sympathetically  the  wishes 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  confident  that 
a  sense  of  moderation  will  actuate  the 
Chinese. 

The  note  concludes  by  intimating  that 
the  attention  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment had  been  arrested  by  the  Chinese 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  time 
limit  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty. 
It  says : 

The  Japanese  Government  is  unable  to  con- 
ceal a  sense  of  disappointment  at  such  terms. 
The  reservation  and  implications  involved  in 
this  paragraph  do  not  seem  entirely  to  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  help- 
fulness which  alone  can  insure  the  success  of 
the  proposed  negotiations.  At  all  events,  the 
Japanese  Government  feels  it  due  to  frank- 
ness to  state  that  its  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal of  revision  of  the  treaties  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  acquiescence  in  any  rights 
asserted  in  the  Waichiaopu's  communication. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
Belgians,  next  April  is  likely  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult month  for  the  Japanese. 

British  Trade  With  China 

The  British  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  has  issued  the  report  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
George,  acting  commercial  secretary, 
Shanghai,  on  the  commercial,  industrial, 
and  economical  situation  in  China  to  June 
30,  1926. 

Mr.  George,  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  British  trade  with  China,  says  1925 
will  be  remembered  as  the  year  of  the 
anti-British  boycott  and  its  dire  conse- 
quences to  British  trade.  Imports  into 
China  from  the  British  Empire  (exclud- 
ing Hongkong)  dwindled  from  197,- 
270,000  taels  in  1924  to  160,550,000  in 
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1925,  while  the  British  share  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  fell  from  38.71  per  cent  in  1924 
to  28.14.  After  relating  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  spread  of  the  boycott  and  its 
accompaniment  bjy  violent  propaganda, 
intimidation,  and  bribery,  Mr.  George 
says  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  precise 
damage  caused  by  this  agitation.  He 
gives,  however,  some  details  of  its  wide- 
spread consequences. 
He  says: 

The  boycott  rendered  idle  for  four  or  five 
months  over  100  British  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastal  and  river  trade  and  diverted  large 
numbers  of  ocean-going  vessels  to  SingaiM)re, 
Manila,  and  Japan  ports,  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  handling  or  landing  cargo  at 
Shanghai  and  other  China  ports.  It  put  a 
stop  for  some  four  months  to  all  work  in 
British  industrial  concerns  in  Shanghai.  .  .  . 
It  caused  grave  losses  to  British  firms  in  re- 
spect of  goods  ordered  by  Chinese  customers 
on  their  own  account,  which  they  were  unable 
to  transship  or  deliver  and  on  which  heavy 
charges  for  storage,  insurance,  and  interest 
had  to  be  paid  .  .  .  and  diverted  orders 
for  many  commodities  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  continent. 

Native  agents  of  foreign  firms  compet- 
ing with  British  encouraged  and  sub- 
sidized the  agitation,  which  was  supported 
openly  by  the  Chinese  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  Chinese  merchants  and  indus- 
trialists. 

The  boycott  never  obtained  a  strong 
footing  in  northern  China  and  Man- 
churia, but  in  central  and  southern  China 
it  was  most  vigorous.  It  still  persists  in 
the  south  to  some  extent.  Mr.  George 
says  "it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  anti-British  bias 
is  largely  an  artificial  one,  due  entirely  to 
the  predominant  part  that  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  played  in  foreign  relations 
with  China." 

Disorders  Created  by  the  Militarists 

Mr.  George,  in  a  general  survey  of  the 
situation,  states  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
order created  by  the  militarists,  it  is  only 
the  Chinese  genius  for  local  self-govern- 
ment that  saves  the  country  from  com- 
plete chaos.  Though  countless  forms  of 
local  taxation  are  enforced  in  several 
provinces,  the  surprising  fact  remains 
that  the  revenues  derived  from  legitimate 


taxation  exceeded  all  previous  "records." 
This,  Mr.  George  explains  on  the  ground, 
first,  that  the  disturbances  are  mostly  local, 
affecting  one  and  then  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  rarely  involving  the  whole 
country  at  once;  secondly,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in 
and  through  the  treaty  ports  where  there 
is  comparative  stability,  largely  due  to 
the  presence  of  well-organized  foreign 
settlements.  Although  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  native  population  resides  in 
these  ports,  expert  estimates  have  put  the 
proportion  of  foreign  imports  consumed 
in  them  at  between  35  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  Finally,  Mr.  George  sup- 
poses that  the  present  demand  for  foreign 
goods  is  in  the  nature  of  an  irreducible 
minimum  which  local  disorders  cannot 
further  affect. 

In  regard  to  the  disorganization  of  and 
damage  to  the  railways  caused  by  the 
militarists,  Mr.  George  quotes  a  foreign 
expert  attached  to  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Communications  for  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  goods  lost  to  commerce  through 
the  inability  in  Forth  China  to  transport 
them,  between  September,  1924,  and  De- 
cember, 1925,  as  being  little  short  of 
$800,000,000. 


MILITARY  CONTROL  OF 
GERMANY 

THE  decision  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  made  at  its  De- 
cember meeting,  whereby  the  supervision 
of  German  disarmament  will  be  placed  on 
February  1  directly  under  the  League,  was 
preceded  by  long  and  strenuous  negotia- 
tions. On  the  very  eve  of  the  Council 
meeting,  important  conversations  took 
place  between  the  British,  French,  Italian, 
Belgian,  and  German  governments. 

British  "Minimum  Program" 

The  initiative  in  these  conversations 
came  from  the  British  side.  A  memo- 
randum prepared  by  British  military  ex- 
perts and  containing  the  "minimum  pro- 
gram" with  which  Germany  should  be 
asked  to  comply  if  she  desires  to  see  the 
Allied  Military  Commission  of  Control 
withdrawn  from  Berlin  and  replaced  by 
a  supervisory  committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,   was   drawn   up   and   was   com- 
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municated  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
about  the  middle  of  November  to  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Brussels.  The  points  of  the 
"minimum  program"  were : 

(1)  Subordination  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Reiehswehr  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Minister  for  Defense. 

(2)  Regularization  of  the  question  of 
recruiting  and  of  the  military  associa- 
tions. 

(3)  Control  of  the  export  of  arms  and 
munitions. 

(4)  Destruction  of  new  fortifications  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Germany. 

In  regard  to  the  points  1  and  2,  the 
view  taJfen  by  the  British  military  au- 
thorities was  that  Germany  has  already 
done  much  towards  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, and  that  the  growing  national  sup- 
port for  the  policy  of  Herr  Stresemann 
will  do  the  rest.  The  third  point  was 
considered  the  most  important  and  was 
really  the  touchstone  of  German  willing- 
ness to  apply  the  spirit  of  the  Treaties  of 
Locarno.  The  fourth  point  raised  the 
question  of  the  exact  interpretation  of  the 
relevant  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  view  taken  in  London  was  that  it 
would  be  best  left  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
at  The  Hague. 

French  Attitude  to  the  Question 

In  reply  to  this  memorandum,  M. 
Briand  assured  Sir  Austin  Chamberlain 
that  ■  the  most  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  Germany  remained  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  foreign  policy,  adding 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  delay  an 
amicable  and  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
armament problem.  Nevertheless,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
Cologne  sector  had  been  conceded  to  Herr 
Luther  and  Herr  Stresemann  in  the  hope 
of  a  swift  compliance  by  the  German 
Government  with  precisely  those  points 
mentioned  in  the  British  memorandum. 
M.  Briand  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
useful  in  the  long  run  for  all  the  conces- 
sions to  come  from  only  one  side.  The 
Belgian  and  Italian  attitude  towards  the 
British  memorandum  were  favorable. 

The  crucial  problem  before  the  Allied 
government  has  not  been  the  transforma- 
tion of  military  control — that  principle 
was  already  considered  as  accepted — but 


the  exact  powers  which  shall  be  given  to 
the  organ  of  the  League  of  Nations  when 
it  is  constituted.  The  French  desired  a 
permanent  commission,  with  the  right  of 
supervision  at  any  time,  this  right  to  ap- 
ply especially  to  the  demilitarized  zone  of 
the  Ehine.  The  British  point  of  view  was 
that  this  would  be  going  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  that  the 
powers  of  control  of  the  League  should 
become  enforceable  only  in  specific  cases 
where  a  definite  complaint  is  made  by  an 
interested  power. 


RUSSIAN  FOREIGN  CREDITS 

ACCOEDING  to  European  Economic 
and  Political  Survey,  various 
credits  have  been  granted  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  a  number  of  European  countries  for 
the  development  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. These  credits  are  of  three  kinds: 
(1)  those  obtained  by  Soviet  banks 
abroad;  (2)  those  granted  directly  by 
foreign  banks;  and  (3)  commercial  credits 
granted  by  foreign  clients. 

The  Soviet  banks  which  are  established 
abroad  and  which  have  secured  credits 
for  Russian  trade  are  the  following:  At 
London,  the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow 
and  the  Bank  of  Russian  Trade,  Ltd. 
(Sovrabank),  formerly  Arcosbank;  at 
Paris,  Banque  Commerciale  pour  I'Europe 
du  Nord)  (acquired  by  the  Banque  pour 
le  Commerce  Etranger)  and  a  branch  of 
the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow;  at  Riga, 
Bank  Co-operation  de  Transit;  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  branch  of  the  Banque  pour 
le  Commerce  Etranger  de  Moscou.  Be- 
sides, three  foreign  banks  are  in  close  re- 
lations with  the  National  Bank  of  Mos- 
cow ;  at  Berlin,  Garantie  und  Kredit  Bank 
fur  d'Osten  (Garkrebo)  ;  at  Stockholm, 
Svenska  Economiactiebolaget ;  at  Copen- 
hagen, Det  Viordisae  Kreditactienselskab. 
In  the  Orient  the  Soviets  possess  the  fol- 
lowing financial  establishments:  At  Te- 
heran, the  Russo-Persian  Bank,  with 
seven  branches;  at  Kharbin,  the  Bank  of 
the  Far  East  and  the  Commercial  and  In- 
dustrial Bank  of  Mongolia. 

Certain  credits  that  were  obtained  in 
England  were  used  for  textile  machinery. 
Their  amount  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
they  are  said  to  have  run  from  three  to 
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eighteen  months.  Some  of  them  involved 
interest  and  commission  payments 
amounting  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

The  credits  secured  in  Czechoslovakia 
are  estimated  at  seven  million  French 
francs,  those  obtained  in  Italy  at  about 
sixty  million  lire.  The  motives  for  the 
Italian  advances  have  been  partly  po- 
litical and  partly  economic.  The  eco- 
nomic reason  has  been  that  Italy  wanted 
to  secure  Soviet  wheat  and  scrap  iron. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  Italy's  ex- 
perience has  not  been  favorable,  since 
Eussia  has  not  been  able  to  deliver  the 
wheat  she  promised  and  the  deKveries  of 
scrap  iron  have  been  small. 

Small  grants  to  Eussia  have  also  been 
made  in  Austria  and  in  Scandinavia. 
Sweden  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
well  disposed  towards  the  credits  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  get  cereal  supplies 
from  Eussia. 

France,  likewise,  has  accorded  credits 
to  Eussia,  some  of  which  had  a  long-term 
character.  They  were  especially  large 
during  the  first  half  of  1935.  The  Soviet 
total  purchases  or  orders  in  France  for 
the  period  January  to  September,  1925, 
amounted  to  254,958,800  francs.  Of  this 
amount  9.5  per  cent  was  paid  in  advance 
on  orders,  31.1  per  cent  was  paid  in  cash, 
and  58.4  per  cent  was  done  on  credit. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  the 
period  January  to  September,  1925, 
credits  of  more  than  six  months  repre- 
sented 1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  of 
credits.  During  the  next  three  months, 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  of  credits  were 
for  periods  longer  than  six  months,  and 
from  July  to  September,  24.8  per  cent 
of  the  credits  granted  ran  for  longer  than 
six  months.  In  September  credits  were 
granted  to  the  amount  of  14,250,000 
francs  for  terms  ranging  from  eleven  to 
twenty-four  months.  The  conditions  of 
payment  accepted  by  French  houses  have 
been  generally  from  10  to  15  per  cent  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  order,  25  per  cent 
on  delivery,  and  the  rest  at  varying 
periods. 

By  far  the  largest  credits  have  been  se- 
cured in  Germany.  Shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  last 
year,  a  bank  credit  of  75  million  gold 
marks  was  given  to  the  Soviets  by  a  group 
of  German  financial  institutions.     Later, 


another  loan  of  about  20  million  marks 
was  made.  Both  of  these  loans  involved 
short-term  credits,  and  payment  on  them 
is  said  to  have  been  received. 

A  few  months  ago  the  negotiations  for 
financing  industrial  purchases  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Soviet  Union  were  success- 
fully completed.  According  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  Eeich  and  the  State  govern- 
ments have  undertaken  a  60  per  cent 
guarantee  on  deliveries  of  German  goods 
on  two-  and  four-year  credits  up  to  the 
total  amount  of  300  million  marks.  The 
Eeich's  share  in  the  guarantee  is  35  per 
cent  and  that  of  the  various  State  25  per 
cent.  The  remaining  40  per  cent  of  the 
risk  is  taken  by  the  firms.  The  initial 
risk — that  is,  20  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
the  goods — rests  on  the  producer  or  ex- 
porter. If  the  loss  is  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  sale  price,  but  does  not  exceed 
60  per  cent,  the  guarantee  of  the  Eeich 
comes  into  operation.  If  the  loss  incurred 
is  more  than  80  per  cent,  the  producer  or 
exporter  bears  the  risk.  The  guarantee 
applies  only  to  transactions  with  the  ofii- 
cial  Soviet  organizations. 

The  total  of  the  transactions  made 
under  the  300-million  mark  guarantee 
amoimts  now  to  92.7  million  marks.  The 
contracts  in  certain  of  the  industries 
amount  to  the  following  sums: 

Million 
Reichmarks 

Machine  tools  17.8 

Motor  machines  1.6 

Machinery  for  forges  and  rolling  mills. .     8.4 

Ore  installations    19.3 

Paper-mill  machinery 3.6 

Automobile   industry    3.6 

Products  from  forges  and  rolling  mills..  1.3 
Electrical  industry    3. 

Other  transactions  are  being  negotiated 
under  the  same  scheme. 


Eepeated  and  insistent  efforts  have  been 
made  by  friends  of  the  Soviet  regime  in 
the  British  Parliament  to  induce  the  De- 
partment of  Overseas  Trade  to  extend  to 
Eussian  trade  the  privileges  of  the  Trade 
Facilities  Act.  Under  this  Act,  the  Treas- 
ury guarantees  certain  credits  extended  to 
foreign  countries.  However,  up  to  now, 
the  British  Government  has  been  adamant 
in  refusing  all  requests  for  the  application 
of  the  Act  to  Eussian  trade. 
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BRITISH    MEMORANDUM    ON 
MANDATED    TERRITORIES 

ON  NOVEMBER  19  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations  issued  a 
memorandum  recording  the  outspoken 
opinion  of  Great  Britain — speaking  in 
this  matter  also  for  the  governments  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  equally 
administer  mandated  territories — upon 
the  compilation  of  the  annual  reports  on 
the  mandated  territories  and  upon  the 
hearing  of  petitioners  in  exceptional 
cases. 

The  memorandum  of  the  British  For- 
eign Office,  dated  Nomember  8,  opens  with 
an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  shown  by  the  Council  in  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
views.  It  passes  on  to  an  examination  of 
the  theory  and  purpose  of  mandates  and 
quotes  extracts  from  the  report  of  M. 
Hymans,  who,  in  August,  1920,  as  rap- 
porteur, explained  the  limits  of  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  intended  for  the 
mandatories.  Commenting  on  M.  Hy- 
man's  interpretation,  the  memorandum 
says  the  object  of  the  report  is  to  satisfy 
the  Council  as  to  the  "moral  and  ma- 
terial situation  of  the  inhabitants,"  but 
clearly  the  Council  is  not  called  upon, 
either  by  itself  or  through  the  Mandates 
Commission,  to  check  and  examine  every 
detail  of  administration;  neither  can  it 
have  the  means  to  discharge  such  a  Her- 
culean task.  If  it  should  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ideals  expressed  in 
Article  22  of  the  Covenant  were  not  be- 
ing realized,  it  would  pursue  its  inquiries 
and  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
thought  proper  for  removing  any  particu- 
lar abuses  that  might  be  revealed;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  ever  intended  that  the  manda- 
tory governments  should  be  called  upon  to 
submit  annually  for  confirmation  or 
criticism  by  the  Council  or  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  all  the  details  of 
its  administration  and  legislative  activi- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  M.  Hyman's  plan 
plainly  excluded  the  idea  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure.    The  memorandum  proceeds: 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
mandatory  governments  of  the  British  Em- 


pire feel  that  both  the  proposals  now  put 
forward  by  the  Mandates  Commission  are 
based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  commission  and  the 
Council.  The  theory  that  petitioners  should 
have  a  means  of  making  their  grievances 
known  is  perfectly  correct,  but  the  commis- 
sion's suggestion  that  a  hearing  should  be 
given  to  the  petitioners  is,  they  submit,  an 
incorrect  and  dangerous  application  of  the 
theory.  The  view  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  that  there  are  the  gravest  objections 
to  the  grant  of  any  form  of  audience  by  an 
advisory  commission  of  the  League  to  peti- 
tioners who  either  are  themselves  inhabitants 
of  a  territory  administered  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  under  mandate  or  are  petitioners 
on  behalf  of  inhabitants  of  such  territories. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  Mandates  Com- 
mission should  be  unable  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  on  the  sole  basis  of  written  documents 
as  to  whether  certain  petitions  are  well 
founded  or  not.  No  such  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  the  Colonial  Office,  although 
every  individual  in  the  overseas  territories 
has  the  right  of  petitioning  on  any  question. 
This  right  of  petition  is  constantly  exercised, 
but,  although  the  petitions,  coming  as  they 
do  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  cover 
the  widest  possible  range,  it  has  never  been 
found  necessary  to  grant  audiences  to  peti- 
tioners. 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  in  any 
case  in  which,  after  examination  of  a  written 
petition,  the  Mandates  Commission  finds 
itself  unable  to  make  a  definite  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Council,  its  proper  course  would  be 
to  request  the  mandatory  power  concerned  to 
furnish  or  to  obtain  from  the  petitioner  such 
further  information  as  it  required.  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  confident  that  the 
mandatory  would  always  be  ready  to  reply 
fully. 

Guided  by  the  same  principle.  His  Majesty's 
Government  submits  that  the  list  of  questions 
comprising,  as  it  does,  over  230,  far  exceeds 
what  Is  necessary  to  the  commission  or  what 
is  compatible  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  rules  approved  by  the 
Council.  Among  them  are  questions  relating 
to  points  on  which,  according  to  British  prac- 
tice, itself  the  result  of  an  unequaled  ex- 
perience in  many  different  countries  and 
conditions,  the  home  government  would  not 
think  it  wise  to  interfere  with  a  colonial  ad- 
ministration.   The  mandatory  governments  of 
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the  British  Empire,  and  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment among  them,  have  shown  themselves 
anxious  at  all  times  to  afford  to  the  commis- 
sion all  the  information  that  is  material  to 
the  discharge  of  its  responsible  duties,  but 
they  submit  that  this  purpose  would  be  amply 
secured  for  the  future  if  the  list  of  ques- 
tions were  limited  to  its  subheadings  and 
the  extreme  minutiae  under  the  subheadings 
were  omitted. 


The  memorandum  concludes  with  a 
repetition  of  the  British  Government's 
appreciation  of  the  care,  attention,  and 
devotion  which  the  Mandates  Commission 
has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  task 
and  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  the 
commission  will  not  see  in  these  observa- 
tions any  unfriendly  or  depreciatory  in- 
tention. 


CHINA  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

By  DR.  SAO-KE  ALFRED  SZE 
The  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States 


ABOUT  fifty  years  ago  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
L  the  first  President  of  that  famous 
American  institution  in  Constantinople, 
Eobert  College,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Among  the  Turks,"  in  which  he  com- 
mented on  the  then  intensive  campaign  of 
falsification  and  malice  which  was  being 
waged  against  the  Turkish  State  and  the 
Turkish  people.    He  said : 

A  great  association  has  been  formed  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  all  the 
faults  of  Turkey.  The  testimony  is  mainly 
from  travelers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  empha- 
size the  honesty  or  integrity  of  the  writers 
or  the  purity  of  their  motives,  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  inquire  whether  any  government 
could  stand  such  an  ordeal  unharmed. 

Suppose  a  great  association  should  be 
formed  in  the  United  States,  and  money 
freely  poured  into  its  treasury,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  searching  out  all  the  atrocious  mur- 
ders and  cases  of  poison  in  England.  .  .  . 
Or,  suppose  such  an  association  in  England 
should  expose  all  our  Indian  massacres,  etc. 
Should  we  probably  consider  those  engaged 
in  such  a  work  as  actuated  by  a  peculiarly 
Christian  spirit?  There  would  be  some 
among  us,  doubtless,  who  would  take  that 
view,  but  would  it  be  the  national  view? 
Would  it  work  a  grand  reformation? 

Dr.  Hamlin  deplored  this  unwise  on- 
slaught against  a  great  nation  which  he 
could  see  would  create  a  prejudice  that 
could  not  be  easily  overcome  and  which  in 
the  end  was  sure  to  arouse  international 
hatred  and  hostility.    He  said :  "Whenever 


I  pick  up  a  paper  of  Eastern  news  I  pray, 
'0,  Lord,  endow  me  with  a  suitable  sense 
of  unbelief !' " 

Two  years  ago.  Prof.  Eliot  Grinnell 
Mears,  after  living  in  Turkey  as  an  Amer- 
ican Government  official,  published  a  book 
entitled  "Modern  Turkey,"'  to  which 
Admiral  Bristol,  who  is  now  the  American 
High  Commissioner  in  that  country,  wrote 
the  foreword.  In  this  foreword  Admiral 
Bristol  says : 

It  is  appalling  to  know  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  situation  has  been  deliberately  sup- 
pressed by  sentiment  and  censorship,  and 
that  the  world  in  general  has  been  led  into 
accepting  specially  prepared  literature  as 
fact.  Few  foreigners,  indeed,  realize  that  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  as  it  existed  in  1914  the 
Arabs  were  as  numerous  as  the  Turks,  that 
the  Armenians  formed  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  and  that  the  Arab 
and  Kurdish  Mohammedans  were  hostile  to 
the  Turkish  Mohammedans.  .  .  .  Unless 
the  foreigner,  whatever  his  nationality,  ap- 
proaches in  a  spirit  of  fair-minded  studious- 
ness  the  intricate  overlapping  questions  of 
race,  religion,  and  nationality  in  their  pe- 
culiar Oriental  setting,  he  must  fail  to  grasp 
the  distinction  between  fiction  and  reality, 
between  things  as  he  thinks  they  are  and 
things  as  they  really  are. 

I  refer  to  these  statements  because  they 
give  point  to  a  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts my  own  country,  China ;  for  I  note 
in  the  press  and  occasionally  in  the  utter- 
ances of  public  men  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries statements  which  cannot  but  create  a 
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false  impression  of  what  is  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  China.  These  statements, 
even  when  they  do  not  misreport  or  mag- 
nify the  facts,  often  present  a  distorted 
picture  to  the  reader  or  hearer,  because 
they  do  not  take  into  due  account  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Chinese  social,  commercial, 
and  political  life — peculiarities  which  can 
be  fully  appreciated  only  by  one  who  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese  customs 
and  life.  And  it  does  not  need  to  be  said 
that  this  intimate  knowledge  can  be 
gained  only  as  a  result  of  a  long  and 
sympathetic  study  of  China  and  of  her 
problems.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  single  il- 
lustration, the  Chinese  people,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  greater  than  in  any  other  con- 
siderable group  of  civilized  people,  con- 
duct their  affairs  of  life  without  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  political  authority. 
They  are  predominantly  an  agricultural 
people,  and  they  live  for  the  most  part 
in  small  villages.  Socially  and  economi- 
cally their  wants  are  not  many,  and  their 
relations  with  one  another  are  simple  and 
easily  regulated.  Furthermore,  they  are, 
by  their  social  and  ethical  philosophies, 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  adjusting 
their  differences  or  controversies  by  in- 
formal or  arbitral  means.  They  thus  are 
not  constantly  dependent,  as  are  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  world,  upon  the 
agencies  of  government;  nor  obliged,  ex- 
cept upon  the  rarest  of  occasions,  to  resort 
to  the  technical  and  mandatory  processes 
of  political  laws.  It  therefore  results  that, 
when  there  is  a  failure  of  these  govern- 
mental agencies  and  political  laws  to  func- 
tion efficiently,  there  is  not  in  China  that 
social  and  commercial  disorganization  and 
demoralization  which  necessarily  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  nations  of  the  West,  which 
are  more  highly  industrialized  and  whose 
dominant  ethical  and  political  philos- 
ophies place  so  much  greater  reliance  upon 
the  exercise  of  governmental  authority  and 
the  application  of  physical  force. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  the  people  of  China  are  not,  at 
the  present  time,  suffering  from  the  civil 
strife  which  exists,  within  their  borders, 
or  from  the  lack  of  efficient  controlling 
power  upon  the  part  of  their  civil  authori- 
ties; but  I  do  desire  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  social 


and  economic  life  of  the  Chinese  people 
is  proceeding  without  serious  disturbance. 
This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  during  recent  years  and  up  to  the 
very  present  time,  China's  foreign  trade 
has  increased  rather  than  decreased,  and 
that  the  notes  of  her  largest  public  bank, 
the  Bank  of  Communications,  circulate 
everywhere,  except  in  Manchuria,  prac- 
tically at  par.  Therefore,  and  this  I 
emphasize,  one  cannot  argue  from  what 
is  to  be  expected  to  happen  in  American 
and  European  countries  from  a  disturb- 
ance of  political  conditions  to  what  will 
take  place  in  China  under  similar  dis- 
turbed conditions.  And,  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  a  very  wrong  impression  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  China  is  produced  by 
simply  describing  the  political  and  mili- 
tary difficulties  with  which  my  people  are 
contending  without,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
scribing the  great,  and,  indeed,  the  almost 
miraculous,  constructive  forces  that  are 
operating  in  China  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion— forces  which  are  modernizing  peda- 
gogical methods,  spreading  scientific 
truths,  and  rapidly  creating  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  regarding  not  only  matters 
political  but  also  the  other  concerns  of 
civilized  life. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  present  sit- 
uation is  a  serious  one — one  which  has 
been  described  by  some  as  the  gravest 
which  has  existed  since  the  so-called  Boxer 
year  of  1900.  This  serious  aspect  of 
affairs  in  China  is  the  intense  opposition 
which  has  grown  up  among  my  people  to 
having  their  own  affairs  subject  to  foreign 
control,  and  their  consequent  determina- 
tion to  rid  themselves,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  of  the  treaties  which  pro- 
vide for  that  control. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out 
that,  serious  as  this  situation  is,  it 
is  by  no  means  analogous  to  the  Boxer 
movement  of  1900.  The  present  move- 
ment is  a  genuine  nationalistic  one  and 
purely  defensive  in  character.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  secure  a  situation  under  which 
China  will  be  allowed  to  live  and  develop 
according  to  the  autonomous  dictates  of 
her  own  genius  and  her  own  national  in- 
terest. 

In  1900  the  United  States  sought  to 
meet  in  a  just  manner  the  exigencies  and 
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potentialities  of  the  situation  by  securing 
harmonious  and  enlightened  action  upon 
the  part  of  all  the  foreign  powers  con- 
cerned. At  that  time  the  United  States 
sent  out  to  China  as  High  Commissioner 
to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  W.  W.  Eockhill.  This  was 
a  most  fortunate  selection,  for  Mr.  Eock- 
hill was  a  man  of  great  ability,  a  diplomat 
of  experience,  a  statesman  of  vision,  keen 
perception  and  sound  judgment,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  Chinese  people  and  their  civili- 
zation. The  nations  of  the  present  day 
will  be  fortunate  if  they  can  secure  and  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  equally  enlight- 
ened and  competent  agents. 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  what 
China  asks  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
My  answer  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — "justice."  This  idea  of  justice  is 
contained  in  the  precept  of  Confucius: 
"Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not 
wish  them  to  do  to  yourself."  China 
wishes  to  live  in  peace  with  the  other 
powers  and  to  maintain  with  them  rela- 
tions of  friendship,  good  will  and  co-oper- 
ation. But  this  desired  and  desirable  re- 
gime cannot  be  secured  and  maintained 
until  the  Chinese  people  feel  that  their 
legitimate  interests  are  being  recog- 
nized and  their  sovereign  rights  respected 
by  the  other  powers. 

It  was  largely  out  of  China's  efforts  to 
exclude  the  introduction  of  British  Indian 
opium — that  most  pernicious  drug — from 
her  borders  that  the  first  war  with  Great 
Britain  arose.  As  a  result  of  her  defeat 
in  this  war  by  Great  Britain,  onerous 
terms  were  imposed  upon  China,  embodied 
in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  of  1842,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  inroads  upon 
China's  autonomy  and  territorial  integ- 
rity and  which  culminated  seventy-three 
years  later,  in  1915,  in  the  infamous 
Twenty-one  Demands  of  Japan. 

These  treaty  limitations  upon  China's 
freedom  of  action  within  her  own  terri- 
tories have  seriously  interfered  with  her 
growth  as  a  nation  and  as  a  sovereign, 
united  people.  The  most  serious  of  these 
restrictions  have  been  the  denial  to  China 
of  the  right  to  hold  foreigners  within  her 
borders  amenable  to  her  own  laws  and 
courts   and  the   requirement   that   China 


shall  not  levy  more  than  5  per  centum 
ad  valorem  duty  upon  exports  and  im- 
ports. 

The  jurisdictional  immunity  of  for- 
eigners from  Chinese  authority  has  been 
carried  far  beyond  what  was  contemplated 
by  China  when  she  was  constrained  to 
agree  to  it  and,  indeed,  far  beyond  what 
the  treaty  stipulations  themselves  provide. 
As  this  system  of  extraterritoriality,  as  it 
is  called,  actually  operates,  foreigners,  in 
many  cases,  are  able  to  commit  offences 
with  impunity,  either  because  of  the  lack 
of  foreign  courts  to  punish  them  or  be- 
cause of  the  unfairness  or  laxity  with 
which  the  foreign  laws  are  applied  by  the 
consular  courts.  In  fact,  however,  the 
system  itself  has  inherent  and  ineradi- 
cable defects;  it  cannot  operate  satis- 
factorily or  fail  to  impede  China's  effort 
to  establish  a  strong  and  efficient  pubKc 
administration. 

The  commercial  advantages  derived  by 
foreigners  from  their  extraterritorial 
status  are  scarcely  less  irksome  and  irritat- 
ing to  the  Chinese.  Foreign  business 
firms  and  business  men,  being  freed  from 
Chinese  control  or  supervision,  are  enabled 
to  do  things  which  the  Chinese  firms  and 
individuals  are  forbidden  to  do.  For  ex- 
ample, the  foreign  banks  in  China  are  at 
liberty,  without  consulting  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  establish  branches  in  any 
of  the  Chinese  treaty  ports,  and  to  issue 
their  circulating  notes  without  reference 
to  Chinese  laws.  And,  it  may  be  here 
interjected,  it  is  not  long  ago  that  a  large 
foreign  bank  failed,  leaving  a  large 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  which,  of 
course,  thus  became  irredeemable.  For- 
eign insurance  firms  have  also  sprung  up 
in  China  and  are  exempt  from  Chinese 
supervision  or  examination  by  the  local 
authorities,  as  regards  their  operations 
and  investments. 

An  economic  advantage  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  foreigners  have  claimed 
as  accruing  to  themselves  by  reason  of 
their  extraterritorial  status  has  been  ex- 
emption from  the  local  and  excise  taxes 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  have  to  pay. 

The  injustice  to  China  and  the  detri- 
mental economic  and  financial  effects  upon 
China  of  the  limitation  upon  her  right  to 
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levy  export  and  import  dues  I  do  not  need 
to  dwell  upon,  for  they  are  obvious.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  heard  this  limitation  de- 
fended, if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  a  de- 
fense, except  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  foreigners  dealing 
with  China.  No  one  has  ever  been  so  bold 
as  to  assert  that  China  does  not  suffer 
seriously  from  the  limitation  thus  imposed 
upon  her.  Not  only  is  she  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  reasonable  income 
from  her  customs  dues,  but  she  is  pre- 
vented from  protecting  her  own  industries 
from  foreign  competition,  or  discouraging 
by  high  duties  the  use  of  articles  the  con- 
sumption of  which  by  her  own  people  she 
may  wish  to  discourage.  Thus  not  only  is 
China's  treasury  denied  an  income  which 
it  should  receive,  but  the  normal  and 
proper  development  of  the  economic  life 
of  her  people  is  prevented. 

I  have  spoken  of  but  two  of  the  impedi- 
ments imposed  upon  China  by  the  foreign 
powers  and  provided  for  in  the  unequal 
treaties  which  they  have  exacted  of  China. 
There  are  other  and  serious  treaty  re- 
straints upon  China's  freedom  of  sovereign 
action  which  I  have  not  time  to  mention. 
That,  in  the  aggregate,  these  restraints 
operate  powerfully  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  China's  effort  to  place  her  new 
republican  form  of  government  upon  a 
firm  and  unified  and  administratively  ef- 
ficient basis,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  minimize 
this  effect  must  realize  that  when  a  task 
of  great  difficulty  has  to  be  performed  a 
small  additional  impediment  may  be  the 
final  factor  which  causes  failure.  This  is 
the  truth  which  is  contained  in  the 
familiar  statement  that  it  is  the  last  straw 
which  breaks  the  camel's  back. 

In  truth,  however,  the  foreign-imposed 
limitations  upon  China's  freedom  of 
action  do  more  than  add  the  last  straw 
which  renders  too  heavy  to  be  successfully 
borne  the  burden  of  the  governmental  task 
which  China  is  striving  to  accomplish. 
They  constitute  a  substantially  important 
part  of  that  burden.  As  long  as  these 
limitations  exist,  not  only  will  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  be  unable  to  secure  an  in- 
come adequate  for  its  essential  needs,  but 
it  will  be  unable  to  command  from  its 
own  people  that  respect  and  support  which 


is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  popular  form  of  political  rule.  An 
autocratic  government  may  do  without  the 
respect  and  loyalty  of  its  subjects,  but  a 
republican  government,  such  as  that  which 
China  is  endeavoring  to  maintain,  cannot 
operate  efficiently,  if,  indeed,  it  can  main- 
tain its  very  existence,  without  this  esteem 
and  allegiance.  And  how  can  one  expect 
the  Chinese  people  to  have  a  high  regard 
for  their  own  government  when  they  see 
it  impotent  to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws 
on  the  part  of  thousands  of  foreigners  liv- 
ing within  the  territories  over  which  that 
government  claims  jurisdiction,  and  un- 
able to  exercise  rights  the  enjoyment  of 
which  by  other  national  States  are  deemed 
inherent  in  their  sovereignty? 

The  Chinese,  then,  in  the  demands 
which  they  are  now  making  of  the  other 
powers,  are  asking  for  nothing  more  than 
simple  justice — for  the  respect  due  them 
as  a  sovereign  and  civilized  people. 

At  the  twenty-first  meeting  of  the 
Second  International  Opium  Conference, 
held  at  Geneva  two  years  ago,  I  urged 
upon  the  delegates  of  the  other  powers  the 
necessity  of  taking  steps  at  once  to  execute 
pledges  made  to  China  and  to  the  world 
with  reference  to  the  control  of  the  abuses 
of  opium  and  other  drugs,  etc. — pledges 
solemnly  made  as  long  ago  as  1912,  at  the 
International  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
I  solemnly  warned  them  of  the  serious  ef- 
fects that  would  result  should  they  fail  to 
do  so.  Unfortunately,  they  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  my  earnest  appeal.  What  I  then 
predicted  would  result  in  the  Far  East 
should  the  Opium  Conference  fail  in  its 
task  has  already  become  true. 

I  now  urge  that  the  powers  should  con- 
sider whether  it  will  not  be  a  wise  as 
well  as  a  just  act  upon  their  part  to  de- 
clare their  unqualified  willingness  to 
terminate  forthwith  all  the  unequal 
treaties  which  they  have  with  China,  and 
thus  surrender  forever  the  superior  posi- 
tion over  the  native  Chinese  which  they 
now  claim  for  their  nationals  in  China. 
If  this  action  is  delayed,  it  should  not 
cause  surprise  if  the  Chinese  nation,  fol- 
lowing the  recent  example  of  Turkey, 
should,  by  their  own  unilateral  act,  declare 
these  treaties  at  an  end  and  justify  this 
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action  by  referring  to  the  inherent  and 
inalienable  right  under  international  law 
of  every  sovereign  State  to  release  itself 
from  obligations  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  operation  at  the  time  they 
were  assumed  or  imposed,  have  come  to 
endanger  its  existence  or  the  attainment 
of  its  essential  and  legitimate  national  in- 
terests. Should  the  powers  anticipate  this 
action  by  themselves  surrendering  their 
special  and  unequal  treaty  rights,  they 
may  be  sure  that  they  will  fiij^a  China 
ready  to  enter  into  new  reciprocal  and 
equal  treaty  relations,  under  which  peace 
will  be  rendered  more  secure  and  all  will 
mutually  benefit. 

I  venture  to  express  the  hope,  should  the 
other  powers  not  decide  in  the  immediate 
future  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  China, 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  deterred 
from  taking  independent  action  to  that 
end.  America  has  ever  been  the  champion 
of  political  liberty,  and  in  the  past,  when 
China's  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity have  been  especially  threatened,  she 
has  not  hesitated  to  take  the  lead  in  ward- 
ing off  the  danger;  and  so,  at  the  present 
time,  she  can  gain  additional  prestige  for 
herself  by  taking  the  lead,  even  though 
this  may  mean  action  independent  upon 
her  part,  for  securing  to  China  the  full 
enjoyment  of  her  sovereign  rights. 

The  Chinese  people  have  that  same  de- 
sire and  determination  to  establish  and 
preserve  their  national  existence  that  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  have,  and  when 
they  deem  the  occasion  appropriate  they 
will  take  the  necessary  action  to  that  end. 
The  experience  of  the  last  eighty-five 
years  convinces  them  that  they  cannot  se- 
cure for  themselves  that  combination  of 
order  and  progress  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled  so  long  as  they  are  restrained  and 
humiliated  by  the  conditions  which  the 
existing  unequal  treaties  impose.  They 
are  thus  convinced  of  the  essential  justice 
of  the  demands  which  the  patriotic 
Chinese  are  making,  and  they  are  ready 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  may  be  required 
in  order  that  the  satisfaction  of  these  de- 
mands may  be  secured.  As  is  well  known 
to  you  all,  during  recent  years,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  eighteen  months,  the 
feelings  of  the  Chinese  in  these  respects 
have   become   more   articulate   and   more 


emphatic  in  their  manifestations.  The 
handwriting  is  upon  the  wall  and  should 
be  read,  for  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  por- 
tentous moment  that  a  nation  which  in- 
cludes within  its  members  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  entire  human  race  should  be  con- 
vinced with  practical  unanimity  that  the 
treaties  which  determine  its  obligations  as 
vis-a-vis  the  other  powers  are  essentially 
unequal  in  character  and  offensive  in  their 
operation. 

This  is  no  place,  even  if  it  were  proper 
for  me  to  do  so,  to  consider  the  specific 
legal  and  ethical  grounds  upon  which  a 
State  is  justified  in  terminating  treaties 
which  it  has  with  other  powers,  or  to  point 
out  the  falsity  of  the  fears  which  some  per- 
sons have  expressed  as  to  the  undesirable 
results  to  foreigners  in  China  or  to  foreign 
trade  with  China  that  might  follow  should 
foreigners  be  deprived  of  their  special  and 
unequal  rights  and  China  be  made  fully 
mistress  within  her  own  household.  These 
are  matters  of  technical  juristic  right  and 
of  specific  demonstrable  fact  with  which  I 
may  wish  to  deal  upon  some  future  and 
more  appropriate  occasion. 

Your  readers  are  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  therefore  in  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  international 
friction.  My  people  also  desire  peace. 
They  believe  that  the  use  of  force  is  es- 
sentially irrational  and  brutalizing,  and 
cannot  of  itself  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  any  question  which  contains  ethical 
elements.  But  the  Chinese  by  no  means 
believe  that  the  use  of  force  is  never  justi- 
fied or  that  peace  at  any  price  is  to  be  de- 
sired. If  an  unjust  situation  is  supported 
by  force,  it  may  have  to  be  overthrown  by 
force.  As  your  great  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  once  said,  "No  question  may  be 
considered  settled  until  it  is  settled  right." 
The  Chinese,  with  the  strong  moral  sense 
M^hich  has  been  inculcated  in  them  by  the 
great  philosophies  of  Confucius,  Men- 
cius,  and  Lao-tsze,  have  this  same  be- 
lief, and  therefore  they  will  not  feel  that 
the  relations  between  China  and  the  other 
powers  have  been  placed  upon  a  stable  and 
permanent  basis  until  these  relations  are 
of  a  fully  reciprocal  and  equal  basis. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world,  the  peaceful  development  of 
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China  and  her  millions  is  a  certainty  un- 
less that  development  is  deflected  by  for- 
eign agencies  into  channels  of  militarism. 
The  Chinese  development  of  China,  if  I 
may  put  it  that  way,  must  make  for  peace 
if  only  because  the  whole  Chinese  culture 
rests  on  the  power  and  appeal  of  moral 
force.  The  entire  body  of  Confucian 
teaching  centers  around  that  conception. 
We  hold  material  force  so  meanly  that  the 
soldier  is  the  lowest  member  of  our  social 


hierachy.  And  this  Chinese  valuation  of 
the  fighting  man  will  remain  unchanged 
as  long  as  the  Chinese  people  are  allowed 
to  progress  and  develop  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  national  character.  But  there 
is  a  danger  that  foreign  interference  and 
foreign  domination  in  Chinese  internal  af- 
fairs may  prevent  this.  And  it  is  against 
this  danger  that  all  allies  of  peace  can  be 
of  such  great  service  to  China  and  to  the 
future  of  humanity. 


"THIRTY  PIECES  OF  SILVER" 
World  Responsibility  for  the  Drug  Traffic 

BY  CATHERINE  GATE  COBLENTZ 


FOE  thirty  pieces  of  silver  Judas  Isca- 
riot  sold  his  Christ. 

"Why  not?"  his  friends  argued.  "If 
he  had  not  done  it,  some  one  else  probably 
would,  and  the  silver  is  certainly  very  use- 
ful. As  to  the  ethical  side  of  the  trans- 
action, we  admit  that  it  does  have  its 
shady  aspects.  But,  even  though  this 
Christ  claimed  to  be  a  blessing  sent  from 
God,  his  ideas  were  but  beautiful  theories, 
too  idealistic  and  abstract  to  function  in 
this  world.  Think  of  all  the  good  that 
Judas  can  do  right  now  with  thirty  pieces 
of  silver !  Judas  has  the  money ;  we  have 
seen  it.  It  is  certainly  better  for  a  Jew 
to  have  it  than  a  Pharisee,  for  instance." 

But  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself! 

Today  many  nations  of  the  world  are 
trafficking  in  opium  and  its  derivatives, 
which  destroy  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  those  persons  who  become  ad- 
dicted to  its  use. 

"Give  up  our  production?"  says  one 
European  country.  "Why,  we  are  getting 
$5,000,000  yearly  from  our  opium.   .   .   ." 

"We  need  the  money  for  rehabilitation. 
What  would  our  people  do  for  a  living? 
Would  you  theorists  have  our  little  chil- 
dren starve?"  pleads  another  nation. 

"We  cannot  give  up  this  revenue  until 
we  have  other  income  to  replace  it,"  de- 
clare others. 

And  a  great  many  of  them  say:  "We 
admit  we  do  not  like  the  opium  traffic,  but 
nothing  can  be  done.  The  plans  to  con- 
trol the  production  and  manufacture  of 


drugs  to  the  amount  needed  for  medical 
use  sound  very  well,  but,  after  all,  they 
are  only  beautiful  theories,  too  ideal  to 
apply  to  the  opium  trade." 

So  an  excuse  for  procrastination  is 
sought,  and  finally  there  is  discovered  an 
"absolutely  practical"  reason  for  delay: 

"If  we  give  up  poppy  production  and 
drug  manufacture,  China  may  raise  pop- 
pies in  large  quantities  and  make  large 
profits.  There  is  no  stable  government 
there,  and  she  might  be  most  unscrupu- 
lous about  the  trade,  most  unscrupulous, 
positively  unethical!  Anything  might 
happen !" 

And,  blinding  themselves  with  their 
revenue,  the  nations  responsible  for  the 
overproduction  of  opium  and  for  its  man- 
ufacture into  excessive  amounts  of  drugs 
not  only  betray  each  other,  but  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  suicide. 

Opium  obtained  from  the  capsules  of 
poppies  is  the  most  dangerous  drug  in 
the  world — an  increasing  menace  to  civili- 
zation. Opium  can  be  manufactured  into 
drugs  which  may  be  used  medicinally, 
but  they  are  also  used  as  "dope"  by  drug 
addicts.  While  production  is  largely  con- 
fined to  the  Orient,  abusive  consumption 
of  opium,  or  its  derivatives,  has  spread 
over  the  universe  in  one  form  or  another, 
being  especially  prevalent  in  the  Orient, 
in  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  opium  produced  is  re- 
puted to  be  ten  times  greater  than  the 
amount  required  for  medical  and  scien- 
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tific  use,  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
overproduction  is  consumed  in  one  form 
or  another  by  drug  addicts  all  over  the 
world.  What  should  have  been  a  blessing 
is  being  changed  into  the  world's  curse. 

Heroin,  morphia,  codein,  and  dionin 
are  alkaloids  educed  from  opium,  which, 
because  of  their  concentrated  form,  are 
much  more  dangerous  in  their  effect  than 
opium  itself.  Heroin  and  morphin  most 
readily  relieve  pain  and  are  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  narcotic  addiction.  Because 
of  its  speedy  habit-forming  tendency, 
heroin  has  been  universally  condemned  by 
physicians  as  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
for  medical  use.  Codein  and  dionin  have 
only  slight  habit-forming  tendencies  and 
their  hold  is  much  more  easily  broken, 
although  they  may  be  substituted  by  a 
habitue  in  the  absence  of  the  stronger 
drugs. 

The  danger  of  opium  and  its  deriva- 
tives is  that  it  destroys,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally,  those  persons  who  be- 
come addicted  to  its  use.  Through  the 
use  of  narcotics  a  man  may  become  a  con- 
firmed addict  within  a  few  days,  and  the 
habit  has  been  considered  practically  in- 
curable although  a  recent  discovery  awak- 
ens hope.  Because  the  use  of  drugs  de- 
stroys will  power,  the  addict  is  invariably 
a  potential,  and  usually  an  actual,  crim- 
inal. 

The  opium  traffic  is  not  the  peculiar 
sin  of  a  single  nation  nor  a  group  of 
nations.  Eesponsibility  for  this  trade  is 
universal.  Three  classifications  can  be 
made  of  those  nations  most  intimately 
concerned  with  the  problem,  each  classi- 
fication dealing  with  the  principal  coun- 
tries involved  :^ 

I.  Opium-producing  nations:  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Persia,  Eus- 
sia.  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs-Croats  and 
Slovenes,  and  Turkey. 

II.  Drug-manufacturing  countries: 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Japan,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States. 

III.  Nations  with  large  economic  inter- 
ests in  the  opium  traffic:  Great  Britain, 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  Siam. 

^  This  classification  suggested  by  Quincy 
Wright,  "The  Opium  Question,"  Am.  Jrnl. 
Intej-na.  Law,  April,  1924,  p.  286,  although  the 
list  is  not  identical. 


The  Asiatic  dependencies,  protectorates, 
mandates,  etc.,  of  European  nations  are 
understood  to  be  included  vrith  the 
"mother"  countries,  except  that  the  im- 
portance of  India  as  a  producing  country 
seemed  to  "warrant  its  separate  mention  in 
the  above  list.  While  it  is  possible  to  list 
some  of  these  countries  in  more  than  one 
classification,  I  have  adhered  to  the  most 
obvious. 

Granted  that  opium  is  valuable  as  a 
producer  of  revenue,  beside  this  profitable 
income  of  a  few  countries  should  be 
placed  some  of  the  world's  debits  against 
the  existing  traffic : 

Debit 

1.  Backwardness  of  the  East. 

2.  Two  opium  wars. 

3.  An  unknown  number  of  addicts. 

4.  Famines  in  the  producing  countries. 
(Opium  is  grown  on  very  rich  soil,  which 
could  be  utilized  for  food  crops.) 

5.  Money  expended  for  the  drug.  (Addicts 
will  pay  almost  any  price  to  obtain  it. ) 

6.  Money  expended  in  attempted  law  en- 
forcement. 

7.  Money  expended  for  "cures."  (Very  few 
addicts  have  stayed  "cured.") 

8.  Economic  loss  to  the  community  of  ad- 
dicts' services.  (Addicts  are  not  producers, 
are  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and  live  one- 
fourth  as  long  as  non-addicts.) 

9.  Economic  loss  to  community  for  sup- 
port of  addict  and  his  dependents. 

Credit 

Revenue  of  a  few  nations,  amounting  pos- 
sibly to  $70,000,000  annually. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  determined 
by  the  quality  of  its  citizens.  The  use  of 
drugs  destroys  the  citizen  mentally,  mor- 
ally, and  physically. 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  economic 
phase  is,  of  course,  the  political  one. 
There  is  the  desperate  struggle  of  certain 
European  nations  to  hold  in  check  their 
Asiatic  subject  peoples  (one  sometimes 
wonders  if  drugs  are  not  looked  upon  as 
a  helpful  ally)  ;  there  is  the  question  of 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  these  sub- 
ject countries;  there  is  the  existing  chaos 
in  China,  brought  about  largely,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  by  the  degeneration  of 
her  people  from  the  effects  of  the  opium 
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which  China  has  herself  raised  and  from 
the  foreign  opium  which  has  been  forced 
upon  her  and  by  the  still  more  insidious 
manufactured  drugs,  the  latter  all  of  for- 
eign manufacture. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
opium  traffic  precipitated  two  wars  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  China.  So  long 
as  certain  countries  legally  permit  and 
even  encourage  opium  production  on  a 
large  scale,  there  is  bound  to  be  constant 
friction  between  the  producing  govern- 
ments and  those  governments  which  have 
prohibitory  laws,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
enormous  smuggling  carried  on  by  reck- 
less individuals,  grave  international  com- 
plications may  result  at  any  moment. 

The  opium  traffic  disregards  the  moral 
and  humane  issues !  We  might  also  dis- 
regard them  in  this  article,  for  these  is- 
sues are  not  necessary  to  our  argument, 
even  though  they  are  great  enough  in 
themselves  to  furnish  adequate  reason  for 
the  immediate  extermination  of  all  sur- 
plus opium  production  and  drug  manufac- 
ture. Crime,  disease,  poverty,  all  have 
direct  relations  with  the  misuse  of  drugs. 
The  enslavement  of  women  for  immoral 
purposes  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
drug  question.  The  great  increase  of 
crime  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world  is  a  direct  result. 

But  the  opium  traffic  concerns  itself 
only  with  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions. The  double-faced  political  policy 
regarding  drug  consumption  now  main- 
tained by  the  Occident  appears  indicative 
of  a  desire  on  its  part  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely the  subjugation  and  backwardness 
of  the  Orient  because  of  the  political  and 
economic  advantages  thereby  accruing  to 
those  western  nations  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  this  policy. 

This  double  standard  is,  however, 
neither  politically  nor  economically  sound. 

In  the  first  place,  history  shows  that  no 
continued  policy  of  suppression  has  suc- 
ceeded. Rather,  such  a  policy  defeats 
itself.  The  white  man  today  controls 
nearly  half  of  Asia.  But  there  are  indi- 
cations everywhere  of  increasing  ferment 
and  dissatisfaction;  and  attempts  are 
being  made  by  the  various  Asiatic  nations 
to  unite  into  a  group,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  Europe,  having  as  its  motive 
the  doctrine  of  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics." 


The  continued  unethical  practices  of 
certain  European  nations  in  their  eastern 
possessions  will  aid  this  oriental  move- 
ment. Its  hindrance  would  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  contentment  of  the 
Asiatic  peoples  now  under  European  dom- 
ination. To  have  contented  subject  peo- 
ples will  necessitate  a  revision  of  Euro- 
peaji  ethics  in  favor  of  such  peoples.  A 
change  in  the  opium  policy  would  be 
prominent  in  such  a  revision. 

This  double  policy  is  financially  un- 
sound. Eevenue  derived  from  opium  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue from  these  European  colonies,  esti- 
mated, as  has  been  before  stated,  at  $70,- 
000,000  annually.  Francis  W.  Cowan, 
chief  of  the  Narcotic  Division  of  Canada, 
has  figured  out  that  it  costs  Canada  $20,- 
575,000  annually  for  10,000  addicts. 

According  to  the  same  way  of 
figuring,  it  costs  the  United 
States,  with  its  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  110,000  addicts 
(other  estimates  are  as  high 
as  one  million),  eleven  times 
as  much,  or  $226,325,000.  On 
this  continent  alone,  then,  the 
tribute  to  the  poppy  amounts 
to  $246,900,000 

Suppose  we  assume  that  Eu- 
rope has  one-third  as  many 
addicts  as  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  or  40,000,  and 
estimate  the  cost  of  addiction 
there  as  one-half  the  cost 
(American  money)  in  North 
America,  thus  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  cur- 
rency, wage  scale,  etc.,  and  we 
have  an  estimated  cost  for  Eu- 
rope of 41,150,000 

This  leaves  all  of  South  America, 
Central  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea  uncared  for  in  our  esti- 
mate. Their  total  cost  we  will 
roughly  estimate  as  the  same 
amount  which  we  allowed  for 
Europe,  or 41,150,000 


The  total  annual  outlay 
made  necessary  by  the 
existing  illicit  opium 
traffic  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  not  less  than  $329,200,000 
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And  probably  these  fibres,  used  for 
illustration  only,  are  not  nearly  as  high 
as  they  should  be.^ 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  opium  traffic 
with  the  resultant  spread  of  the  drug 
habit  from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident, 
combined  with  closer  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  West  with  the 
East,  finally  resulted  in  international  con- 
ferences looking  toward  gradual  control 
of  the  abuse  of  opium  and  its  derivatives. 
In  1909  there  was  an  international  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  situation,  and  in  1912 
an  international  conference  adopted  what 
is  known  as  the  International  Opium  Con- 
vention. 

The  contracting  powers  agreed  to  "control 
the  production  and  distribution  of  raw 
opium  .  .  .  gradually  and  effectively  to 
suppress  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  pre- 
pared opium  (i.  e.,  opium  suitable  for  con- 
sumption other  than  medical)  ...  to 
limit  exclusively  to  medical  and  legitimate 
purposes  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use"  of 
medical  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  heroin,  and 
all  new  derivatives  of  these  products  "which 
may  be  shown,  by  scientific  research  generally 
recognized,  to  be  liable  to  similar  abuse  and 
productive  of  like  ill  effects" ;  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  any  of  these  products  into 
China,  and  to  communicate  through  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands 
laws  and  statistical  information  on  the  sub- 
ject*. 

Throughout  the  convention  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  of  requiring  the  export- 
ing country  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  these  products  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  importing  country. 

Other  conferences  were  held  attempt- 
ing to  facilitate  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  eleven  countries  had  both  signed  and 
ratified  the  convention,  while  fourteen 
more  had  taken  steps  toward  ratification. 


2  Arthur  N.  Smith,  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  figures  the  financial  loss  to  the  United 
States  through  petty  larceny  and  begging  by 
addicts  as  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,000,- 
000  annually,  and  states  that  the  cost  of  their 
apprehension,  confinement,  and  care  runs  an- 
nually into  many  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Quoted  by  the  Literary  Digest,  August 
28.  1926.  p.  25. 

^Cf.  Wright,  Q.,  "The  Opium  Question," 
Am.  Jrnl.  Interna.  Law,  April,  1924,  p.  283. 


Nineteen  other  countries  had  signed,  but 
not  ratified,  the  convention.  However,  by 
a  protocol  drawn  up  at  this  conference  it 
was  provided  that  the  convention  should 
come  into  effect  upon  its  ratification,  re- 
gardless of  the  other  powers. 

The  Hague  Convention  was  loosely  con- 
structed and  capable  of  various  interpre- 
tations. The  enactment  of  the  various 
measures  depended  upon  the  individual 
legislation,  but  some  of  those  countries 
which  ratified  the  convention  did  not  ful- 
fill their  obligations  in  this  repsect,  while 
others  fulfilled  them  but  indifferently. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  execu- 
tion of  The  Hague  Convention  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  met  at 
Geneva  in  192-1-25,  upon  invitation  of 
the  League. 

The  results  were  not  what  had  been 
hoped  for.  The  League  had  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence as  an  interpretation  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Convention  of  1912 : 

1.  If  the  purpose  of  The  Hague  Opium  Con- 
vention is  to  be  achieved  according  to  the 
spirit  and  true  intent,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  use  of  opium  for  other  than  medical 
and  scientific  purposes  is  an  abuse  and  not 
legitimate. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  these 
products,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  con- 
trol of  the  production  of  raw  opium  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  avail- 
able for  non-medical  and  non-scientific  pur- 
poses. 

Various  methods  of  controlling  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  drugs 
were  discussed.  The  members  of  the 
American  delegation  were  outstanding  in 
their  contention  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
control  of  manufacture  and  distribution 
had  already  been  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted, the  only  way  to  effect  suppres- 
sion was  by  limiting  production  to  the 
amount  actually  needed.  Their  idea  was 
to  do  this  gradually  with  the  expectation 
of  total  prohibition  of  misuse  of  the  drug 
at  the  end  of  a  limited  number  of  years, 
first  suggested  as  ten  and  later  increased 
to  fifteen. 

The  powers  directly  concerned  opposed 
this,  and  proposed  an  alternative  by  which 
this  period  of  gradual  limitation  was  to 
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begin  at  such  time  as  the  poppy-growing 
countries  could  insure  effective  prevention 
of  smuggling  of  raw  opium  from  their 
territories.  The  interpretation  of  this  al- 
ternative is  that  the  producing  nations, 
outside  of  China,  which  are  able  to  limit 
production  will  take  no  steps  to  do  so, 
because  China  may  not  be  able  to  control 
production  and  smuggling.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  powers  having  financial  inter- 
ests at  stake  make  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  one  country  their  excuse 
for  absolving  themselves  from  the  definite 
obligations  to  which  they  were  in  honor 
bound  by  their  signing  and  ratification 
of  The  Hague  Convention  of  1912.  The 
unqualified  obligation  is  in  this  way  trans- 
muted into  a  conditional  or  contingent 
one. 

The  actual  results  of  this  conference  do 
not  appear  very  important.  Its  conven- 
tion attempts  to  make  the  control  and 
supervision  of  alkaloid  manufacturing 
factories  more  efficient,  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem of  import  and  export  certificates,  and 
arranges  for  the  appointment  of  a  "con- 
trol board"  of  eight  members  as  a  "fact 
acquiring  body." 

I  have  referred  to  the  general  condem- 
nation of  heroin  for  medical  use.  On 
August  30,  1926,  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  Geneva,  Congressman  Stephen  H.  Por- 
ter, heading  the  group,  secured  the  unani- 
mous passage  of  a  resolution  urging  all 
governments  to  adopt  repressive  legisla- 
tion. 

Heroin  is  manufactured  at  the  present 
time  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Japan,  but  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  United  States,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  illicit  traffic  centers. 

According  to  statistics  submitted  by 
Mr.  Porter,  75  per  cent  of  the  crimes  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  gunmen  are  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  heroin, 
which  is  taken  in  preference  to  morphine 
and  cocaine  because  it  destroys  completely 
the  sense  of  fear  and  inflates  the  person- 
ality. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
at  Atlanta  are  drug  addicts,  of  whom  90 
per  cent  are  users  of  heroin.  New  York 
and  Chicago  appear  to  be  the  principal 
distributing  stations. 

The  economic  sacrifice  involved  is  small, 


since  only  fifteen  pharmaceutical  concerns 
in  Europe  are  producing  heroin  (I  have 
no  statistics  regarding  Japan)  and  heroin 
constitutes  but  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of 
their  output.  To  manufacture  this  drug 
a  plant  costing  $1,000,000  is  necessary, 
so,  if  the  regular  manufacture  is  prohib- 
ited by  law,  there  is  little  danger  of  illicit 
manufacture. 

Agitation  for  and  adoption  of  repres- 
sive legislation  in  those  countries  where 
such  factories  exist  is  therefore  the  next 
step  in  the  fight  against  the  drug  traffic. 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  source  of 
heroin  and  its  kindred  drugs  must  be  con- 
trolled, and  a  gradual  control  of  produc- 
tion is  possible.  A  field  of  white  poppies 
cannot  be  successfully  concealed  if  na- 
tional vigilance  is  alert,  and  such  alert- 
ness will  exist  if  national  opinion  is  be- 
hind the  reduction  program.  Education 
will  rouse  national  opinion  and  public  co- 
operation. A  world  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  information  as  to 
the  character  and  effects  of  narcotics  has 
recently  been  created. 

Not  single  nations,  but  the  entire  world, 
must  co-operate  against  this  deadly 
scourge.  In  order  to  reduce  production  to 
the  amount  actually  needed  for  medical 
use,  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  will  be  less  burdensome,  in  the 
long  run,  than  the  annual  cost  of  the 
illicit  opium  traffic  as  it  now  exists.  Pos- 
sibly such  expenditures  could  be  invested 
in  an  international  police  system,  which 
should  have  international  powers.  Boards 
of  experts  could  be  appointed  to  study 
the  conditions  in  all  producing  countries, 
with  a  view  to  suggesting  the  substitu- 
tion of  crops  in  place  of  opium,  and,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  economic  tran- 
sition from  one  crop  to  another,  loan 
funds  could  be  made  available. 

Eventually  medical  opium  alone  should 
be  produced  in  such  locations  as  are  ad- 
judged by  a  board  of  experts  to  be  most 
conducive  to  growing  the  highest-grade 
opium,  such  opium  to  be  grown  under  the 
government  supervision  of  the  country 
selected,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  an  international 
board. 

During  the  period  of  gradual  suppres- 
sion statistics  should  be  accumulated  and 
compiled  so  that  the  actual  medical  needs 
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of  the  world,  with  a  fair  emergency  stock, 
may  be  determined.  The  place  or  places 
for  manufacturing  alkaloids  from  opium 
should  be  determined  by  this  interna- 
tional board  and  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution be  under  their  supervision.  Dis- 
tribution should  be  based  on  the  statis- 
tics and  emergency  needs  of  any  country 
as  determined  by  the  board,  and  strict 
reports  should  be  made  to  this  board  of 
the  use  to  which  all  alkaloids  are  put. 

Meanwhile  the  use  of  raw  opium  in  the 
Orient  should  continue,  or  be  placed 
under,  government  monopoly,  such  mo- 
nopoly to  be  stringent,  and  their  revenue 
returns  should  reveal  reductions  consist- 
ent with  decreasing  pari  passu  produc- 
tion. 

But  to  achieve  a  solution  of  this  traffic 
three  things  must  be  put  on  the  national 


scrap  heaps  of  all  the  countries  involved: 

First.     Opium  revenue. 

Second.  So-called  "national  patriot- 
ism" which  seeks  to  defend  immoral  poli- 
cies. 

Third.  National  sensitiveness  which 
resents  criticism  in  any  form. 

The  opium  traffic  is  not  a  question  of 
ideals,  but  of  human  necessity.  Where 
no  nation  has  clean  hands  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  fix  on  one  nation  the  final 
guilt.  There  must  be  international  co- 
operation, and  the  price  of  co-operation 
is  new  definitions  of  honor  and  patriot- 
ism, a  clear  comprehension  of  the  moral 
foundation  of  international  questions,  a 
new  understanding  of  international  re- 
sponsibility, a  vision  of  world  brother- 
hood. "We  must  disenthrall  ourselves 
and  then  we  shall  save  our  country." 


PRESIDENT  CALLES'  PROPOSAL  TO  REGU- 
LATE ARTICLE  130  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
CONSTITUTION  OF  1917 


(A  proposal  to  regulate  Article  130  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  was  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  October  27,  1926.  In  an  address  to 
the  citizens  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  President  submitted  a  draft  bill 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Chamber 
November  5.  Our  readers  are  reminded  that 
the  Mexican  Church  Law  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  few  months  ago  was  printed  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

Article  130  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  of 
1917,  herein  referred  to  by  President  Calles, 
reads  as  follows : 

The  Federal  authorities  shall  have  power 
to  exercise  in  matters  of  religious  worship 
and  outward  ecclesiastical  forms  such  inter- 
vention as  by  law  authorized.  All  other 
officials  shall  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities. 

The  Congress  shall  not  enact  any  laws 
establishing  or  forbidding  any  religion  what- 
soever. 

Marriage  is  a  civil  contract.  Marriage  and 
all  other  acts  relating  to  the  civil  status  of 
individuals  shall  appertain  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the 
manner  and  form  by  law  provided,  and  they 
shall  have  the  force  and  validity  given  them 
by  said  laws, 

A  simple  promise  to  tell  the  truth  and  to 
comply  with  obligations  contracted  shall  sub- 


ject the  promisor,  in  the  event  of  a  breach, 
to  the  penalties  established  therefor  by  law. 

The  law  recognizes  no  juridical  personal- 
ity in  the  religious  institutions  known  as 
churches. 

Ministers  of  religious  creeds  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  persons  exercising  a  profession, 
and  shall  be  directly  subject  to  the  laws  en- 
acted on  the  matter. 

The  State  legislatures  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  determining  the  maximum 
number  of  ministers  of  religious  creeds,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  locality.  Only 
a  Mexican  by  birth  may  be  a  minister  of  any 
religious  creed  in  Mexico. 

No  ministers  of  religious  creeds  shall, 
either  in  public  or  private  meetings,  or  in 
acts  of  worship  or  religious  propaganda, 
criticise  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country, 
the  authorities  in  particular,  or  the  govern- 
ment in  general ;  they  shall  have  no  vote, 
nor  be  eligible  to  office,  nor  shall  they  be 
entitled  to  assemble  for  political  purposes. 

Before  dedicating  new  temples  of  worship 
for  public  use,  permission  shall  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  the 
opinion  of  the  governor  of  the  respective 
State  shall  be  previously  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject. Every  place  of  worship  shall  have  a 
person  charged  with  its  care  and  mainte- 
nance, who  shall  be  legally  responsible  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  the  laws  on  re- 
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ligioiis  observances  within  the  said  places  of 
worships  and  for  all  the  objects  used  for 
purposes  of  worship. 

The  caretaker  of  each  place  of  public  wor- 
ship, together  with  ten  citizens  of  the  place, 
shall  promptly  advise  the  municipal  authori- 
ties as  to  the  person  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  said  place  of  worship.  The  outgoing 
minister  shall  in  every  instance  give  notice 
of  any  change,  for  which  purpose  he  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  incoming  minister  and 
ten  other  citizens  of  the  place.  The  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  vmder  penalty  of  dismis- 
sal and  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  pesos  for 
each  breach,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ex- 
act performance  of  this  provision ;  they  shall 
keep  a  register  of  the  places  of  worship  and 
another  of  the  caretakers  thereof,  subject  to 
the  same  penalty  as  above  provided.  The 
municipal  authorities  shall  likewise  give 
notice  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  State  governor,  of  any  permis- 
sion to  open  to  the  public  use  a  new  place 
of  worship,  as  well  as  of  any  change  in  the 
caretakers.  Gifts  of  personality  may  be  re- 
ceived In  the  interior  of  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. 

Under  no  conditions  shall  studies  carried 
on  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  professional 
training  of  ministers  of  religious  creeds  be 
given  credit  or  granted  any  other  dispensa- 
tion of  privilege  which  shall  have  for  its 
purpose  the  accrediting  of  the  said  studies  in 
oflicial  institutions.  Any  authority  violating 
this  provision  shall  be  punished  criminally, 
and  all  such  dispensation  of  privilege  be  null 
and  void,  and  shall  invalidate  wholly  and  en- 
tirely the  professional  degree  toward  the  ob- 
taining of  which  the  infraction  of  this  pro- 
vision may  in  any  way  have  contributed. 

No  periodical  publication  which  either  by 
reason  of  its  program,  its  title,  or  merely  by 
its  general  tendencies  is  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, shall  comment  upon  any  political  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  nor  publish  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  acts  of  the  authorities  or 
of  private  individuals,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
have  to  do  with  public  affairs. 

Every  kind  of  political  association  whose 
name  shall  bear  any  word  or  any  indication 
relating  to  any  religious  belief  is  hereby 
strictly  forbidden.  No  assemblies  of  any  po- 
litical character  shall  be  held  within  places 
of  public  worship. 

No  minister  of  any  religious  creed  may  in- 
herit, either  on  his  own  behalf  or  by  means 
of  a  trustee  or  otherwise,  any  real  property 
occupied  by  any  association  of  religious  prop- 
aganda or  religious  or  charitable  purposes. 
Ministers  of  religious  creeds  are  incapable 
legally  of  inheriting  from  ministers  of  the 
same  religious  creed  or  from  any  private  in- 
dividual to  whom  they  are  not  related  by 
blood  within  the  fourth  degree. 

All  real  and  personal  property  pertaining 
to  the  clergy  or  to  religious  institutions  shall 
be  governed,  in  so  far  as  their  acquisition  by 


private   parties   is   concerned,   in   conformity 
with  Article  27  of  this  Constitution. 

No  trial  by  jury  shall  ever  be  granted  for 
the  infraction  of  any  of  the  preceding  provi- 
sions.— The  Editors. 

PRESIDENT  CALLES'  STATEMENT 

Translated  by  William  S.  Montavon 

Citizens,  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

UNDEH  authority  of  Fraction  I  of 
Article  71  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico,  I  recommend 
to  your  honorable  Chamber  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  regulating  Article  130  of  the 
said  Constitution. 

"Long  and  painful  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated thatj  in  our  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  civil  authority  to  intervene 
in  the  regulation  of  public  worship  and 
external  discipline,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  frequent  disturbances  of  pub- 
lic order  which  result  from  the  intolerance 
and  lack  of  culture  of  many  of  those  who 
profess  the  different  religious  creeds,  to 
protect  the  credulous  and  simple  masses 
against  the  criminal  suggestions  by  which 
audacious  imposters  excite  the  public 
mind  and  create  obstacles  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  iniquitous 
exploitation  of  ingenuous  souls  who  do  not 
hestitate  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
earthly  goods  in  exchange  for  happiness 
promised  to  them  in  the  life  beyond  the 
tomb. 

"About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
civil  authority  in  Mexico  took  the  first  step 
to  regulate  public  worship,  and  Article  130 
of  the  Political  Constitution  of  1917  is  the 
outgrowth  of  that  regulation.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  progressive  provisions  contained 
in  this  article  could  not  at  once  be  made 
operative,  because  no  secondary  law  has 
been  enacted  providing  penalties  for  in- 
fractors and  clarifying  certain  vague  con- 
cepts which  appear  in  the  fundamental 
law.  No  matter  how  good  a  law  may  be  in 
itself,  it  is  worthless  so  long  as  it  may  with 
impunity  be  disregarded;  and  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  attempting  to  enforce  a 
law  containing  mandates  which  require  to 
be  regulated,  until  a  regulatory  law  had 
been  enacted.  This  is  precisely  the  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  Article  130  of  the 
Constitution. 

"The  bill  herewith  submitted  for  your 
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consideration  supplies  this  deficiency  and 
will  go  far  in  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  in  matters  relating  to 
public  worship  and  external  discipline. 

"Having  in  mind  this  purpose,  each 
article  of  the  bill  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration provides  a  penalty  for  those 
who  disregard  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  Article  130  referred  to,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  obliga- 
tions prescribed  by  that  article. 

"The  uncertainty  which  exists  with  re- 
gard to  certain  provisions  of  the  law  under 
consideration  is  removed  and  the  bill 
establishes  beyond  doubt,  what  for  the 
purpose  of  the  law  is  meant  by  public 
cult,  who,  under  the  law,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  minister  of  a  cult,  what  is  the 
significance  and  bearing  of  the  compari- 
son which  the  fundamental  law  makes  be- 
tween ministers  of  cults  and  other  persons 
who  exercise  professions,  and  what  pub- 
lications are  comprised  in  the  classifica- 
tion 'Periodical  publications  of  a  confes- 
sional character,'  which  is  used  in  the 
Constitution. 

"The  bill  establishes  a  procedure  both 
effective  and  practical  for  procuring  full 
compliance  by  those  in  charge  of  churches, 
and  by  the  committee  of  ten  neighbors, 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  10  and  11  of 
Article  130  of  the  Constitution,  with  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  that 
article;  for  the  invalidation  of  profes- 
sional degrees  awarded  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  12  of  that  article, 
and  for  making  effective  the  prohibition  to 
inherit  which  is  mentioned  in  paragraph 
15  of  the  same  article. 

"The  disregard  which  has  been  shown 
toward  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  civil  registry  justifies  us  in  re- 
quiring that  all  ministers  of  cults  refrain 
from  the  performance  of  all  religious  cere- 
monies related  to  acts  which  should  be  re- 
corded in  that  registry  unless  it  has  been 
previously  proved  that  the  act  has  been  in- 
scribed in  the  registry. 

"The  fundamental  law  recognizes  no 
personality  whatever  in  religious  groups 
known  as  churches,  and  therefore  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  recognize  representatives 
of  these  groups,  nor  take  cognizance  of  any 
hierarchy  within  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
provided  that  in  enforcing  the  laws  and 


other  dispositions  regarding  worship  and 
external  discipline  the  authorities  must 
deal  directly  with  the  ministers  of  cults 
or  with  those  persons  whom  it  deems 
necessary,  without  anyone  being  able  to 
evade  orders  issued  by  the  authorities  on 
the  plea  that  these  did  not  reach  him 
through  the  hierarchial  channels  estab- 
lished by  any  religion  or  sect.  To  make 
this  provision  effective,  failure  to  comply 
with  it  is  made  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
as  that  provided  in  the  code  for  the  crime 
of  disobedience  to  a  legitimate  mandate 
of  a  public  authority. 

"The  Constitution  prohibits  any  one  not 
a  Mexican  by  birth  from  exercising  in 
Mexico  the  ministry  of  any  cult ;  however, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
country  colonies  of  foreigners  who  do  not 
speak  Spanish  and  who  at  the  present  time 
do  not  have  ministers  of  their  respective 
cults  who  are  Mexicans  by  birth,  and  that 
the  members  of  these  colonies  may  not  be 
deprived  of  the  right  given  to  them  by 
Article  24  of  the  Constitution,  they  are 
given  the  privilege  which  is  provided  for 
in  Article  1  of  the  transitory  clauses  of 
the  bill  herewith  submitted. 

"Eeasons  of  equity  and  high  policy  sup- 
port the  concession  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  Article  19  of  the  bill  to  all  who, 
acting  in  good  faith,  without  opposition 
or  resistance,  subject  themselves  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
other  orders  of  public  authority  with  re- 
gard to  religious  worship  and  external  dis- 
cipline. 

"The  bill  ends  with  provisions  regard- 
ing the  judicial  and  administrative 
authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  punish  in- 
fractions against  Article  130  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  quoting  the  Constitution, 
the  bill  orders  that  to  persons  indicted 
under  these  provisions  there  shall  under 
no  consideration  be  granted  trial  by  jury. 

"The  honorable  Assembly  will  not  fail 
to  understand  the  urgency  which  exists 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  regulating 
Article  130  of  the  Constitution,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  this  way  alone  can  an 
end  be  put  to  the  so-called  religious 
problem. 

"Therefore  the  Chief  Executive  permits 
himself  to  recommend  to  the  honorable 
Congress  of  the  Union  that  this  bill  be 
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given  the  preferential  consideration  which 
the  urgency  of  the  case  requires." 

A  Bill   Regulating  Article  130  of  the  Federal 
Constitution 

Art.  1.  The  Executive,  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  Gobernacion,  shall  exer- 
cise the  matters  of  religious  worship  and 
external  discipline  the  intervention  which 
is  conceded  to  him  by  this  law. 

Art.  2.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract. 
This  and  all  other  acts  affecting  the  civil 
state  of  persons  are  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  officials  and  public  authori- 
ties of  the  civil  order,  acting  within  the 
laws,  and  shall  have  such  binding  form 
and  validity  as  are  attributed  to  them  by 
the  laws. 

Only  after  the  parties  have  complied 
with  the  laws  regarding  acts  and  contracts 
affecting  the  civil  state  may  the  minister 
of  any  cult  celebrate  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed by  any  religion  or  sect  for  acts  of 
this  nature,  and  then  only  in  case  that  in 
the  presence  of  said  minister  the  interested 
parties  prove,  by  showing  the  correspond- 
ing certificate  or  certificates,  that  they 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  laws. 

The  minister  of  a  cult  who  disobeys  the 
foregoing  provision  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  pesos, 
and  in  case  of  insolvency  by  arrest  not  to 
exceed  eight  days,  imposed  by  administra- 
tive action. 

Art.  3.  Those  in  charge  of  church  build- 
ings, as  well  as  all  officiating  ministers, 
are  obliged  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Gobernacion  in  the  Federal  District  and 
to  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  the  other  parts  of  the  Republic, 
within  five  days,  the  celebration  of  re- 
ligious rites  which  are  related  to  the  acts 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  set- 
ting forth  whether  the  provisions  of  that 
article  have  been  complied  with. 

If,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
report  has  not  been  made,  this  fact  shall 
be  sufficient  reason  for  subjecting  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  church  building  and 
the  minister  of  a  cult  who  took  part  in  the 
religious  act  to  the  penalties  provided  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  4.  A  simple  promise  to  tell  the 
truth  and  to  fulfill  a  contractual  obliga- 


tion makes  the  author  of  the  promise,  in 
case  of  failure  to  fulfill,  liable  to  the 
penalties  which  are  prescribed  by  the  law. 

Art.  5.  The  law  recognizes  no  per- 
sonality whatever  in  religious  groups 
known  as  churches,  and  for  this  reason 
these  groups  have  none  of  those  rights 
which  by  the  law  are  conferred  upon 
juristic  persons. 

The  government  recognizes  no  hierarchy 
within  the  churches  and  in  enforcing  all 
regulations  related  to  worship  and  ex- 
ternal discipline  deals  directly  with  the 
ministers  themselves  or  with  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  minister  of  a  cult  or  any  person 
who,  on  the  plea  that  he  cannot  disregard 
the  hierarchicial  procedure  established  in 
his  religion  or  sect,  or  on  any  other  plea, 
refuses  to  respect  the  laws  or  orders  which 
may  be  issued  by  public  authorities,  with 
regard  to  religious  worship  or  external  dis- 
cipline, shall  be  punished  by  the  penalty 
prescribed  in  the  Penal  Code  for  the  crime 
of  disobedience  to  a  legitimate  mandate  of 
a  public  authority. 

Art.  6.  Religious  associations  known  as 
churches,  irrespective  of  creed,  can  in  no 
case  have  capacity  to  acquire,  hold,  or  ad- 
minister real  estate  nor  loans  secured  by 
real  estate ;  any  real  estate  which  they  may 
at  this  tim6  hold,  whether  in  their  own 
name  or  through  an  intermediary  person, 
will  pass  to  the  dominion  of  the  nation, 
and  '^popular  action"  is  herewith  conceded 
with  regard  to  the  denouncement  of  such 
property  and  courts  competent  to  try  such 
cases  are  authorized  to  adopt  for  this  pur- 
pose the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  law 
for  the  nationalization  of  property  en- 
acted July  12,  1859.* 


*  Translator's  Note. — The  law  of  July  12, 
1859,  contains  the  following: 

A  Law  Nationalizing  Church  Propebtt 

Art.  1.  There  shall  pass  to  the  dominion  of 
the  nation  all  property  which  the  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  has  been  administering 
under  different  titles,  regardless  of  whether 
it  consists  of  land,  rights  or  shares,  or  of 
the  name  under  which  it  has  been  known  or 
the  use  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 

Art.  2.  By  special  enactment  the  procedure 
will  be  prescribed  which  is  to  be  followed  in 
transferring  to  the  nation  all  the  property  of 
which  the  preceding  article  treats. 

The  remaining  articles,  in  all  twenty-five, 
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Art.  7.  Ministers  of  cults  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  persons  exercising  a  profes- 
sion and  shall  be  directly  subject  to  the 
laws  which  may  be  enacted  with  regard  to 
these. 

Ministers  of  cults  shall  be  considered 
to  be  professionals  whose  services  are 
rendered  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
religion  or  sect  to  which  they  belong;  but 
because  of  the  moral  influence  which  they 
acquire  over  their  followers  through  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  public  au- 
thorities and  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
130  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  to  the 
provisions  of  this  statute,  and  in  no  case 
shall  they  refuse  to  comply  with  these  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  protected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution, 
which  refers  to  professionals  of  other 
classes. 

The  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  any  cult 
does  not  confer  any  vested  right,  and  at 
any  time  the  law  may  change  the  number 
of  ministers  that  will  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tice, and  this  will  not  constitute  any  viola- 
tion of  acquired  rights. 

Art.  8.  To  exercise  the  ministry  of  any 
cult  in  Mexico,  one  must  he  a  Mexican  by 
birth. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  law  any  person 
will  he  held  to  exercise  the  ministry  of  a 
cult  who  performs  any  of  the  acts  which 
the  rules  of  each  religious  creed  reserves 
to  specified  persons  invested  with  sacer- 
dotal character,  whether  this  be  temporary 
or  permanent. 

of  this  statute  refer  to  the  regulation  of  the 
secular  clergy  and  the  suppression  of  the 
regular  clergy  and  of  monastic  orders. 

Statute  No.  54,  July  13,  1859,  Regulating 
THE  Enforcement  of  the  Law  Nationaliz- 
ing Church  Property 

This  law,  in  Articles  27  and  28,  gives  to 
persons  who  denounce  church  property 
clandestinely  held  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
these  at  private  sale,  at  which  the  price  to 
be  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  assessed  valua- 
tion, or  in  lieu  of  this  a  valuation  based  on 
the  rental  value. 

Anyone  who  shall  conceal  property  or 
funds  belonging  to  churches,  and  of  a  kind 
which  churches  cannot  acquire,  hold,  or  ad- 
minister, or  any  person  who  shall  act  as  in- 
termediary through  whom  churches  acquire 
such  property,  shall  be  made  to  suffer  the 
penalty  provided  by  the  Penal  Code  for  such 
offences. 


In  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  no  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  the  minis- 
ters of  a  cult  and  those  persons  who,  as 
delegates,  before  the  public  authorities, 
or  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
this  country,  represent  the  faithful  be- 
longing to  the  churches,  or  the  supreme 
heads  of  these  (churches),  even  though 
such  delegates  do  not  have  sacerdotal 
character. 

Any  one  offending  against  the  first  part 
of  this  article  shall  be  punished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

Art.  9.  The  ministers  of  cults  shall  not 
at  any  gathering,  public  or  private,  or- 
ganized as  a  meeting,  nor  in  any  act  of 
religious  worship  or  propaganda,  ijiake 
any  criticism  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  country,  or  of  the  authorities  of  the 
government,  individually  or  in  general, 
and  they  shall  have  no  right  to  join  asso- 
ciations which  have  political  purposes. 

Any  one  offending  against  this  article 
shall  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Art.  10.  In  order  to  dedicate  to  worship 
any  building  open  to  the  public,  authori- 
zation must  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Gobernacion,  who  has  authority  to 
grant  such  permission  after  hearing  the 
views  of  the  governor  of  the  State. 

In  every  church  building  there  must  be 
a  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  who  will 
be  responsible  to  the  public  authorities  for 
compliance  with  the  laws  relating  to  cults 
and  external  discipline  in  the  said  church 
building,  as  well  as  for  all  the  articles  of 
equipment  pertaining  to  the  cult. 

The  person  in  charge  of  a  church,  to- 
gether with  ten  neighbors,  will,  without 
delay,  notify  the  municipal  authority  who 
is  the  person  in  charge  of  the  church. 
The  outgoing  minister,  accompanied  by 
the  incoming  minister  and  the  neighbors, 
will  give  notice  of  any  change.  Under 
penalty  of  dismissal  from  office  and  a  fine 
of  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  pesos,  the 
municipal  authority  will  be  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  provision;  under 
the  same  penalty,  he  will  keep  a  registry 
of  the  churches  and  another  of  the  persons 
in  charge  of  them.  The  municipal 
authority,  through  the  governor  of  the 
State,  will  notify  the  Secretary  of  Gober- 
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nacion  of  every  permit  granted  for  the 
opening  to  the  public  of  a  new  church, 
and  of  any  authorization  for  the  change 
of  the  person  in  charge  of  a  church. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Gobernacion 
authorizes  the  opening  of  a  new  place  of 
worship,  he  will  at  once  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department 
of  Audits,  in  order  that  the  place  author- 
ized be  entered  in  the  inventory  of  the 
properties  of  the  nation  and  for  whatever 
else  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
Fraction  II  of  Article  27  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  opening  a  new 
place  of  worship  in  the  Federal  District  or 
Territories,  the  Secretary  of  Gobernacion 
may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  respective  governor. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  law,  by  public 
worship  is  held  to  mean  the  practice  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  any  creed  what- 
ever at  any  place  other  than  the  intimacy 
of  the  home. 

Art.  11.  As  a  general  rule,  the  persons 
in  charge  of  a  church  shall  be  a  minister 
of  the  cult  which  is  to  be  practiced  in  the 
church.  If,  however,  there  should  arise 
any  difficulty  in  enforcing  this  provision, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  from  among 
the  neighbors  of  the  locality  may  be 
named  to  be  in  charge,  provided  the  neigh- 
bor so  named  be  a  member  of  the  religion 
or  sect  to  the  use  of  which  the  church  is 
dedicated. 

Persons  in  charge  of  churches  must,  in 
every  case,  be  native-born  Mexicans,  and 
they  will  be  responsible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Penal  Code  for  the  value  of 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  which 
they  manage  and  which  they  receive  on 
inventory. 

Art.  12.  The  ten  neighbors  spoken  of  in 
paragraph  11  of  Art.  130  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  Mexicans  and  must  profess 
the  religion  or  the  sect  to  which  the  cult 
to  be  practiced  in  the  church  belongs. 

In  every  case  of  the  designation  or  of 
the  change  of  the  person  in  charge  of  a 
church,  minutes  shall  be  drawn  up  in 
duplicate,  together  with  an  inventory,  also 
in  duplicate,  of  everything  belonging  to 
the  church,  and  one  copy  of  the  minutes 
and  one  copy  of  the  inventory  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Gobernacion 


at  the  time  of  filing  with  that  authority 
the  notice  provided  for  in  Article  130 
already  mentioned. 

Failure  to  file  this  notice  shall  be  pun- 
ished within  the  limitation  established  in 
the  Penal  Code,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Gobernacion  wiU  order  the  church  to  be 
closed  for  all  the  time  that  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  are  not  complied  with. 

Art.  13.  Any  municipal  authority  who 
neglects  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  article  shall  suffer  the  penalty 
prescribed  by  paragraph  11  of  Article  130 
of  the  Constitution  and  by  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code.  The  same 
penalty  shall  be  inflicted  for  failure  to 
keep  the  registry  of  church  buildings  or 
that  of  persons  in  charge  of  them. 

Art.  14.  Within  the  church  building, 
gifts  consisting  of  personal  property  may 
be  collected. 

Whenever  any  gift  of  personal  property 
thus  collected  is  other  than  cash,  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Gober- 
nacion in  the  Federal  District  and  to  the 
governors  in  the  States  and  Territories  for 
the  purpose  that  the  governors  report  the 
same  to  the  said  secretary  in  order  that 
proper  entry  be  made  in  the  inventory  and 
the  property  thus  received  be  taken  up 
by  the  proper  administrative  officers  as 
among  the  personal  property  belonging  to 
the  nation.  In  the  States  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Territories  this  notice  shall  be  filed 
with  the  governors  by  the  corresponding 
municipal  authorities. 

Persons  in  charge  of  churches  who  fail 
to  file  the  notice  ordered  in  the  article 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  the  second 
class  or  by  proportional  arrest. 

Persons  in  charge  of  churches  shall,  in 
same  form  and  under  the  same  penalties 
for  failure  to  comply,  report  every  gift 
of  money  received  which  is  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  furniture,  ornaments,  etc., 
or  for  repairs  to  the  building. 

Art.  15.  Under  no  consideration  shall 
validity  be  given,  dispensation  authorized, 
or  other  procedure  whatever  taken  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  granting  of  validity 
in  the  official  courses  to  studies  made  in 
establishments  devoted  to  the  professional 
training  of  ministers  of  cults.  Any  public 
authority  disregarding  this  provision  shall 
incur  criminal  responsibility  and  the  dis- 
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pensation  or  procedure  taken  contrary  to 
this  law  shall  be  null  and  void,  as  shall 
also  be  any  professional  title  obtained  in 
contravention  of  this  provision. 

Anyone  found  guilty  of  an  offense  un- 
der this  provision  shall  be  liable  to  the 
corresponding  penalties  prescribed  in  the 
Penal  Code. 

The  judge  convicting  any  person  under 
this  provision  will,  at  the  time  the  sen- 
tence takes  effect,  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Gobernacion,  which  official  will  bring  the 
facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of 
Public  Education,  who  will  adopt  suit- 
able rules  and  regulations  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  article  and  have  charge  of 
their  enforcement. 

Art.  16.  Periodical  publications  which, 
because  of  their  policies  or  of  their  name, 
or  simply  of  their  ordinary  tendencies,  are 
of  a  confessional  character,  shall  not  com- 
ment on  questions  of  national  politics,  nor 
publish  news  of  the  acts  of  the  authorities 
of  the  country,  or  of  private  persons  who 
are  directly  concerned  with  the  function- 
ing of  the  public  institutions. 

Any  one  found  guilty  of  an  offense  un- 
der this  provision  shall  be  liable  to  the 
corresponding  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
Criminal  Code. 

The  name  "Periodical  Publications  of 
a  Confessional  Character'^  shall  be  held  to 
comprise  all  manuscripts  or  printed  mat- 
ter and  in  general  all  periodicals,  pam- 
phlets, or  hand-bills  which  are  offered  for 
sale,  exhibited,  or  distributed  in  any  man- 
ner, either  to  the  general  public  or  to  per- 
sons affiliated  with  any  specific  religion  or 
creed,  and  in  which,  by  written  word,  by 
drawing,  lithograph,  photogravure,  or 
rotogragh,  or  by  any  means  other  than 
the  spoken  word,  religious  doctrines, 
openly  or  covertly,  are  spread  or  defended. 

The  circumstance  that  the  publication 
in  question  does  not  appear  in  public  with 
regularity  shall  not  be  held  to  be  a  reason 
for  not  imposing  the  corresponding  penal- 
ties. 

Art.  ]  7.  The  formation  of  any  political 
association,  the  name  of  which  contains 
any  word  or  indication  by  which  the  as- 
sociation is  any  way  related  to  any  re- 
ligious creed,  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Meetings  of  a  political  character  may  not 
be  held  in  churches. 


Persons  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  this 
article  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  the  Penal  Code;  but  this  shall 
in  no  manner  affect  the  validity  of  orders 
which  may  be  issued  suppressing  the  asso- 
ciation or  dissolving  the  meeting. 

Art.  18.  Xo  minister  of  any  cult,  either 
directly  or  through  an  intermediate  per- 
son, can  inherit  or  receive,  by  any  title, 
any  real  property  occupied  by  an  associa- 
tion devoted  to  religious  propaganda  or 
to  the  purposes  of  religion  or  benevolence. 

Ministers  of  cults  are  by  the  law  in- 
competent to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
will  of  other  ministers  of  the  same  cult  or 
of  any  private  person  with  whom  they  are 
not  related  within  the  fourth  degree. 

In  case  of  an  offense  against  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  its  attorneys  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
(Beneficencia)  have  the  obligation,  under 
penalty,  for  non-fulfillment  of  a  repri- 
mand, of  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pesos,  or  suspension  for  one  month,  or 
dismissal  from  office,  to  bring  action  be- 
fore the  courts  demanding  the  setting 
aside  of  the  heirship  or  the  invalidation  of 
the  title  under  which  the  property  is  to 
be  or  has  been  conveyed. 

In  case  the  real  property  has  been  con- 
veyed, the  minister  of  a  cult  receiving  it 
shall  be  obliged  to  restore  it  with  all  in- 
crement or  interest  accruing  to  it,  and  he, 
together  with  any  person  who  may  have 
acted  as  an  intermediary  in  the  trans- 
action shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  pesos  or  of  proportional  ar- 
rest, and  will,  in  addition,  be  responsible 
for  all  damages  which  may  result  from 
this  action. 

The  Secretary  of  Gobernacion,  through 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  district 
attorney,  who  appear  before  the  chancery 
courts,  will  be  responsible  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  cases  under  the  second  part  of  this 
article  which  establishes  the  incompetency 
of  a  minister  of  a  cult  to  inherit,  and  for 
any  failure  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  re- 
spect the  district  attorney  will  be  punished 
by  a  reprimand,  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pesos,  suspension  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  month,  or  dismissal  from 
office. 

Art.    19.  Offenders    against    the    pro- 
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visions  of  this  law  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances be  granted  a  trial  by  jury. 

Art.  30.  Persons  charged  with  crimes 
committed  in  this  matter  shall  be  tried 
before  the  federal  courts. 

Penalties  to  be  imposed  by  administra- 
tive action  for  offenses  in  matters  of  cult 
in  the  federal  district  will  be  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Gobernacion,  in  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  States  and  Territories  by 
the  governors,  and  in  other  municipalities 
by  the  municipal  presidents. 

If  any  public  employee  or  official  is  re- 
sponsible, in  the  administration  of  his  em- 
ployment or  office,  for  an  offense  in  mat- 
ters of  cult,  the  penalty  incurred  shall  be 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Gobernacion, 
acting  through  the  officer  immediately 
over  the  offender. 

TRANSITORY  ARTICLES 

Art.  1.  Colonies  of  aliens  who  do  not 
speak  Spanish,  and  who  have  no  native- 
born  minister  of  their  cult  to  minister  to 
their  religious  needs,  may  have  recourse  to 


the  Secretary  of  Gobernacion,  making  this 
fact  known. 

The  said  secretary,  after  making  the 
necessary  investigations,  may  grant  a  pe- 
riod, not  to  exceed  six  years,  during  which 
such  colonies  may  engage  the  services  of 
an  alien  minister  of  their  cult;  provided, 
however,  that  the  colony  engage  itself, 
within  this  period,  to  provide  to  a  native- 
born  Mexican  the  professional  training 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
of  its  cult,  it  being  understood  that  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  under  no  considera- 
tion, will  anyone  who  is  not  a  native-born 
Mexican  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  minister  of  a  cult. 

In  such  case  the  Secretary  of  Gober- 
nacion will  fix  the  number  of  alien  minis- 
ters who,  under  the  privilege  granted  by 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  may  exercise 
their  ministry  because  the  laws  fixing  the 
maximum  number  of  ministers  of  cults  do 
not  apply  in  these  cases,  but  refer  exclu- 
sively to  native-born  ministers  of  cults. 

Art.  2.  This  law  will  become  effective 
fifteen  days  after  its  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  (Official  Gazette). 


STATUS   OF  THE  DOMINIONS 

Interlmperial  Relations 
Text  of  Conference  Report 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
imperial  Relations  was  adopted  by  the  Im- 
perial Conference  in  London  on  November  19. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  as  follows : 

I.  Introduction 

We  were  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1926,  to  investigate  all  the  questions  on  the 
agenda  affecting  Interimperial  relations. 
Our  discussions  on  these  questions  have  been 
long  and  intricate.  We  found  on  examination 
that  they  involved  consideration  of  funda- 
mental principles  affecting  the  relations  of 


the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  inter  se,  as 
well  as  the  relations  of  each  part  to  foreign 
countries.  For  such  examination  the  time  at 
our  disposal  has  been  all  too  short.  Yet  we 
hope  that  we  may  have  laid  a  foundation  on 
which  subsequent  conferences  may  build. 

11.  Status  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  attempting  to  lay  down 
a  constitution  for  the  British  Empire.  Its 
widely  scattered  parts  have  very  different 
characteristics,  very  different  histories,  and 
are  at  very  different  stages  of  evolution  while, 
considered  as  a  whole,  it  defies  classification 
and  bears  no  real  resemblance  to  any  other 
political  organization  which  now  exists  or 
has  ever  yet  been  tried. 
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There  is,  however,  one  most  importaut  ele- 
ment in  it  which,  from  a  strictly  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  has  now,  as  regards  all 
vital  matters,  reached  its  full  development 
— we  refer  to  the  group  of  self-governing 
communities  composed  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Dominions.  Their  position  and  mutual 
relation  may  be  readily  defined.  They  are 
autonomous  communities  within  the  British 
Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subor- 
dinate one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their 
domestic  or  external  affairs,  though  united 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and 
freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

A  foreigner  endeavoring  to  understand  the 
true  character  of  the  British  Empire  by  the 
aid  of  this  formula  alone  would  be  tempted 
to  think  that  it  was  devised  rather  to  make 
mutual  interference  impossible  than  to  make 
mutual  co-operation  easy. 

Such  a  criticism,  however,  completely  ig- 
nores the  historic  situation.  The  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  the  oversea  Dominions  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  involved  many  compli- 
cated adjustments  of  old  political  machinery 
to  changing  conditions.  The  tendency  to- 
ward equality  of  status  was  both  right  and 
inevitable.  Geographical  and  other  condi- 
tions made  this  impossible  of  attainment  by 
the  way  of  federation.  The  only  alternative 
was  by  the  way  of  autonomy,  and  along  this 
road  it  has  been  steadily  sought.  Every 
self-governing  member  of  the  Empire  is  now 
the  master  of  its  destiny.  In  fact,  if  not 
always  in  form,  it  is  subject  to  no  compul- 
sion whatever. 

But  no  account,  however  accurate,  of  the 
negative  relations  in  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  stand  to  each  other  can 
do  more  than  express  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
The  British  Empire  is  not  founded  upon 
negations.  It  depends  essentially,  if  not  for- 
mally, on  positive  ideals.  Free  institutions 
are  its  life  blood.  Free  co-operation  is  its 
instrument.  Peace,  security,  and  progress 
are  among  its  objects.  Aspects  of  all  these 
great  themes  have  been  discussed  at  the 
present  conference;  excellent  results  have 
been  thereby  obtained.  And  though  every 
Dominion  is  now,  and  must  always  remain, 
the  sole  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
its  co-operation,  no  common  cause  will,  in 
our  opinion,  be  thereby  imperiled. 

Equality  of  status,  so  far  as  Britain  and 
the    Dominions   are    concerned,    is   thus   the 


root  principle  governing  our  interimperial 
relations.  But  the  principles  of  equality  and 
similarity,  appropriate  to  status,  do  not  uni- 
versally extend  to  function.  Here  we  require 
something  more  than  immutable  dogmas. 
For  example,  to  deal  with  questions  of  diplo- 
macy and  questions  of  defense,  we  require 
also  flexible  machinery — machinery  which 
can,  from  time  to  time,  be  adapted  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  world.  This 
subject  also  has  occupied  our  attention.  The 
rest  of  this  report  will  show  how  we  have 
endeavored  not  only  to  state  political  theory 
but  to  apply  it  to  our  common  needs. 

III.  Special  Position  of  India 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  in  the  previous  para- 
graphs we  have  made  no  mention  of  India. 
Our  reason  for  limiting  their  scope  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  is  that  the  posi- 
tion of  India  in  the  Empire  is  already  defined 
by  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1919.  We 
would,  nevertheless,  recall  that  by  Resolution 
IX  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference,  1917, 
due  recognition  was  given  to  the  important 
position  held  by  India  in  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. Where,  in  this  report,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  position  of  India, 
we  have  made  particular  reference  to  it. 

IV.  Relations  Between  the  Various  Parts  of  the 
British  Empire 

Existing  administrative,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial forms  are  admittedly  not  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  position  as  described  in 
Section  II  of  this  report.  This  is  inevitable, 
since  most  of  these  forms  date  back  to  a 
time  well  antecedent  to  the  present  stage  of 
constitutional  development.  Our  first  task, 
then,  was  to  examine  these  forms  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  any  cases  where  the  want 
of  adaption  of  practice  to  principle  caused, 
or  might  be  thought  to  cause,  inconvenience 
in  the  conduct  of  interimperial  relations. 

(a)   The  Title  of  His  Majesty  the  King 

The  title  of  His  Majesty  the  King  is  of 
special  importance  and  concern  to  all  parts 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  Twice  within 
the  last  50  years  has  the  royal  title  been 
altered  to  suit  changed  conditions  and  con- 
stitutional developments. 

The  present  title,  which  is  that  proclaimed 
under  the  Royal  Titles  Act  of  1901,  is  as 
follows : 
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George  V,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Em- 
peror of  India. 

Some  time  before  the  conference  met,  it 
had  been  recognized  that  this  form  of  title 
hardly  accorded  with  the  altered  state  of 
affairs  arising  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  as  a  Dominion.  It  had 
further  been  ascertained  that  it  would  be 
in  accordance  with  His  Majesty's  wishes  that 
any  recommendation  for  change  should  be 
submitted  to  him  as  the  result  of  discussion 
at  the  conference.  We  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  a  slight  change  is  desirable,  and 
we  recommend  that,  subject  to  His  Majesty's 
approval,  the  necessary  legislative  action 
should  be  taken  to  secure  that  His  Majesty's 
title  should  henceforward  read: 

George  V,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India. 

(&)  Position  of   Oovetnors   General 

We  proceeded  to  consider  whether  it  was 
desirable  formally  to  place  on  record  a  defi- 
nition of  the  position  held  by  the  Governor 
General*  as  His  Majesty's  representative  in 
the  Dominions.  That  position,  though  now 
generally  well  recognized,  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents a  development  from  an  earlier  stage 
when  the  Governor  General  was  appointed 
solely  on  the  advice  of  His  Majesty's  min- 
isters in  London  and  acted  also  as  their  rep- 
resentative. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  an  essential  conse- 
quence of  the  equality  of  status  existing 
among  the  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  that  the  Governor  General 
of  a  Dominion  is  the  representative  of  the 
Crown,  holding  in  all  essential  respects  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  the  Dominion  as 
is  held  by  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  he  is  not  the  representa- 
tive or  agent  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
great  Britain  or  of  any  department  of  that 
government. 

It  seemed  to  us  to  follow  that  the  practice 
whereby  the  Governor  General  of  a  Dominion 
is  the  formal  ofBcial  channel  of  communica- 


*  The  Governor  of  Newfoundland  is  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Governor  General  of  a 
Dominion. 


tion  between  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
Great  Britain  and  his  governments  in  the 
Dominions  might  be  regarded  as  no  longer 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  Governor  General.  It  was 
thought  that  the  recognized  official  channel 
of  communication  should  be,  in  future,  be- 
tween government  and  government  direct. 
The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  readily 
recognized  that  the  existing  procedure  might 
be  open  to  criticism  and  accepted  the  pro- 
posed change  in  principle  in  relation  to  any 
of  the  Dominions  which  desired  it.  Details 
were  left  for  settlement  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  conference  had  completed  its  work, 
but  it  was  recognized  by  the  committee,  as 
an  essential  feature  of  any  change  or  devel- 
opment in  the  channels  of  communication, 
that  a  Governor  General  should  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  all  documents  of  importance 
and  in  general  should  be  kept  as  fully  in- 
formed as  is  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Great 
Britain  of  Cabinet  business  and  public  affairs. 

(c)   Operation   of  Dominion  Legislation 

Our  attention  was  also  called  to  various 
points  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
Dominion  legislation,  which,  it  was  sug- 
gested, required  clarification. 

The  particular  points  involved  were: 

(a)  The  present  practice  under  which  acts 
of  the  Dominion  parliaments  are  sent  each 
year  to  London,  and  it  is  intimated,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs, 
that  "His  Majesty  will  not  be  advised  to 
exercise  his  powers  of  disallowance"  with 
regard   to   them. 

(ft)  The  reservation  of  Dominion  legisla- 
tion, in  certain  circumstances,  for  the  signifi- 
cation of  His  Majesty's  pleasure  which  is 
signified  on  advice  tendered  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  Great  Britain. 

(c)  The  difference  between  the  legislative 
competence  of  the  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster and  of  the  Dominion  parliaments  in 
that  acts  passed  by  the  latter  operate,  as  a 
general  rule,  only  within  the  territorial  area 
of  the  Dominion  concerned. 

(rf)  The  operation  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  relation 
to  the  Dominions.  In  this  connection  special 
attention  was  called  to  such  statutes  as  the 
Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  in  future  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Do- 
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minions  could  best  be  secured  by  the  enact- 
ment of  reciprocal  statutes  based  upon  con- 
sultation and  agreement. 

We  gave  these  matters  the  best  consider- 
ation possible  in  the  limited  time  at  our  dis- 
posal, but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
issues  involved  were  so  complex  that  there 
would  be  grave  danger  in  attempting  any 
immediate  pronouncement  other  than  a  state- 
ment of  certain  principles  which,  in  our 
opinion,  underlie  the  whole  question  of  the 
operation  of  Dominion  legislation.  We  felt 
that,  for  the  rest,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  expert  guidance  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  consideration  by  His  Majesty's  gov- 
ernments in  Great  Britain  and  the  Do- 
minions. 

On  the  questions  raised  with  regard  to 
disallowance  and  reservation  of  Dominion 
legislation,  it  was  explained  by  the  Irish 
Free  State  representatives  that  they  desired 
to  elucidate  the  constitutional  practice  in 
relation  to  Canada,  since  it  is  provided  by 
Article  2  of  the  articles  of  agreement  for 
a  treaty  of  1921  that  "the  position  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  in  relation  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  Government  and  otherwise 
shall  be  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

On  this  point  we  propose  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  record  that,  apart  from  provi- 
sions embodied  in  constitutions  or  in  specific 
statutes  expressly  provided  for  reservation, 
it  is  recognized  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
government  of  each  Dominion  to  advise  the 
Crown  in  all  matters  relating  to  its  own 
affairs.  Consequently,  it  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  practice  for 
advice  to  be  tendered  to  His  Majesty  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  Great  Britain  in 
any  matter  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  a 
Dominion  against  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  Dominion. 

The  appropriate  procedure  with  regard  to 
projected  legislation  in  one  of  the  self-govern- 
ing parts  of  the  Empire  which  may  affect 
the  interests  of  other  self-governing  parts  is 
previous  consultation  between  His  Majesty's 
ministers  in  the  several  parts  concerned. 

On  the  question  raised  with  regard  to 
the  legislative  competence  of  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  other  than 
Great  Britain,  and  in  particular  to  the  de- 
sirability of  those  members  being  enabled  to 
legislate  with  extraterritorial  effect,  we  think 
that  it  should  similarly  be  placed  on  record 
that  the  constitutional  practice  is  that  legis- 


lation by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
applying  to  a  Dominion  would  only  be  passed 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  concerned. 
As  already  indicated,  however,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  there  are  points  arising  out  of 
these  considerations,  and  in  the  application 
of  these  general  principles,  which  will  re- 
quire detailed  examination,  and  we  accord- 
ingly recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  to  set 
up  a  committee  with  terms  of  reference  on 
the  following  lines : 

To  inquire  into,  report  upon,  and  make 
recommendations  concerning — 

(i)  Existing  statutory  provisions  requir- 
ing reservation  of  Dominion  legislation  for 
the  assent  of  His  Majesty  or  authorizing  the 
disallowance  of  such  legislation. 

(ii)  (a)  The  present  position  as  to  the 
competence  of  Dominion  parliaments  to  give 
their  legislation  extraterritorial  operation. 

( b )  The  practicability  and  most  convenient 
method  of  giving  effect  to  the  principle  that 
each  Dominion  Parliament  should  have  power 
to  give  extraterritorial  operation  to  its  leg- 
islation in  all  cases  where  such  operation  is 
ancillary  to  provision  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  good  government  of  the  Dominion. 

(in)  The  principles  embodied  in  or  under- 
lying the  Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  1865, 
and  the  extent  to  which  any  provisions  of 
that  act  ought  to  be  repealed,  amended,  or 
modified  in  the  light  of  the  existing  relations 
between  the  various  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  described  in 
this  report. 

(d)   Merchant  Shipping  Legislation 

Somewhat  similar  consideration  to  those 
set  out  above  governed  bur  attitude  toward 
a  similar,  though  a  special,  question  raised 
in  relation  to  merchant  shipping  legislation. 
On  this  subject  it  was  pointed  out  that,  while 
uniformity  of  administrative  practice  was 
desirable,  and  indeed  essential,  as  regards 
the  merchant  shipping  legislation  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Empire,  it  was  difiicult  to 
reconcile  the  application,  in  their  present 
form,  of  certain  provisions  of  the  principal 
statute  relating  to  merchant  shipping,  viz, 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  more 
particularly  clauses  735  and  736,  with  the 
constitutional  status  of  the  several  members 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

In  this  case,  also,  we  felt  that  although,  In 
the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire,  certain 
inequalities  had  been  allowed  to  remain  as 
regards  various  questions  of  maritime  affairs, 
it  was  essential  in  dealing  with  these  ine- 
qualities to  consider  the  practical  aspects  of 
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the  matter.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
introducing  any  immediate  alterations  in 
the  merchant  shipping  code  (which  dealt, 
ainong  other  matters,  with  the  registration 
of  British  ships  all  over  the  world)  were 
fully  appreciated  and  it  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  any  review  of  the  position,  to  take 
into  account  such  matters  of  general  concern 
as  the  qualifications  for  registry  as  a  British 
ship,  the  status  of  British  ships  in  war,  the 
work  done  by  His  Majesty's  consuls  in  the 
interest  of  British  shipping  and  seamen,  and 
the  question  of  naval  courts  at  foreign  ports 
to  deal  with  crimes  and  offenses  on  British 
ships  abroad. 

We  came  finally  to  the  conclusion  that,  fol- 
lowing a  precedent  which  had  been  found 
useful  on  previous  occasions,  the  general 
question  of  merchant  shipping  legislation  had 
best  be  remitted  to  a  special  subconference, 
which  could  meet  most  appropriately  at  the 
same  time  as  the  expert  committee,  to  which 
reference  is  made  above.  We  thought  that 
this  special  subconference  should  be  invited 
to  advise  on  the  following  general  lines : 

To  consider  and  report  on  the  principles 
which  should  govern,  in  the  general  interests, 
the  practice  and  legislation  relating  to  mer- 
chant shipping  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  having  regard  to  the  change  in  con- 
stitutional status  and  general  relations  which 
has  occurred  since  existing  laws  were  en- 
acted. 

We  took  note  that  the  representatives  of 
India  particularly  desired  that  India,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  her  shipping  interests, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  being  repre- 
sented at  the  proposed  subconference.  We 
felt  that  the  full  representation  of  India  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  would  not  only  be  welcomed,  but 
could  very  properly  be  given,  due  regard  be- 
ing had  to  the  special  constitutional  position 
of  India  as  explained  in  Section  III  of  this 
report. 

(e)  Appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council 

Another  matter  which  we  discussed,  in 
which  a  general  constitutional  principle  was 
raised,  concerned  the  conditions  governing 
appeals  from  judgments  in  the  Dominion  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
From  these  discussions  it  became  clear  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  Great  Britain  that  questions 


affecting  judicial  appeals  should  be  deter- 
mined otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  part  of  the  Empire  primarily 
affected.  It  was,  however,  generally  recog- 
nized that  where  changes  in  the  existing 
system  were  proposed  which,  while  primarily 
affecting  one  part,  raised  issues  in  which 
other  parts  were  also  concerned,  such  changes 
ought  only  to  be  carried  out  after  consulta- 
tion and  discussion. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
concerned,  this  general  understanding  ex- 
pressed all  that  was  required.  The  question 
of  some  immediate  change  in  the  present 
conditions  governing  appeals  from  the  Irish 
Free  State  was  not  pressed  In  relation  to  the 
present  conference,  though  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  right  was  reserved  to  bring  up  the 
matter  again  at  the  next  Imperial  Conference 
for  discussion  in  relation  to  the  facts  of  this 
particular  case. 

V.  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries 
From  questions  specially  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  with  one  another,  we  naturally  turned 
to  those  affecting  their  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  In  the  latter  sphere,  a  beginning 
had  been  made  toward  making  clear  those 
relations  by  the  resolution  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1923  on  the  subject  of  the 
negotiation,  signature  and  ratification  of 
treaties.  But  it  seemed  desirable  to  examine 
the  working  of  that  resolution  during  the 
past  three  years  and  also  to  consider  whether 
the  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  trea- 
ties could  not  be  applied  with  advantage  in 
a  wider  sphere. 

(a)  Procedure  in  Relation  to  Treaties 

We  appointed  a  special  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
of  Canada  (the  Hon.  E.  Lapointe,  K.  C.)  to 
consider  the  question  of  treaty  procedure. 

The  subcommittee,  on  whose  report  the 
following  paragraphs  are  based,  found  that 
the  resolution  of  the  conference  of  1923  em- 
bodied on  most  points  useful  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  government.  As  they  became 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  established, 
they  would  prove  effective  in  practice. 

Some  phases  of  treaty  procedure  were  ex- 
amined, however,  in  greater  detail  in  the 
light  of  experience  in  order  to  consider  to 
what  extent  the  resolution  of  1923  might  with 
advantage  be  supplemented. 
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Negotiation: 

It  was  agreed  in  1923  that  any  of  the 
governments  of  the  Empire  contemplating  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  should  give  due  con- 
sideration to  its  possible  effect  upon  other 
governments  and  should  take  steps  to  inform 
governments  likely  to  be  interested  of  its  in- 
tention. 

This  rule  should  be  understood  as  applying 
to  any  negotiations  which  any  government 
intends  to  conduct,  so  as  to  leave  it  to  the 
other  governments  to  say  whether  they  are 
likely  to  be  interested. 
'  When  a  government  has  received  informa- 
tion of  the  intention  of  any  other  government 
to  conduct  negotiations,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
it  to  indicate  its  attitude  with  reasonable 
promptitude.  So  long  as  the  initiating  gov- 
ernment receives  no  adverse  comments  and  so 
long  as  its  policy  involves  no  active  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  other  governments,  it 
may  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  its  policy 
is  generally  acceptable.  It  must,  however, 
before  taking  any  steps  which  might  involve 
the  other  governments  in  any  active  obliga- 
tions, obtain  their  definite  assent. 

Where  by  the  nature  of  the  treaty  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  ratified  on  behalf  of 
all  the  governments  of  the  Empire,  the 
initiating  government  may  assume  that  a 
government  which  has  had  full  opportunity 
of  indicating  its  attitude  and  has  made  no 
adverse  comipents  will  concur  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  In  the  case  of  a  govern- 
ment that  prefers  not  to  concur  in  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  unless  it  has  been  sip,ned  by 
a  plenipotentiary  authorized  to  act  on  its 
behalf,  it  will  advise  the  appointment  of  a 
plenipotentiary  so  to  act. 

Form  of  Treaty: 

Some  treaties  begin  with  a  list  of  the  con- 
tracting countries  and  not  with  a  list  of 
heads  of  States.  In  the  case  of  treaties 
negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  adherence  to  the  wording  of  the 
annex  to  the  Covenant  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  the  contracting  party  has  led  to 
the  use  in  the  preamble  of  the  term  "British 
Empire,"  with  an  enumeration  of  the  Do- 
minions and  India  if  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion, but  without  any  mention  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  colo- 
nies and  protectorates.  These  are  only  in- 
cluded by  virtue  of  their  being  covered  by 
the  term  "British  Empire."  This  practice, 
while    suggesting    that    the    Dominions    and 


India  are  not  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Great  Britain  as  participants  in  the  treaties 
in  question,  tends  to  obscurity  and  misunder- 
standing and  is  generally  unsatisfactory. 

As  a  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  it 
is  recommended  that  all  treaties  (other  than 
agreements  between  governments),  whether 
negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
or  not,  should  be  made  in  the  name  of  heads 
of  States,  and  if  the  treaty  is  signed  on  be- 
half of  any  or  all  of  the  governments  of  the 
Empire,  the  treaty  should  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  King  as  the  symbol  of  the 
special  relationship  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  British  xmits  on 
behalf  of  which  the  treaty  is  signed  should 
be  grouped  together  in  the  following  order: 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Irish  Free 
State,  India.  A  specimen  form  of  treaty  as 
recommended  is  attached  as  an  appendix  to 
the  committee's  report. 

In  the  case  of  a  treaty  applying  to  only  one 
part  of  the  Empire  it  should  be  stated  to  be 
made  by  the  King  on  behalf  of  that  part. 

The  making  of  the  treaty  in  the  name  of 
the  King  as  the  symbol  of  the  special  rela- 
tionship between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  will  render  superfluous  the  inclusion 
of  any  provision  that  its  terms  must  not  be 
regarded  as  regulating  inter  se  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  various  territories  on  be- 
half of  which  it  has  been  signed  in  the  name 
of  the  King.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Arms  Traffic  Conference  in  1925, 
and  that  the  legal  committee  of  that  con- 
ference laid  it  down  that  the  principle  to 
which  the  foregoing  sentence  gives  expres- 
sion underlies  all  international  conventions. 

In  the  case  of  some  international  agree- 
ments the  governments  of  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  may  be  willing  to  apply  between 
themselves  some  of  the  provisions  as  an  ad- 
ministrative measure.  In  this  case  they 
should  state  the  extent  to  which  and  the 
terms  on  which  such  provisions  are  to  apply. 
Where  international  agreements  are  to  be 
applied  between  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
the  form  of  a  treaty  between  heads  of  States 
should  be  avoided. 

Full  Powers: 

The  plenipotentiaries  for  the  various  Brit- 
ish units  should  have  full  powers,  issued  in 
each  case  by  the  King  on  the  advice  of  the 
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government  concerned,  indicating  and  cor- 
responding to  the  part  of  the  Empire  for 
which  they  are  to  sign.  It  will  frequently  be 
found  convenient,  particularly  where  there 
are  some  parts  of  the  Empire  on  which  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  active  obligations  will 
be  imposed,  but  where  the  position  of  the 
British  subjects  belonging  to  these  parts  will 
be  affected,  for  such  government  to  advise  the 
issue  of  full  powers  on  their  behalf  to  the 
plenipotentiary  appointed  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  government  or  governments  mainly  con- 
cerned. In  other  cases  provision  might  be 
made  for  accession  by  other  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire at  a  later  date. 

Signature: 

In  the  cases  where  the  names  of  countries 
are  appended  to  the  signatures  in  a  treaty, 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  should  be 
designated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  proposed 
in  regard  to  the  list  of  plenipotentiaries  in 
the  preamble  to  the  treaty.  The  signatures 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  should  be  grouped  together  in 
the  same  order  as  is  proposed  above. 

The  signature  of  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  a 
part  of  the  Empire  should  cover  territories 
for  which  a  mandate  has  been  given  to  that 
part  of  the  Empire,  vmless  the  contrary  is 
stated  at  the  time  of  the  signature. 

Coming  into  Force  of  Multilateral  Treaties: 

In  general,  treaties  contain  a  ratification 
clause  and  a  provision  that  the  treaty  will 
come  into  force  on  the  deposit  of  a  certain 
number  of  ratifications.  The  question  has 
sometimes  arisen  in  connection  with  treaties 
negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
whether,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
number  of  ratifications  necessary  to  bring  the 
treaty  into  force,  ratifications  on  behalf  of 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  which  are  sepa- 
rate members  of  the  League  should  be 
counted  as  separate  ratifications.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  difficulty  in  future,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  when  it  is  thought  necessary 
that  a  treaty  should  contain  a  clause  of  this 
character,  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vision that  the  treaty  should  come  into  force 
when  it  has  been  ratified  on  behalf  of  so 
many  separate  members  of  the  League. 

We  think  that  some  convenient  opportunity 
should  be  taken  of  explaining  to  the  other 
members  of  the  League  the  changes  which 
it  is  desired  to  make  in  the  form  of  treaties 
and  the  reasons  for  which  they  are  desired. 


We  would  also  recommend  that  the  various 
governments  of  the  Empire  should  make  it 
an  instruction  to  their  representatives  at 
international  conferences  to  be  held  in  future 
that  they  should  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
secure  that  effect  is  given  to  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

(&)  Representation  at  International 
Conferences 

We  also  studied,  in  the  light  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1923,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the 
question  of  the  representation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  at  international  confer- 
ences. The  conclusions  which  we  reached 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  No  difficulty  arises  as  regards  represen- 
tation at  conferences  convened  by,  or  under 
the  auspices  of  the  league  of  Nations.  In 
the  case  of  such  conferences  all  members 
of  the  League  are  invited,  and  if  they  attend 
are  represented  separately  by  separate  dele- 
gations. Co-operation  is  ensured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  I.  1  (c)  of  the  treaty 
resolution  of  1923. 

2.  As  regards  international  conferences 
summoned  by  foreign  governments,  no  rule 
of  universal  application  can  be  laid  down, 
since  the  nature  of  the  representation  must, 
in  part,  depend  on  the  form  of  invitation 
issued  by  the  convening  government. 

(a)  In  conferences  of  a  technical  character, 
it  is  usual  and  always  desirable  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Empire  should  (if  they 
wish  to  participate)  be  represented  sepa- 
rately by  separate  delegations,  and  where 
necessary  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure 
invitations  which  will  render  such  represen- 
tation possible. 

(b)  Conferences  of  a  political  character 
called  by  a  foreign  government  must  be  con- 
sidered on  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case. 

It  is  for  each  part  of  the  Empire  to  decide 
whether  its  particular  interests  are  so  in- 
volved, especially  having  regard  to  the  active 
obligations  likely  to  be  imposed  by  any  re- 
sulting treaty,  that  it  desires  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  or  whether  it  is 
content  to  leave  the  negotiation  in  the  hands 
of  the  part  or  parts  of  the  Empire  more  di- 
rectly concerned  and  to  accept  the  result. 

If  a  government  desires  to  participate  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  the  method  by 
which  representation  will  be  secured  is  a 
matter  to  be  arranged  with  the  other  govern- 
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meuts  of  the  Empire  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
vitation which  has  been  received. 

Where  more  than  one  part  of  the  Empire 
desires  to  be  represented,  three  methods  of 
representation  are  possible : 

(i)  By  means  of  a  common  plenipotentiary 
or  plenipotentiaries,  the  issue  of  full  powers 
to  whom  should  be  on  the  advice  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  participating. 

{ii)  By  a  single  British  Empire  delegation 
composed  of  separate  representatives  of  such 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  are  participating  in 
the  conference.  This  was  the  form  of  repre- 
sentation employed  at  the  Washington  Dis- 
armament Conference  of  1921. 

(in)  By  separate  delegations  representing 
each  part  of  the  Empire  participating  in  the 
conference.  If,  as  a  result  of  consultation, 
this  third  method  is  desired,  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  ensure  that  the  form  of  invitation 
from  the  convening  government  will  make 
this  method  of  representation  possible. 

Certain  non-technical  treaties  should,  from 
their  nature,  be  concluded  in  a  form  which 
will  render  them  binding  upon  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be 
ratified  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments. It  is  for  each  government  to  de- 
cide to  what  extent  its  concurrence  in  the 
ratification  will  be  facilitated  by  its  partici- 
pation in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  as, 
for  instance,  by  the  appointment  of  a  common 
plenipotentiary.  Any  question  as  to  whether 
the  nature  of  the  treaty  is  such  that  its  ratifi- 
cation should  be  concurred  in  by  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  is  a  matter  for  discussion  and 
agreement  between  the  governments. 

(c)  General  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy 

We  went  on  to  examine  the  possibility  of 
applying  the  principles  underlying  the  treaty 
resolution  of  the  1923  conference  to  matters 
arising  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
generally.  It  was  frankly  recognized  that  in 
this  sphere,  as  in  the  sphere  of  defense,  the 
major  share  of  responsibility  rests  now,  and 
must  for  some  time  continue  to  rest,  with  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  practically  all  the  Dominions 
are  engaged  to  some  extent,  and  some  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations,  particularly  those  with  foreign 
countries  on  their  borders.  A  particular  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  growing  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  has  led 
to   the   necessity   for   the   appointment  of   a 


minister  plenipotentiary  to  represent  the 
Canadian  Government  in  Washington.  We 
felt  that  the  governing  consideration  under- 
lying all  discussions  of  this  problem  must  be 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Dominions 
could  be  committed  to  the  acceptance  of  ac- 
tive obligations  except  with  the  definite  as- 
sent of  their  own  governments.  In  the  light 
of  this  governing  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  general  principle 
expressed  in  relation  to  treaty  negotiations  in 
Section  V  (o)  of  this  report,  which  is  indeed 
already  to  a  large  extent  in  force,  might  use- 
fully be  adopted  as  a  guide  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned  in  future  in  all  negotiations 
affecting  foreign  relations  falling  within  their 
respective  spheres. 

(d)  Issue  of  Exequaturs  to  Foreign  Consuls 

in  the  Dominions 

A  question  was  raised  with  regard  to  the 
practice  regarding  the  issue  of  exequaturs 
to  consuls  in  the  Dominions.  The  general 
practice  hitherto,  in  the  case  of  all  appoint- 
ments of  consuls  de  carri^re  in  any  part  of 
the  Brtish  Empire,  has  been  that  the  foreign 
government  concerned  notifies  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  Great  Britain,  through  the 
diplomatic  channel,  of  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment and  that,  provided  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  person  concerned  is,  in  fact,  a  consul  de 
carri^re,  steps  have  been  taken,  without 
further  formality,  for  the  issue  of  His  Maj- 
esty's exequatur.  In  the  case  of  consuls 
other  than  those  de  carri6re,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  some  time  past  to  consult  the 
Dominion  Government  concerned  before  the 
issue  of  the  exequatur. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
informed  us  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  Great  Britain  accepted  the  suggestion  that 
in  future  any  application  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment for  the  issue  of  an  exequatur  to  any 
person  who  was  to  act  as  consul  in  a  Do- 
minion should  be  referred  to  the  Dominion 
Government  concerned  for  consideration  and 
that,  if  the  Dominion  Government  agreed  to 
the  issue  of  the  exequatur,  it  would  be  sent 
to  them  for  counter-signature  by  a  Dominion 
minister.  Instructions  to  this  effect  had  in- 
deed already  been  given. 

(e)  Channel  of  Communication  hetween  Do- 

minion Governments  and  Foreign 
Oovernments 

We  took  note  of  a  development  of  special 
interest  which   had  occurred   since   the   Im- 
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perial  Conference  last  met,  viz,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in 
Washington,  which  was  now  about  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  Canada.  We  felt  that  most 
fruitful  results  could  be  anticipated  from  the 
co-operation  of  His  Majesty's  representatives 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  already 
initiated,  and  now  further  to  be  developed. 
In  cases  other  than  those  where  Dominion 
ministers  were  accredited  to  the  heads  of 
foreign  States,  it  was  agreed  to  be  very  de- 
sirable that  the  existing  diplomatic  channels 
should  continue  to  be  used,  as  between  the 
Dominion  governments  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, in  matters  of  general  and  political 
concern. 

VI.  System  of  Communication  and  Consultation 

Sessions  of  the  Imperial  Conference  at 
which  the  prime  ministers  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  Dominions  are  all  able  to  be 
present  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
take  place  very  frequently.  The  system  of 
commvmication  and  consultation  between 
conferences  becomes  therefore  of  special  im- 
portance. We  reviewed  the  position  now 
reached  in  this  respect  with  special  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  arranging  that  closer 
personal  touch  should  be  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  and  the 
Dominions  inter  se.  Such  contact  alone  can 
convey  an  impression  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  official  correspondence  is  conducted. 
Development,  in  this  respect,  seems  particu- 
larly necessary  in  relation  to  matters  of 
major  importance  in  foreign  affairs  where 
expedition  is  often  essential,  and  urgent  de- 
cision necessary.  A  special  aspect  of  the 
question  of  consultation  which  we  considered 
was  that  concerning  the  representation  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Dominions.  By  reason 
of  his  constitutional  position,  as  explained  in 
Section  IV  (&)  of  this  report,  the  Governor 
General  is  no  longer  the  representative  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  one  therefore  in  the  Dominion 
capitals  in  a  position  to  represent  with  au- 
thority the  views  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain. 

We  summed  up  our  conclusions  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference : 

The  governments  represented  at  the  Im- 
perial Conference  are  impressed  with  the  de- 
sirability of  developing  a  system  of  personal 


contact,  both  in  London  and  in  the  Dominion 
capitals,  to  supplement  the  present  system 
of  intercommunication  and  the  reciprocal 
supply  of  information  on  affairs  requiring 
joint  consideration.  The  manner  in  which 
any  new  system  is  to  be  worked  out  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  and  settlement  be- 
tween His  Majesty's  governments  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions,  with  due  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  part 
of  the  Empire,  it  being  understood  that  any 
new  arrangements  should  be  supplementary 
to,  and  not  in  replacement  of,  the  system  of 
direct  communication  from  government  to 
government  and  the  special  arrangements 
which  have  been  in  force  since  1918  for  com- 
munications between  prime  ministers. 

VII.  Particular  Aspects  of  Foreign  Relations 
Discussed  by  Committee 

It  was  found  convenient  that  certain  as- 
pects of  foreign  relations  on  matters  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  the  conference  should 
be  referred  to  us,  since  they  could  be  con- 
sidered in  greater  detail  and  more  informally 
than  at  meetings  of  the  full  conference. 

(a)   Compulsory  ArMtration  in  International 
Disputes 

One  question  which  we  studied  was  that 
of  arbitration  in  international  disputes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  question  of  accept- 
ance of  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
providing  for  the  compulsory  submission  of 
certain  classes  of  cases  to  the  court.  On  this 
matter  we  decided  to  submit  no  resolution 
to  the  conference,  but,  while  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  unanimous  in  favor- 
ing the  widest  possible  extension  of  the 
method  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  the  feeling  was  that  it 
was  at  present  premature  to  accept  the  obli- 
gations under  the  article  in  question.  A  gen- 
eral understanding  was  reached  that  none  of 
the  governments  represented  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  would  take  any  action  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  acceptance  of  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  permanent  court  without 
bringing  up  the  matter  for  further  discussion. 

(&)  Adherence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  to   the   Protocol   Establishing   the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice. 
Connected    with    the    question    last    men- 
tioned, was  that  of  adherence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  protocol  establish- 
ing   the    Permanent    Court    of    International 
Justice. 

The    special    conditions    upon    which    the 
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United  States  desired  to  become  a  party  to 
the  protocol  had  been  discussed  at  a  special 
conference  held  in  Geneva  in  September, 
1926,  to  which  all  the  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  Imperial  Conference  had  sent 
representatives.  We  ascertained  that  each  of 
these  governments  was  in  accord  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  special  conference 
and  with  the  action  which  that  conference 
recommended. 

(c)  The  Policy  of  Locarno 

The  Impei'ial  Conference  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  at  a  time  just  after  the  ratifications 
of  the  Locarno  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guarantees 
had  been  exchanged  on  the  entry  of  Ger- 
many into  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was 
therefore  possible  to  envisage  the  results 
which  the  Locarno  policy  had  achieved  al- 
ready, and  to  forecast  to  some  extent  the 
further  results  which  it  was  hoped  to  secure. 
These  were  explained  and  discussed.  It  then 
became  clear  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
the  Dominions  and  of  India,  there  was  com- 
plete approval  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
negotiations  had  been  conducted  and  brought 
to  so  successful  a  conclusion. 

Our  final  and  unanimous  conclusion  was  to 
recommend  to  the  conference  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution : 

The  conference  has  heard  with  satisfaction 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  with  regard  to  the  efforts 
made  to  ensure  peace  in  Europe,  culminating 
in  the  agreements  of  Locarno;  and  congratu- 
lates His  Majesty's  Government  in  Great 
Britain  on  its  share  in  this  successful  con- 
tribution toward  the  promotion  of  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

APPENDIX 

See  Section  V  (c) ) 

Specimen  Form  of  Treaty 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, His  Majesty  the  King  (here  insert  His 
Majesty's  full  title),  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Bulgaria,  &c.,  &c., 

Desiring 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  that 
purpose  and  to  that  end  have  appointed  as 
their  plenipotentiaries : 

The   President 

His  Majesty  the  King  (title  as  above)  : 
for  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  all   parts  of  the   British   Empire 
which  are  not  separate  members  of  the 

League  (of  Nations) AB, 

for  the  Dominion  of  Canada CD, 

for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia . .  EF, 


for  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand . . .  GH, 

for  the  Union  of  South  Africa IJ, 

for  the  Irish  Free  State KL, 

for  India MN, 

who,  having  communicated  their  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as 
follows : 


In   faith  whereof  the   above-named   pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  treaty. 

AB  

CD 

EF 

GH 

IJ   

KL 

MN 

(or  if  the  territory  for  which  each  plenipoten- 
tiary signs  is  to  be  specified : 

(for  Great  Britain,  &c.) AB, 

(for  Canada)  CD, 

(for  Australia)   EF, 

(for  New  Zealand)   GH, 

(for  South  Africa)    IJ, 

(for  the  Irish  Free  State) KL, 

(for   India)     MN. 


PACT   FOR   THE   RETURN   TO 

CHINA  OF  THE  MIXED 

COURT 

Article  I.  (1)  The  Klangsu  Provincial 
Government  in  place  of  the  mixed  court,  in 
the  international  settlement  at  Shanghai,  will 
establish  the  Shanghai  provisional  court. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaties,  involve  the  right  of 
consular  jurisdiction,  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  in  the  settlement  shall  be  dealt  with 
by  the  said  provisional  court. 

(2)  All  laws,  including  laws  of  procedure, 
and  ordinances  applicable  at  the  present  time 
In  other  Chinese  courts,  as  well  as  those  that 
may  be  duly  enacted  and  promulgated  in  the 
future,  shall  be  applicable  in  the  provisional 
court,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  terms 
of  the  present  agreement  and  of  such  estab- 
lished rules  of  procedure  of  the  mixed  coiirt 
as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  upon. 

(3)  In  criminal  cases  which  directly  affect 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  international  set- 
tlement, including  contraventions  of  the  land 
regulations  and  by-laws  of  the  international 
settlement,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  in  which 
the  accused  is  in  the  employ  of  a  foreigner 
having  extraterritorial  rights,  the  senior 
consul  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  sit  with  the 
judge  to  watch  the  proceedings.  But  the 
concurrence  of  the  deputy  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  validity  of  the  judgment,  thougtu 
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he  shall  have  the  right  to  record  his  objec- 
tions. He  shall  not,  however,  put  any  ques- 
tions to  the  witnesses  or  prisoners  without 
the  consent  of  the  judge. 

Orders  to  be  Signed  by  Judge 

(4)  All  summonses,  warrants,  and  orders 
of  the  court  shall  be  valid  after  they  have 
been  signed  by  a  judge.  All  such  sum- 
monses, warrants,  and  orders  shall  be  num- 
bered for  record  by  the  chief  clerk  before 
service.  When  the  summons,  warrant,  or 
order  is  to  be  executed  on  premises  occupied 
by  a  foreigner  having  extraterritorial  rights, 
the  consul  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
the  power  concerned  shall,  on  presentation, 
affix  his  counter-signature  without  delay. 

(5)  In  cases  in  which  a  foreigner  having 
extraterritorial  rights  or  the  Shanghai  munic- 
ipal council,  is  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action, 
or  in  criminal  cases  in  which  a  foreigner  hav- 
ing extraterritorial  rights  is  the  complainant, 
the  consul  of  the  nationality  concerned  or 
the  senior  consul  may  send  an  official  to  sit 
jointly  with  the  judge  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaties. 

(6)  A  court  of  appeal  shall  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  provisional  court  to 
deal  with  criminal  cases  which  directly  affect 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  international 
settlement  and  with  mixed  criminal  cases. 
The  president  of  the  provisional  court  shall 
act  concurrently  as  the  president  of  the  court 
of  appeal.  No  appeal  shall  be  allowed  in 
cases  in  which  the  penalty  is  below  the  maxi- 
mum imprisonment  of  the  fifth  degree  nor  in 
cases  under  the  land  regulations  and  by-laws 
of  the  international  settlement.  In  all  cases 
in  which  a  senior  consul's  deputy  sat  in  the 
original  hearing  a  different  deputy  shall  sit 
In  the  appeal,  appointed  in  the  same  way 
and  having  the  same  rights  as  the  original 
deputy.  In  the  same  way  a  different  con- 
sular official  shall  sit  in  the  appeal  in  mixed 
criminal  cases. 

Appointment  of  Judges 

(7)  The  president  and  judges  of  the  pro- 
visional court  as  well  as  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeal  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Kiangsu  Provisional  Government. 

Article  II.  In  cases  involving  imprisonment 
for  ten  years  or  more,  and  in  cases  involving 
the  death  penalty,  the  provisional  court  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Kiangsu  Provincial 
Government  for  approval.  In  cases  in  which 
the  provincial  government  refuses  that  ap- 
proval, the  provincial  government  shall  give 


its  reasons  and  order  the  provisional  court 
to  rehear  the  case  and  again  submit  the  judg- 
ment to  the  provincial  government.  All 
criminal  cases  in  which  the  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty  has  been  approvel  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  the  Chinese  authorities  outside  the 
settlement  for  the  execution  of  such  penalty. 
Inquests  and  autopsies  (Chien  Yen)  in  the 
settlement  shall  be  held  jointly  by  the  judges 
of  the  provisonal  court  and  the  deputies  ap- 
pointed by  the  senior  consul. 

Prison  Regulations 

Article  III.  The  prisons  attached  to  the 
provisional  court,  with  the  exception  of  the 
house  of  detention  for  civil  cases  and  the 
women's  prison,  which  are  to  be  separately 
provided  for,  shall  be  imder  the  charge  of  the 
municipal  police  specially  detailed  for  the 
purpose,  but  they  shall  be  operated  as  far  as 
practicable  in  conformity  with  the  Chinese 
prison  regulations  and  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  court.  The  president  of  the 
court  shall  appoint  a  visiting  committee, 
which  shall  include  a  deputy  of  the  senior 
consul,  to  make  investigations  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
any  respects  in  which  the  control  over  the 
prisoners  is  unsatisfactory,  the  same  shall 
be  reported  to  the  court;  whereupon  the 
municipal  police  shall  be  charged  by  the 
court  to  make  the  necessary  rectification, 
which  the  said  police  shall  carry  out  without 
delay. 

Article  IV.  All  summonses,  warrants,  and 
orders  issued  by  the  court  shall  be  executed 
by  the  judicial  police,  who  shall  be  detailed 
for  this  duty  by  the  municipal  police  and  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  court  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties  as  judicial  police.  The 
municipal  police  shall  render  full  and  prompt 
assistance  in  such  matters  as  may  be  re- 
quested of  or  intrusted  to  them  by  the  court, 
and  when  the  municipal  police  arrest  any 
person,  he  shall,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
exclusive  of  holidays,  be  sent  to  the  court 
to  be  dealt  with,  failing  which  he  shall  be 
released. 

Appeals  Made  to  Commission 
Article  V.  In  all  mixed  civil  cases  where 
there  has  been  a  consular  official  sitting 
jointly  with  a  judge,  the  appeal  shall  be 
made  to  the  office  of  the  commissioner  for 
foreign  affairs,  acting  with  the  consul  con- 
cerned, according  to  the  treaties,  but  such 
cases  may  be  turaed  over  to  the  provisional 
court  for   retrial   by  a   different  judge,   the 
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original  consular  official  being  also  changed. 
In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
commissioner  for  foreign  aflCairs  and  the  con- 
sul in  respect  of  the  appeal,  in  a  case  which 
has  been  retried,  the  judgment  given  at  the 
retrial  shall  stand. 

Article  VI.  The  financial  affairs  and  such 
administrative  work  of  the  court  as  shall  be 
determined  by  a  joint  commission  shall  be 
intrusted  to  a  chief  clerk,  who  shall  be 
recommended  by  the  senior  consul  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  government  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  petition  from  the  court.  He  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  orders  of 
the  president  of  the  court  and  shall  have 
charge  of  the  staff  and  exercise  proper  super- 
vision over  the  court  finances.  If  the  chief 
clerk  is  found  to  be  incompetent  or  remiss  in 
his  duty,  the  president  of  the  court  may 
reprimand  him  and,  if  necessary,  remove  him 
from  office  with  the  consent  of  the  senior 
consul. 

Duration  of  Pact 

Article  VII.  The  foregoing  six  articles, 
forming  the  provisional  agreement  for  the 
rendition  of  the  mixed  court  to  the  Kiangsu 
Provincial  Government,  shall  be  in  force  for 
three  years,  dating  from  the  day  on  which 
the  mixed  court  is  handed  over.  Within  this 
period  the  Chinese  Central  Government  may 
at  any  time  negotiate  with  the  foreign  min- 
isters concerned,  in  Peking,  for  a  final  settle- 
ment, which  if  agreed  upon  between  the 
Chinese  Central  Government  and  the  said 
foreign  ministers,  shall  replace  the  present 
provisional  agreement.  If  at  the  end  of  three 
years  no  final  settlement  has  been  reached 
in  Peking,  the  present  provisional  agreement 
shall  continue  to  be  in  force  for  another 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three 
years,  however,  the  Kiangsu  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment may  propose  any  modification  of 
the  present  agreement,  provided  that  notice 
is  given  six  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  three  years. 

Article  VIII.  The  present  provisional 
agreement  shall  in  no  way  bind  the  Chinese 
Central  Government  in  any  future  discussion 
between  it  and  the  foreign  governments  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality. 

Article  IX.  The  date  on  which  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  mixed  court  shall  take  place  imder 
the  above  provisional  agreement  shall  be 
fixed  by  an  exchange  of  notes,  to  take  place 
between  the  representative  of  the  Kiangsu 
Provisional  Government  and  the  senior  con- 
sul. 


Signed  at  Shanghai,  in  the  Province  of 
Kiangsu,  Republic  of  China,  on  the  31st  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  being  the  24th  day  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Chinese 
Republic. 


TAGNA-ARIGA 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  memorandum 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
governments  of  Chile  and  Peru  on  Tuesday, 
November  30,  1926 : 

The  Tacna-Arica  controversy  has  engaged 
my  closest  attention  ever  since  I  assumed  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  State.  All  of  my  pre- 
decessors in  this  office  during  the  past  40 
years  have  followed  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est the  varying  phases  of  the  problem,  and 
several  Secretaries,  particularly  my  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  Mr.  Hughes,  have  been  inti- 
mately concerned,  as  I  have  been,  with  the 
task  of  contributing,  if  possible,  to  its  solu- 
tion. It  is,  I  know,  fully  appreciated,  not  only 
by  the  parties  themselves,  but  by  the  world 
at  large,  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  never  has  had,  nor  can  have,  any  mo- 
tive or  interest  in  relation  to  the  matter  other 
than  that  of  a  friendly  adviser  to  both  par- 
ties, anxious  to  do  what  it  can  to  enable  them 
to  escape  from  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  This  spirit,  com- 
bined with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  contestants,  has  guided  every  step 
taken  by  my  government.  I  have  at  all  times 
endeavored  conscientiously  to  observe  the 
strictest  neutrality,  and  have,  I  think,  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  respective  points  of  view  which  have 
been  presented. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  the 
parties  if  I  outline  candidly  certain  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  which  I  have  formed 
as  the  result  of  my  experience  with  the  mat- 
ter during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

1.  The  numerous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  since  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  to  effect  a 
solution  within  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
treaty  itself,  whether  by  direct  negotiations 
between  Chile  and  Peru,  or  as  contemplated 
by  arbitration  and  plebiscite,  have  been  thus 
far  unproductive. 

2.  The  recent  negotiations  for  settlement 
outside  the  treaty,  with  the  aid  of  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States,  have  unquestion- 
ably served  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  ad- 
justment and  define  the  positions  of  the  prin- 
cipals. Representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments have  explained  their  respective  atti- 
tudes to  me  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  sincere  de- 
sire on  both  sides  to  arrive  at  a  final  and 
constructive  adjustment. 

3.  We  are,  obviously  dealing  with  a  question 
which  turns  upon  a  point  of  national  honor. 
Now,  national  honor  is  a  very  real  thing, 
and   in   this  particular  case   it   is  perfectly 
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clear  that  national  susceptibilities  in  this  re- 
gard are  peculiarly  sensitive  in  both  coun- 
tries and  must  be  fully  protected.  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  cannot  be  done.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  problem  should  be,  and 
can  be,  definitely  solved  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  national  honor  and  dignity  or  in- 
jury to  national  susceptibilities  on  either  side. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  possibly  re- 
dound so  much  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
Chile  and  Peru  as  a  high-minded  settlement 
of  this  controversy,  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
stand  before  the  world  as  friends  unembar- 
rassed by  any  serious  differences  between 
them. 

4.  I  have  studied  with  the  greatest  care 
the  various  types  of  solution  which  have  been 
advanced  throughout  the  negotiations,  and  I 
have  patiently  listened  to  the  views  which 
have  been  so  freely  expressed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contending  powers.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  unfulfilled  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ancon,  it  would  appear  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  there  are  but  three  ways  to  deal 
with  the  disputed  territory:  You  can  assign 
it  all  to  one  of  the  contestants ;  you  can  di- 
vide it  between  them  on  some  basis  to  be  de- 
fined, or  you  can  effect  some  arrangement 
whereby  neither  contestant  shall  get  any  of 
the  territory.  These  three  general  types  com- 
prise an  exclusive  classification  of  the  logi- 
cally possible  ways  to  dispose  of  the  res.  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  first  of 
them,  namely,  delivery  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory in  its  entirety  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties,  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  practical  solution  by  anybody  who  really 
hopes  for  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  second  method,  that  of  division,  has 
also  seemed  to  me  to  recede  further  and 
further  into  the  background.  The  parties  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  formula  or  basis 
either  of  straight  division  or  of  division,  cou- 
pled with  a  "corridor"  feature  or  a  "free  city" 
device,  which  is  acceptable  to  both  of  them. 
The  prospect  of  success  by  following  this  path 
is  not  encouraging.  Apparently  no  scheme  of 
division,  however  ingeniously  worked  out,  has 
yet  been  able  to  overcome  the  stubborn  fact 
that  neither  of  the  governments  considers 
that  it  can  afford  to  make  an  adjustment 
which  involves  making  substantial  conces- 
sions to  the  other.  The  essential  elements  of 
compromise  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
are  lacking.  We  may  as  well  face  the  issue 
squarely,  and  recognize  that  division  of  this 
territory  between  Chile  and  Peru  on  any 
basis  of  agreement  presents  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  so  long  as  each  applies  to 
every  arrangement  suggested  the  test  of 
whether  it  may  conceivably  enable  the  other 
to  claim  a  moral  victory.  I  am  not  criticis- 
ing this  attitude;  I  only  state  it  as  a  fact 
which  militates  powerfully  against  a  terri- 
torial compromise. 

There  remains  the  possibility  of  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  neither  contestant  shall 
face  the  possibility  of  giving  up  anything  to 
the  other.  Manifestly  a  solution  of  that  char- 
acter would  possess  the  distinct  advantage 


of  eliminating  all  apprehensions  arising  from 
a  comparison  of  relative  territorial  benefits 
secured.  It  would  involve  a  joint,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mutual,  sacrifice,  and  would 
rest  fundamentally  upon  the  realization  that 
in  all  the  circumstances  neither  country  can 
expect  to  receive  any  substantial  part  of  this 
long  disputed  area,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
joy the  security  and  satisfaction  accruing 
from  a  complete  adjustment  which  they  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  could 
regard  as  permanent.  Concerning  myself 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
conceiving  it  to  be  my  duty  to  find,  if  I  can, 
a  plan  which  both  governments  can  afford  to 
accept  in  the  names  of  the  peoples  to  whom 
they  are  responsible,  I  have  come  to  regard 
this  third  method  as  one  meeting  the  more 
vital  conditions  and  offering  decided  advan- 
tages from  the  point  of  view  of  permanent 
peace.  I  am  moved  to  this  conclusion  prin- 
cipally because  such  a  formula  does  not  call 
for  a  moral  surrender,  or  anything  that  can 
be  so  construed,  by  one  country  to  the  other. 

5.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  I  have 
suggested  for  consideration,  in  one  form  or 
another,  all  three  of  these  logically  possible 
types  of  solution.  On  no  one  of  them  have 
the  ideas  of  Chile  and  Peru  converged.  I 
have  suggested  various  combinations,  such 
as  division  of  territory  with  the  "corridor" 
feature  and  the  "free  city"  device  annexed. 
Interesting  discussions  of  details  as  to  bound- 
aries, etc.,  have  ensued,  but  these  discus- 
sions have  led  to  no  conclusion,  i  have  also 
suggested  the  neutralization  of  the  territory, 
but  this  has  not  been  received  with  favor  by 
both  parties. 

To  recapitulate:  The  proceedings  under 
Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  have  not 
been  successful.  The  parties  have  not  agreed 
upon  any  division  of  the  territory  upon  any 
basis  whatever.  They  have  not  agreed  to 
neutralization  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part 
of  the  territory.  No  suggestion  which  has 
been  put  forward  has  proved  acceptable  to 
both  Chile  and  Peru.     What  remains? 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  agree- 
ment has  thus  far  not  been  obtained,  and  in 
the  light  of  all  that  has  taken  place,  I  feel 
bound  to  consider  what  step  it  may  lie  in  my 
power  now  to  take  in  the  pursuit  of  a  friendly 
and  disinterested  effort  to  assist  the  parties, 
and  after  mature  reflection  I  have  decided 
to  outline  and  place  before  the  two  govern- 
ments a  plan  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
worthy  of  their  earnest  attention.  I  venture 
to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  they  will 
adopt  it.  This  plan  calls  for  the  co-operation 
of  a  third  power,  Bolivia,  which  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  any  of  the  negotiations,  at 
least  so  far  as  my  government  is  concerned. 
While  the  attitude  of  Bolivia  has  not  been 
ascertained,  save  that  her  aspiration  to  secure 
access  to  the  Pacific  is  common  knowledge, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  Bolivia, 
by  virtue  of  her  geographical  situation,  is  the 
one  outside  power  which  would  be  primarily 
interested  in  acquiring,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, the  subject  matter  of  the  pending  con- 
troversy.    With  this  preface  let  me  now  de- 
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fine  the  concrete  suggestion  which  I  have  in 
mind : 

a.  The  republics  of  Chile  and  Peru,  either 
by  joint  or  by  several  instruments  freely  and 
voluntarily  executed,  to  cede  to  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia,  in  perpetuity,  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  which  either  may  have  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Tacna  and  Arica ;  the  cession  to  be 
made  subject  to  appropriate  guaranties  for 
the  protection  and  preservation,  without  dis- 
crimination, of  the  personal  and  property 
rights  of  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
inces of  whatever  nationality. 

h.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  transaction, 
provision  to  be  made  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  be  given  by  the  Republic  of  Bolivia 
for  said  cession,  including  public  works,  rail- 
ways, and  improvements  in  the  territory 
transferred,  and  taking  into  account  the  pres- 
ent value  of  all  such  public  works,  railways, 
and  improvements  made  by  both  Chile  and 
Peru  during  the  periods  when  they  have  re- 
spectively been  in  control  and  occupation  of 
the  territory ;  such  compensation  to  be  de- 
termined in  direct  negotiations  participated 
in  by  Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  three  governments  his 
good  offices,  if  they  are  required,  either  to 
promote  an  agreement  or  to  fix  the  character 
and  amount  of  compensation  in  case  it  should 
prove  impracticable  to  determine  the  same 
in  the  tripartite  negotiation. 

c.  Chile  and  Peru  to  agree  In  direct  ne- 
gotiation upon  the  equitable  apportionment 
between  them  of  any  cash  compensation  which 
may  be  provided  for.  it  being  here  also  under- 
stood that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  place 
at  their  disposal  his  good  offices  if  required 
to  assist  them  in  making  the  apportionment, 
and  that  he  will  himself  undertake  to  appor- 
tion the  compensation  if  asked  to  do  so  by 
both  Chile  and  Peru. 

d.  The  promontory  known  as  the  Morro  of 
Arica,  with  boundaries  appropriately  defined, 
to  be  reserved  from  the  transfer  to  Bolivia 
and  to  be  placed  under  the  control  and  juris- 
diction of  an  international  commission,  which 
shall  be  charged  with  maintaining  it  as  an 
international  memorial  to  the  valor  of  both 
Chile  and  Peru,  with  the  suggestion  that  there 
be  erected  on  the  morro  a  lighthouse,  or 
monument,  to  commemorate  the  friendly 
settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica  question. 

e.  Simultaneously  with  the  completion  of 
the  foregoing  arrangement,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be  practicable,  suitable  treaties 
of  friendship  to  be  entered  into  between  Chile 
and  Peru  covering  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  relations,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  all  other  matters  necessary 
to  re-establish  normal  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries. 

/.  The  territory  now  comprised  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Tacna  and  Arica  to  be,  by  agree- 
ment between  Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  per- 
petually demilitarized  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
that  term. 

g.  The  city  of  Arica,  by  appropriate  agree- 
ment among  the  three  powers,  to  be  made  for- 
ever a  free  port,  and  adequate  provision  to 


be  made  insuring  that  no  discriminatory  rates 
or  charges,  as  among  the  three  countries, 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  port,  or  to  the  railroad,  or 
to  any  other  means  of  communication  within 
the  said  territory  now  comprising  the  prov- 
inces of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

6.  In  submitting  this  plan  I  have  not 
undertaken  to  do  more  than  sketch  its  broad 
outlines.  The  details  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, present  no  serious  difficulties.  The 
main  advantages  which  this  type  of  solution 
has  over  others  which  have  been  considered 
need  little  emphasis. 

a.  It  furnishes  a  substitute  for  the  unful- 
filled provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ancon,  and  thus  forever  disposes  of  the 
controversy  which  has  existed  ever  since  that 
treaty  was  signed. 

&.  It  is  a  clean,  simple  solution,  free  from 
obvious  complicating  factors  attendant  upon 
other  plans. 

c.  It  is  comprehensive  and  definitive,  leav- 
ing no  room  whatever  for  claims  and  dis- 
putes and  maneuvers  for  revision  of  terri- 
torial dispositions. 

d.  It  can  injure  no  national  susceptibilities, 
either  Chilean  or  Peruvian.  Neither  country 
makes  any  concession  to  the  other,  and  the 
moral  positions  of  both,  so  far  as  the  original 
controversy  is  concerned,  are  left  intact. 

e.  It  takes  into  account  the  continental  in- 
terest in  the  controversy  and  embodies  a 
settlement  which  South  America,  as  a  whole, 
could  welcome  as  one  insuring  permanent 
peace  and  stability. 

(Signed)         Frank  B.  Kellogg, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  November  30,  1926. 


News  in  Brief 


An  International  Rag-pickebs'  Assocla.- 
TioN  has  met  in  Paris  to  draw  up  regulations 
for  controlling  international  trade.  It  fol- 
lows somewhat  the  plan  of  the  British  rub- 
ber and  the  Brazilian  coffee  producers. 
American  industry  imports  rags  in  great 
quantity  for  raw  material.  During  the  first 
eight  months  of  1926  we  imported  from  Ger- 
many alone  46,250  tons  for  use  in  paper  mills. 

The  Joint  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  Project,  of  which  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  chair- 
man, issued  a  report  early  in  December.  The 
report  proposes  two  plans  for  an  ocean-going 
ship  canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     They  also  provide  for  the 
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development  of  water  power.  Recognizing 
the  principle  that  the  interests  of  navigation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  are  paramount,  the  plans 
do  not,  it  is  stated,  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  the  river  for  power  generation. 

Sweden  and  Holland  have  concluded  an 
air-traflSc  convention.  Under  its  terms  free- 
dom of  passage  is  allowed  in  each  country. 
Certain  types  of  cargo,  such  as  explosives  and 
some  gases  are,  however,  forbidden. 

An  Italo-Geeman  agbeement  has  finally 
been  reached,  amicably  settling  the  long- 
disputed  questions  of  properties  belonging  to 
German  subjects  in  the  provinces  annexed  by 
Italy. 

The  Thebd  Pacific  Science  Congress,  held 
in  Tokyo  in  November,  organized  a  permanent 
Pacific  Science  Association  before  its  ad- 
journment. Its  purposes  are  stated  as  the 
promotion  of  co-operation  in  the  study  of 
scientific  problems  relating  to  the  Pacific  and 
the  promotion  of  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  scientists  of  the  Pacific  countries. 
Among  the  members  of  the  association  are 
the  National  Research  Councils  of  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  Canada,  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  societies  in  Holland,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  China,  Russia,  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  Univebsity  Afloat,  comprising  600 
professors  and  students,  reached  Japan  and 
was  welcomed  with  ceremonies,  November  5, 
6,  7,  at  Tokyo  and  Kamakura. 

CoLtTMBiA  University  has  planned  a 
Spanish-American  house  to  serve  as  a  center 
of  Spanish  culture  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Instituto  de 
las  Espanas,  which  has  some  200  branches  in 
the  United  States,  and  aims  to  foster  the 
study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Nearly  forty  foreign  language  dailies, 
in  twenty-three  different  languages,  and  a 
total  of  193  foreign  publications  come  from 
the  presses  of  New  York  City  every  month. 
A  country-wide  survey  shows  that  there  were 
1,323  foreign  publications  in  the  United 
States  in  1917.  With  immigration  reduced, 
however,  the  number  dropped  in  1926  to  1,160. 
Editors  say  that  instinctively  foreigners 
trust  their  own  tongue  and  respond  more 
readily  to  information  about  the  new  land 
in  their  own  papers.    Many  foreign-language 


papers  are  now  running  a  little  English  with 
the  other  language. 

The  China  Institute  in  AMEaacA  was 
established  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  China  Foundation 
for  the  Promotion  of  Education  and  Culture, 
in  Peking,  February  26-28,  1926.  The  insti- 
tute plans  various  methods  of  furthering 
closer  relations  between  the  culture  of 
China  and  America.  Among  them  is  the 
building  up  of  a  library  of  reference  on 
China  in  this  covmtry  and  the  providing  of 
American  and  Chinese  speakers  on  China's 
national  life.  Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo,  Vice-President 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Asso- 
ciations, was  elected  director  of  the  institute. 

The  twelve  greatest  world  heroes  have 
been  voted  upon  by  thousands  of  high-school 
pupils  in  this  and  over  thirty  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  result  has  been  announced  by  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations. 
The  list,  in  the  order  of  number  of  votes,  is 
as  follows :  Louis  Pasteur,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Christopher  Columbus,  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  Joan  of  Arc,  Socrates, 
Johannes  Gutenberg,  David  Livingstone,  and 
George  Stephenson. 

The  new  library  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Tokyo  will  be  completed  and  restocked 
by  January,  1928,  according  to  Dr.  M. 
Anesaki,  special  director  for  this  work.  The 
original  library  was  burned  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake,  September,  1923.  The  re- 
building was  made  possible  at  this  early  time 
by  the  gift  of  $2,000,000  by  John  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  Gifts  of  1,000  large  cases  of  books  have 
been  received  and  purchases  have  been  made 
so  that  the  library  already  numbers  about 
the  same  as  when  it  was  destroyed. 

A  Pan-Pacific  Woman's  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Honolulu  in  1928.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed: 
Health,  education,  psychology,  international 
disputes,  women  in  industry,  women  in  gov- 
ernment, charities  and  corrections. 

An  "Educational  Baedeker"  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Pierre  Bovet,  president  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  Education  recently 
established  at  Geneva.  The  purpose  of  this 
guidebook  will  be  to  aid  those  who  want  to 
visit  the  interesting  educational  experiments 
and  international  schools  of  Europe.     Pro- 
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fessor  Bovet  is  himself  head  of  an  interna- 
tional school  at  4  Rue  Charles  Bonnet, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Compulsory  miutaby  teaining  in  col- 
LKGES  has  been  opposed  by  the  following 
churches:  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Rabbinical 
Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America,  Southern  California  Con- 
gregational Conference,  and  the  Oregon 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has 
also  been  opposed  by  regional  conferences  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Estes  Park  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  admitted 
to  representation  in  the  Royal  Academy  the 
Catalan,  Basque  and  the  Galician  languages. 
Their  functions  in  the  Academy  will  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  (Castilian)  language — that  is,  to 
preserve  these  languages  in  their  purity. 

The  appointment  of  a  Canadian  minister 
to  Washington  may,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  the 
inclusion  of  Canada  in  the  Pan  American 
Union.  A  chair  was  originally  made  for 
Canada  similar  to  those  designed  for  the 
other  American  countries  and  is  now  in 
storage  in  the  Pan  American  Building.  The 
close  relations  with  Great  Britain,  however, 
has  heretofore  prevented  the  admission  of 
Canada. 

The  Spanish  Government  Building  at  the 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition  received  the 
grand  prize  for  a  "really  distinguished  ex- 
hibit." 

The  League  of  Nations  budget  calls  for 
$4,729,738.17  from  the  56  member  nations; 
$270,134.68  is  for  the  building  fund  annuity. 

Obligatory  arbitration  to  be  provided  for 
by  a  series  of  treaties  with  all  nations  is  the 
objective  of  a  new  organization  calling  itself 
the  American  Arbitration  Crusade.  It  will 
send  out,  if  requested,  form  letters  to  be  sent 
to  the  President;  it  will  prepare  draft 
treaties,  and  it  promises  to  assist  in  many 
ways  a  campaign  of  advertising  to  popularize 
the  idea  of  such  treaties  before  next  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Motor  busses  across  the  Sahara  Desert 
is  the  goal  of  the  French  National  Touring 
Office.  Regular  bus  lines  are  planned  from 
Algiers  to  Tamanrasset  by  1927.     They  are 


to  be  continued  to  Timbuktu  in  1928.  Cars 
with  caterpillar  tread  wUl  be  used  on  the 
sands. 

The  total  losses  of  the  United  States 
in  the  World  War,  men  in  action  and  from 
wounds  received  in  action,  amount  to  50,510, 
according  to  the  final  checking  of  the  De- 
partment of  War,  There  were  also  182,674 
individuals  treated  for  non-mortal  wounds. 
Casualties  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are 
not  included. 

A  chair  of  American  history,  civilization, 
and  letters  has  been  founded  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  by  Mr.  Kohns,  former  President  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Sheriff  John  C.  Sanders,  of  Marshall, 
Texas,  has  received  a  bronze  medal  from  the 
Texas  interracial  committee  for  dispersing, 
by  an  appeal,  all  but  thirteen  members  of  a 
threatening  lynching  mob  of  two  hundred, 
and  arresting  and  jailing  the  unlucky  thir- 
teen. Three  other  Texan  officials  were 
awarded  medals  for  notable  diligence  in  pro- 
tecting prisoners  from  lynching. 

Women's  veils,  which  even  Angora  left 
alone  last  year  when  it  prohibited  the  fez, 
have  now  been  abolished  by  the  Province  of 
Trebizond,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  old 
regime.  The  Provincial  Council  proclaims 
that  the  veil  is  unhygienic  and  deprives  a 
woman  of  the  right  to  ^am  a  living.  It  also 
provides  a  means  of  disguise  for  persons  try- 
ing to  escape  the  police.  Therefore  it  is  for- 
bidden. 

Nine  national  women's  organizations 
held  a  Second  Conference  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  War,  in  Washington,  December  5-10. 

Since  September,  1919,  more  than  500,000 
beneficiaries  have  been  admitted  to  Veteran 
Bureau  hospitals. 

The  erection  of  a  lighthouse,  to  be  a 
memorial  to  Christopher  Columbus,  at  Santo 
Domingo,  was  the  subject  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives December  10  by  Mr.  Davila,  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Members  of  the  government-controlled 
Fascist  trade  imions  in  Italy  must  subscribe 
to  a  $2,000,000,000  loan  that  Mussolini  is  try- 
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ing  to  float.  For  this  end  employers  are  or- 
dered to  advance  the  money  to  the  workers 
and  deduct  it  from  their  wages  afterward. 

Japan  will  begin  in  1928  the  construction 
of  a  railway  tunnel  between  the  islands  of 
Kyushu  and  Hinsku  which  was  postponed  be- 
cause of  the  earthquake  of  1923.  It  is  hoped 
to  save,  because  of  the  tunnel,  about  70  yen 
a  ton  on  freight  and  45  minutes  in  time. 
The  project  will  not  be  completed  until  1933. 

The  Intebnationax  Fab  East  Tbaffic 
Conference  was  held  in  Berlin  October  22  to 
November  18.  The  delegates  unanimously 
approved  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
through  route  between  western  Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 

The  pkogbam  of  the  Zaimis  Ministry  of 
Greece  announces  its  policy  as  a  pacific  for- 
eign policy,  adhesion  to  the  disarmament  pro- 
posals of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  army  from  politics. 

The  Exhibit  on  Friendship  between  Na- 
tions at  the  Sesqui-centennial  was  awarded  a 
grand  prize  by  the  International  Jury  of 
Awards  for  its  "force  of  message  and  meri- 
torious arrangement." 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  fob  1925  has  been 
divided  between  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain,  British  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  prize  for  1926  has  been 
divided  between  Aristide  Briand,  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Gustav 
Stresemann,   Germany's   Foreign   Minister. 

Mr.  Elhiu  Root  has  been  granted  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  award  of 
$25,000  for  the  year  1926  for  his  work  in  the 
formation  of  the  World  Court.  It  was 
largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Root  which  solved 
the  question  of  the  method  of  selecting  the 
judges  for  that  tribunal. 

The  Preparation  Committee  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Conference  has  had  two  meetings.  At 
its  first  session,  in  April,  a  list  of  required 
material  was  made.  This  material  was  then 
collected  and  a  second  meeting  was  held 
November  15-22,  at  which  a  progl-am  was 
drawn  up,  the  procedure  of  the  conference 
settled,  and  the  date  tentatively  fixed  for 
May  4,  1927.  The  program  is  divided  in  two 
parts — a  general  discussion  of  the  present 
economic  situation  and  si)ecial  treatment  of 


definite  international  problems,  seen  in  their 
most  acute  form  in  Europe,  in  which  practi' 
cal  results  may  be  hoped  for. 

A  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS has  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  Deutsche  Hoch-schule  fiir  Politik,  in  Ber- 
lin, by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  a  trus- 
tee and  director  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  History  of  the  Endowment,  will 
be  the  first  encumbent.  He  sails  for  Ger- 
many in  January. 

The  National  Bank  of  Greece  began  pay- 
ments on  November  3  to  refugees  entitled  to 
compensation  for  their  property  abandoned 
in  Turkey. 

A    PROTOCOL   determining    THE   GrECO-TurK- 

isH  boundary  has  been  drawn  up  by  an  in- 
ternational commission  and  signed  in  Athens. 

The  Italian  Cabinet,  on  November  5, 
determined  to  pursue  measures  to  safeguard 
the  Fascist  regime.  They  include  the  sup- 
pression sine  die  of  all  newspapers  opposed 
to  Fascismo  and  the  dissolution  of  all  so- 
cieties or  organizations  with  anti-Fascist 
aims. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Loram,  of  Pretoria,  British  Com- 
missioner for  Native  Affairs  in  the  South 
African  Union,  has  recently  been  in  this 
country  studying  the  problem  of  racial  ad- 
justment. He  finds  that  American  negroes 
have  made  remarkable  advance  in  education 
and  economic  competence.  He  says,  "we 
have  been  watching  your  interracial  move- 
ment with  the  greatest  interest  and  have 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  re- 
organizing our  work  for  the  natives  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  having  set  up  interracial  councils  in 
fourteen  of  the  principal  South  African 
centers." 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
convened  in  its  forty-third  session  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  at  Geneva. 

Germany,  through  Foreign  Minister 
Stbesemann,  signed  the  protocol  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  ou 
December  10. 

Nikola  P.  Pachitch,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Yugoslavia,  died,  December  10,  at 
the  age  of  80  years. 
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The  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  has 
landed  fifty  colonists  on  Wrangel  Island  with 
the  expectation  of  making  the  island  the 
administrative  base  for  the  Russian  polar 
region  and  also  an  aviation  base.  Situated 
about  600  miles  from  Nome,  Alaska,  it  af- 
fords the  shortest  route  between  Russia, 
Japan,  China,  and  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  high  mountains  along  this  route  and 
during  six  months  of  the  year  flyers  would 
have  constant  daylight.  Wrangel  Island  will 
also  be  an  important  commercial  and  indus- 
trial station  because  of  its  fish,  furs,  and 
valuable  ores. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Essays  on  Nationalism.  By  Carlton  J.  H. 
Hayes.  Pp.  279.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1926.     Price,  $3.00. 

The  Menace  of  Nationalism  in  Education. 
By  Jonathan  French  Scott.  Pp.  223,  index. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 

The  word  "nationalism"  seems  nowadays 
to  be  full  of  dynamite  for  one-half  of  the 
public;  and  at  the  sound  of  internationalism 
the  other  half  starts  and  bristles.  The 
former  section  seems  to  be  instantly  gassed 
by  the  idea  of  buccaneer  or  pirate ;  the  latter 
by  lurid  memories  of  the  Bolshevist  revolu- 
tion in  all  its  horrors.  In  each  case  thought 
seems  paralyzed. 

Before  considering  the  two  books  listed 
above  it  will  be  well  to  forget  all  the  auto- 
matic ideas  connected  with  the  words  "na- 
tionalism" and  "Internationalism"  and  allow 
the  authors  to  make  their  own   definitions. 

Professor  Hayes,  of  Columbia  University, 
chooses,  among  the  various  possible  defini- 
tions, that  which  calls  nationalism  a  "condi- 
tion of  mind  among  members  of  a  nation- 
ality ...  in  which  loyalty  to  the  idea 
or  to  the  fact  of  one's  national  state  is 
superior  to  all  other  loyalties,  and  of  which 
pride  in  one's  nationality  and  belief  in  its 
intrinsic  excellence  and  in  its  'mission'  are 
integral  parts."  This  is  what  most  folk 
mean  by  "patriotism." 

Professor  Hayes  does  not  try  to  show  that 
this  nationalism  is  wrong  and  should  be  done 


away.  He  takes  it  merely  as  a  fact  grow- 
ing naturally  out  of  the  historic  past.  It  is 
here  and  it  has  its  value;  but  it  also  has 
dangers.  He  feels  that  these  dangers  are 
particularly  to  the  fore  since  the  war.  The 
burden  of  the  book  is  the  mapping  of  a  safe 
channel ;  charting  the  shoals  and  reefs  for 
a  careful  pilot.  This  is  not  at  all  a  sensa- 
tional business.    It  is  mere  common  sense. 

When  he  speaks  of  internationalism,  lie 
definitely  presupposes  normal  patriotism,  but 
adds  to  it  the  idea  of  such  kindly  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  between  States  as  that 
which  now  exists  between  families  in  a 
village. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  already 
begun  this  type  of  internationalism  through 
the  Telegraph  Union,  entered  in  1875;  the 
Postal  Union,  in  1878;  the  international 
copyright  and  patent  agreements,  the  Red 
Cross  organization,  the  Pan-American  Union, 
and  many  others. 

The  author  dwells  very  emphatically  upon 
the  careless  and  often  jingoistic  teaching 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  our  public 
schools.  He  feels  that  children  should  be 
led  to  true  patriotism,  devotion  to  the  home- 
land, indeed,  but  also  and  particularly  to 
appreciation  of  other  lands. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Scott,  of  England,  fol- 
lows the  same  theory,  and  illustrates  the 
work  now  done  with  many  citations  and 
references  to  schoolbooks  used  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

He  assumes  that  patriotism  is  necessary 
in  each  land,  but  that  true  patriotism  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  truth;  that  we 
must  distinguish  between  "a  true,  quiet,  self- 
sacrificing  love  of  country  and  that  blatant 
egotistical  nationalism"  which  is  an  offense 
to  neighbor  nations. 

The  author  has  produced  a  scholarly  text 
in  which  he  fairly  balances  the  two  tend- 
encies as  reflected  in  the  textbooks  of  each 
nation.  He  also  traces  the  historical  basis 
for  any  excessive  nationalism,  and  indicates 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  robbed  of  its 
dangers. 

His  conclusion  is  in  the  spirit  of  good 
pedagogy.  "There  need  be  no  didactic  at- 
tempt," he  says,  "to  make  children  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves.  It  will  be  enough 
to  stimulate  the  imagination,  to  awaken  ro- 
mantic interest  in  other  lands  and  other  peo- 
ples. Sympathy  with  these  people  will  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course." 
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Pan-Europe.  By  Richard  N.  Coudenhove- 
Kalergi.  Pp.  215.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  192G.    Price,  $2.50. 

This  little  book  by  the  founder  of  the  Pan- 
European  movement  appeared  originally  in 
Vienna  in  the  spring  of  1923.  The  publica- 
tion of  its  translation  into  English  has  been 
most  opportunely  timed  to  the  first  Pan- 
European  conference,  held  in  Vienna  early 
In  October. 

Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi  believes  that 
"tvpo  burning  problems  weigh  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean continent :  the  social  question  and 
the  European  question — the  reckoning  be- 
tween the  classes  and  the  reckoning  between 
the  States."  In  his  opinion  the  social  ques- 
tion dominates  at  the  present  time  the 
thought  and  policy  of  Europe,  putting  the 
European  question  in  the  background,  and 
yet  it  is  upon  the  solution  of  this  latter 
question  that  hang  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Being  a  crusading  reformer,  the  author 
is  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  one,  and 
only  one,  effectual  solution  of  the  Euroi)ean 
question.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  Pan-Europe, 
which,  in  his  definition,  signifies  "self-help 
through  the  consolidation  of  Europe  into  an 
ad  hoc  politico-economic  federation." 

In  successive  chapters  of  his  book  Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi  discusses  the  relation  of 
Europe  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  frontiers 
of  Europe,  and  the  specific  problems  pre- 
sented to  Europe  by  England,  Russia,  Amer- 
ica, and  the  League  of  Nations.  Taking  up, 
after  that,  the  political  heritage  of  the  World 
War,  he  arrives  at  the  question  of  national- 
Ism  as  it  is  interpreted  for  themselves  by 
the  countries  of  present-day  Europe,  and 
brings  his  reader  finally  to  the  development 
of  his   Pan-European   idea. 

One  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  author's  cure  for  the  ills  of 
Europe.  But  one  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
his  idea  is  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
serious  European  thinkers,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  success  of  the  Vienna  conference. 
And  certainly  no  one  can  read  his  interest- 
ingly written  book  without  finding  in  it  much 
that  is  stimulating  and  thought-provoking. 

From  Dawes  to  Locarno.  By  Oeorge  Glas- 
gow. Harper  &  Bro.,  1926.  Pp.  186.  Index. 
Price,  $2.50. 

"Being  a  critical  record  of  an  important 
achievement  in  European  diplomacy,  1924, 
1925."  Thus  the  subtitle  explains  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book.     But  in  the  preface  the 


author  elaborates  still  further.  He  admits 
that,  in  a  sense,  he  is  posing  the  Locarno 
statesmen  on  a  pedestal.  But  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "The  object  of  this  book  is  twofold :  in 
the  first  place,  to  record  the  stages  in  the 
diplomacy  which  led  to  Locarno,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
pedestal,  so  that  the  grateful  peoples  can  see 
to  it  that  their  governments  do  not  climb 
down." 

There  is  often  something  inimitably  deft 
and  sure  in  the  Englishman's  grasp  of  inter- 
national affairs,  and  in  his  power  of  disen- 
tangling related  events.  In  this  Mr.  Glas- 
gow is  the  peer  of  most  British  authors. 

The  book  represents,  of  course,  but  one 
branch  of  English  political  thought;  it  is 
staunchly  pacifist  in  trend.  Biting  irony, 
which  does  not  quite  degenerate  to  bitter- 
ness, characterizes  his  allusions  to  the  power 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  bourgoisie;  Bolshe- 
vism and  Fascism,  however,  suffer  equally  at 
his  hands. 

The  whole  summary  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  Locarno  agreements  is  brilliant,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  actual  accomplishments 
of  the  treaties  is  hopeful  while  inexorably 
logical.  It  all  leads  up  to  a  chapter  on  "The 
future,"  in  which  Mr.  Glasgow  pleads  for  a 
policy  of  compulsory,  universal  arbitration. 

The  texts  of  the  German  proposal,  the 
French  reply,  and  the  completed  Locarno 
protocols  are  given  in  appendices. 

Rainbow  Countries  of  Central  America. 
By  Wallace  Thompson,  F.  R.  G.  S.  E.  P. 
Button  and  Co.,  New  York,  1926.  Pp.  264. 
Index.     Price,  $5.00. 

This  book,  while  replete  with  facts,  statistics 
and  other  information,  smacks  a  bit  too  much 
of  the  college  lecture  hall.  Personally  we 
prefer  a  little  more  intimate  sense  of  coun- 
tries in  which  we  travel.  It  probably  can- 
not be  attained  through  the  car  window,  nor 
from  guide  books,  nor  documents. 

However,  to  the  seeker  of  information, 
accurate  and  significant,  about  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala this  will  prove  a  useful  and  readable 
book.  There  is  an  end-paper  map,  and 
photographic  illustrations,  not  beautiful  but 
factual,  abound.  Agriculture,  finance,  poli- 
tics, railroads  and  commerce  are  all  discussed 
under  their  several  heads. 

The  beauties  of  the  land,  the  colorful  life, 
and  the  ways  of  thought  are  all  analytically 
considered. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  book  as  could  be 
written  by  one  who  is,  however,  uncon- 
sciously, always  alien  to  that  which  he 
describes. 

OuE  Times  :  The  United  States,  1900-1925. — 
The  Tubn  of  the  Century.  By  Mark, 
Sullivan.  Pp.  609  index.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1926.     Price,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  apparently  discovered  a 
new  way  to  write  history.  He  goes  out  as  a 
repoi'ter,  gathers  his  facts  and  pictures  and 
arranges  them  in  a  manner  easy  to  read. 
Seldom  does  he  express  an  opinion  or  a  criti- 
cism, and  if  one  feels  a  superior  amusement 
over  the  "golden  nineties,"  the  "electric 
nineties,"  or  the  "moulting  nineties,"  as  you 
will,  it  is  due  more  to  that  human  tendency 
to  laugh  at  what  is  only  recently  out  of  style 
than  to  any  ridicule  injected  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 

At  all  events,  our  recent  past  is  made  in- 
teresting and  the  chronicle  is  full.  We  were 
then,  as  we  are  now,  a  growing  and  a  groping 
people.  Today's  songs  will  soon  be  quite  as 
banal,  today's  amusements  possibly  more 
vapid,  than  the  sentimentalities  and  stiff  con- 
ventions of  the  nineties,  yet  it  is  someting 
that  we  can  see  ourselves  as  a  maturing 
people. 

The  first  volume  begins  with  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  closes 
with  1903.  Other  volumes  are  to  follow. 
This  one  is  a  book  easy  to  dip  into  anywhere, 
but  more  diflBcult  to  lay  down. 

All  the  names  and  events  which  found  place 
in  the  headlines  of  those  years  are  reviewed 
for  us — the  popular  songs,  the  plays  and 
operas,  the  religious  movements,  the  pugilists 
also.  There  was  then  the  keen  good-humored 
satire  of  Mr.  Dooley,  following  Mark  Twain 
and  preceding  Will  Rogers.  May  their  tribe 
increase !  Telephones  and  early  automobiles, 
even  fashions  in  dress,  are  shown  in  descrip- 
tion and  picture.  One  sees  how  the  "Gibson 
girl"  and  the  "Gibson  man"  affected  the  car- 
riage of  a  generation  of  youth. 

Without  the  help  of  much  comment,  all 
these  can  be  fitted  into  the  story  of  our  de- 
velopment by  the  thoughtful  reader.  Mean- 
while he  will  probably  be  vastly  entertained. 

A  QuAKEB  Adventube.  By  A.  Ruth  Frye.  Pp. 
389,  index.  Nisbit  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
1926.    Price  10/6. 

It  was  a  remarkable  work,  that  of  the 
Friends  during  the  war;  and  it  did  not  stop 


with  the  peace  treaty.  The  quiet,  efficient 
labors  for  reconstruction  went  on  for  nine 
years,  until,  indeed,  they  could  be  relin- 
quished to  Red  Cross  or  other  local  organiza- 
tions able  to  continue  the  work  till  no  longer 
needed. 

This  volume,  in  its  Quaker  gray,  is  a  book 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  thoroughness  and 
constitutes  a  valuable  record  of  the  war 
period. 

It  is  divided  into  parts  dealing  with  rescue 
and  reconstruction  work  in  France,  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  in  Serbia,  Russia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany.  It  chroni- 
cles the  work  of  English  and  American 
Friends.  While  statistics  are  not  avoided, 
the  narrative,  as  a  whole,  is  much  more 
human  and  personal  than  any  strictly  scien- 
tific report  could  be. 

The  style  of  the  telling  is  of  that  admirable 
sort  which  attracts  no  attention  to  itself,  but 
which  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
running  mind — simple,  natural,  and  expres- 
sive. 

The  record  is  one  not  only  of  medical  and 
famine  relief,  but  of  building,  agriculture,  in- 
dustry; of  clothing  and  teaching,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  refugees  and  other  sufferers. 
After  the  first  days  of  the  war  with  their 
"bewildering  novelty,  uncertainty,  and  hor- 
ror," the  work  became  ever  better  organized; 
it  never  lost  its  element  of  Christian  mercy 
and  brotherhood. 

Sad  as  the  record  is,  because  of  its  back- 
ground, it  is  cheerier  reading  than  most  his- 
tories of  the  period,  because  it  shows  in 
action  the  spirit  of  neighborliness,  which 
must  one  day  succeed  the  wild  insanities  of 
war. 

Labels.  By  A.  Hamilton  CHbbs.  Pp.  295. 
Little,  Brown  Co.,  Boston,  1926.  Price, 
$2.00. 

Major  Gibbs,  whose  two  brothers,  Philip 
Gibbs  and  Cosmo  Hamilton,  are  both  novel- 
ists of  distinction,  produced  his  first  real 
novel  last  year.  "Soundings"  was  a  story 
of  the  war  and  was  a  "best-seller"  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  Major  Gibbs'  adopted 
country,  for  the  year  1925. 

"Labels"  is  not  only  a  well-told  story,  but 
is  a  thought-provoking  book.  It  comes 
straight  from  the  author's  war  experience 
and  the  long,  deep  thoughts  which  followed. 

It  is  the  tale  of  three  English  young  peo- 
ple,   two   brothers   and   a   sister,    who   have 
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taken  the  war  variously.  Dick,  the  eldest, 
won  his  D.  S.  O.  He  emerged,  however,  with 
profound  questions  stirring  in  his  mind  and 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility  for 
his  dead  comrades  and  the  whole  social  struc- 
ture. Madge,  a  V.  A.  D.,  came  out  of  her 
hospital  experience  in  France  restless,  inso- 
lent, and  determined  to  squeeze  every  pos- 
sible joy  out  of  the  rest  of  life;  to  forget 
the  bestiality  of  what  she  had  seen.  Tom, 
the  youngest  b*  ")ther,  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, came  out  of  his  prison  camp  starved 
in  body,  but  steady  in  mind,  determined  to 
make  his  own  way  in  England  in  spite  of 
the  ball  and  chain  of  his  reputation  as  a 
"Conchy."  Dick  does  not  quite  agree  with 
Tom,  but  admires  him  and  questions  the 
validity  of  the  labels  bestowed  upon  them  all 
by  English  society— the  "D.  S.  O."  the  "V.  A. 
D.,"  the  "Conchy,"  and  even,  perhaps  espe- 
cially, that  of  his  father,  who  was  knighted 
and  passes  as  a  patriot.  Sir  Thomas,  still 
cocksure  about  most  things,  is  annoyed  by 
Dick's  deep  probings,  rasped  by  Madge's  in- 
souciance, and  so  affronted  by  Tom's  ideas 
that  he  turns  him  summarily  out  of  the 
family.  Sir  Thomas  is  keenly  analyzed  by 
the  author  and  is  shown  to  be  rather  more 
of  a  coward  than  a  "patriot,"  but,  withal, 
rather  pathetic. 

Delineated  in  quite  another  manner,  but 
always  acting  true  to  form,  is  the  mother. 
No  one  of  them  all  quite  gets  into  her  mind. 
One  almost  believes  that  the  author  does  not 
quite  understand  her;  yet,  through  some 
subtle  intuition,  he  has  pictured  her  exqui- 
sitely. She  loves  and  understands  them  all, 
but  cannot  dominate  any  of  them.  Her  at- 
tempts to  rescue  situations  are  scarcely  ever 
successful;  yet  she  is,  one  finds  on  second 
thought,  strong  through  her  very  gentleness 
and  tenderness  and  her  capacity  for  pain — 
another  type  which  the  war  has  hurt  and 
wrongly  labeled. 

This  enumeration  of  characters  suggests 
the  problems  of  the  situation,  to  which  an- 
swers are  not  yet.  It  is  an  outstanding 
book,  however,  of  after-war  adjustments,  of 
the  mental  upheavals  seething  like  molten 
lava,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  at- 
mosphere in  England  and  in  relatively  un- 
touched America. 

The  Best  Letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
By  J.  O.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  editor. 
Pp.  300,  index.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1926.     Price,  $2.00. 


This  selection  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  per- 
sonal letters  brings  into  focus  most  of  the 
vital  questions  rife  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic.  They  range,  in  date,  from 
July,  1776,  to  February,  1825.  At  the  close 
the  editor  has  included  the  strong  and  simple 
epitaph  written  by  Jefferson  for  his  own 
tombstone:  "Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,  Of  the  Statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Religious  Freedom,  And  Father  of 
the  University  of  Virginia." 

In  the  letters  one  finds  delightful  revela- 
tions of  Jefferson's  personality — ^his  toler- 
ance, warmth,  and  fidelity  to  friends.  He 
clearly  enunciates  his  convictions  on  matters 
political,   educational,   and   religious. 

A  great  Republican,  radical  indeed  for  his 
times,  Jefferson  was  ahead  of  his  time  in 
many  ways;  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  his 
young  country  and  its  Constitution. 

Alongside  his  titanic  intellectual  battles 
for  political  freedom  run  his  efforts  to  pre- 
serve religious  liberty,  not  alone  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  In  several  personal  letters 
he  urges  youth  to  put  aside  all  prejudice  and 
to  examine  religious  dogmas  with  open  mind 
and  alert  intelligence.  Epigram  is  rare  with 
Jefferson,  but  in  this  connection  he  used  a 
wise  and  quotable  sentence,  "You  are  an- 
swerable," he  wrote  to  Peter  Carr,  "not  for 
the  Tightness,  but  the  uprightness,  of  the 
decision." 

His  delineation  of  the  personality  and 
character  of  George  Washington  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  that  has  been  written.  The 
lucid  quality  of  Jefferson's  mind,  combined 
with  his  thirty  years  of  intimate  association 
with  his  fellow-Virginian,  make  this  ap- 
praisal authentic.  He  was,  of  course,  critical 
of  any  pomp  in  the  government  or  social  life 
of  the  nation,  but  his  appraisal  of  the  char- 
acter of  Washington  seems  just  and  generous, 
as  it  was  sincere. 

Other  letters  throw  light  on  other  ques- 
tions which  are  still  subjects  of  controversy. 
One  is  the  composition  of  Washington's  fare- 
well address;  another  the  differences  with 
Adams.  He  discusses  the  question  whether 
or  not  States  can  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  government  as  defendants,  and  many 
other  matters  of  keen  dispute. 

Though  a  small  book,  it  is  closely  packed 
with  interesting  and  enlightening  points 
upon  the  questions  discussed  in  that  crucial 
poriod  of  our  history. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.  ♦ 

It  is  a  iion-i>artisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, iiiniinj;  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
whidi — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  r)ul)lished  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  l)est  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meeting'^  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson.  Siunner.  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beck  with.  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  In  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Mlnot,  February  10,  1026,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Mlnot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illua- 
trlous  man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offl- 
clfilly  organized,  through  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  In  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August.  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can. May,  1828,  was  substituted  In  its  place." 


In  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  i^ace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  I'eace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  tliis  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  caU 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reafflrms,  at 
tliis  its  niuety-seventli  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faitli  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Ijargely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  In  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  ofHcial  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  league  of  Nations  at  Geneva; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  Inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

B.y  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  Into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and'  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands: 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  viseful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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OUR  DUTY  TO  CHINA 

'I'^HE  situation  in  China  is  the  most  im- 
-*-  portant  international  fact  today.  Our 
Policy  toward  that  country  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  publicly  advertised. 
We  are  not  disturbed  by  the  threat  of  a 
possible  alliance  of  Japan,  Russia,  and 
China  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  And 
yet  the  possibilities  of  such  a  thing,  not  to 
mention  anything  of  duty,  may  well  lead 
us  to  act  promptly  to  avoid  it.  We  regret 
the  silence  of  our  Government  upon  this 
matter.  Every  principle  of  humanity  and 
self-interest  requires  that  our  government 
should  prove  to  China  the  continuance  of 
our  friendship.  Representative  Porter, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  offered  a  resolution 
looking  to  the  revision  of  all  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  The 
resolution  would  request  President  Cool- 
idge  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Eepublic  of  China  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  treaties  relating  to  tariffs,  ex- 
traterritoriality, and  any  other  matters  in 
controversy  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  upon  an  equal  and  reciprocal  basis. 
This  is  a  wise  resolution  and  should  be 
passed.  If  some  such  thing  is  not  done, 
China,  in  her  present  temper,  may  de- 
nounce all  the  treaties. 

We  cannot  afford  the  appearance  of 
abridging  the  sovereignty  of  China.  Mr. 
Kellogg  has  recently  said  publicly  that  the 
United  States  do  not  wish  to  control,  by 
treaty  or  otherwise,  the  internal  policies 
of  China,  to  fix  its  tariffs,  or  to  establish 
or  administer  courts.    If  that  be  true,  our 


course  is  perfectly  clear.  We  need  not  do 
such  things.  Under  the  terms  of  the  nine- 
power  treaty,  we  agree  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integrity  of 
China  and  to  aid  her  to  develop  and  main- 
tain an  effective  and  stable  government. 
The  Porter  resolution  shows  the  way. 
There  is  no  justice  in  treating  China  in 
an  unequal  or  non-reciprocal  manner,  to 
impose  restraints  upon  her  for  our  own 
advantage.  In  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, "international  good  will  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  can  be  secured  only 
when  nations  deal  justly  with  one  another 
upon  a  basis  of  respect  and  the  mutuality 
of  interests.*'  The  resolution  contains 
this  paragraph: 

"In  order  to  maintain  peace  and  con- 
cord among  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  and 
among  those  having  substantial  interests 
therein,  and  to  prevent  the  400,000,000  of 
the  Chinese  from  abandoning  their  tradi- 
tional doctrines  of  reason  and  justice  for 
those  of  militarism,  it  is  necessary  that  ex- 
isting misunderstanding  and  grounds  for 
grievance  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
people  should  be  removed." 

The  resolution  then  reviews  the  initia- 
tive taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  past 
"for  the  just  treatment  of  China,*'  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  the  "open 
door"  principle,  the  remitting  of  the  Boxer 
indemnities,  and  the  calling  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  "one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  which  was  to  correct  violations 
of  China's  sovereign  rights." 

Then,  declaring  that  "general  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
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obtaining  adequate  concerted  action  upon 
the  part  of  the  powers  whose  policies  di- 
verge/' the  resolution  warns  that  as  result 
the  situation  in  China  "has  become  pro- 
gressively worse,  so  that  there  is  now  indi- 
cation that  China,  impatient  at  further  de- 
lay, will  exercise  her  sovereign  right  to 
denounce,  by  unilateral  action,  the  treat- 
ies which,  in  her  opinion,  so  grievously 
oppress  her/' 

Stating  that  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  traditional  policy  and  practice  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action  independent 
of  that  of  other  powers  when  it  is  deemed 
just  and  expedient,  the  resolution  says : 

"The  United  States  of  America  shoidd 
now  free  itself  from  entangling  relations 
with  other  powers  whose  interests  and 
policies  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  especially  such  as  are  con- 
cerned with  the  traflBc  in  opium ;  the  occu- 
pation of  important  and  strategic  ports  of 
China;  the  exercise  of  political  jurisdic- 
tion in  connection  with  railway  conces- 
sions, and,  in  general,  the  sanction  of 
measures  which  infringe  upon  China's 
sovereignty  and  administrative  integrity." 

Finally,  declaring  that  if  the  situation 
in  China  is  not  promptly  dealt  with  upon 
a  basis  of  justice  and  equity,  it  will  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world,  the  resolu- 
tion, as  laid  before  the  House,  would  pro- 
vide, with  ihe  Senate  concurring  : 

"That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  respectfully 
requested  forthwith  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  duly  accredited  agents  of 
the  Government  of  China,  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  entire  people  of  China,  with 
a  view  to  the  negotiation  and  the  drafting 
of  a  treaty  or  of  treaties  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  which  shall  take  the  place  of 
the  treaties  now  in  force  between  the  two 
countries,  which  provide  for  the  exercise 
in  China  of  American  extraterritorial  or 
jurisdictional  rights  or  limit  her  full 
autonomy  with  reference  to  the  levying  of 
customs  dues  pr  other  taxes,  or  of  such 
other  treaty  provisions  as  may  be  found  to 


be  unequal  or  non-reciprocal  in  character, 
to  the  end  that  henceforth  the  treaty  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  shall  be 
upon  a  wholly  equal  and  reciprocal  basis, 
and  will  be  such  as  will  in  no  way  offend 
the  sovereign  dignity  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties or  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  real- 
ization by  either  of  them  of  their  several 
national  aspirations  or  the  maintenance 
by  them  of  their  several  legitimate  do- 
mestic policies." 

If  we  can  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  China,  we  can  take  action  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  resolution.  It  should 
be  done. 


BACK-SEAT  DRIVING  ON  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  HIGHWAY 

OUR  men  whom  we  have  chosen  to  drive 
our  car  of  State  must  envy  the  gen- 
tleman of  San  Francisco  who  the  other 
day  was  granted  a  divorce  because  his  wife 
was  a  chronic  "back-seat  driver."  The 
granting  of  a  divorce  for  such  a  reason 
furnishes  food  for  reflection.  The  back- 
seat driver  is  under  the  law  a  person,  an 
individual,  a  legal  entity  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  rest  of  us.  Such 
a  person  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate,  because  the  first  amendment 
of  our  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to 
make  any  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech.  If,  riding  in  the  back  seat  of  an 
automobile,  he — there  is  a  possibility  that 
it  may  be  a  woman — goes  on  to  say,  "Not 
so  fast";  "Look  out";  "Is  your  emergency 
brake  on?"  "Don't  turn  so  abruptly"; 
is  the  oil";  "There  is  a  cop";  "Don't  you 
know  the  traflBc  rules?"  or  the  like,  Con- 
gress might  investigate  such  a  case;  it 
could  not  "abridge"  such  talk.  And  yet 
California  has  a  driver  who  got  a  divorce 
because  of  it.  Here,  surely,  is  something 
for  President  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Kellogg  to 
take  notice  of  and,  perhaps,  to  comfort 
themselves  with;  for  these  gentlemen,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  have  had  their  share 
of  back-seat  drivers. 

It  matters  not  how  crowded  the  inter- 
national traffic  may  be,  there  is  always  the 
back-seat  driver  who  knows  very  well  that 
whatever  way  the  chauffeur  turns,  shifts 
the  gears,  uses  the  brake,  manipulates  the 
horn,  or  adjusts  the  lights,  he  is  wrong. 
The  back-seat  driver  must  everlastingly 
talk,  advise,  find  fault,  and  admonish. 
Most  of  his  outbursts  are  spontaneous  re- 
actions of  his  reflexes  only.  The  less  he 
knows  about  a  car,  the  worse  he  is.  He 
functions  only  with  his  spinal  cord.  He 
may  be  a  nice  person  with  a  through-ticket 
to  Heaven;  but  to  the  responsible  driver 
he  is  a  nuisance,  usually  doing  more  dam- 
age than  good. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how,  in  a  democracy,  people  should 
behave  when  their  government  is  con- 
fronted with  a  delicate  international  situ- 
ation. 

On  theoretical  grounds,  every  man  jack 
of  us,  every  jack  out  of  doors  has  the  right 
in  America  to  shout  his  head  off  when  the 
Executive  branch  of  our  Government  is 
trying  to  compose  an  international  dis- 
pute, however  ticklish  it  may  be.  During 
the  delicate  controversy  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Nicaragua,  nearly  every  man 
jack  of  us  has  done  exactly  that  thing. 
This  office  has  been  choked  with  letters, 
petitions,  newspaper  clippings,  arguments 
in  various  forms,  urging  this  old  Society 
to  "stop  our  going  to  war  with  Nicaragua 
or  Mexico." 

On  practical  grounds,  these  persons  may 
become  and  often  are  nuisances.  They 
don't  help ;  they  harm.  When  representa- 
tives of  the  French  Government  had  come 
to  an  agreement  vrith  representatives  of 
our  Government  on  the  terms  of  the 
French  debt;  when  the  terms  were  known 
to  be  acceptable  to  our  own  Congress,  and 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  winning  the  votes 
of  the   French   Chamber;  and  when  all 


other  negotiations  between  this  country 
and  France  depended  upon  a  settlement — 
when,  in  short,  our  political  car  of  State 
was  going  along  pretty  well,  it  was  a  fine 
time  for  the  rest  of  us  in  the  back  seat 
to  keep  quiet.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  back-seat 
drivers  have  ditched  our  program  of  ac- 
cord with  France. 

Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Kellogg  have 
never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  leading  the 
United  States  into  a  war  with  any  other 
nation,  much  less  Mexico  or  Nicaragua. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  confronted  with  a 
most  delicate  situation  in  each  of  those 
countries.  The  more  delicate  it  becomes, 
the  more  careful  the  rest  of  us  should  be. 
It  is  proper  to  advise  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State,  particularly  if  it  be 
privately  done;  but  when  the  crisis  is  on, 
it  is  usually  poor  sense  to  hold  mass  meet- 
ings, write  articles  in  the  paper,  and  be- 
have otherwise  as  if  we  wish  to  serve  notice 
to  foreign  peoples  with  whom  we  are  in 
controversy  that  we  of  this  country  are  not 
behind  our  Government.  The  old  days  of 
trying  to  promote  international  peace  by 
throwing  stones  at  our  Government,  espe- 
cially when  our  Government  is  trying  as 
best  it  can  to  handle  a  delicate  interna- 
tional situation,  should  remain  among  our 
memories  of  the  past.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  international  peace,  it  must  at  the 
last  be  done  with  advice  and  consent  of 
our  Government.  Much  more  than  charity, 
peace  begins  at  home. 

If  the  day  is  fair,  the  road  clear,  and 
everybody  good-natured,  the  back-seat 
driver  can  say  almost  anything  he  wishes ; 
but  if  a  storm  is  on,  darkness  descending, 
the  traflSc  crowded,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  the  driver  alone.  He  may  get  us 
into  trouble;  but,  speaking  generally,  he 
is  less  liable  to  do  so  in  a  time  of  crisis  if, 
after  we  have  put  him  at  the  wheel,  we  let 
him  do  the  driving. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  metaphors  walk 
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best  on  one  leg,  that  drivers  have  to  be 
regulated,  that  a  mad  driver  may  have  to 
be  throttled.  This  is  no  plea  that  we 
should  make  our  chauffeurs  judges,  juries, 
and  sole  high  executioners,  along  every 
highway  and  in  their  own  right.  They 
have  got  to  be  trained,  and  watched,  if 
need  be,  on  occasion  fired  or  shut  up.  But 
at  the  moment  when  our  very  lives  are  in 
their  hands,  cars  are  traveling  fast  in 
every  direction,  the  pavements  slippery, 
and  guns  going  off,  then  usually  is  a  very 
good  time  for  all  in  the  back  seat  to  speak 
very,  very  softly,  if  at  all. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  trying 
to  drive  a  car  through  fire  and  flood  by  a 
general  debate.  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
establish  peace  between  nations,  it  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  in  time  of  peace.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  peace  workers  is  to  set  up,  when 
men  can  think  calmly  and  justly,  ade- 
quate means  of  adjustment,  and  to  develop 
the  intelligence  and  the  desire  to  make  use 
of  them,  so  that  blow-outs  and  head-on 
collisions  here  and  there  will  be  less  fre- 
quent. Constructive  peace  work  is  pro- 
phylactic. This  is  how  any  rational  demo- 
cratic control  of  foreign  policies  gets  in  its 
work. 

If,  for  example,  in  our  controversies 
with  Mexico  or  Nicaragua,  there  were  a 
body  of  clearly  defined  rules,  duly  estab- 
lished and  agreed  to  in  time  of  peace,  by 
which  we  could  measure  our  differences, 
and  if  in  case  of  controversy  over  the 
meaning  of  one  or  more  of  the  rules  there 
were  an  authority  to  tell  us  what  the  rules 
really  are,  then  there  would  be  nothing  for 
us  peace  workers  to  do  except  to  stand  by 
the  rules.  Since  our  chauffeur  would  be 
familiar  with  the  rules,  about  all  we  would 
have  to  do  in  congested  traffic  would  be 
to  keep  fairly  quiet. 

We  are  not  trying  here  to  pass  upon 
the  equity  in  our  disputes  with  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua.     We  confess  we  do  not 


know  enough  to  do  that.  We  believe  in 
the  high-minded  intentions  of  both  Mr. 
Coolidge  and  Mr.  Kellogg.  We  believe, 
further,  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  facts. 
In  times  of  peace  we  shall  try  to  lead  them 
and  others  to  bend  every  effort  to  organize 
a  law-governed  world,  so  that  our  future 
disputes  with  the  Mexicos  and  the  Nica- 
raguas  of  some  later  day  may  find  wide 
open  ways  for  adjustment  without  any 
foolish  talk  of  war. 

We  are  for  special  schools  to  teach  back- 
seat drivers  how  and  where  to  make  use 
of  their  rights  under  our  free  institutions. 


THE  COURSE  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

SINCE  there  can  be  no  peace  between 
nations  except  it  be  based  upon  justice, 
the  issues  between  this  country  and  Nica- 
ragua, as  between  this  country  and  Mexico, 
stand  in  need  of  examination  in  the  light 
of  that  justice. 

Justice  depends  upon  the  facts  and  the 
law.  As  to  the  facts,  our  two  best- 
informed  men,  we  dare  to  believe,  are  na- 
turally our  President  and  our  Secretary 
of  State.  All  of  the  documents  are  in 
their  hands.  As  far  as  the  rest  of  us  are 
concerned,  we  are  informed  at  best  only 
partially.  President  Coolidge's  statement 
of  facts,  supplemented  by  a  memorandum 
by  Secretary  Kellogg,  appears  elsewhere  in 
these  columns.  From  what  we  know  of 
our  Government  and  of  its  troubles  with 
Central  America,  on  the  principle  that 
swapping  horses  while  crossing  a  stream  is 
precarious  business,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
trust  it  to  work  out  its  case  and  to  see  that 
justice  prevails. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  war  between  this  country  and 
Nicaragua  or  between  this  country  and 
Mexico,  imless  uninformed  and  overemo- 
tional  persons  lose  their  heads  completely. 
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The  possibilities  of  direct  negotiation 
through  diplomatic  channels  are  not  yet 
exhausted.  If  the  processes  of  diplomacy 
fail,  there  remain  other  and  well-known 
methods  of  settlement.  For  example,  one 
or  more  friendly  nations  might  be  asked 
to  exercise  their  good  ofifices.  This  request 
might  come  from  the  United  States,  or 
Nicaragua,  or  Mexico,  or  of  wholly  dis- 
interested parties.  Again,  one  or  more 
nations  not  parties  to  the  dispute  might, 
upon  their  own  initiative,  offer  to  mediate 
in  the  premises.  Again,  while  among  our 
score  of  treaties  calling  for  commissions  of 
inquiry  in  cases  of  certain  disputes,  there 
is  none  between  this  country  and  Mexico, 
the  principle  is  there  and  can  be  applied 
if  the  governments  desire.  Again,  it  is 
possible  to  set  up  a  council  of  conciliation 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  basis  for 
settlement.  Again,  the  parties  in  dispute 
may  ask  a  disinterested  third  power  to 
examine  the  issues  and  to  hand  down  an 
opinion.  Again,  issues  may  be  settled  by 
the  well-known  processes  of  arbitration,  as 
before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague.  Finally,  upon  the 
agreements  of  the  parties,  the  issues  might 
be  declared  juridical  and  referred  to  a 
court  of  law  for  judicial  settlement  in  ac- 
cord with  the  rules  of  law  and  equity. 
With  all  of  these  possibilities  before  us, 
any  talk  of  war  between  this  country  and 
any  Central  American  State  seems  quite 
beside  the  mark. 

It  is  here  proper  to  recall  that  there  is  a 
Court  of  International  Justice  in  Central 
America  quite  competent,  under  the 
Treaty  of  1923,  to  hear  and  to  decide  cases 
between  any  two  Central  American  States. 
Since  our  own  Government  has  nominated 
members  of  the  panel  of  judges  of  that 
court,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we 
might  refer  a  case,  in  which  we  are  a 
party,  to  that  court.  The  processes  of 
justice  have  an  open  road  in  Central 
America. 


Our  Government  will  not  ignore  these 
processes.  The  chief  purpose  of  political 
institutions  is  to  see  that  justice  prevails; 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  general  principle, 
but  in  concrete  situations.  This  is  not 
news  to  Mr.  Coolidge  or  to  Mr.  Kellogg. 

A  just  policy  for  us  to  pursue  toward 
any  foreign  State  is  not  difficult  to  define. 
In  all  matters  which  do  not  concern  our 
legal  rights,  we  should  leave  foreign 
nations  alone.  We  have  no  business  to 
dictate  the  internal  affairs  of  any  other 
government.  Under  the  law,  every  gov- 
ernment is  a  free  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent being.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
freedom,  sovereignty,  or  independence,  it 
interferes  with  the  freedom,  sovereignty, 
or  independence  of  another  power,  an  issue 
is  drawn.  The  issue  being  drawn,  the 
problem  is  to  arrive  at  a  settlement.  With 
all  the  experience  of  the  centuries,  it  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  for  civilized  nations, 
faced  with  a  clear-cut  issue,  to  resort  to 
arms. 

The  trouble  with  our  dispute  with  our 
Central  American  friends  is  that  the  issue 
is  not  clearly  drawn.  Good  men  and  true 
do  not  agree  upon  the  merits  of  our  own 
case.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  even 
upon  the  facts.  Some  of  our  leaders  be- 
lieve that  our  intervention  in  Nicaragua  is 
necessary  because  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine ; 
others  that  this  is  not  so.  Some  say  that 
we  have  forced  a  loan  upon  Nicaragua 
against  the  wishes  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  that  country;  others  that  this 
is  not  so.  Some  say  that  the  present 
President  of  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Diaz,  was  as 
much  to  blame  for  the  coup  d'etat  which 
we  refused  to  recognize  as  was  Mr.  Cha- 
morro;  others  that  this  is  not  so.  Some 
say  that  Mr.  Diaz,  elected  President  by 
the  Congress  of  Nicaragua,  the  Congress 
interpreting  its  own  rights  under  its  own 
Constitution,  is  the  lawful  President  of 
Nicaragua,  and  that  we  were  quite  right 
in  recognizing  him  as  such — a  position 
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supported  by  the  fact  that  every  other  gov- 
ernment having  diplomatic  relations  with 
Nicaragua  has  recognized  Mr.  Diaz,  with 
the  exception  of  Costa  Eico  and  Mexico; 
others  claim  that  Mr.  Sacasa  is  the  lawful 
President  of  Nicaragua,  because  he  was 
chosen  Vice-President  by  a  popular  elec- 
tion in  1925  by  48,400  votes,  as  against 
28,700  vote  for  Mr.  Chamorro;  and,  be- 
cause upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Solor- 
zano  as  President,  Mr.  Sacasa  was  the  law- 
ful successor  to  the  office,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  had  fled  the  country. 
Some  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  are  opposed  to  the 
present  regime ;  others  that  this  is  not  so. 
Some  say  that  our  marines  are  needed  in 
Nicaragua  to  defend  our  citizens  and  their 
property;  indeed,  that  England,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  have  asked  us  to  protect  their 
citizens  and  the  property  rights  of  their 
nationals;  others,  that  the  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  recognize  Sacasa  and  to  get  out  of 
Nicaragua.  Some  say  that  we  should  ask 
Mr.  Diaz  to  give  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
a  chance  to  elect  a  President ;  others  that 
this  is  none  of  our  business.  Some  say 
that  we  are  exploiting  Nicaragua;  others, 
that  with  our  co-operation  the  railroad  has 
gone  back  into  the  hands  of  Nicaragua, 
the  bank  has  been  turned  over  to  the  State, 
and  that  the  national  indebtedness  has 
been  reduced  from  thirty  million  to  six 
million  dollars.  Some  say  that  the  Ee- 
public  of  Mexico  is  furnishing  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  government  in  Nicaragua;  others, 
that  we  are  furnishing  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that 
government.  Some  say  that  there  is  an 
organized  movement  centering  in  Mexico 
to  set  up  a  Bolshevik  control  of  this  hemi- 
sphere; others,  that  this  is  simply  a  bad 
dream.  Some  say  that  we  are  interested 
in  controlling  Nicaragua  because  of  oil; 
others,  that  oil  has  never  been  discovered 
in  Nicaragua.    And  so  the  differences  run 


on.  But  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
situation  is  too  complicated  to  be  settled 
in  public  debate. 

We  undoubtedly  have  duties  toward 
Central  American  States  because  of  their 
nearness  to  us  and  to  the  Panama  Canal — 
duties  we  would  not  think  of  in  the  case 
of  nations  farther  removed.  Indeed,  these 
neighbors  frequently  call  upon  us  to  render 
assistance,  to  help  them  develop  their  re- 
sources, to  improve  their  fiscal  systems,  to 
overcome  other  conditions  of  instability. 
To  take  a  phrase  from  a  message  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  sent  to  the  Senate  on  June  8, 
1911,  there  is  no  defense  for  a  policy  of 
"listless  indifference'*  toward  these  mat- 
ters. President  Taft  felt  it  to  be  wrong 
"to  view  unconcernedly"  the  whole  region 
in  fomentations  of  turbulence,  irrespon- 
sibly contracting  debts  that  by  their  own 
exertions  they  would  never  be  able  to  pay. 
He  disliked  to  be  required,  as  in  several 
instances  in  the  past,  to  land  our  armed 
forces  for  the  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens and  their  interests  from  violence  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  "the  humane  pro- 
visions of  international  law,  for  the  ob- 
servance of  which,  in  the  region  concerned, 
this  Government,  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  is  held  responsible  by  the 
world." 

So,  however  we  start  out  in  our  search 
for  a  right  course,  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  the  ever-present  need,  the  supreme 
task  for  statesmen,  the  establishment,  by 
mutual  agreement  of  all,  of  those  princi- 
ples of  law  without  which  the  ways  of 
justice  are  irrevocably  closed.  The  course 
of  justice  in  Central  America  hangs  upon 
the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  backed  by 
the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  rest  of  us, 
codified  and  made  tangible  in  time  of 
peace. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  fundamental 
principle  in  our  foreign  policy  needs  re- 
emphasis,  especially  just  now.  Wha.t  our 
Government  thinks  it  necessary  to  do  in 
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Mexico  and  Nicaragua  at  this  moment 
should  not  blind  us  to  this  most  funda- 
mental of  all  our  policies.  For  reasons 
differently  interpreted,  the  immediate 
policies  of  our  Government,  particularly 
in  South  America,  seem  to  be  rather  gen- 
erally condemned.  In  the  absence  of  gen- 
eral principles  of  law  generally  accepted 
by  all  American  States,  whatever  we  do 
in  concrete  situations  will  invariably  lead 
us  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Borah  suggests  that  the  controversy 
in  reference  to  land  in  Mexico  should  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  he  has  urged  that  we  inaugu- 
rate a  campaign  of  peace,  abolish  the  idea 
of  force,  try  friendly  relations,  seek  to 
establish  amity,  seek  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  masses — with  the  people  themselves — 
and  in  this  way  establish  a  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  which  will  protect  our  inter- 
ests and  insure  respect  for  our  rights.  But 
that  language  is  not  enough.  What  is 
done  must  be  done  collectively,  by  in- 
structed delegates  from  all  the  republics 
of  this  hemisphere,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  what  they  do  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  respective  governments.  Laws  thus 
established  and  ratified  will  then  become 
the  rules  of  the  game  for  every  one  of  the 
players.  That  is  American  policy.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  establish 
any  abiding  peace  in  this  hemisphere. 


PERU'S  REFUSAL 

JANUARY  12,  1927,  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment delivered  to  Mr.  Kellogg, 
Secretary  of  State,  a  memorandum  in 
which  our  Secretary  is  informed  that  his 
proposal,  far  from  simplifying  the  solu- 
tion, complicates  it;  that  Peru  can  only 
renew  its  friendship  with  Chile  when  the 
latter  shows  herself  disposed  to  return  to 
Peru  the  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica, 
and  that  the  Peruvian  Foreign  Office  can- 
not accept  Mr.  Kellogg's  proposal  of  the 


30th  of  November  last.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion it  would  appear  that  all  our  efforts  to 
compose  the  dispute  under  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  of  July  20,  1922,  submitting 
the  controversies  between  Peru  and  Chile 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
have  come  to  naught. 

We  hope  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  From 
this  distance  we  have  dared  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Kellogg's  plan  of  turning  the  disputed 
territory  over  to  Bolivia  for  compensation, 
thus  giving  to  Bolivia  a  seaport,  would  be 
found  to  be  acceptable  to  all  parties. 
Bolivia  and  Chile  had  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal in  principle.  Thus,  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Bolivian  Government,  and  the 
Chilean  Government  were  friendly.  It 
only  remained  for  Peru  to  accept  the  plan 
to  settle  this  dispute,  lasting  uncomfort- 
ably for  over  forty  years. 

Our  approval  or  disapproval  of  Peru's 
refusal  must  depend  upon  the  reasons 
which  Peru  has  given  for  her  course. 
What  are  those  reasons  ?  From  a  study  of 
the  memorandum  we  shall  try  to  sum- 
marize them. 

There  is  no  precedent  in  international 
history  for  such  a  procedure.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  third  State  should  profit  be- 
cause of  the  controversies  between  two 
others.  The  failure  to  carry  out  the 
plebiscite,  according  to  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  headed  by  General  Lassiter, 
to  General  Pershing  and  the  American 
legal  advisers,  was  due  to  the  attitude  of 
Chile.  Therefore,  under  the  third  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  Tacna  and  Arica 
are  still  provinces  of  Peru.  Tacna  and 
Arica,  a  part  of  the  national  heart,  cannot 
be  transferred  to  a  third  power  in  times  of 
peace  without  impairing  the  national 
honor.  To  give  up  its  rights  in  Tacna  and 
Arica  for  pecuniary  gain  would  be  an  out- 
rage. Peru  has  substantially  agreed,  with- 
out violence  to  her  rights,  to  turn  over  to 
Bolivia  the  zone  to  the  south  of  Azapa  as 
a  Bolivian  seaport.  Chile  has  manifested 
her  willingness  to  restore  to  Peru  nearly 
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all  the  province  of  Tacna.  Mr.  Kellogg's 
proposal  does  not  provide  for  a  mutual 
sacrifice  for  the  reason  that  the  territories 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  belong  to  Peru  and 
not  to  Chile;  therefore,  to  turn  them  over 
to  Bolivia  would  carry  with  it  no  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  Chile  whatsoever;  indeed, 
quite  the  contrary,  for  Chile  would  re- 
ceive from  Bolivia  compensation  for  terri- 
tory belonging  to  Peru,  To  turn  Tacna- 
Arica  over  to  Bolivia  without  a  plebiscite 
would  do  violence  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Because  of  historical  and 
sentimental  reasons,  Peru  cannot  consent  to 
hand  the  Morro  over  to  any  other  country ; 
the  heroism  of  the  Peruvians,  Bolognesi 
and  Alfonso  Ugarte,  makes  this  impossi- 
ble. The  demilitarization  of  the  territory 
of  Taena-Arica,  proposed  by  Mr.  Kellogg, 
is  secondary  to  that  justice  without  which 
nothing  lasting  can  be  given.  Peru's  case 
closes  with  these  words:  "Peru  has  ac- 
cepted the  partial  or  complete  internation- 
alization of  the  provinces,  has  accepted 
their  division,  giving  Bolivia  gratuitously 
an  outlet  to  the  shore  and  an  inlet  capable 
of  being  converted  into  a  large  and  suit- 
able port.  Finally,  it  is  disposed  to  listen 
to  all  suggestions  for  settlement,  but  under 
the  condition  that  the  towns  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  be  returned  to  it,  the  latter  with  its 
port  and  Morro.  Peru  cannot  accept,  even 
at  the  risk  of  running  counter  to  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  deference  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  solution  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  forsaking  of  its  citizens, 
which  is  what  it  would  amount  to  if  they 
are  left  in  the  state  of  subjugation  and 
shame  in  which  they  live  today." 

So  here  they  are — sentiment,  self-in- 
terest, legal  principles,  and  argument, 
albeit  a  bit  repetitious  and  sometimes 
tenuous.  The  conclusion  must  be  that 
Peru  is  standing  on  her  dignity  and,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  on  her  rights.  Her  re- 
fusal is  final.    We  may  take  it  or  leave  it. 

There  is  one  hopeful  fact  in  the  case. 
The  work  of  our  State  Department  and  of 


our  Commission  has  not  all  been  thrown 
away.  A  great  deal  of  chaff  has  been 
separated  from  the  wheat.  The  grist  is 
simpler  and  clearer.  We  know  now  many 
things  which  can't  be  done.  It  may  be 
that  internationalization  of  the  disputed 
area  may  be  the  solution. 

Another  fact  stands  out.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  not  given  up.  President  Cool- 
idge  is  still  arbiter.  Our  Government  is 
going  patiently  on,  trying  as  best  it  can  to 
get  the  case  settled. 


THE  WAY  OUT  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN STATES 

AMID  all  our  devisive  counsels,  intol- 
1~\  erances,  and  wild  talk  about  war,  we 
have  failed  to  note  at  this  writing  any 
evidence  that  the  press  or  even  our  states- 
men have  any  consciousness  of  one  most 
encouraging  fact,  namely,  that  competent 
men  are  about  to  address  themselves  again 
to  finding  a  way  out  for  our  American 
States  in  all  matters  relating  to  war  and 
peace.  These  men  are  to  meet  during  the 
last  ten  days  of  March  in  Montevideo, 
capital  of  Uruguay,  guests  of  the  Uru- 
guayan Society  of  International  Law. 
Still  more  important,  beginning  April  16, 
the  Commission  of  Jurists,  made  up  of 
two  delegates  from  each  of  the  twenty-one 
American  republics,  all  with  plenipoten- 
tiary powers,  will  meet  in  Eio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to 
treaties  providing  for  the  codification  of 
private  and  public  international  law  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  strange 
that  so  little  is  being  said  about  these  very 
important  matters. 

Perhaps  the  reason  lies  in  a  general 
feeling  of  hopelessness.  More  than  at  any 
time  since  the  fifties  of  the  last  century, 
our  public  opinion  is  ragged  and  dis- 
traught. As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
brother  once  put  it,  "The  nap  is  worn  off 
the  world."    More  than  at  anv  time  within 
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a  generation,  life  is  looked  upon  as  a 
senseless  enigma.  If  any  ideal  culture 
must  be  founded  on  exact  knowledge,  the 
hope  for  any  such  culture  is  thought  to 
be  very  dim.  Most  of  our  cultures  are 
believed  to  be  founded  on  error,  ignorance, 
folly,  superstition,  and  romance.  The 
world  is  having  a  hard  time  to  develop 
any  international  culture  based  upon  jus- 
tice. Perhaps  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  great  international  culture,  in  which 
all  people  will  think  alike.  Speaking  be- 
fore the  Fabian  Society  recently,  Mt. 
Shaw  visualized  a  Labor  House  of  Com- 
mons, "in  which  there  might  be  a  few 
Liberals  left,  just  as  there  are  a  few  bison 
left  in  Yellowstone  Park,  as  samples." 
What  would  happen  when  Parliament  be- 
came predominately  Labor?  As  is  his 
wont,  Shaw  has  an  answer.  He  says: 
"The  whole  House  of  Commons  would  in- 
stantly split  up  into  so  many  warring, 
jarring,  irreconcilable  groups  that  pres- 
ently it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  House  of  Commons,  even 
at  the  cost  of  bringing  in  a  dictator  or 
going  back  to  capitalism."  So  there  we 
are.    Civilization  is  a  hopeless  enigma. 

It  is  not  that  our  age  is  inactive.  We 
are  all  very  nervously  at  something.  We 
don't  seem  to  know  where  we  are  going, 
but  we  are  on  the  way.  Our  prevailing 
disease,  automobilitis,  our  latest  form  of 
social  neurasthenia,  is  a  case  in  point. 
By  moving  rapidly  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, we  conclude  that  we  are  taking  part 
in  a  social  progress.  We  seem  to  have 
little  interest  in  meditation,  in  unforced 
observation,  without  which  there  is  little 
reality  in  life.  We  are  going,  and  that 
is  enough.  Waldo  Frank  has  recently 
complained  that  in  our  attempts  thus  to 
vault  the  present,  we  never  find  time  to 
dwell  in  our  moments;  and  thus  "life  be- 
comes a  succession  of  zeros." 

In  our  personal  relations,  much  less  in 
our  international  adjustments,  we  seem  to 
have  little  vision  of  the  optimum  condi- 


tions for  living  the  good  life.  Under  our 
present  arrangements,  neither  our  minds 
nor  our  bodies  can  function  at  their  best. 
Bertrand  Eussell  has  recently  measured 
character  in  terms  of  vitality,  courage, 
sensitiveness,  and  intelligence;  and  yet 
cruelty,  exploitation,  ignorance,  and  di- 
visions are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our 
day.  We  are  so  beset  with  our  little  inter- 
ests that  we  find  practically  no  time  to 
promote  the  prime  essentials,  such  as  kind- 
liness, beauty,  art,  science,  and  justice, 
particularly  in  the  international  field. 

Stuart  Chase  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  South  Sea  islanders  knew  both  the 
laws  of  diet  and  heliotherapy,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  bodies  were  the  despair  of 
the  early  missionaries.  He  finds,  however, 
that  tin  cans,  white  sugar,  black  pants, 
and  fire  water  are  lessening  this  dispair. 

If,  like  Will  Rogers,  we  could  only  know 
what  we  read  in  the  papers,  the  joy  of 
living  would  be  very,  very  small;  for, 
from  what  we  see  in  the  press,  our  social 
chaos  is  quite  complete.  Our  America  is 
hated  all  over  the  world.  Pan-American- 
ism is  dead.  We  are  not  in  this ;  we  are  in 
that.  "Jerusalem  hath  greviously  sinned; 
therefore  she  is  become  as  an  unclean 
thing."  A  new  book  of  Lamentations  is 
being  written  under  our  very  eyes. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  comforting  to 
be  able  to  call  attention  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  with  the  Commission  of 
Jurists. 

The  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  was  founded  on  Columbus  Day,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1912.  Upon  its  own  private 
initiative  it  held  its  first  session  in  the 
City  of  Washington  during  the  latter  days 
of  1915  and  the  early  days  of  1916.  Again 
upon  its  private  initiative,  it  held  its  sec- 
ond session  in  the  City  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1917.  Late  in 
1924  and  early  in  1925  it  held  its  third 
session  in  the  City  of  Lima,  Peru,  upon 
the  official  request  of  the  Pan  American 
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Union,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  proj- 
ects for  the  codification  of  international 
law.  This  was  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  held  in  Santi- 
ago, Chile,  in  April,  1923.  This  in  turn 
grew  out  of  a  convention  establishing  an 
international  law  commission,  adopted  at 
the  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  in  Eio  de  Janeiro 
in  August,  1906,  and  backed  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists 
meeting  at  The  Hague  in  1920.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law  in  Lima,  thirty  projects 
were  drafted,  agreed  to,  and  submitted  to 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  March  2,  1925,  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
the  projects  were  presented  to  the  various 
governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
excepting  Canada.  These  thirty  projects, 
covering  a  wide  field,  relate  only  to  private 
international  law. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Justice  Busta- 
mante,  of  Cuba,  member  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  at 
The  Hague  and  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law, 
has  presented  an  elaborate  series  of  proj- 
ects looking  toward  the  codification  of 
private  international  law,  also  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Later  another  draft 
code  has  been  submitted  by  representatives 
of  Uruguay.  All  three — the  thirty  proj- 
ects adopted  at  Lima,  the  projects  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Justice  Bustamante,  and 
the  Uruguayan  draft  code — and  perhaps 
other  projects  will  be  submitted,  studied, 
and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  in  Montevideo. 

The  meeting  in  Montevideo  comes  at  a 
most  happy  time,  for  many  of  the  dele- 
gates to  that  meeting  will  also  be  delegates 
to  the  official  Conference  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  in  Eio  de  Janeiro.    This  is 


true  of  our  own  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Prof.  Jesse  S.  Eeeves,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  James  Brown  Scott, 
President  of  the  American  Institute. 

In  the  Light  of  these  facts,  and  of  the 
further  fact  that  our  own  Congress  is 
about  to  consider  a  resolution  looking  to- 
ward the  call  of  a  general  international 
conference  at  The  Hague  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law,  and  of  one  other 
fact,  namely,  that  the  European  Institute 
of  International  Law  is  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  month  of  October,  1927,  it 
would  seem  time  for  the  press,  for  our 
social  workers,  for  our  Congress,  and  lead- 
ers generally  to  wake  up  to  the  solid  work 
now  going  on  in  the  interest  of  a  law-gov- 
erned world,  especially  for  our  hemisphere. 

Speaking  editorially,  January  5,  the 
London  Times  takes  occasion  to  say:  "It 
is  becoming  more  difficult  even  for  cynics 
to  maintain  that  a  juridical  system  can 
never  be  substituted  for  a  system  of  force." 
The  substitution  of  a  juridical  system  for 
the  war  system  is  what  is  going  on  right 
here  and  now.  That  is  the  way  out  of  the 
war  maze  as  conceived  by  the  republics  of 
our  side  of  the  world.  It  is  the  most 
hopeful  fact  of  our  time. 


HUMAN  life  in  its  highest  ranges  is  a 
quest  for  reality.  Since  the  World 
War,  the  search  for  what  is  true  and  gen- 
uine, for  what  is  actually  worthwhile  and 
real,  has  been  greater,  probably,  than  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  our  century.  It  is 
probable  that  the  grim  realities  of  the  war 
strengthened  this  desire  to  see  through  our 
shams,  our  taboos,  our  pretenses,  to  that 
which  is  sincere  and  ultimate.  More,  per- 
haps, than  ever  before,  we,  especially  our 
young  men  and  women,  are  questioning 
our  older  shibboleths  and  inquiring  at  first 
hand  the  meaning  of  life,  the  make-up  of 
reality. 

Among  us  there  is  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  piety  of  one  type  and   the 
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rationalism  of  another.  At  the  confer- 
ence of  the  National  Council  of  Students 
Christian  Associations  at  Milwaukee,  De- 
cember 28  to  January  1,  these  two  types 
were  clearly  marked.  One  of  the  dele- 
gates, who  specializes  in  political  economy 
in  one  of  our  leading  universities,  came 
back  with  the  feeling  that  the  conference 
was  "too  pious,"  He  regrets  that  many  of 
the  delegates  seem  to  have  no  doubts  about 
our  orthodoxy,  about  the  conception  of 
God  as  an  old  man  with  whiskers;  that 
they  have  so  little  sense  of  the  scientific 
approach  to  human  problems;  that  they 
have  to  offer  nothing  constructive  or  spe- 
cific; that  they  are  too  contented  with 
their  personal  God,  and  look  with  too 
much  assurance  to  prayer,  meditation,  and 
the  singing  of  religious  songs  as  ways  of 
arriving  at  truth. 

Here,  surely,  are  two  types  of  mind.  In 
the  differences  between  them,  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  reality? 

A  short  time  ago  Dr.  Allan  Craig,  of 
Chicago,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  city 
of  Quebec.  In  that  address  he  attempted 
to  analyze  the  worth  of  a  man.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  churches  of  today 
must  come  out  of  the  clouds;  that  the 
people  of  today  are  not  irreligious ;  but  he 
believes  "our  young  people  are  not  inter- 
ested in  fundamentalism  or  the  higher 
criticism.  They  care  little  about  Lot's 
pillar-of-salt  wife  or  Jonah's  escape  from 
the  interior  of  the  whale."  And  yet,  he 
went  on  to  argue,  the  miracle  of  human 
life  cannot  be  explained  on  materialistic 
grounds.  The  person  who  cannot  visualize 
anything  in  life  except  what  he  sees  in  a 
test  tube  or  under  a  microscope  is  to  be 
pitied.  The  doctor  said:  "Consider  the 
average  one  -  hundred  -  fifty  -  pound  man 
from  his  chemical  values.  He  contains 
lime  enough  to  whitewash  a  fair-sized 
chicken  coop ;  sugar  enough  to  fill  a  small 
shaker;  iron  to  make  a  ten-penny  nail; 


and  the  rest,  water.  The  total  value  of 
these  ingredients  is  98  cents,  or  60  cents  a 
hundredweight  on  the  hoof.  Yet  the  in- 
surance companies  place  the  economic 
value  of  man  at  $5,000.  How  do  they  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  $4,999.02?" 
The  answer,  says  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon, must  be  in  the  value  of  the  spirit 
within  the  man. 

Eeality,  therefore,  some  99.9  per  cent 
of  it,  must  have  something  to  do  with  the 
human  spirit,  whatever  that  is. 

January  10,  Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann, 
German  Foreign  Minister,  expressed  the 
view  that  "singing  societies  aided  in  effect- 
ing German  unity  as  much  as  the  victory 
of  armies  and  the  negotiations  of  diplo- 
mats.'" The  minister  believes  that  the 
German  soul  cannot  exist  without  its  folk- 
lore and  fairy  tales,  and  he  went  on  to  pre- 
dict that  the  nation  will  begin  to  progress 
anew  only  when  the  people  learn  again  to 
enjoy  the  care-free  life  characteristic  of 
former  days,  and  when  industry,  trade, 
and  science,  each  in  its  proper  niche,  are 
made  means  to  an  end  instead  of  ends  in 
themselves. 

Thus,  industry,  trade,  and  science  are 
not  reality;  they  are  only  means  to  reality. 
Song,  folklore,  fairy  tales,  matters  of  the 
spirit,  they  are  reality. 


THE  Britten-Gillette  resolution,  known 
as  H.  J.  254  and  S.  J.  107,  calls  for 
the  extension  of  the  metric  system  in  our 
country.  We  are  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
Metric  standards,  like  our  currency,  are  on 
the  decimal  ratio,  and  therefore  much 
simpler  than  our  present  system  of  meas- 
urements. Some  forty  countries  of  the 
world  have  adopted  this  system.  Advo- 
cates of  decimal  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures for  the  United  States  are  increasingly 
active.  They  hope  to  have  it  in  general 
use  in  merchandising  throughout  the 
United   States   following  the  year  1935. 
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All  the  American  republics  except  the 
United  States  are  already  under  the 
metric  basis  in  merchandising.     Because 


of  its  simplicity  and  universality,  we 
should  extend  its  use  in  this  country  with 
all  reasonable  dispatch. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  CHINA 

AFTER  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
.  Chinese  Nationalists'  hostility  for 
eighteen  months,  Great  Britain  made,  last 
December,  a  sensational  move.  On  De- 
cember 16  the  British  Foreign  Office  sent 
a  memorandum  to  the  Washington  Treaty 
Powers,  in  which  certain  definite  pro- 
posals were  made  for  dealing  with  the 
matters  covered  by  the  treaty.  Although 
the  text  of  the  memorandum  was  not  made 
public  until  December  27,  its  principal 
contents  were  fairly  generally  known  and 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  all 
the  countries  concerned. 

British  Memorandum  to  the  Powers 

The  British  note  opens  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  growing  anxiety  with  which 
the  British  Government  have  for  some 
years  past  been  watching  the  situation  in 
China.  The  Washington  proposals  are  re- 
called and  the  reasons  given  why  the 
British  Government  consider  that  the 
situation  has  entirely  changed  between 
1921-22  and  1926.  The  most  notable 
change  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  power- 
ful Nationalist  movement.  Failure  to 
meet  it  with  sympathy  and  understanding 
would  not  respond  to  the  real  intentions 
of  the  Povvers  toward  China. 

The  British  Government  would  like  the 
Powers  jointly  to  declare  their  readiness 
to  negotiate  on  treaty  revision  as  soon  as 
the  Chinese  themselves  have  constituted  a 
government  with  authority  to  negotiate, 
and  their  intention  to  pursue  a  construc- 
tive policy  in  the  spirit  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  but  developed  and 
adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  present  time. 

The  idea  should  be  abandoned  that  the 


economic  and  political  development  oJP 
China  can  only  be  secured  under  foreign 
tutelage.  The  Powers  should  announce 
their  readiness  to  recognize  the  right  of 
China  to  tariff  autonomy  as  soon  as  she 
herself  has  settled  and  promulgated  a 
new  national  tariff.  They  should  modify 
their  traditional  attitude  of  rigid  insist- 
ence on  the  strict  letter  of  treaty  rights 
and  admit  the  essential  justice  of  the 
Chinese  claim  for  treaty  revision.  It 
would  be  wise  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
ineffective  protest  over  minor  matters, 
reserving  protest — which  should  then  be 
made  effective  by  united  action — for  cases 
where  vital  interests  were  at  stake. 

Washington  Surtax  to  Be  Granted 

There  follows  the  proposal  for  the  un- 
conditional grant  of  the  Washington 
surtaxes.  The  Tariff  Conference  which 
was  proposed  at  Washington  only  met  in 
October,  1925,  and  then  failed  to  reach 
any  conclusions.  The  Powers  had  not 
been  satisfied  with  the  assurances  which 
the  Chinese  delegation  offered  as  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  would  put  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  increased  surtaxes.  They 
had  wished  to  ensure  more  foreign  control 
and  the  application  of  a  great  part  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  liquidation  of  the  unse- 
cured debt. 

From  the  very  outset  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  been  opposed  to  the  question 
of  the  unsecured  debt  being  dealt  with  by 
the  Tariff  Conference.  At  Washington 
the  intention  had  been  to  relax,  not  to 
tighten,  foreign  control.  Today  debt  con- 
solidation could  only  enable  the  faction 
which  happened  to  be  in  power  in  Peking 
to  resort  to  ruinous  and  unproductive  bor- 
rowing. It  was  obvious  that  China  would 
not    now    consent    to    any    extension    of 
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foreign  control  either  for  debt  consolida- 
tion or  for  the  abolition  of  likin.  The 
levy  of  the  surtaxes  should  be  forthwith 
authorized  without  any  attempt  to  exact 
guarantees  or  conditions.  It  would  be  for 
the  competent  Chinese  authorities  to  de- 
cide all  questions  as  to  the  disposition  and 
banking  of  these  additional  revenues. 

The  British  Government  had  only  with 
great  reluctance  joined  in  the  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Cantonese  in 
actually  levying  the  surtaxes.  The  British 
Government  had  only  joined  with  the 
other  Powers  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
solidarity  with  them,  but  they  were  not 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  right  policy  for 
the  present  situation.  They  hoped  that 
the  authorization  of  the  immediate  levy 
of  the  Washington  surtaxes  throughout 
China  would  provide  a  basis  for  regulariz- 
ing the  position  at  Canton. 

The  basic  facts  of  the  situation  were 
that  the  treaties  were  in  many  respects 
out  of  date,  that  there  was  internal  disj 
union  in  Cliina  and  external  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  Powers.  His  Majesty's  Government 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
sanctity  of  treaties,  but  they  believed  that 
this  principle  might  best  be  maintained 
by  a  sympathetic  adjustment  of  treaty 
rights  to  the  equitable  claims  of  the 
Chinese. 

Note  to  United  States  Government 

In  addition  to  this  memorandum  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  also  made  public 
the  text  of  a  memorandum  addressed  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  May  28, 
102fi,  in  response  to  certain  inquiries 
from  the  American  Embassy  in  London 
as  to  the  British  attitude  toward  the 
Tariff  Conference.  The  British  Govern- 
ment assured  the  United  States  that' they 
had  no  intention  of  breaking  up  the  Tariff 
Conference,  but  expressed  the  fear  that  a 
deadlock  might  be  reached  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unsecured  debt.  British  policy 
in  China  was  briefly  indicated  on  the  lines 
of  the  subsequent  major  memorandum 
now  published.  Confidence  was  expressed 
that  a  policy  "so  closely  in  accord  with  the 
friendship  and  generosity  always  displayed 
by  the  United  States  of  America  toward 
the  people  of  China  will  receive  the  full 


and  cordial  support  of  the  United  States 
Government." 

It  may  he  noted  that  nothing  is  said  in 
either  memorandum  as  to  the  possibility 
of  single-handed  action  by  Great  Britain 
in  China,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to 
the  Bolshevist  influence  in  the  Canton 
movement. 

Proposals   Unacceptable  to   Nationalists 

Even  before  the  text  of  the  proposals 
was  made  public,  they  were  roundly  con- 
demned by  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist 
movement  as  a  sinister  scheme  to  furnish 
additional  revenues  for  the  militarists  and 
as  an  attempt  to  postpone  the  day  of 
reckoning.  The  People's  Tribune,  of 
Peking,  said : 

We  state  categorically,  on  behalf  of  the 
Nationalist  movement,  that  the  proposals, 
although  termed  the  most  liberal  that  have 
hitherto  been  proposed,  are  utterly  unaccept- 
able. 

If  this  is  the  best  Great  Britain  has  to  offer 
we  can  understand  perfectly  well  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  feels  it  necessary  to 
rush  all  the  naval  forces  it  can  spare  from 
its  other  fields  of  imperialistic  exploitation  to 
that  which  it  seems  determined  to  retain  and 
expand  at  any  cost  here  in  China.  The  net 
result  of  the  new  offer  will  only  be  to  in- 
tensify the  already  bitter  attitude  of  our  peo- 
ple toward  their  relentless  imperialist  foe. 

The  wildest  speeches  in  denunciation  of 
the  British  proposals  were  made  by  Jacob 
Borodin,  the  agent  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national, who  is  acting  as  the  chief  adviser 
to  the  Cantonese  Government. 

Soviet  Adviser  to  the  Cantonese 

Borodin  is  well  known  to  the  police  of 
many  countries.  Prior  to  his  activities  in 
the  Far  East,  his  work  was  principally  in 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain.  On  August  29,  1922,  he  was 
sentenced  in  Glasgow  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment and  recommended  for  deporta- 
tion. He  was  arrested  under  the  name  of 
George  Brown. 

The  Procurator-Fiscal  told  the  court 
that  Brown,  whose  alias  was  given  as  Boro- 
din, was  regarded  by  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment as  a  most  dangerous  person.    He 
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was  one  of  the  "underground"  agents  of 
the  Communist  International,  and  was 
sent  to  foster  sedition.  It  was  not  known 
how  Brown  came  to  be  in  the  country,  but 
there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  had 
been  smuggled  in.  He  had  formerly  been 
there  for  six  weeks,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
had  only  been  in  Glasgow  one  day  when 
he  was  caught.  The  accused  man  claimed 
at  the  time  to  be  a  Yugoslav,  and  then 
changed  to  Mexican  and  Austrian  nation- 
ality. Eventually,  at  the  request  of  the 
Soviet  representative's  legal  agents,  he  was 
deported  straight  to  Petrograd. 

Brown,  alias  Borodin,  is  in  reality 
Michael  Grusenberg,  and  is  possibly  of 
Lettish  origin.  He  was  first  heard  of  in 
connection  with  Communist  activities  in 
1919,  when  he  was  sent  to  Spain  for  Com- 
munist propaganda  by  the  Communist  In- 
ternational. In  1920  he  was  in  Mexico, 
where  he  acquired  a  national  passport, 
which  he  used  to  enter  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  known  to  the  State  De- 
partment as  a  prominent  agitator.  In 
1922  he  landed  illegally  in  Great  Britain 
with  a  mission  from  the  Communist  Inter- 
national. His  instructions  were:  (1)  to 
act  as  adviser  to  the  British  Communist 
Party;  (2)  to  prepare  a  financial  plan  for 
Communist  propaganda  in  the  country 
and  to  report  on  the  requirements  of  the 
movement;  and  (3)  to  direct  the  drawing 
up  of  a  tactical  scheme  by  the  British 
Communist  Party  according  to  instruc- 
tions from  Moscow. 

He  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  the  Blackpool  Con- 
ference to  institute  a  minority  movement 
in  the  Miners'  Federation,  with  a  view  to 
afiiliation  with  the  Bed  Labor  I.  U.  He 
was  in  touch  on  this  subject  with  Mr. 
Cook,  the  secretary  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

Soviet  Policy  in  China 

At  the  end  of  December  there  took  place 
in  Moscow  several  joint  sittings  of  high 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Commis- 
sariat, with  delegates  of  the  Communist 
International,  the  Chinese  delegate.  Tan 
Ping-siang,  and  other  Chinese  specialists, 
with  the  object  of  devising  plans  of  agita- 
tion to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  "new 
British  policy  in  China,"  as  indicated  in 


the  British  memorandum  to  the  Powers. 

The  decisions  taken  at  these  meetings 
were  followed  by  instructions  to  all  the 
Soviet  agents  in  China  to  keep  in  the  fore- 
front of  their  program  a  demand  for  the 
removal  of  all  foreign  land  and  sea  forces 
from  China  and  to  make  it  clear  that 
unless  this  demand  were  complied  with 
the  Canton  Government  would  refuse  to 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  foreign 
citizens. 

In  a  leading  article  the  Izvestia,  the 
official  Soviet  newspaper,  declares  that  Mr. 
Lampson,  the  British  Minister,  arrived  in 
China  with  a  "long  queue  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers."  These,  with  other  foreign 
forces,  it  says,  must  be  removed  immedi- 
ately. It  adds  that  if  the  British  bour- 
geoisie has  not  lost  entirely  its  power  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  facts,  it  will 
comply  with  this  demand,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Chinese  at  numerous  mass 
meetings  and  by  the  Chinese  press. 

Belgian  Attitude 

On  December  22,  in  the  Belgian  Cham- 
ber, a  Communist  deputy  interpellated  the 
government  on  the  steps  it  intends  to  take 
to  establish  normal  relations  between 
China  and  Belgium,  following  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1865. 
He  introduced  a  motion  demanding  that 
the  government  should  open  negotiations 
with  Canton,  as  the  British  and  Japanese 
governments  had  done. 

M.  Vandervelde,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
in  his  reply,  stated  that  the  government 
did  not  share  the  suspicions  current  in 
many  quarters  with  regard  to  the  Canton 
Government.  The  latter  was  represented 
in  the  Anglo-French  press  as  a  mere  off- 
shoot (filiale)  of  the  Soviet  Republics.  "I 
see  in  it,  on  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "the 
expansion  of  a  great  national  movement, 
which  the  Bolshevists  are  supporting,  as 
they  support  all  movements  of  the  kind  in 
Asia,  but  they  did  not  take  the  initiative 
in  it  and  are  far  from  having  control 
of  it." 

Speaking  of  the  privileges  of  extraterri- 
toriality, M.  Vandervelde  said: 

We  are  convinced  that,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Chinese  justice,  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  consular  jurisdiction  would  be 
harmful  not  only  to  foreigners  but  also  to 
the  Chinese  who  treat  with  them.    It  would 
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therefore  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  a  transi- 
tion period,  but  in  the  matter  of  principle  the 
provisions  of  the  American-Chinese  Treaty 
might  be  taken  as  a  guide.  In  view  of  the 
Chinese  claims  it  was  necessary  to  follow  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  understanding. 

M.  Vandervelde  continued : 

I  had  the  opportunity  during  my  stay  at 
Geneva  of  discussing  these  questions  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  most  di- 
rectly interested  in  Chinese  affairs.  They  all 
expressed  their  aversion  from  repeating  what 
was  done  at  the  time  of  the  Boxers  and  from 
the  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  military  inter- 
vention, which  would  be  not  only  unjust  and 
odious,  but  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  cer- 
tainly end  in  failure.  .  .  .  We  have  since 
received  news  that  the  British  Charge 
d'Affaires  has  communicated  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Treaty  Powers  in  Peking  a  memo- 
randum defining  the  policy  which  Great 
Britain  suggests  should  be  followed  in  China. 
This  document  has  been  communicated  to  us. 
I  am  unable  at  present  to  give  particulars 
of  its  substance,  but  the  principles  it  puts 
forward,  the  policy  it  proposes,  and  the  meas- 
ures of  immediate  application  it  suggests  give 
evidence  of  a  breadth  of  view,  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  conciliation,  and  a  desire  to  meet  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people  which 
cannot  be  sufliciently  admired  and  approved. 
The  British  Empire  appeals  for  the  solidarity 
of  the  other  Powers  not  in  order  to  enforce 
the  maintenance  of  the  treaties,  which  have 
served  their  term,  but  in  order  to  revise,  re- 
adjust, and  adapt  them  to  the  just  demands 
of  a  people  which  desires  to  be  treated  as  an 
equal  and  sovereign  people.  I  have  the  im- 
pression and  conviction  that  this  appeal  will 
be  heard. 

In  the  international  sphere  we  can  see  no 
future  in  China,  but  in  a  sincere  co-operation 
between  races  equally  and  legitimately  jeal- 
ous for  their  dignity  and  their  rights. 

The  Chamber  rejected  the  Communist 
motion,  and  adopted  almost  unanimously 
a  motion  expressing  confidence  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government. 

French  Attitude 

A  semi-official  statement  issued  in  Paris 
on  December  28  with  regard  to  M,  Briand's 
communication  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  Brit- 
ish memorandum  on  China  says  that  he 
"secured  approval  of  the  attitude  which 


the  French  Government  intends  to  follow 
in  its  relations  with  China."  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  make  known  the  French 
point  of  view  "officially  and  in  all  clear- 
ness." For  the  moment  France  does  not 
intend  to  depart  from  the  attitude  of  ob- 
servation and  expectation  which  she  has 
observed  since  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict which  divides  China.  The  semi- 
official statement  continues: 

On  December  18  the  British  Charge  d' 
Affaires  in  Peking  handed,  without  warning, 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  Powers  signatory  to 
the  Washington  Treaty  a  memorandum  sug- 
gesting the  publication  of  a  Joint  statement 
defining  the  basis  of  a  constructive  policy  in 
regard  to  China.  All  the  Ministers  were 
agreed  that  such  a  step  could  not  be  taken 
until  a  direct  agreement  had  been  reached 
between  London  and  the  other  governments. 
Without  resorting  to  such  negotiations,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  on  Christmas  Day 
issued  to  the  press  its  memorandum,  which 
it  communicated  simultaneously  to  the  inter- 
ested Powers.  By  this  procedure  the  British 
Government,  of  its  own  accord,  abandoned 
its  own  proposal  for  a  collective  declaration. 
In  effect,  in  French  opinion,  such  a  statement 
is  not  necessary.  Our  liberal  traditions  are 
too  well  known  to  the  Chinese  people  to  make 
it  doubt  that  France  will  not  always  partici- 
pate in  measures  intended  to  facilitate  its 
evolution.  That  is  so  true  that  our  country 
continues  to  enjoy  in  the  South,  as  well  as 
in  the  North,  a  special  moral  prestige.  It 
was  the  same  when  there  were  incidents  at 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  where  the  interests  of 
France  were  always  respected. 

Also,  until  the  issue  of  the  conflict  the 
French  Government  intends  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  in  the  domestic  policy  of 
China.  The  recognition  of  the  Government  of 
Canton,  independent  of  the  regular  Govern- 
ment in  Peking,  would  sanction  a  secession 
State  in  China,  and  would  disturb  both  North 
and  South,  as  each  would  strive  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  whole  of  China. 

The  violation  of  China's  unity  would  have 
a  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  the  whole  Chinese 
nation,  as  the  latter  is  fundamentally  at- 
tached to  the  respect  of  its  political  unity. 
The  French  Government  considea's  that  it  is 
inopportune  to  discuss  the  rights  of  foreign- 
ers over  the  heads  of  the  rival  Chinese  gov- 
ernments, and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  let 
matters  take  their  course  until  the  time  comes 
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when  negotiations  can  usefully  be  entered 
into  with  authorities  really  representative  of 
the  Chinese  people.  At  the  present  time 
France  will  generously  do  her  best  to  im- 
prove relations  between  China  and  the 
foreign  nations. 

Italian  Attitude 

The  Italian  Government's  reply  to  the 
British  memorandum  concerning  China 
was  delivered  on  December  30,  to  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador,  Sir  Eonald  Graham. 
Although  the  text  of  the  Italian  reply 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  stated 
that  it  practically  amounts  to  a  favorable 
reception  of  the  British  Government's  view 
on  the  present  situation  in  China. 

The  Italian  Government  has,  it  is 
understood,  examined  very  carefully  all 
the  points  raised  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, whose  anxieties  it  shares.  Italy  has 
always  abstained  from  mixing  herself  up 
with  the  internal  struggles  of  China,  and 
the  Italian  Government  affirms  again  its 
determination  to  follow  in  the  future  the 
same  policy.  At  the  same  time  it  recog- 
nizes that  since  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence of  1922  the  situation  has  changed, 
and  that  this  fact  may  also  suggest  to  the 
interested  Powers  a  reconsideration  of 
their  conduct  in  respect  of  China. 

The  Italian  Government,  however,  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  for  a  "general  agree- 
ment" among  all  the  Powers  concerned, 
which  should  be  concluded  in  the  same 
spirit  which  enabled  the  Powers  to  reach 
agreement  at  Washington.  Italy  reserves 
the  right  to  communicate  at  a  later  date 
its  opinion  as  regards  the  future  policy  to 
be  followed  by  the  Powers.  This  policy, 
it  holds,  should  be  guided  by  a  most  be- 
nevolent spirit  toward  China. 


NEW  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN 

EMPEROE  YOSHIHITO,  of  Japan, 
122d  of  the  Imperial  line,  died  last 
Christmas  Day  at  the  Imperial  Villa  at 
Hayama.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son.  Prince  Regent  Hirohito,  who  thus 
ascended  the  most  ancient  throne  remain- 
ing in  the  world. 

The  New  Emperor 

The  new  Emperor  was  born  on  April 
29,     1901,    and    was    appointed    Crown 


Prince  on  September  9,  1912.  His  early 
education  he  received  at  the  Peers'  School 
in  Tokyo,  where  he  studied  until  his  18th 
year. 

His  further  education  was  then  en- 
trusted to  specially  selected  tutors,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Admiral  Count 
Togo,  as  Lord  Tutor.  In  1916  he  was 
commissioned  in  both  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  was  successively  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  and  captain.  Owing  to 
the  delicate  health  of  his  father,  the 
Crown  Prince  was  early  called  upon  to 
officiate  as  the  Emperor's  deputy  on  im- 
portant State  occasions,  while  on  his  visits 
to  hospitals,  factories,  and  other  institu- 
tions he  displayed  a  practical  knowledge 
and  interest  which  aroused  the  admiration 
of  his  future  subjects. 

The  Foreign  Tour 

The  most  striking  event  of  his  life  was 
undoubtedly  his  foreign  tour  in  1921.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  Japanese  history,  for 
there  was  no  previous  record  of  either  an 
Emperor  of  Japan  or  his  heir  leaving 
their  own  land,  and  it  therefore  consti- 
tuted a  complete  break  with  immemorial 
tradition. 

Before  the  Prince  began  his  journey,  it 
was  understood  that  he  was  about  to  be 
betrothed  to  the  Princess  Nagako,  eldest 
daughter  of  General  Prince  Kuni.  This 
alliance  also  represented  a  break  with 
tradition,  inasmuch  as  for  many  centuries 
the  five  foremost  Kuge,  or  ancient  courtier 
families,  possessed  the  right,  acquired 
originally  for  political  purposes,  of  marry- 
ing their  daughters  into  the  Imperial  line. 
Powerful  political  influences  opposed  the 
betrothal,  but  aroused  a  remarkable  out- 
burst of  popular  indignation,  which  was 
only  allayed  by  an  official  announcement 
that  the  marriage  would  be  celebrated  on 
the  Crown  Prince's  return. 

Setting  out  on  March  3,  1921,  the 
Crown  Prince  visited  Hong-kong,  Singa- 
pore, Colombo,  Port  Said,  Cairo,  Malta, 
and  Gibraltar  on  the  voyage  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  received  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  program  of  his 
visit  was  carefully  arranged  that  he  might 
see  as  much  as  possible  of  every  side  of 
British  national  life.    Thus,  in  addition  to 
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the  customar)'  State  banquet  and  reception 
at  Guildhall,  he  had  much  sight-seeing  in 
London;  he  saw  Eton  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  Universities, 
he  visited  Aldershot  and  Sandhurst, 
he  witnessed  a  display  by  the  E.  A.  F.,  he 
went  to  Scotland  and  caught  salmon  in 
the  Highlands,  and  he  also  saw  in  Man- 
chester an  example  of  a  great  industrial 
city.  During  the  visit  he  was  made  by 
the  King  an  honorary  general  in  the  army, 
an  honor  which  gave  him  particular  grati- 
fication. 

In  a  farewell  message  he  recapitulated 
in  the  most  cordial  terms  the  impressions 
which  he  had  received  of  British  national 
life,  and  made  graceful  acknowledgement 
of  the  welcome  and  hospitality  of  the 
British  people.  The  Crown  Prince  reached 
Tokyo  on  his  return  in  September. 

Regent  for  Five  Years 

In  November,  1921,  the  Prince  was 
formally  constituted  Eegent,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1922,  his  betrothal  to  Princess 
Nagako  took  place  as  arranged,  but  on 
account  of  the  great  earthquake  the  mar- 
riage was  not  celebrated  till  January  24, 
1924.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the 
Crown  Prince's  life  in  December,  1923, 
when  a  student  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  but 
only  succeeded  in  slightly  wounding  a 
Court  official. 

The  new  Emperor  is  modest,  gentle,  and 
even  retiring  by  nature.  He  has  most 
conscientiously  prepared  himself  for  those 
high  responsibilities  of  which,  at  least 
on  the  ceremonial  side,  he  has  already 
had  some  years'  experience.  In  private 
life  he  is  bright  and  cheery,  faithful  in 
his  friendships,  and  unreservedly  loyal  to 
his  trusted  advisers.  He  is  a  thorough 
sportsman,  a  good  horseman,  and  an  ex- 
pert swordsman.  In  wrestling,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  national  sport  of  Japan, 
he  is  keenly  interested,  and  is  a  competent 
judge  of  the  chief  exponents.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  first  member 
of  the  Imperial  family  to  make  the  ascent 
of  Fujiyama,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Japan.  Ibis  he  did  in  July,  1923,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  nation  in  general, 
who  welcomed  this  fresh  departure  from 
tradition. 

Lover  of  Peace  and  Simplicity 

The  new  Emperor  is  a  lover  of  peace 
and  simplicity.     It  is  a  custom  in  Japan 


that  every  year  at  the  New  Year  the  Em- 
peror invites  his  subjects,  without  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  age,  to  send  in  poems  on  a 
given  subject,  and  Japanese  all  over  the 
world  respond  eagerly.  In  1922,  when  the 
subject  given  was  "Kyokkoh-Shoh-Ha," 
which  means  Eising  Sun  Shining  on  the 
Waves,  the  then  Crown  Prince  contributed 
a  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation : — 

How  vast  is  the  boundless  Main 

Perfumed  by  the  morning  sun — 

Fresh  as  primeval  Dawn 

And  still  as  the  new-born  Earth ! 

O  would  that  men,  too,  were  at  peace! 

In  his  first  formal  audience  the  new 
Emperor  read  an  Imperial  Eescript  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  government  and 
Court  officials  to  guide  their  actions  in 
accordance  with  certain  principles,  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  were  the  en- 
couragement of  originality  instead  of  a 
blind  imitation,  and  simplicity  instead  of 
vain  display. 


WORLD  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

AT  THE  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
-  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Sir  Alan  Anderson,  acting 
president,  gave  a  summary  of  the  eco- 
mmic  conditions  in  the  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  chamber.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  which  was  based  on 
the  reports  of  the  national  committees  of 
the  chamber,  he  said : 

Interesting  in  themselves,  these  reports, 
read  one  after  the  other,  illuminate  the  prob- 
lem of  world  trade.  To  move  goods,  men, 
and  ideas  is  to  civilize.  We  claim  for  the 
trade  between  nations  that  it  is  the  sovereign 
agent  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind,  and 
that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  barred  out  as 
it  is  today.  We  say  that  the  first  of  trade 
barriers  is  the  lack  of  a  stable  token  with 
which  to  trade,  and  the  next  the  rivalry  of 
one  State  against  another  which  bars  trade 
and  so  damages  every  one.  Our  national 
committees  report  facts-  as  they  see  them. 
They  state  no  policy,  but  together  they  prove, 
or  seem  to  me  to  prove,  that  we  are  right 
when  we  urge  that  nations  must  pull  down 
their  barriers  before  trade  can  revive. 

I  propose  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  reports 
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which  relate  particularly  to  our  inquiry  into 
trade  barriers  and  to  inflation  as  the  first 
barrier.  The  prosperity  shown  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  whose  currency  is  stable 
and  whose  wide  territory  has  no  internal 
barriers,  contrasts  with  the  reports  from 
Europe,  which  is  divided  by  28  frontiers  and 
pervaded  with  inflation.  The  report  from 
Greece,  as  a  typical  country  of  depreciating 
currency,  contrasts  with  Norway,  whose  cur- 
rency has  risen  in  value  faster  than  was  de- 
sired. Spain  seems  to  be  taking  less  part  in 
world  trade,  and  Austria  desires,  but  finds  it 
diflacult,  to  trade  with  her  neighbors.  Look 
at  the  order  of  stability  which  I  have  given. 
The  United  States  comes  first — in  fact,  the 
table  is  really  based  on  the  United  States, 
as  the  dollar  was  based  on  gold  throughout 
the  period.  In  prosperity  also  it  stands  alone. 
During  all  the  years  of  distress  in  Europe 
the  sun  has  shone  steadily  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
In  Europe  many  countries  are  stable  in  trade 
and  finance,  but  the  general  report  is  depres- 
sion, poor  export,  and  under-employment. 
The  most  glittering  trade  pictures  come,  as 
one  would  expect,  from  the  countries  whose 
currency  has  been  falling  and  whose  prices 
have  accordingly  risen.  In  Greece,  for  ex- 
ample, all  savings,  capital,  and  debts  ex- 
pressed In  drachmae  have  dwindled  fast.  The 
business  and  finances  of  Greece  have  been 
considerably  affected  by  the  great  problem 
of  settling  her  refugees — a  piece  of  construc- 
tive work  which  ought  to  yield  good  results 
in  the  future.  Almost  the  only  countries  of 
Europe  in  which  men  are  fully  employed  owe 
their  brisk  trade  to  the  same  trouble  of  in- 
flation. France,  Italy,  Belgium,  have  long 
ago  seen  the  dangers  of  inflation.  They  still 
enjoy  some  of  the  false  prosperity  which 
marks  the  disease,  but  their  reports  speak 
more  of  anxiety  and  effort  to  stabilize  than 
of  what  their  exporters  and  shipowners  gain 
by  the  fall  of  the  currency.  This  council 
can  do  no  more,  and  certainly  will  do  no  less, 
than  to  express  the  anxious  hope  that  Bel- 
gium and  the  other  great  nations  in  the  same 
difficulty  will  succeed  in  stabilizing  their  cur- 
rency without  delay. 

What  inflation  does  to  trade  and  employ- 
ment is  confirmed  in  a  most  striking  way  by 
Norway.  There  the  opposite  cause  produces 
the  contrary  effect.  The  kronne  has  risen  in 
value  from  32.54  to  the  pound  sterling  in 
September,  1924,  to  22.50  in  1926.  Luckily, 
though  a  currency  may  drop  in  value  to 
zero,  it  can  scarcely  rise  beyond  a  fixed  point. 


and  the  embarrassment  of  Norway,  acute  and 
real  though  it  has  been,  is  finite  and  seems 
already  to  be  near  its  end.  From  Germany 
we  receive  an  interesting  statement  of  con- 
valescence after  inflation.  The  patient  suf- 
fers, but  is  better  than  he  was.  The  English 
coal  strike  has  given  a  fillip  to  some  trades — 
coal  and  iron  have  done  well,  but  there  is 
not  enough  work  to  go  round  and  hostile 
tariffs  hamper  export  and  recovery.  Appar- 
ently between  the  first  and  last  States  of 
Germany  there  is  a  scientific  distinction, 
but  no  great  practical  difference. 

England — another  patient  which  had  some 
recovery  to  make  last  year — seemed  early 
this  year  to  have  reached  stability  of  price 
and  to  have  regained  her  power  to  compete 
freely  in  the  world's  market.  All  trade  indi- 
cations were  distinctly  better.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  coal  strike  which  continues  and  a 
general  strike  which  was  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  general  public  have  inflicted  serious 
losses.  I  should,  perhaps,  note  that  the  dis- 
tress in  the  coal-mining  business  in  England 
is  partly — perhaps  largely — due  to  instable 
currencies  elsewhere.  The  price  of  coal  has 
been  depressed  below  its  real  cost  in  the 
world's  market  by  competition  which  was 
only  possible  through  inflation.  The  British 
coal  strike  echoes  through  the  reports  of  the 
national  committees — coal,  iron,  and  ships 
are  in  demand  all  over  the  world.  Our  re- 
ports show  clearly  that  trade  must  be  wel- 
come if  it  is  to  expand.  From  every  quarter 
we  hear  how  international  trade,  well  estab- 
lished, specialized,  and  beneficial  to  buyer  as 
well  as  to  seller,  is  checked  in  order  that  each 
State  may  make  everything  for  itself  and  sell 
freely  to  its  neighbor,  but  never  buy. 

In  these  reports  we  see  two  areas,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  size,  popula- 
tion, range  of  produce  and  climate,  skill,  en- 
terprise, and  industry  neither  area  has  any 
particular  reason  to  envy  the  other.  One 
area  has  one  stable  currency  and  no  internal 
barriers  to  trade.  The  other  has  many  cur- 
rencies, not  all  stable,  and  28  customs  bar- 
riers which  grow  while  goods  are  on  order. 
Which  of  these  two  areas  ought  to  be  pros- 
perous? Which  is  prosperous?  I  once  read 
a  story  of  a  man  who  was  cast  into  a  noisome 
dungeon  and  kept  there  without  food  or 
water.  At  last,  being  worn  out  by  suffering, 
he  opened  the  window  and  stepped  out. 
When,  I  wonder,  will  Europe  have  suffered 
enough  to  open  its  window  and  step  out  from 
its  trade  barriers? 
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Sir  Alan  Anderson  arranged  the  nations  in 
order  of  stability  of  currency  as  follows : 
United  States  (1),  Austria  (2),  Hungary 
(3),  Finland  (4),  Germany  (5),  Czechoslo- 
vakia (6),  Bulgaria  (7),  Portugal  (8),  Hol- 
land (9),  Canada  (10),  Great  Britain  (11), 
Sweden  (12),  Switzerland  (13),  Yugoslavia 
(14),  Uruguay  (15),  Rumania  (16),  Spain 
(17),  Italy  (18),  Japan  (19),  Norway  (20), 
Denmark  (21),  Greece  (22),  Brazil  (23), 
Poland  (24),  Belgium  (25),  and  France  (26). 

Advantages  of  World  Trusts 

The  council  then  registered  its  approval 
of  a  report  of  the  obstacles  to  interna- 
tional trade  which  will  be  submitted  by 
Sir  Arthur  Balfour  to  the  International 
Economic  Conference  to  be  convened  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  report  gives 
a  catalogue  of  the  reforms  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  international  business  world, 
must  be  effected  in  international  relations 
if  general  economic  chaos  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  advocates  a  number  of  measures 
which  would  simplify  international  travel 
and  transport,  such  as  the  unification  of 
laws  with  regard  to  foreigners,  abolition 
of  visas,  and  free  trade  in  raw  materials. 
It  contains  a  strong  protest  against  tariff 
barriers  and  condemns  ad  valorem  duties. 
The  most  interesting  passage  in  the 
report  is  that  in  which  it  states  its  un- 
qualified approval  of  international  trusts. 
•'These  agreements,"  it  says,  "should  be  of 
service  to  industry  by  eliminating  com- 
petition, to  labor  by  ensuring  it  regular 
employment,  and  to  the  consumer  by  di- 
minishing the  cost  of  production  and  re- 
ducing sale  prices."  The  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to  collect 
and  classify  information  on  all  interna- 
tional trusts  and  will  study  their  objects 
and  their  effect  on  prices. 

The  Bankers'  Manifesto 

Finally  the  council  took  note  of  the 
bankers'  manifesto,  which  has  been  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  its  members,  and 
passed  a  resolution  fully  approving  of 
its  principles  and  stating  that  it  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  international 
business  world. 


MOSCOW  AND  THE  BRITISH 
STRIKE 

4T  THE  last  plenary  session  of  the 
x\  Moscow  Trades  Union  Council,  Pres- 
ident Tomsky,  of  the  Ked  Trade  Union 
International,  delivered  a  speech  dealing 
with  the  British  general  strike.  The 
leader  of  the  Communist  labor  movement 
repeated  in  his  speech  the  accusations  con- 
tained in  the  telegram  that  he  sent  to  the 
trades  union  congress  at  Bournemouth 
and  attempted  to  justify  them.  The  chief 
offense  charged  against  the  General  Coun- 
cil is  that  it  did  not  make  use  of  the  gen- 
eral strike  in  May  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tion. Every  other  charge,  whether  of 
treachery,  betrayal,  or  incompetence,  arises 
from  the  General  Council's  disavowal  of 
revolutionary  purpose. 

Defense   of    Russian   Interference 

Tomsky's  language  was  comparatively 
mild  when  he  spoke  of  "muddle-headed 
leaders,"  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
strike,  and  its  "shameful"  ending.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  General  Council  should 
have  accepted  the  class  battle  along  the 
whole  front  and  have  **led  the  British 
working  class  to  victory,  possibly  at  the 
cost  of  great  suffering  and  great  priva- 
tions." In  his  opinion,  the  general  strike 
could  have  been  continued  "for  weeks." 
He  was  scornful  of  "an  economic  attack 
on  capital  unaccompanied  by  a  political 
offensive,"  though  he  admitted  that  "a 
final  victorious  fight"  against  capitalism 
was  impossible  "in  England  under  the  rule 
of  the  conservative  government."  He 
made  a  comparison  between  the  crime  of 
Cain  and  that  of  the  General  Coimcil. 
What  the  congress  should  have  asked  the 
General  Council  was,  he  said,  "Cain,  where 
is  thy  brother  Abel?  General  Council, 
what  hast  thou  so  far  done  for  the  support 
of  the  miners  ?  Why  are  they  isolated  and 
in  what  way  dost  thou  propose  to  the  Eng- 
lish workers  to  help  them  ?"  He  defended 
the  "interference"  of  the  Russian  unions, 
and  added: 

Voices  will  perhaps  be  raised  maintaining, 
according  to  the  old  stock  phrase,  that  what 
is  good  for  Russia  is  not  suitable  for  the 
English.  Why  should  the  method  of  brotherly 
help  which  the  workers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
practice  be  the  right  thing  in  Russia  and  not 
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in  England  or  Germany?  ...  I  believe  it 
is  because  they  have  corrupt  leaders  (cheers) 
whose  actions  are  not  guided  by  the  will  to 
unite  the  workers  and  to  develop  class 
solidarity,  but  whose  policy  is  directed  to- 
ward dividing  the  workers  according  to  na- 
tions, unions,  occupations,  &c.,  and  because 
they  all  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  the  employers. 
That  is  why  our  methods  do  not  suit  them. 

Attack  on  Parliamentary  Methods 

Tomsky  ridiculed  parliamentary  meth- 
ods and  the  references  in  the  presidential 
address  of  Mr.  A.  Pugh  to  political  action. 
The  address  is  described  as  "pitiful  dod- 
dering." He  asks  if  Mr.  Pugh's  tone  was 
worthy  of  a  leader  of  the  labor  movement. 
*'Can  such  leaders  lead  the  workers  to  vic- 
tory ?  No ;  they  are  incapable  of  it."  But 
Tomsky  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  anxious 
to  preserve  the  Anglo-Russian  committee. 
He  avows  his  reasons.  He  wants  the  joint 
committee  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  rev- 
olutionary class  war  and  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  it  until  it  is.  Addressing  his 
unsought  advice  to  the  British  trade  union 
movement,  he  said :  "We  have  seen  in 
our  country  during  the  revolution  that  not 
bulletins,  but  machine-guns,  had  to  be 
put  in  action."  Again,  he  said  that  "the 
idea  which  should  lie  at  the  base  of  [trade 
union]  unity  should  be  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  revolutionary  class  war  for 
the  final  emancipation  of  the  working 
class." 

We  have  sometimes  called  a  spade  a  spade 
[he  said]  instead  of  disguising  it  under  a 
more  pleasing  name.  We  called  treachery 
treachery  and  not  "an  unfortunate  mistake" ; 
we  called  cowards  cowards  and  not  "persons 
lacking  decision  of  character."  Perhaps  this 
is  one  of  our  faults ;  but  the  alliance  between 
the  proletariat  of  the  two  countries  has 
shown  that  the  workers  of  the  Soviet  union 
can  be  relied  upon  to  help  in  a  fight,  and  if 
anyone  is  capable  of  fighting  and  fighting 
ruthlessly  it  is  the  Russian  worker.  .  .  . 
The  Russian  workers  are  prepared  for  every 
sacrifice  in  order  to  bring  about  a  real  and 
complete  emancipation  of  their  class  brothers, 
not  in  300  years  and  not  through  ballot 
papers,  but  by  active  revolutionary  class 
struggle. 

The  Bolshevist  idea  of  "interference" 
by  British  trade  unionists  in  Soviet  affairs 


is  something  very  different  from  the  right 
of  "interference"  which  Tomsky  claims  in 
reference  to  British  affairs.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Anglo-Russian  committee 
the  British  representatives  asked  the  Rus- 
sians to  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
abusive  manifesto  issued  by  the  executive 
of  the  Red  Trade  Union  International. 
They  declined,  and  what  Tomsky  said  in 
explaining  the  refusal  is  important.  He 
described  the  British  demand  as  being 
"that  a  resolution  framed  by  the  supreme 
body  of  our  trade  union  movement  be  re- 
voked." This  is  virtually  an  admission 
that  the  Russian  unions  are  subservient 
to  the  Red  International,  and  not,  at  least, 
semi-independent,  as  the  apologists  for  the 
Anglo-Russian  committee  have  frequently 
urged.  He  said,  besides,  that  "we  were 
right  in  rejecting  this  proposal,  for  we 
cannot  and  will  not  renounce  our  right 
to  criticism." 


RUSSIAN  MUNITIONS  FOR 
GERMANY 

THE  overthrow  of  the  Marx  Govern- 
ment in  Germany  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  countenancing  schemes  for 
manufacturing  and  storing  arms  in 
Russia  for  the  use  of  Germany  has  led  to 
several  important  revelations  bearing  on 
the  question.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  revelations  have  been  made 
by  a  correspondent  to  the  Deutsche  Mili- 
tdrkorrespondenz.  They  are  concerned 
with  the  military  understanding  between 
the  German  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
Russian  Government. 

Gun-running  Between  Germany  and  Russia 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
gun-running  there  has  been  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  The  amount  of  war 
material  actually  transferred  from  Russian 
to  German  soil  is  probably  small,  but  the 
following  details  show  what  was  planned 
and  what  high  hopes  the  agents  of  neo- 
German  militarism  entertained. 

The  Reichswehr  maintains  a  number  of 
former  officers  as  its  confidential  agents  in 
Russia.  On  January  7,  1925,  one  of  these 
agents  se)it  a  report  to  the  German  Minis- 
try of  War.  This  report  stated  that  the 
standardized  production  of  heavy  guns 
could  be  counted  on  in  April,  1925.     By 
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the  end  of  August  the  Ministry  of  War 
could  count  on  the  delivery  of  600  field 
guns.  The  gun-carriages  were  already  be- 
ing manufactured.  Later  on  there  would 
be  delivery  of  ten-point-fives.  These  guns 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Reichswehr 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  second  report  was  made  to  the 
Ministry  of  War  on  March  2,  1925.  It 
stated  that  40,000  rifles  and  carbines  were 
ready  for  the  Reichswehr  and  were  stored 
at  a  "familiar  spot." 

A  third  letter  announced  that  a  num- 
ber of  battleplanes  had  been  completed, 
but  that  they  had  all  "been  absorbed"  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  The.  completion 
of  some  howitzers  and  anti-tank  guns  was 
announced  a  little  later  on.  By  the  end 
of  1925  the  Ministry  felt  that  it  could 
count  on  equipment  for  35  divisions  of 
infantry  and  14  divisions  of  cavalry. 

Problem  of  Delivery 

There  were  long  discussions  as  to  how 
all  this  war  material  was  to  be  dispatched 
to  Germany.  The  Russians  said  that  in 
case  of  war  German  armies  were  to  over- 
run Poland  and  then  receive  the  war  ma- 
terial made  in  Russia.  The  Reichswehr, 
however,  reckoned  with  strong  Polish  re- 
sistance, and  proposed  that  Russian  war 
material  sliould  be  stored  in  arsenals  at 
Russian  ports  ready  for  transport.  Rifles 
were  to  be  packed  in  cases  of  24  each, 
together  with  one  bayonet  and  a  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  rifle.  The  ma- 
chine-guns were  to  be  packed  one  in  a  case, 
together  with  10,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. Pillau  and  Stettin  were  to  be  the 
ports  of  destination.  The  Russians  agreed 
to  this  plan. 

If  a  state  of  "threatening  war  danger" 
were  proclaimed,  then  the  battleplanes 
stationed  in  Russia  were  to  fly  to  Ger- 
many, "whatever  the  political  situation 
might  be,"  and  the  transport  of  war  ma- 
terial by  sea  was  to  begin. 

From  these  details  it  would  appear  that 
conversations  took  place  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  German  General  Staffs.  The 
Russians  had  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain.  Should  they  be  involved 
in  war  they  would,  besides  their  own  war 
material,  have  war  material  manufactured 
by  themselves,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
entirely  unwitting  German  taxpayer,  and 


with  the  help  of  German  armament  firms. 
If  Russia  were  to  be  involved  in  war  the 
German  army  or  German  Ministry  of  War 
would  attempt  to  involve  Germany  in  war 
with  Poland.  If  this  attempt  were  suc- 
cessful Germany  would  tlien  receive  the 
arms  provided  for  her,  and  with  these  she 
would  no  doubt  be  able  to  assert  herself  in 
other  directions  as  well. 


VON  TIRPITZ  AND 
LIGHNOWSKY 

THE  recent  publication  by  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  of  his  latest  book,  "Ger- 
many's Impotence  in  the  World  War," 
has  brought  upon  the  former  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  German  navy  a  large  num- 
ber of  reproofs  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  handled  some  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  book.  Apart  from  the  general  con- 
troversy as  to  his  use  of  certain  official 
documents,  objection  has  been  raised  by 
Herr  von  Gwinner,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  tc  the  publi- 
cation in  the  book  of  an  incomplete,  and 
consequently  misleading,  version  of  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  in  August,  1914, 
with  Admiral  von  Capelle. 

Following  this,  on  November  7,  the 
Berliner  Tagehlatt  published  an  open  let- 
ter to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  from  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  who  was  German  Ambassa- 
dor in  London  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
protesting  against  the  unauthorized  pub- 
lication by  the  Admiral  of  a  confidential 
letter  he  received  from  the  Prince  in 
1914.     Prince  Lichnowsky  writes: 

Your  Excellency  has  done  me  the  honor  of 
making  public  in  your  book  which  has  just 
been  published  a  confidential  letter  addressed 
to  you  on  December  26,  1914.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  repudiating  the  view  I 
then  expressed,  that  we  should  not  succeed  in 
"dictating  peace,"  and  that  in  consequence 
our  aim  must  be  to  achieve  a  peace  of  under- 
standing by  way  of  England.  I  expressed 
this  view  throughout  the  war,  unfortunately 
without  success,  in  opposition  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency as  well  as  to  most  of  the  politicians 
and  soldiers,  and  events  have  proved  me  to 
have  been  only  too  right. 

Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  published 
this  and  other  documents  to  demonstrate 
the  opposition  he  encountered  in  pressing 
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his  view  that  the  submarine  campaign 
should  have  been  started  with  full  inten- 
sity from  the  beginning.  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  continues: 

It  has  hitherto  been  customary  not  to  pub- 
lish letters  of  either  an  official  or  a  business 
nature  without  the  consent  of  the  sender,  and 
I  should  have  given  my  approval  with  espe- 
cial pleasure,  although  I  should  naturally 
have  desired  the  removal,  as  out  of  place,  of 
ironical  comment  on  a  diplomatist  who  was 
also  a  friend. 

After  referring  to  disparaging  remarks 
on  his  (Prince  Lichnowsky's)  judgment 
and  capacity  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  to  Admiral  von  Ca- 
pelle,  also  published  in  the  book,  the 
Prince  writes: 

I  am  naturally  far  from  regarding  the  con- 
fidence which  I  placed  in  Your  Excellency  on 
various  occasions  as  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  charge  of  lack  of  judgment.  The  com- 
plete coincidence  of  our  views  concerning  the 
leading  statesmen  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and 
their  policy  before  the  outbreak  of  war  tended 
to  bring  us  together.  We  also  shared  the 
conviction  that  our  fleet  was  not  to  blame 
for  England^s  participation  in  the  war ;  that, 
apart  from  the  naval  question  and  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality,  England  would 
never  have  permitted  a  second  Sedan,  and  I 
have  always  reported  in  this  sense,  without, 
it  must  be  admitted,  being  believed  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  recently  published  letters 
and  diaries  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  seventies 
have  fully  confirmed  my  thesis. 

If,  in  spit  of  this,  I  had  hopes  at  the  last 
moment  that  England  would  adopt  a  waiting 
attitude,  it  was  in  view  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's undoubted  desire  for  peace  and  the 
much-divided  feeling  within  the  Cabinet. 

In  conclusion,  Prince  Lichnowsky  says: 

Tour  Excellency  will  nevertheless  admit 
that  my  verdict  on  the  course  of  the  war,  on 
the  necessity  of  a  peace  of  understanding, 
and  especially  on  the  effects  of  the  unre- 
stricted submarine  campaign,  proved  more 
accurate  than  the  program  of  the  "Father- 
land Party,"  which  led  us  to  the  Peace  of 
Versailles. 


INTERNATIONAL  POLICE 
CONFERENCE 

AT  THE  end  of  September  and  the  be- 
ginning of  October  an  International 
Police  Congress  was  held  in  Berlin.  The 
congress  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  twenty  countries.  Its  purpose  was  to 
carry  on  the  development  of  international 
co-operation  in  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  crime  by  an  exchange  of  experi- 
ences and  the  unification  of  practice.  It 
served  the  secondary,  but  perhaps  even 
more  useful,  purpose  of  bringing  together 
those  engaged  in  their  several  countries 
in  the  same  fields  of  criminology. 

The  chairman  of  the  International  Con- 
gress was  the  Vienna  Police  President, 
Dr.  Schober.  His  long  connection  with 
the  international  side  of  police  work  was 
a  guarantee  that  the  congress  would  be 
kept  to  realities.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case.  It  ignored  such  dreams  as  the  crea- 
tion of  an  international  criminal  police 
force,  and  it  rejected  all  unsystematic 
treatment  of  questions,  eliminating  every- 
thing that  did  not  promise  to  lead  to  some 
sort  of  practical  usefulness.  Even  then 
the  range  was  sufficiently  wide,  as  the 
final  list  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
congress  went  to  show. 

Among  the  countries  represented  at  the 
congress  were  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy, 
and  Hungary.  Miss  Allen  (representing 
the  women  police  of  Great  Britain)  and 
representatives  of  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Bulgaria,  Eumania,  Finland,  Yugoslavia, 
Sweden,  and  China  also  attended  the 
conference. 

Varied  Nature  of  Discussion 

The  mere  list  of  papers  discussed  at  the 
congress  gives  some  idea  of  the  wide  range 
of  interests  considered.  They  roughly 
fell  into  the  criminal,  the  political,  and 
the  technical,  though  they  overlapped  a 
good  deal  and  an  exact  grouping  was  out 
of  the  question.  Dr.  Schulz,  of  Vienna, 
delivered  an  address  on  various  aspects  of 
thumb-prints.  Among  the  papers  deal- 
ing directly  with  crime  was  one  by  Dr. 
Vetters,  of  Vienna,  on  check  forgery,  in 
which  a  number  of  interesting  examples 
were  given  to  illustrate  on  the  one  hand 
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the  danger  of  forgeries  and  on  the  other 
the  need  of  international  co-operation  in 
combating  the  forgers.  There  was  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  the  falsification  of 
currency  and  bank  notes,  which,  since  the 
war,  has  assumed  such  dimensions  that 
M.  Briand  was  recently  constrained  to 
make  representations  to  the  League  on 
this  matter.  The  congress,  at  the  instance 
of  M.  Keffer,  passed  a  resolution  welcom- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  international 
bureau  under  the  League,  and  declared  its 
readiness  to  place  its  experience  at  the 
disposal  of  the  League. 

Another  paper,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  coming  into  this  section,  was  "The  com- 
bating of  alcoholism  by  police  care,"  read 
by  Dr.  Brandl,  of  Vienna,  who  demon- 
strated the  means  by  which  the  Vienna 
police  sought  to  guide  the  persistent 
"drunk"  into  the  right  path  by  means  of 
14  centers  established  in  the  city  for  the 
purpose,  with  striking  effects  on  the  curve 
of  convictions  for  drunkenness.  Dr.  Weiss, 
of  the  Berlin  police,  speaking  on  the 
methods  of  the  German  police  in  dealing 
with  crime  arising  out  of  alcoholism,  co- 
caine, and  morphia,  emphasized  the  need 
for  more  exact  statistics  on  the  relation 
of  alcohol  to  criminality. 

Finally,  the  congress,  inspired  by  the 
precept  and  example  of  Miss  Allen,  recom- 
mended the  question  of  women  police  to 
the  attention  of  all  governments  and 
police  authorities  without  further  com- 
mitting itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  ex- 
perience of  London  is  being  attentively 
watched  in  all  continental  police  circles. 
Already  in  various  States  of  Germany 
women  police  are  either  already  instituted 
or  are  in  contemplation.  For  this  the  good 
work  of  the  women  police  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Cologne  is  mainly  responsible. 
On  the  strength  of  it,  according  to  an 
authoritative  statement,  the  Bund  Deut- 
scher  Frauenvereine  has  continually  im- 
pressed upon  the  German  police  authori- 
ties the  necessity  of  a  similar  force,  not 
to  augment  the  regular  police,  but  to  as- 
sist them  in  their  dealings  with  offenses 
against  women  and  children. 

The  above  summary  does  not  exhaust 
the  work  of  the  congress.  The  president, 
at  its  conclusion,  repeated  what  he  had 
insisted  upon  in  his  opening  speech,  that 


the  first  need  in  police  work  was  to  ap- 
proach the  criminal  with  human  under- 
standing, for  which  a  very  special  type 
of  man  was  required. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  VATICAN 

^THHE  relations  between  France  and 
X  the  Vatican,  which  became  rather 
strained  in  1924  and  1925  under  the 
Herri  ot  regime,  have  been  tending  toward 
greater  and  greater  amicability  under  his 
successors,  and  have  lately  taken  a  decided 
turn  in  the  direction  of  reconciliation. 
For  the  past  few  months  some  rather 
curious  utterances  have  issued  forth  from 
the  Vatican  concerning  the  duties  of 
Catholics  in  France  in  regard  of  religion 
and  politics.  It  is  quite  likely  that  as  a 
result  of  these  instructions  from  Rome  it 
may  become  possible  for  the  French  Catho- 
lics to  unite  under  the  present  Eepublican 
regime,  gain  more  electoral  power,  and 
thus  strengthen  the  conservative  parties 
in  France. 

Pope's  Speech  in  Secret  Consistory 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  Vatican  utter- 
ances in  this  vein  was  contained  in  a 
speech  made  by  the  Pope  in  a  secret  con- 
sistory in  Rome.  As  reported  in  the  press, 
the  gist  of  the  Pope's  general  observations 
was  that  French  Catholics  should  unite  on 
religious  grounds  for  Church  purposes, 
upholding  the  Church's  divine  rights, 
Christian  marriage  and  education,  and 
family  life,  "the  holiest  and  most  funda- 
mental liberties."  They  should  join  in 
demonstrations  more  and  more  imposing, 
should  encourage  religious  and  social  cul- 
ture and  charity,  and  help  in  the  popular- 
ization of  Catholic  conceptions  of  the 
fundamental  liberties.  This  unity  should 
no  longer  be  disturbed  by  purely  political 
differences,  which  should  not  continue  to 
divide  French  Catholics. 

The  most  striking  passage  relating  to 
these  differences  is  one  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  "x4.ction  Frangaise,"  the 
French  Royalist  newspaper.  "It  is  not 
permitted  to  Catholics,"  said  the  Pope,  "to 
support,  favor,  or  read  newspapers  di- 
rected by  men  who  have  published  works 
censurable  with  regard  to  Catholic  doc- 
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trine  and  morality,  and  whose  articles  and 
announcements  not  seldom  present  for 
their  readers,  especially  young  men,  a  real 
peril."  And  again :  "It  is  not  permitted 
to  Catholics  to  adhere  and  co-operate  in  a 
program  and  a  school  which  puts  politics 
before  religion."  The  Pope  carefully  adds 
that  it  is  open  to  everybody  to  preserve 
liberty  of  political  ideals. 

Papal  Nuncio's  Address  in  Paris 

At  the  same  time  considerable  interest 
has  been  aroused  by  the  address  delivered 
at  President  Doumergue's  New  Year  re- 
ception of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  by  Mon- 
signor  Maglione,  the  Papal  Nuncio. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues, 
of  whom  he  is  the  doyen,  and  obviously 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  See, 
Monsignor  Maglione  proclaimed  the  Pope's 
approval  of  the  policy  pursued  by  France 
which  has  resulted  in  the  pacts  of  Lo- 
carno and  the  entrance  of  Germany  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a  remarkable 
lestimonial  for  M.  Briand. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  to  M.  Dou- 
mergue,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  having  ex- 
pressed the  sympathy  and  satisfaction  felt 
by  the  governments  with  the  efforts 
achieved  by  France  for  the  pacification  of 
the  peoples,  said: 

We  are  certain  that  your  government  will 
pursue  this  work,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  your  country,  of  its  noble  soul 
and  its  great  heart.  The  full  confidence 
which  we  had  in  you  already  has  been  more 
than  once  confirmed  by  the  plans  which  your 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  set  forth,  rather 
more  than  three  months  ago,  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  very  great  number  of  nations. 
No  one  can  recall  without  emotion  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion.  His 
words,  eloquent  and  deeply  felt  as  they  were, 
expressed  the  yearning  of  the  peoples  for 
that  rapprochement  and  spiritual  brotherli- 
ness  which  will  place  them  in  a  position  to 
heal  their  wounds  and  will  lead  them  in  quite 
peaceful  rivalry  towards  ever  greater  moral, 
economic,   and   social   progress. 

In  this  beneficent  work  France  may  be  as- 
sured of  the  active  and  loyal  co-operation  of 
our  governments,  and  in  particular — if  I 
may  say  so — of  that  which  has  never  ceased 
to  call,  with  a  father's  tenderness  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  the  disarma- 
ment of  minds. 


God  grant  that  soon  and  in  all  truth  we 
may  be  able  to  apply  also  to  the  relations 
which  shall  exist  between  the  members  of 
the  great  human  family  the  words  of  the 
Scriptures  recalled  with  joy  at  this  season  by 
our  Liturgy:  "Righteousne.ss  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other." 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  practi- 
cal consequence  of  the  last  British 
Imperial  Conference  has  been  the  fact  that 
it  has  apparently  put  an  end  to  all  agita- 
tion in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  sepa- 
ration from  the  Empire.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Union,  General  Hertzog, 
went  to  London  a  staunch  supporter  of 
South  African  separation,  for  which  he 
had  agitated  for  almost  a  whole  decade 
and  which  had  been  the  platform  on  which 
he  had  been  chosen  to  the  Premiership. 
He  returned  to  Cape  Town  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  of  the  new  relationship 
within  the  Commonwealth  defined  by  the 
reports  of  the  Conference. 

South  Africa  Safe  in  the  Empire 

Addressing  a  monster  meeting  at  Paarl 
on  December  14,  General  Hertzog  de- 
clared that  it  was  hardly  believable  that 
the  struggle  for  full,  unbounded  liberty 
for  South  Africa  as  a  people  was  over,  jet 
it  was  so,  and  they  must  simply  accept  this 
for  the  future. 

Referring  to  the  report  on  Inter-Im- 
perial Relations  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Conference,  he  said  no  declaration  could 
be  devised  by  which  the  country's  liberty 
in  a  most  unlimited  maimer  could  be  so 
clearly  demonstrated  as  was  done  in  the 
document  as  it  stood.  No  one  need  bother 
in  future  about  South  Africa  breaking 
away  from  the  Empire.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  old 
Empire  no  longer  existed. 

The  old  Empire  was  a  dominating  State 
under  which  South  Africa  and  the  other 
Dominions  had  to,  and  did,  submit  for 
years.  All  that  remained  was  a  free  alli- 
ance of  England  and  the  six  Dominions, 
co-operating  as  friends  and,  so  to  speak, 
forming  their  own  League  of  Nations. 
The  will  binding  them  thereto  was  their 
own  will,  and  if  tomorrow  they  wanted  to 
get  out  they  would  go  out.     When  they 
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spoke  of  the  Empire  today  it  meant  the 
name  given  to  seven  Free  States,  all  freely 
co-operating  in  so  far  as  they  wanted  to 
do  so  and  as  long  as  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
The  Englishman  need  not  fear  that  they 
would  say  farewell  to  the  Empire,  because 
it  was  in  their  interests  not  to  do  so.  He 
felt  that  if  the  old  Empire  had  been  per- 
sisted with  there  would  have  been  a  proba- 
bility of  its  going  to  pieces. 

General  Smuts  Thanks  the  Premier 

An  interesting  reaction  to  General  Hert- 
zog's  declaration  came  from  General 
Smuts,  who  was  the  present  Premier's 
predecessor  in  office  and  his  most  deter- 
mined opponent  on  the  question  of  separa- 
tion. Speaking  at  the  Dingaan  day 
celebration  at  Paardekraal,  General  Smuts 
said  that  their  forefathers  had  assembled 
on  that  spot  in  1880  to  take  up  weapons 
for  independence,  and  now,  after  46  years, 
they  themselves  were  assembled  as  a 
people  who  had  found  their  freedom  once 
more.  He  rejoiced  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  after  participating  in  the  Im- 


perial  Conference,   had  returned  with  a 
new  language,  expressing  new  thoughts. 
General  Smuts  continued: 

He  has  come  back  saying  that  those  things 
which  divided  us  in  the  past  are  dead  and 
buried,  and  that  now  we  can  leave  this  great 
question  that  has  divided  us  and  devote  our- 
selves to  the  future.  For  this  I  am  deeply 
thankful  in  my  heart  to  General  Hertzog.  I 
publicly  express  my  thanks  to  General  Hert- 
zog. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  General  Botha  is  not 
present  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  peo- 
ple and  witness  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which 
he  planted.  The  policy  of  conciliation  has 
triumphed.  I  am  only  sorry  that  our  late 
leader  is  not  here  to  see  the  results  of  his 
life's  labour. 

In  conclusion,  General  Smuts  warned 
the  people  that  they  had  undertaken  a 
tremendous  responsibility,  and  he  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  time  for  "talking 
big"  was  past,  and  that  the  moment  for 
"big  action"  had  arrived. 


LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS  AND  THE 
OUTLAWRY  OF  WAR 

By  DR.  ANTE  TRESICH  PAVICHICH 

Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 


IS  THE  outlawry  of  war  possible  by  de- 
cisions of  parliaments,  by  covenants 
among  nations,  and  by  philanthropic 
propaganda?  Is  the  future  evolution  of 
humanity  subject  to  an  unchangeable  de- 
terminism, as  Lucretius  Cams  says: 
Prima  descendit  ab  origine  mundi,  cau- 
sarum  series,  atque  omnia  fata  lahorant? 
Is  the  human  will  free;  and,  if  so,  has  it 
any  influence  upon  the  social  and  politi- 
cal evolution  of  mankind,  and  in  what 
measure  ? 

The  most  ancient  evolutionist  and  most 
profound  philosopher,  Heraclitus,  says: 
"War  is  the  father  of  all  things."  Geol- 
ogy, paleontology,  embriology,  history,  so- 
ciology, and  other  sciences  confirm  his 
teaching.  It  seems  that  the  principle  that 
"force  goes  before  right"  has  ruled  the 
world  since  the  beginning  of  life  upon 
our  planet.  The  Drawinian  "struggle  for 
life"  is  written  not  only  in  every  geologi- 


cal stratification,  but  in  the  most  ancient 
implements  of  human  hands.  Mors  tua 
vita  mea  sums  up  in  four  words  the  his- 
tory of  life  on  earth. 

This  is  a  terrible  truth,  before  which 
the  reason  stands  perplexed  and  pro- 
foundly melancholy,  asking  why  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  so;  why,  when 
the  First  Cause  created  the  planetary  sys- 
tem and  life  on  earth,  it  gave  predomina- 
tion upon  it  to  all  kinds  of  teratologic 
monstra — pterodactyls,  megatheria,  ich- 
thyosaurians,  dinosaurians,  tigers,  lions, 
eagles,  and  tyrants?  This  is  a  very  pro- 
found question,  but  it  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  metaphysics,  and  we  have  no  time  for 
such  speculations.  We  can  only  say  with 
Marcus  Aurelius,  "0  Universe,  all  that  is 
convenient  to  thee  is  convenient  to  me." 
And  Aischilos  says  that  Prometheus  has 
planted  "blind  hopes"  in  the  human  heart. 
I  think  that  they  are  not  totally  blind. 
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The  same  profound  philosopher,  Her- 
aclitus,  said:  "All  is  flowing"  (develop- 
ing) ;  and  this  axiom,  even  more  than  the 
first  one,  is  confirmed  by  all  the  sciences. 
Truth  itself  is  eternally  developing  and 
never  remains  the  same;  so  that  the  sen- 
tence "War  is  the  father  of  all  things" 
will,  in  the  far  future  of  humanity,  mean 
"Discussion  is  the  father  of  all  things," 
and  the  phrase  "force  goes  before  right" 
will  mean  that  intelligence  is  the  strong- 
est of  all  forces,  dominates  everything  and 
makes  all  physical  forces  its  slaves.  All 
the  ancient  rights  must  yield  to  intelli- 
gence, because  intelligence  is  the  mother 
of  all  liberty  and  of  all  morality  and  is 
continually  increasing.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  time  to  inquire  why  it  was  nec- 
essary that  brute  force,  the  struggle  for 
life,  cannibalism,  and  the  war  of  all 
against  all  should  dominate  the  earth  for 
millions  of  years.  The  only  important 
question  for  us  is  as  to  when  force  will 
cease  to  reign  and  abdicate  in  favor  of  in- 
telligence and  morality. 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  the  existence  of 
life  through  the  ages  and  to  study  written 
history.  Written  history,  in  comparison 
with  the  unwritten  one  of  geology,  pal- 
eontology, anthropology,  embriology,  etc., 
is  a  baby  science — at  most,  six  or  seven 
thousand  years  old.  We  must  choose  from 
its  teachings  only  the  axioms  we  need  for 
the  end  we  have  in  view — the  discovery 
of  when  war  will  cease  on  earth.  When 
we  do  so  we  will  find  that  war  has  created 
civilization  and  the  first  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  that  war  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  very  father  of  eternal  peace. 
War,  by  promoting  innumerable  branches 
of  human  industry,  will  so  exercise  and 
sharpen  human  intelligence  that  it  will 
in  the  end  destroy  itself,  because  intelli- 
gence, increasing  in  geometric  ratio,  will 
become  self-sufficient,  and  the  wars  of  the 
future  will  be  decided  by  the  pure  and 
pacific  means  of  reason  and  love.  We 
need  not,  for  our  purpose,  study  all  the 
laws  of  historic  and  social  evolution.  It 
will  suffice  to  investigate  four  or  five  of 
them. 

1.  Brute  force  is  everywhere  yielding  to 
intelligence. 

2.  The  evolution  of  humanity  shows 
clearly  that  its  ultimate  aim  is  the  simpli- 
fication of  tongues,  nationalities,  and 
States. 


3.  The  simplification  of  tongues,  na- 
tionalities, and  States  in  the  ratio  of  its 
progress  makes  war  more  costly  and  more 
difficult. 

4.  Evolution  tends  to  create  geographi- 
cal, ethnographical,  and  political  units. 

5.  The  earth  being  a  geographical  unit, 
its  ultimate  tendency  must  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  unique  State  of  the  whole  of 
humanity. 

I  have  no  time  to  demonstrate  these 
laws  and  must  ask  that  they  be  accepted 
as  already  demonstrated.  Those  laws  pre- 
suppose a  teleological  or  finalistic  tend- 
ency in  the  universe,  with  at  the  same 
time  human  responsibility  or  liberty, 
which  grows  stronger  in  the  ratio  that  the 
intellectual  force  attains  preponderance 
over  the  brute  instincts.  The  more  intel- 
ligence, the  more  liberty  and  morality; 
the  less  intelligence  and  morality,  the 
more  subjection  to  the  brute  instincts,  to 
passion,  and  to  tyrannical  will. 

In  prehistoric  times  there  was  an  ever- 
lasting war  of  all  against  all,  of  wild 
beasts  against  man,  and  vice  versa,  and 
of  man  against  man.  With  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  society,  the  war  of  men 
against  men  ceased — at  least  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  community.  The  de- 
sire of  conquest  and  glory  caused  wars, 
but  produced  bigger  States  and  more 
peace.  The  great  conquerors  and  found- 
ers of  great  States  were  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  a  finalistic  evolution  toward 
peace  without  any  personal  merit,  and 
who  remained  responsible  before  history 
for  their  crimes,  because  they  made  war 
for  the  pure  desire  of  conquest,  power, 
riches,  and  glory,  without  any  intention 
of  preparing  the  way  for  eternal  peace. 
We  find  the  first  pacific  ideas  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus.  In  Greece,  Socrates 
was  the  first  cosmopolitan.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  only  a  tumidissimum  animal, 
as  Seneca  calls  him,  but  his  victories  ex- 
tended Greek  civilization  to  the  Orient. 
The  Kings  Agys  and  Cleomenes  of  Sparta, 
who  were  inspired  by  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
were  the  first  victims  of  the  love  of  liberty 
and  fraternity.  The  Roman  Empire  was 
the  first  conscious  attempt  to  create  a 
universal  State.  It  was  created  by  a  war 
lasting  four  or  five  centuries.  It  cost 
more  blood  to  the  Roman  nation  than  to 
the  peoples  subjected  to  the  Roman  law. 
It  destroyed  innumerable  kingdoms  and 
tongues,  but  it  brought  the  pax  Romana 
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and  civilization  wherever  the  Roman  eagle 
extended  its  victorious  wings.  War  made 
Eome,  and  Rome  gave  civil  laws  to  the 
world  and  the  majestic  tongue  which  is 
still  spoken  by  two  hundred  million  peo- 
ple. Had  Eome  not  conquered  all  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  there 
would  have  been  a  continuous  war  of  lit- 
tle States,  one  against  the  other,  without 
any  possibility  of  creating  a  higher  civil- 
ization. Eome  accomplished  the  most 
honorable  task  in  the  history  of  mankind 
by  leading  it  to  civilization  and  to  prog- 
ress toward  eternal  peace. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  formation  of 
modern  States,  which  confirms  the  law  of 
the  simplification  of  tongues  and  tlie  for- 
mation of  ethnographical  and  political 
units  out  of  geographic  ones.  I  will  take 
only  one  example  to  demonstrate  this  law. 

Three  centuries  ago,  on  the  territory  of 
the  North  American  continent,  there 
lived  many  wild  tribes,  speaking  different 
tongues  and  making  altogether  not  more 
than  some  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
everlastingly  at  war  with  each  other. 
This  life  had  lasted  for  thousands  of 
years  without  creating  even  the  most 
primitive  civilization.  They  built  no  city, 
no  single  temple  or  house.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  in  South  Mexico.  Then  came 
the  European  invasion.  Three  great  na- 
tions struggled  for  predominance — the 
English,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards. 
Today  only  one  tongue  is  spoken  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Seeing  the  im- 
mense progress,  the  enormous  riches,  the 
pax  Americana,  I  see  no  reason  to  shed 
tears  for  the  almost  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  Indians.  Where  some  hun- 
dred thousand  men  formerly  lived  in  eter- 
nal warfare,  over  a  hundred  million  civil- 
ized people  today  live  in  peace  and  plenty. 
I  see  the  same  phenomenon  in  Australia, 
in  Siberia,  and  in  North  and  South  Af- 
rica. 

Small  peoples  and  small,  poor  tongues, 
incapable  of  creating  great  civilizations, 
disappear  to  make  room  for  great  nations 
and  great  civilizations.  This  process  of 
simplification  of  States  and  tongues,  this 
creating  of  political  end  ethnographical 
units  out  of  geographical  ones,  is  not  fin- 
ished ;  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  evolution. 
The  great  question  is  whether  more  war 
will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  unifi- 


cation, or  whether  humanity  will  find 
other  and  more  humane  means  of  atvom- 
plishing  it.  The  United  St;itcs,  for  in- 
stance, was  not  formed  solely  by  war.  She 
purchased  l^ouisiana  from  France  and 
Alaska  from  Eussia,  and  money  is  in- 
comparably cheaper  than  human  blood. 
But  the  law  that  on  geographical  units 
ethnographical  and  political  must  be 
formed  is  still  not  completely  accom- 
plished in  America  as  it  is,  for  example, 
in  England,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  (Jer- 
many,  etc.  In  Europe  there  are  still  some 
anomalies,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  As  a  consequence,  those  anom- 
alies have  been  reproduced  in  South  Amer- 
ica. But  the  evolution  of  human  society 
has  time  enough  to  reach  the  ideal  of  the 
Cosmopolis  of  Socrates,  the  Civitas  Dei 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  Citt^  del  Solo  of 
Campanella,  the  Utopia  of  Thomas  More. 
The  dreams  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
are  growing  to  be  realities  in  the  current 
of  time.  But  just  for  this  very  reason 
that  certain  geographic  units  have  not 
yet  become  ethnographic  State  units,  I 
do  not  yet  see  the  haven  of  eternal  peace. 
There  will  be  other  wars  until  the  fittest 
finally  triumph  over  the  unfit  and  the 
feeble,  and  until  the  latter  see  that  they 
must  resign  themselves  to  their  fate  and 
be  content  to  be  absorbed  in  the  greater 
races,  destined  to  dominate  the  earth  and 
form  the  society  of  nations.  But  no  one 
renounces  his  liberty  or  his  individuality 
without  a  most  desperate  struggle.  That 
is  the  most  fundamental  law  of  nature, 
for  nations  as  well  as  for  men. 

There  are  great  peoples  which  have  very 
ancient  civilizations,  but  which  are  incap- 
able of  further  progress,  as,  for  instance, 
China.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
China's  stagnation  is  that  she  was  never 
able  to  impose  one  tongue  where  she  im- 
posed her  central  power.  The  reason  for 
this  failure  was  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
able  to  find  a  phonetical  script  which  she 
could  have  imposed  on  all  her  subjects, 
but  had  to  impose  her  will  through  other 
symbolical  signs.  There  arc  also  other 
reasons  for  the  stagnation  of  China,  but 
there  is  not  time  to  discuss  them.  China 
is  being  torn  asunder  by  everlasting  civil 
war,  and  no  one  can  foresee  how  the  tragic 
struggle  will  finish.  Only  the  jealousies 
of  the  great  powers  permit  China  to  exist 
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and  to  continue  in  this  state  of  civil  war, 
just  as  the  jealousies  of  the  same  powers 
kept  Turkey  in  existence  for  two  centuries. 
But  I  see  no  benefit  to  humanity  in  such 
conservation.  In  the  same  way  I  would 
not  regret  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  or  the  Kaffirs, 
Suahels,  Tuaregs,  etc.,  in  Africa.  To  me, 
it  is  clear  that  the  white,  the  Aryan  race, 
mixed  with  some  Celtic,  Semitic,  Mongo- 
loid, and  other  bloods,  is  predestined  to 
rule  the  world.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
made  the  greatest  progress  and  has  im- 
posed its  tongue  and  its  domination  on  a 
large  part  of  the  world.  The  Russians 
have  occupied  half  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
This,  I  think,  is  for  the  good  of  humanity 
and  for  progress  toward  eternal  peace. 
The  Latin  nations  have  occupied  South 
America  and  North  Africa,  and  it  is  well 
that  they  have  done  so. 

The  Germans  and  the  Italians  are 
claiming  their  place  in  the  sun,  and  they 
need  this  for  their  surplus  population. 
The  peace  of  the  world  will  depend  on 
the  direction  they  choose  for  this.  A 
mistake  in  the  choice  of  direction  could 
be  fatal  to  them.  But  there  are  still  other 
causes  of  friction  big  with  the  possibility 
of  future  wars.  The  most  dangerous 
points  are  the  unnatural  boundary  of 
western  Russia,  the  situation  in  Hungary, 
the  Straits,  South  Tyrol  (or  North 
Adige),  the  Adriatic,  the  question  of  pre- 
domination in  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  the  Pan-Islam  danger,  Persia, 
India,  and  especially  China,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  predominance  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  the  Pacific. 

Such  questions  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  by  the  World  Court, 
or  by  arbitration  tribunals,  because  such 
tribunals  never  take  into  consideration  the 
justice  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  but  listen 
only  to  the  arguments  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  interests.  This  is  why  they 
are  not  fitted  for  such  a  high  task.  There 
is  a  great  transcendental  immanent  jus- 
tice in  process  of  evolution  which  will 
regulate  all  these  questions  for  the  good 
of  humanity. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  first  plau- 
sible attempt  to  bring  about  eternal  peace. 
In  the  history  of  humanity  the  name  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  respect  and  gratitude,  because 


he  was  the  first  to  try  to  realize  the  dream 
of  his  noble  line  of  predecessors  who 
preached  the  city  of  God  on  earth.  The 
League  of  Nations  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  as  merely  the  first  essay  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all  the  States  for  the  banishing  of 
war;  but  it  has  already  rendered  and  will 
continue  to  render  good  service  to  hu- 
manity. The  Locarno  Agreement,  if  sin- 
cere, is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  contri- 
butions to  the  peace  and  progress  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world.  But  the  League  of 
Nations  was  born  with  many  defects,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  born  strong  and 
healthy  in  our  time.  It  was  born  prema- 
turely. As  long  as  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  not  members  of  the  League, 
it  can  only  have  a  precarious  existence. 
I  have  no  right  to  demand  why  the  United 
States  will  not  enter  the  League  and  shall 
not  do  so,  but  I  am  certain  that  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  will  enter  the 
League  when  the  right  time  comes.  I  do 
not  think  that  complete  disarmament  is 
possible  until  all  the  States  enter  the 
League  as  full-fledged  members,  not  only 
of  the  Assembly,  but  also  of  the  Council. 
The  League  has  no  executive  power  and 
can  only  protect  its  members  morally. 
The  small  States,  which  are  not  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council,  cannot  have 
complete  confidence  in  it. 

A  partial  and  limited  disarmament  will 
always  have  only  a  partial  success.  Only 
a  complete  disarmament  of  all  the  nations 
and  their  federation  can  assure  eternal 
peace.  If  any  power  refuses  total  disarm- 
ament, there  will  always  be  danger  of  war. 

Who  today  are  the  most  fervent  apostles 
of  disarmament?  In  the  first  place,  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  allies.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  why.  They  are  al- 
ready disarmed.  Germany  has  the  most 
highly  developed  industry  in  the  world. 
She  could  in  a  very  short  time  create  great 
armies  recruited  from  the  gymnastic  so- 
cieties she  possesses,  all  trained  for  war. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

England  and  the  United  States  preach 
an  almost  complete  disarmament  on  land. 
Why  ?  Because  no  danger  threatens  either 
England  or  the  United  States  from  the 
land  side.  But  ask  them  to  disarm  com- 
pletely at  sea  and  they  will  remain  deaf 
to    all    arguments,    and   with    reason,    if 
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they  desire  to  maintain  their  predominant 
position  in  the  world.  France  often  de- 
clares that  she  will  not  disarm,  nor  can 
she.  If  she  should  do  so  she  would  lose 
all  the  fruits  of  her  victory  and  of  her  im- 
mense sacrifices,  unique  in  human  history. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (popularly 
known  as  Jugoslavia)  cannot  disarm.  As 
long  as  the  League  of  Nations  has  no 
means  of  imposing  her  sanctions  upon  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  it  would  be 
suicidal  for  us  to  disarm.  We  suffer  con- 
tinuously from  incursions  of  armed  bands 
on  our  territory.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  if  we  did  not  possess  an  efficient 
army.  To  disarm  would  for  us  be  equiv- 
alent to  renouncing  all  the  benefits  of  our 
sacrifices  in  the  World  War.  Incidentally, 
I  may  point  out  that  the  statistics  of  the 
number  killed  in  the  World  War  laid  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Politics  is  quite  er- 
roneous, as  far  as  Serbia  is  concerned. 
The  total  killed  is  given  as  545,000, 
whereas  I  know  positively  that  the  losses 
were  at  least  ten  times  that  figure — 
greater,  in  fact,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation than  those  of  any  other  State.  If 
peace  has  been  maintained  in  Europe  for 
the  last  seven  years,  it  is  mainly  because 
we  have  an  efficient  army. 

This  army  is  not  so  great  as  hostile 
propaganda,  accusing  us  of  imperialism, 
tries  to  make  people  believe.  It  is  com- 
posed of  only  120,000  officers  and  men, 
but  is  well  trained  and  strong  enough  to 
check  every  attempt  to  break  the  peace  on 
our  frontiers.  We  have,  however,  no  im- 
perialistic aims.  We  are  certain  that  the 
laws  of  historic  evolution,  as  exposed 
above,  will  exercise  pacifically  their  influ- 
ence on  the  Balkans.  Greece  is  a  geo- 
graphic unit  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
our  armies. 

Bulgaria  speaks  almost  the  same  tongue 
as  we  do.  The  ethnographic  unification 
of  the  Balkans  was  accomplished  in  the 
ninth  century,  when  the  Bulgarian  nation 
accepted  the  Jugoslav  tongue.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  lead  to  the  confederation  of  Bulgaria 
with  Jugoslavia.  This  will  be  an  im- 
mense step  toward  the  lasting  peace  of 
the  world. 

We  cannot  possibly  disarm,  howe  er, 
under  existing  conditions,  because  we  are 


an  agricultural  country,  without  any  iron 
industry  and  with  all  other  industries  in 
a  completely  rudimentary  condition.  We 
have  no  arms  factories,  so  that  we  can- 
not construct  a  cannon  or  make  a  rifle 
or  manufacture  a  tank,  an  automobile,  or 
a  locomotive.  Our  railroads  are  not  suflB- 
cient  either  for  our  economic  needs  or  for 
our  national  defense.  We  need  roads  and 
we  must  create  innumerable  branches  of 
industry,  to  insure  the  existence  of  our 
State  and  the  defense  of  its  frontiers.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  immense  natural  resources, 
but,  without  capital  and  other  mean^  to 
develop  them,  they  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  without  fructifying. 

On  the  sea  we  are  virtually  completely 
disarmed.  We  have  not  a  single  submar- 
ine for  the  defense  of  our  coasts,  not  to 
speak  of  cruisers  or  battleships.  Greece, 
a  pigmy  at  sea  as  compared  with  the  great 
powers,  is  nevertheless  a  giant  as  com- 
pared with  us.  We  have  no  docks  for 
naval  construction.  Our  coast  is  open  to 
any  enemy  that  should  be  tempted  to  dis- 
embark troops  there.  We  have  no  naval 
bases  and  nothing  to  defend  our  coasts 
except  a  few  old  Austrian  cannon  at  the 
Boka  Kotorska.  No  one,  therefore,  who 
really  desires  that  we  should  maintain  the 
autonomy  and  the  integrity  of  our  coun- 
try could  ask  us  to  reduce  our  defensive 
forces. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments, 
Dr.  Eeeves,  in  his  recent  expose  of  the 
question,  showed  great  erudition  regard- 
ing questions  treating  of  the  right  of  war 
and  peace  and  regarding  armaments  and 
war  guilt.  I  beg  him  to  permit  me  only 
one  observation  and  to  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong.  He  declared  that  a  State  can- 
not commit  a  crime;  that  only  private 
citizens  can  commit  a  crime,  and  then 
only  because,  offending  the  law,  they  of- 
fend the  State. 

It  may  be  that  Dr.  Eeeves  is  right, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  jurisprudence. 
The  crux  of  this  question  is  the  conflict 
between  natural  law  and  human  political 
law.  Who  makes  laws?  Either  single 
men  or  groups  of  men,  or  parliaments, 
all  subject  to  error  and  mistakes.  Mil- 
lions of  laws  have  been  promulgated  which 
today  are  totally  forgotten.  We  see  every 
day    dictators    and   parliaments   promul- 
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gate  laws  which  tomorrow  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  sarcasm  for  newspaper  writers. 
This  question  has  been  treated  in  magis- 
tral fashion  by  Sophocles  in  his  "Anti- 
gone." I  never  hesitated  an  instant  to 
whom  to  give  my  sympathy,  between  Creon 
and  Antigone,  between  the  King,  the  chief 
of  the  State,  and  the  oppressed  natural 
law.  Men  and  their  laws  come  and  dis- 
appear like  an  autumnal  fog;  the  natural 
laws  remain  eternal. 

When  the  Athenians,  without  plausible 
reason,  looted  the  city  of  Oropos,  the 
Eoman  Senate  cited  them  to  justify  their 
action.  They  sent  three  ambassadors, 
among  them  the  chief  of  the  Third  Acad- 
emy, Carneades,  who  was  famous  for  be- 
ing able  to  speak,  pro  or  con,  upon  any 
question.  He  knew  the  Eoman  slogan, 
Salus  reipuhlicce  suprema  lex,  and  he 
hoped,  by  invoking  this  argument,  to  justify 
the  Athenians  who  had  destroyed  Oropos, 
because  this  destruction  seemed  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  their  city,  to  induce 
the  Eoman  Senate  to  absolve  them.  The 
most  intransigeant  opponent  of  the  Athen- 
ians was  Cato,  who  despised  Carneades, 
as  an  advocate  able  to  defend  with  the 
same  ability  a  just  or  an  unjust  cause. 
It  was,  however,  the  same  Cato  who  on 
returning  his  mission  to  Africa  exhibited 
to  the  Senate  a  bunch  of  magnificent 
figs  and  used  them  as  a  factor  in  sup- 
port of  his  favorite  slogan,  Ceterun  censeo 
Carthaginem  esse  delendam.  Both  the 
arguments  of  Carneades  and  the  figs  of 
Cato  are  wrong.  The  very  principle,  salus 
patrce  suprema  lex,  is  absolutely  wrong  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  objective  human  rea- 
son, which  says  Fiat  justicia  pereat  mun- 
dum.  There  is  something  higher  than  the 
authority  of  the  State,  and  States  have 
committed  innumerable  crimes  in  human 
history. 

Permit  me  to  say  some  words  of  the  last 
and  greatest  crime.  On  July  28,  1914, 
some  young  people  in  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion, who  imagined  themselves  to  be  Har- 
modios  and  Aristogitons,  or  Milosh  Obi- 
lishs,  decided  to  kill  in  Sarajevo  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Austria,  They  imagined  that 
in  so  doing  they  would  deliver  the  whole 
Jugoslav  nation  from  the  Austrian  yoke. 
All  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
the  liberty  and  union  of  their  race.    They 


were  only  eighteen  years  old.  If  they 
had  asked  M.  Pashitch,  the  Serbian  Prime 
Minister,  whether  they  should  carry  out 
their  purpose  he  would  certainly  have  told 
them  that  the  means  they  had  chosen 
would  not  lead  to  the  liberation  of  the 
Jugoslavs  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  but 
would,  on  the  contrary,  give  Austria  a 
pretext  to  invade  and  conquer  Serbia. 
He  would  have  condemned  their  act  as 
a  crime. 

But  unhappily  everything  took  place  as 
the  young  men  had  planned.  They  were 
all  punished  with  death,  or,  what  is  worse, 
were  tortured  to  death  in  Austrian  pri- 
sons. Serbia  was  utterly  unprepared  for 
war  with  Austria  and  was  completely  ex- 
hausted by  the  wars  of  1912  and  1913 
against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  I  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  with  M.  Pashitch  some 
months  before  the  murder  of  Sarajevo 
and  we  discussed  the  question  of  war  with 
Austria,  because  that  power  had,  in  less 
than  a  year,  sent  three  ultimatums  to 
Serbia.  I  therefore  decided  to  accuse 
Austria  in  her  own  Parliament,  of  which 
I  was  then  a  member,  of  trying  to  pro- 
voke a  war  with  Serbia  and  warned  her 
not  to  do  so,  because  it  "would  cause  a 
European  conflagration  in  which  Austria 
had  nothing  to  win  and  everything  to 
lose."    I  cite  my  very  words. 

M.  Pashitch  told  me  that  Serbia  was 
totally  unprepared  for  war  with  Austria, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
avoid  it  as  long  as  possible,  because  Eus- 
sia  also  was  very  poorly  prepared  for  war. 

Now  M.  Pashitch  is  accused  of  having 
had  knowledge  of  the  plot  and  of  having 
done  nothing  to  prevent  the  attentate  of 
Sarajevo.  M.  Pashitch  has  categorically 
denied  this,  but  certain  German  newspa- 
pers have  falsified  the  significance  of  his 
words  and  interpreted  them  in  just  the 
contrary  sense,  in  order  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  war  upon  Serbia. 

The  murder  in  Sarajevo  was  for  Austria 
and  Germany  only  a  welcome  and  long- 
sought  pretext  for  declaring  war  on  Ser- 
bia for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Balkan 
Peninsula,  in  order  to  open  up  the  route 
for  the  German  people  to  Asia  Minor,  to 
Bagdad,  and  to  India.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  Vienna  an  old  man  of  whom  the 
future  historians  will  speak  with  horror 
and  reprobation.    He  and  his  counsellors. 
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with  the  previous  approval  of  the  German 
Emperor,  decided  to  send  an  ultimatum 
to  Serbia,  such  as  she  could  not  accept 
without  losing  her  autonomy.  They 
would  thus  have  their  war,  would  cover 
themselves  with  glory,  and  would  conquer 
rich  territories.  So  they  had  their  war, 
caused  the  death  of  over  eight  million 
human  beings,  and  wounded  and  muti- 
lated over  thirty-seven  million  more. 

Shall  I  now  consider  as  criminals  the 
reckless  young  men  of  Sarajevo,  who  only 
wished  to  liberate  their  nation  from  a 
foreign  yoke  and  absolve  the  Emperors 
Francis  Joseph  and  William  the  Second, 
who  wished  to  cover  themselves  with  glory 
and  subjugate  a  foreign  race,  because  they 


are  not,  as  sovereigns  of  States,  responsi- 
ble to  any  tribunal  ?  No !  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  Grotius  was  right  when  he  made 
no  distinction  between  legally  guilty  and 
morally  guilty,  because  for  human  reason 
there  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  only  one 
guilt,  the  moral  guilt,  the  crime  against 
nature,  without  distinction  as  to  whether 
it  is  committed  by  a  sovereign,  by  his 
ministers,  by  the  State,  or  by  a  private 
citizen. 

By  absolving  such  very  high  and  very 
conscient  criminals  we  will  not  prepare 
the  way  to  the  eternal  peace,  but  rather 
for  a  continuation  of  war  and  the  degra- 
dation of  humanity. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

An  Abridged  Catechism 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


^  "^HE  corporation  known  as  the  Ameri- 
X  can  Peace  Society  is  largely  supported 
by  gifts  from  men  and  women  interested 
in  its  work.  Persons  concerned  to  find 
whether  or  not  they  should  contribute  to 
its  service  are  entitled  to  know  what  the 
Society  is,  what  it  does,  who  have  been 
and  are  back  of  it,  what  particular  tasks 
it  is  qualified  to  undertake,  its  financial 
situation,  its  plans  for  extension,  and  its 
immediate  needs.  These  are  the  inquiries 
most  often  received  at  the  Society's  head- 
quarters. Each  major  question,  with  its 
briefest  possible  answer,  follows. 

The  Society 

1.  What  is  the  American  Peace  Society? 
Answer.  The  American   Peace   Society 

is  a  corporation  devoted  to  scientific  re- 
search and  education  in  behalf  of  a  better 
international  understanding.  For  this 
reason  contributors  to  its  work  deduct  the 
amounts  of  their  gifts  from  their  income 
tax  returns. 

2.  When  and  where  was  it  incorporated? 
Answer.     It  was  incorporated  in  1848 

in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  under  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  How  much  property  is  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  legally  entitled  to  hold? 

Answer.  Under  the  General  Act  of  the 


Massachusetts  Legislature  (Eevised  Laws 
of  Massachusetts,  1902,  Vol.  2,  Chap.  125, 
Section  8)  the  American  Peace  Society  is 
entitled  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  without  any  change  in  its 
charter. 

4.  When,  where,  and  hy  whom  was  the 
American  Peace  Society  founded  f 

Answer.  The  American  Peace  Society 
was  founded  May  8,  1828,  in  the  home  of 
William  Low  Dodge,  New  York  City, 
upon  the  initiative  of  William  Ladd,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Minot,  Maine. 

5.  Where  has  the  Society  had  its  head- 
quarters ? 

Anstver.  After  some  years  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  it  moved  to  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and  then  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, where  it  maintained  its  headquar- 
ters for  seventy-five  years.  In  1911  the 
headquarters  were  moved  to  its  present 
suite,  in  the  Colorado  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

6.  Upon  what  foundations,  if  any,  was 
the  American  Peace  Society  organized? 

Answer.  It  was  formed  by  the  merging 
of  many  State  and  local  societies,  the 
oldest  of  which — the  New  York — was 
founded  by  David  Low  Dodge  in  1815. 
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7.  What  today  are  the  purposes  of  the 
American  Peace  Society? 

Answer.  The  aims  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  are: 

To  promote  international  peace  through 
Justice ;  to  advance  in  every  proper  way  the 
general  use  of  conciliation,  arbitration,  judi- 
cial methods,  and  other  peaceful  means  of  ad- 
Justing  differences  among  nations  to  the  end 
that  right  shall  rule  might  in  a  law-gov- 
emed  world; 

To  continue  and  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  its  periodical,  to  enlarge  its  services  as  an 
international  peace  research  organization, 
both  in  the  interest  of  that  better  understand- 
ing between  peoples,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  constructive  effort  in  behalf  of  such 
purposes. 

Its  Principles 

8.  What  in  general  is  the  nature  of  its 
principles  ? 

Answer.  As  to  political  theory: 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  has  adopted  the  political 
theories  consonant  with  American  practice. 
These  theories  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations, 
adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  its  first  session  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  January  6,  1916 ;  and  in  1917 
by  the  Recommendations  of  Havana,  also 
adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  the  city  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
January  23,  1917.  In  May,  1923,  the  Society 
adopted  the  following  self-explanatory  reso- 
lutions : 

"Whereas  war  as  a  method  of  settling  in- 
ternational disputes  has  been  again  revealed 
to  us  not  only  in  its  uncivilized  ruthlessness, 
but  in  all  its  inadequacy  and  futility ; 

"Whereas  the  World  War  has  left  the  na- 
tions for  the  most  part  estranged,  each  striv- 
ing in  uncoordinated  ways  to  improve  the 
International  economic  and  political  distress ; 

"Whereas  it  is  the  ideal  of  all  civilized 
States  that  'Justice  is  the  great  end  of  man 
on  earth' ; 

"Whereas,  the  supreme  indictment  of  the 
war  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  wars  may 
be  won  and  justice  defeated ; 

"Whereas,  as  between  man  and  man,  so 
between  State  and  State,  there  can  be  no  abid- 
ing or  desirable  peace  except  a  peace  of 
Justice : 


"Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  press,  pul- 
pit, and  platform,  upon  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  all  well-dis- 
posed people  everywhere,  that  they  make 
every  possible  effort: 

"(a)  To  bring  about  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  a  conference  of  all  the  na- 
tions for  the  restatement,  amendment, 
reconciliation,  and  declaration  of  interna- 
tional law. 

"(h)  To  extend  to  those  international  dis- 
putes not  capable  of  solution  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy  the  applica- 
tion of  the  long-established  processes  of  good 
offices,  mediation,  commissions  of  inquiry, 
councils  of  conciliation,  and  arbitration. 

"(c)  To  promote  an  independent  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  to  which  all  civilized 
States  shall  of  right  have  direct  access,  to 
the  end  that  justiciable  disputes  may  be  set- 
tled in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law 
and  equity." 

November  30,  1925,  the  American  Peace 
Society  adopted  a  series  of  statements 
which  it  calls  "The  Foundations  of  Peace 
Between  Nations."  These  statements  are 
as  follows: 

The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustri- 
ous founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly 
developing  international  achievements,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the   ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are 
possible   only   as   the   collective   intelligence 
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and  the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and 
demand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the  churches, 
of  the  many  organizations  throughout  the 
world  aiming  to  advance  interest  and  wis- 
dom in  the  matters  of  a  desirable  and  at- 
tainable peace ;  but  this  desirable,  attainable, 
and  hopeful  peace  between  nations  must  rest 
upon  the  commonly  accepted  achievements  in 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  In- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore  been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic 
or  consular  agents — a  work  now  vridely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 
nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties 
— a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States : 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many 
existing  treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  contract- 
ing party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States ; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice   by   the   English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice  and 
the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs,  prac- 
tices recognized  as  applicable  to  nations  in 
their  relations  with  one  another — frequently 
apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just  enumer- 
ated, there  remain  two  outstanding,  continu- 
ous, and  pressing  demands : 

(c)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of    duly    appointed    delegates,    acting 


under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  inter- 
national law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  use- 
ful to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — 
a  proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

( 6 )  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  mutually  a©- 
ceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for  thft 
determination  of  controversies  between  na- 
tions, involving  legal  rights — an  institution 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  and 
based  upon  the  experience  and  practice  of  the 
American  Supreme  Court. 

Answer.  As  to  the  Societ/s  past : 
Up  to  the  rumblings  of  the  World  War, 
the  peace  movement  of  America  was  almost 
exclusively  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  its  work.  The  story  of  that  work 
would  fill  many  volumes.  It  is  set  forth 
with  some  detail  in  "Our  Country  and 
World  Peace"  by  Arthur  Deerin  Call, 
especially  in  the  first  chapter. 

William  Ladd  was  the  first  to  urge  a 
Congress  and  High  Court  of  Nations. 

Its  Backers 

9.  Who  where  some  of  the  men  behind 
the  Society  in  the  early  days  of  its  workf 

Answer.  From  the  outset,  men  respon- 
sible for  the  work  of  the  Society  have  been 
classed  among  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. Beside  the  founder  of  the  So- 
ciety, William  Ladd,  successful  both  as  a 
sea  captain  and  farmer,  as  a  writer  and 
public  speaker  of  marked  ability,  there 
were  on  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Society  such  men  as  Si- 
mon Greenleaf,  of  Portland,  Maine;  Gov- 
ernor John  T.  Oilman,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.,  John  Tap- 
pan,  and  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Moses  Brown,  and  Nicholas  I. 
Brown,  prominently  associated  with  the 
founding  of  Brown  University  in  Provi- 
dence, Ehode  Island;  William  B,  Green, 
Oliver  D.  Cook,  and  George  Benson,  of 
Connecticut;  Eleazer  Lord,  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  Robert  C.  Sedgwick,  W.  W.  Rus- 
sell, and  Dudley  W.  Chester,  of  New  York 
City;  Alexander  Henry  and  Jared  Rau- 
stone,  lawyers  of  Philadelphia;  and  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Cleveland,  of  Cincinnati. 

Some  of  the  men  who  urged  the  form- 
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ing  of  this  National  Peace  Society  were : 
Lyman  Beecher,  Edward  Beecher,  Wil- 
liam Jenlcs,  Warren  Fay,  Asa  Eand,  Joy 
H.  Fairchild,  Howard  Malcolm,  Lucius 
Bolles,  James  B.  Knowles. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  of  Boston, 
was  actively  associated  with  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  many  years,  and  from 
its  beginning.  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson 
was  long  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  of  its  Executive  Committee. 
George  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  Howard  C. 
Dunham,  Thomas  C,  Upham,  Hon.  Ger- 
rit  Smith,  Amasa  Walker,  Francis  Way- 
land,  President  of  Brown  University; 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  J.  H.  Gallaudet, 
Samuel  Greele,  Lewis  T,  Stoddard,  Titus 
Coan,  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  of  New 
York;  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  of  Boston; 
Stephen  Longfellow,  of  Portland,  Maine; 
Melvin  Copeland,  Francis  Fellowes,  Wil- 
liam Watson,  Thomas  Vose,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Lewis  T.  Stoddard,  John  Owens,  Ed- 
ward Noyes,  Thomas  Thompson,  Jr., 
Rowland  B.  Howard,  James  F.  Miles, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  are  some  of  the  persons  who  served, 
most  of  them  through  many  years,  as 
oflScers  and  supporters  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society.  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  LL.  D.,  was  secretary  of  the  Society 
and  editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  dur- 
ing the  last  22  years  of  his  life. 

10.  Who  have  been  Presidents  of  the 
Society  f 

Answer.  Since  David  Low  Dodge,  of 
New  York  City,  presided  at  the  First 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  in  1829, 
the  presidents  of  the  society  have  been: 
Rev.  John  Codman,  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chussets,  1830-1831;  Hon.  S.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  New  York  City,  1831-1837;  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  founder  of  this  Society,  1838- 
1840 ;  Samuel  S.  Coues,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  1841-1846;  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
New  York  City,  1847 ;  Hon.  William  Jay, 
New  York,  1848-1858 ;  Dr.  Francis  Way- 
land,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1859- 
1861 ;  Dr.  Howard  Malcolm,  Boston, 
1862-1872;  Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Bos- 
ton, 1873-1891 ;  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Boston,  1892-1810;  Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1911-1915;  Dr. 
George  W.  Kirch wey.  New  York  City, 
1916;    Hon.    James    L.     Slayden,     San 


Antonio,  Texas,  1917-1920;  Hon.  Andrew 
Jackson  Montague,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
1820-1924;  Hon  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1925-19—. 

11.  What  other  leaders  of  thought 
have  helped? 

Answer.  Others  associated  with  various 
phases  of  the  Society's  activities  have  been 
Elihu  Burritt,  one  time  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  ;  Joseph  Story,  William  Wirt,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Josiah  Quincy,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  others.  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson's essay  on  "War,"  and  Charles 
Sumner's  Oration  on  "The  War  System 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,"  were 
addresses  at  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  Society's  Qualifications 

12.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Society's 
work  at  present? 

Answer.  The  work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  today  is  concentrated  pri- 
marily in  its  library,  its  publications,  and 
its  magazine,  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

13.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the 
Society's  magazine  is  needed? 

Answer.  The  Society  has  published  a 
magazine  regularly  since  1828.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Advocate  of  Peace  contained 
twenty-four  pages  without  cover.  Today 
it  contains  sixty-four  pages  and  cover. 
Its  views  and  articles  are  reproduced, 
sometimes  in  extenso,  in  publications,  not 
only  of  our  own  country,  but  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  subscribed  for 
by  many  libraries.  Furthermore,  recogni- 
tion of  its  services  come  often  to  the  head- 
quarters in  the  form  of  letters,  some  of 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Advocate  of  Peace  (see  the  num- 
bers for  December,  1926,  and  January, 
1927). 

14.  Who  are  officially  responsible  for 
the  American  Peace  Society  today? 

Answer: 

Board   of   Dibectobs 

Hon.  Theodore  E,  Burton,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  member 
of  the  Foreign  Debt  Funding  Commission. 

Dr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  and  Editor  of  Advocate  of 
Peace,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  ex-United  States  Com- 
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missioner  of  Education,  now  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  Director  Speakers' 
Bureau,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  A.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

George  Maurice  Morris,  Esq.,  815  15th 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  C.  Morris,  Esq.,  5234  Dorchester 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Prof.  Arthur  Ramsay,  ex-President  Fair- 
mont Seminary,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Theodore  Stanfleld,  151  Central  Park,  West, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  Upper  Montclalr, 
N.  J. 

Hon.  Henry  Temple,  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  George  W.  White,  President  National 
Metropolitan  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Executive  Committee 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton 
Dr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green 
Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill 
Walter  A.  Morgan,  D.  D. 
George    Maurice    Morris 
Henry  C.  Morris 
Theodore  Stanfield 
Hon.  Henry  W.  Temple 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  White 

Officers 

President :  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary:  Dr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Colo- 
rado Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer :  George  W.  White,  National 
Metropolitan   Bank,   Washington,    D.   C. 

Vice-Presidents:  Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Jackson  H.  Rals- 
ton, Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

HoNOBAKY  Vice-Presidents 

Jane  Adams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  T.  Bell,  Esq.,  Chalfonte,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Gilbert  Dowles,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Dean  Charles  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Chancellor  New  York 
University,  New  York. 

George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  Darlington,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Dr.  W.  R.  P.  Faunce,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

George  A.  Finch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Everett  O.  Fisk,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  P.  Gest,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.  D.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

George  H.  Judd,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bishop   William   Lawrence,   Boston,   Mass. 

Joseph  Lee,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  H.  Luden,  Reading,  Pa. 

L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Denver,  Colo. 

Senator  Thomas  Sterling,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

15.  What  plan  has  the  Society  for  its 
next  work? 

Answer.  It  plans  to  improve  the  quality 
and  expand  the  circulation  of  its  maga- 
zine. 

16.  What  specific  lines,  if  any,  will  the 
further  development  of  the   work   take? 

Answer.  Four  important  pieces  of  work 
are  waiting  to  be  done. 

(1)  To  compile  and  publish  a  history 
of  the  peace  movement,  including  a  study 
of  the  more  important  international  dis- 
putes which  have  been  settled,  however, 
without  resort  to  war. 

(2)  To  compile  and  publish  the  causes 
which,  according  to  both  sides,  have  led 
to  the  major  wars,  particularly  since  the 
discovery  of  America. 

(3)  To  compile  and  publish  an  accoimt 
of  the  rise  of  international  law  as  it  re- 
lates to  war  and  peace. 

(4)  To  compile  and  publish  from  time 
to  time  authoritative  and  interpretive 
analyses  of  current  international  events 
affecting  war  and  peace. 

17.  What  additional  organization  must 
the  American  Peace  Society  have  in  order 
to  accomplish  these  ends? 

Answer.  There  are  needed  at  once  five 
separate  departments,  properly  staffed. 

(1)  A  department  for  the  United 
States. 
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(2)  A  department  for  Latin  America. 

(3)  A  department  for  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

(4)  A  department  for  Continental 
Europe. 

(5)  A  department  for  the  Far  East. 

18.  How  could  these  departments  he 
best  manned? 

Answer.  It  is  believed  that  each  of 
these  departments  could  adequately  be 
maintained  by  employment  on  a  part  time 
basis  of  experts  known  to  be  available  in 
Washington. 

Its  Financial  Situation 

19.  What  have  been  the  expenditures 
of  the  Society  for  three  typical  years  of 
the  recent  past? 

Answer.  The  expenditures  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1920-1921,  1924-1925, 
and  1925-1926  have  been  as  follows; 

(Year  1920-1921) 

Department   of   Home   Office : 

Salaries — Secretary,  Edi- 
tor, Assistant  Editor, 
Clerks  and  Office  Secre- 
tary       $10,934.35 

Office  rent   1,519.50 

Telephone 95 .  40 

Postage,    telegrams,    and 

express    171 . 02 

Office  supplies   593 .  13 

Library  121.14 

Miscellaneous,      including 

repairs 1,213 .  13 

Subvention  to  New  Hamp- 
shire Peace  Society....  50.00 

$14,497.67 


Department  of  Field  Work  : 
Traveling  expenses    


182.82 


Department    of    Publications : 

Printing      and      mailing 

Advocate  of  Pkacb...  $6,664.47 

Printing  pamphlets 297.92 

Printing,  miscellaneous..  130.00 


(Year  1924  to  1925) 
Department  of  Home  Office : 

Salaries  of  Secretary, 
Editor,  Assistant  Edi- 
tor,  office   secretary...   $10,500.00 

Salaries — clerks,  libra- 
rian, extra  help 845.02 

Office  rent    1,683 .  00 

Postage,  express,  tele- 
grams, etc 386 . 01 


7,092.39 
$21,772.88 


Office  supplies   282.96 

Office  equipment 89 .  35 

Telephone 106 .  44 

Library    94 .  03 

Newspapers       and       peri- 
odicals    108 . 35 

Letter      service,      mimeo- 
graphing,  etc 363.50 

Advertising 98 .  40 

Annual    meeting    100.00 

Entertainment 196.88 

Books  and  pamphlets. ...  25.05 

Reporting  convention   ...  43.50 
Miscellaneous,  repairs,  de- 
posit  box,    membership 
in      learned      societies, 

towel  service,  etc 125.81 


Department  of  Field  Work  : 

Subvention  to  New  Hamp- 

ship  Peace  Society   . . .  $50 .  00 

Travel  expenses : 

Secretary's  expense  ac- 
count       153.12 

Representative  to  Europe  1,200.00 

Representative     to      Wll- 

llamstown 100 .  00 


Department  of  Publications  : 

Printing  and  mailing  Ad- 
vocate OF  Peace   ....     $7,766.53 

Printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  pamphlets  ....        3,342.48 

Printing  for  Interparlia- 
mentary Union    15.00 

Miscellaneous  printing — 
envelopes,  cards,  etc.  ..  185.50 


(Year  1925-1926) 
Department  of  Home  Office : 

Salaries — Secretary,    Edi- 
tor,   Assistant    Editor, 

Office  Secretary $10,500.00 

Salaries — clerks    1,029.29 

Office  rent 1,683 .  00 

Postage,      express,      tele- 
grams, etc. 225.49 

Office  supplies    95.32 

Office  equipment    207.29 

Telephone    117.69 

Library   168 . 96 

Newspapers      and      peri- 
odicals     130.23 

Letter      service,      mimeo- 
graphing, etc 687.92 

Advertising 28 .  80 

Annual  meeting 26.25 

Books  and  pamphlets  ...  26.22 


15,048.30 


1,503.12 


11,309.56 
$27,860.08 
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Entprtainment 

80.00 

72.45 

$15,078.91 

Department  of  Field 

Work : 

Subvention  to  Bureau  In- 

ternational de  la  Paix. 

$50.00 

Travel  expense    

70.00 

120.00 


Department  of  Publications : 

Printing  and  mailing  Ad- 
vocate OF  Peace $7,839.28 

Printing  and  distribution 

of  pamphlets 525.77 

Miscellaneous     printing — 

envelopes,   cards,   etc.  250 .  50 


8,615.55 


$23,814.46 

20.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Society  what  budget  is  proposed? 

Answer.  Based  upon  the  annual  finan- 
cial experiences  of  the  Society  during  the 
last  six  years,  the  needs  of  the  Society 
for  the  next  few  years  could  be  met  by  the 
following  annual  budget: 

Department  of  Home  Office  : 
Salaries — 

Secretary  and  Editor..     $7,200.00 

Associate  Editor 6,000.00 

Business  manager  ....        6,000.00 

Office  secretaries 3,300.00 

$22,500.00 

Salaries — Editors    of    the 

five  special  research  de- 
partments    at     $1,500 

each    7,500 .  00 

Salaries— clerks    1,300 .00 

Office  rent   1,683 .  00 

Postage,  express,  telegrams,  etc 450 .  00 

Office  supplies 500.00 

Office  equipment 300 .  00 

Telephone    120.00 

Library     175 . 00 

Newspapers  and  periodicals   150.00 

Letter  service,  mimeographing,  etc.  .  .  1,000.00 

Advertising   50 .  00 

Annual  meeting   50.00 

Books  and  pamphlets   50.00 

Entertainment    100.00 

Miscellaneous    100 .00 

$36,028.00 

Department  of  Field  Work  : 
Traveling  expenses    $1,200.00 

Department    of   Publications : 

Printing  and  mailing  Advocate  op 
Peace,  pamphlets,  and  miscellane- 
ous            12,772.00 


$50,000.00 


21.  What  is  the  least  amount  the 
Society  can  operate  under  for  a  year? 

Answer.  In  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  President  Burton 
pointed  out  that  a  budget  of  $25,000  is 
the  least  the  Society  can  continue  to  ope- 
rate under. 

22.  Why  not  continue  to  operate 
under  that  amount? 

Answer.  In  the  language  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "To  stand  still,  is  to  go  back- 
wards." 

Reasons  for  a  Three-year  Program 

23.  What  then  is  the  financial  need? 

Answer.  From  the  budget  just  pro- 
posed it  will  be  clear  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  is  to  render  its  full 
measure  of  service,  it  must  be  financed 
with  an  income  of  not  less  than  $50,000 
annually 

24.  Is  there  any  special  financial  need 
that  is  immediate,  and  if  so,  why? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  report  of  the  So- 
ciety's Treasurer  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1926,  shows  expense  and  operat- 
ing disbursements  of  approximately  $24,- 
000.  On  the  income  side,  the  figures  total 
about  $27,000. 

While  the  items  of  expenditure  might 
be  kept  approximately  the  same  for  the 
next  few  years,  there  will  doubtless  be 
material  changes  in  the  receipts.  The  in- 
come shown  in  the  last  annual  report  will 
be  reduced  by  about  $7,500,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  subvention  from  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace 
will  not  be  renewed.  Thus,  drawing  on 
our  principal  to  meet  operating  expenses, 
there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  the  interest 
income  from  the  Eeserve  Fund  Invest- 
ments. The  last  report  by  the  Treasurer 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  strictest 
economy,  the  Eeserve  Fund  had  been 
depleted  by  about  $6,000  to  meet  current 
expenditures.  His  report  also  shows  the 
market  value  of  the  securities  remaining 
in  the  Eeserve  Fund  to  be  about  $17,000. 
Unless  the  income  of  the  Society  is  in- 
creased, it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  still 
more  upon  the  Eeserve  Fund  for  about 
$13,000  to  meet  budget  requirements  for 
the  next  year. 

25.  7s  there  any  definite  plan  for  rais- 
ing the  necessary  income  of  $50,000  a 
year? 
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Answer.  The  necessary  revenue  can  be 
obtained  (1)  by  a  much  larger  member- 
ship, (2)  by  an  endowment,  (3)  by  a 
combination  of  membership  and  endow- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  the  combina- 
tion method  is  preferable. 

26.  Is  there  any  reason,  other  than 
already  stated,  for  needing  $50,000  a 
year? 

Answer.  Yes.  With  that  amount  the  So- 
ciety could  function  free  from  influences 
of  ephemeral  creeds  and  politics.  Further- 
more, the  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
Society's  work  could  be  extended  to  a 
larger  membership  well  distributed,  espe- 
cially among  the  various  economic  groups 
of  our  country, 

27.  7s  it  expected  to  tax  the  now 
limited  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  members,  and 
acquiring  the  endowment? 

Answer.  No.  Without  special  effort  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  So- 
ciety's income  will  be  materially  raised 
through  new  members.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  needed  revenue  at  once 
through  any  unsolicited  endowment.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  work  out 
some  plan  whereby  the  new  members  and 
the  endowment  may  be  provided  without 
taxing  the  regular  income. 

28.  What  is  the  experience  of  other 
organizations  in  such   matters? 

Answer.  There  are  other  virile  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  financed  entirely  through 
membership.  In  the  beginning,  however, 
they  are  usually  financed  by  means  of  a 
special  fund.  This  tides  the  organization 
over  its  unproductive  membership  period. 
It  is  believed  that  this  familiar  special 
fund  plan — an  expense  budget  for  rais- 
ing the  endowment  and  increasing  the 
members — could  best  be  followed  by  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

29.  Over  what  period  of  tim,e  would  it 
he  necessary  to  carry  on  this  special  worTc 
of  development? 

Answer.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem,  taking  into  consideration  the 
past  experiences  of  the  Society  and  its 
present  financial  status,  it  is  intended 
that  a  special  three-year  campaign  be 
launched :  first,  to  increase  the  revenue 
producing  membership ;  second,  to  acquire 
an  endowment. 


30.  What  immediate  additional  amount 
is  needed  to  carry  on  this  three-year  pro- 
gram ? 

Answer.  "An  Annual  Managerial  Bud- 
get" of  $15,000  for  two  years,  it  has  been 
carefully   determined,   will   be  necessary. 

Work  of  the  Business  Manager 

31.  With  this  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  sight,  what  is  the  first  thing  pro- 
posed ? 

Answer.  The  step  has  been  taken.  Mr. 
Lacey  C.  Zapf,  for  six  years  Secretary  of 
the  American  Section  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  favorably  known 
in  business  and  professional  circles 
througout  the  country,  successful  in  rais- 
ing large  sums  of  money  for  organization 
purposes,  has  been  duly  elected  as  Busi- 
ness Manager  in  charge  of  the  Member- 
ship and  Endowment  Division.  That  his 
work  may  be  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  the  Society,  he  will  function  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Society's 
general  Secretary,  with  the  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

32.  What  will  he  Mr.  Zapfs  special 
task? 

Answer.  While  the  work  of  his  Division 
will  relate  to  a  larger  revenue-producing 
membership,  the  raising  of  the  endowment 
will  be  the  principal  part  of  his  labors. 

33.  What  is  the  immediate  goal  of  this 
Division  ? 

Answer.  While  the  gifts  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Society  during  the  past  few 
years  have  averaged  about  $8,000,  it  is 
believed  that  with  a  well  planned  effort 
this  character  of  income  could  be  normally 
increased  to  $10,000  for  the  first  year  and 
$20,000  for  the  second. 

34.  What  special  reason,  if  any,  is  there 
for  an  endowment  at  this  time? 

Answer.  Since  1928  will  mark  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  it 
seems  fair  to  ask  that  an  endowment 
should  be  established  in  honor  of  that 
event  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  place  the 
Society  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

35.  Is  it  proper  to  ash  how  the  new 
Business  Manager  is  going  about  his  busi- 
ness? 

Answer.  Quite  so.  His  work  for  mem- 
bers will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  First 
for  new  members,  second  for  renewals. 
He  will  conduct  a  mail  and  personal  so- 
licitation campaign. 
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36.  What  is  the  main  hope  of  any  such 

procedure  ? 

Answer.  The  co-operation  of  the  pres- 
ent membership. 

37.  Has  your  Business  Manager  sub- 
mitted any  details  relative  to  his  work? 
If  so,  would  it  be  proper  to  ash  for  an 
outline  of  his  plans? 

Answer.  Again,  quite  so.  ;M;t.  Zapf 
proposes : 

( 1 )  During  the  first  year,  special  mem- 
bership letters,  over  the  signature  of  the 
President,  will  go  to  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  50,000  prospects.  This  letter  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  form 
briefly  setting  forth  what  the  American 
Peace  Society  is,  what  it  does,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  through  mem- 
bership support. 

(2)  During  the  second  year  this  mail- 
ing will  be  increased  to  100,000  prospects, 
including  those  who  should  be  followed 
up  after  the  first  year  campaign.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  the  prospects 
will  be  culled  down  to  a  preferred  list  of 
about  50,000  on  which  efforts  will  be  con- 
centrated. 

38.  Where  are  you  to  get  "prospects" 
for  such  a  campaign? 

Answer.  The  prospects  for  these  cam- 
paigns will  be  obtained  from  lists,  some 
of  which  are  already  available  to  us. 
These  will  include  names  now  on  the  lists 
of  our  Society ;  names  of  educators,  clergy- 
men, and  other  professional  men,  such  as 
lawyers,  doctors  and  bankers.  There  are 
many  business  men  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  foreign  affairs  to  whom  the  work 
of  the  Society  will  be  found  to  be  of 
value.  Since  the  Society  operates  with 
no  purpose  of  profit  to  itself,  many  lists 
of  names  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  avail- 
able. 

39.  What  percentage  of  returns  is  it 
reasonable  to   expect? 

Answer.  The  experience  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  few  months  of  experi- 
mental membership  work  has  shown  an 
average  return  of  4  per  cent  in  actual 
members  secured  from  the  groups  ap- 
proached. This  result  was  obtained  with- 
out the  use  of  such  impelling  sales  ma- 
terial as  the  Society  now  has  in  the  form 
of  commendatory  letters,  and  its  appeal 
based  on  the  1928  anniversary  celebration. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  new  financing 
campaign,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  very 
conservative  return  of  two  per  cent  be 
used  for  the  first  and  second  year  and  a 
four  per  cent  return  for  the  third  year. 

40.  What  does  this  mean  m  terms  of 
money? 

Answer.  The  membership  retuxn  for 
the  first  year  should  be  at  least  $5,000. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  member- 
ship letters  will  cost  about  10  cents  each, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  that  will  neces- 
sarily be  contributed  from  the  overhead 
salaries  of  the  General  Secretary,  the 
manager  of  the  Division,  the  clerks  and 
stenographers,  rent,  etc.  This  estimate 
of  10  cents  covers  the  items  of  postage, 
stationery,  printing,  etc. 

In  order  that  there  may  not  be  any 
financial  burden  imposed  upon  the  So- 
ciety for  the  service  of  the  magazine — 
Advocate  of  Peace — to  each  member, 
the  Membership  Division  will  be  charged 
with  $1  for  each  new  member. 

An  allowance  of  25  per  cent  loss  for 
non-renewals  for  the  second  and  third 
years  will  be  made.  A  deduction  of  10 
per  cent  will  be  made  for  the  first  year 
members  that  may  fail  to  renew  in  the 
third  year. 

41.  What  will  be  the  budget  for  this 
special  drive  for  the  first  year? 

Answer.  An  estimated  budget  for  the 
proposed  plan  follows: 

Income : 

Subvention    $15,000 

New    Members — maU    campaign 

(1,000,  at  $5) 5,000 

(2  per  cent  return  on  50,000 
prospects,  at  $5) 
100  contributing  members,  at  $25        2,500 
50  sustaining  members,  at  $10. .  500 

Total  Income $23,000 

Outgo : 

Manager    $6,000 

50,000    membership    letters,    at 

10.4  cents  each   5,200 

Clerk-stenographer    1,800 

Travel    1,000 

Magazine* — copy  for  each  mem- 
ber, at  $1 500 

Incidentals  and  margin  for  error  500 

Total    outgo $15,000 

Excess  of  income  over  outgo $8,000 

•Average  six  Issues  for  first-year  members. 
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42.  For  the  second  year? 
Answer. 

Income : 

Subvention    $15,000 

Renewals  of  first-year  mem- 
bers— 25  per  cent  loss  for 
non-renewals 3,750 

New  members — 2  per  cent  re- 
turns on  100,000  prospects, 
at  $5  each 10,000 

100    contributing    members,    at 

$25   2,500 

50  sustaining  members,  at  $10  500 

Total    $31,750 

Outgo : 

Manager 8,000 

100,000   membership   letters,   at 

10.4  cents  each    10,400 

Clerk-stenographer   2,000 

Travel    1,200 

Magazine* — copy  for  each  new 

member,  at  $1  each 1,750 

Incidentals     and     margin     for 

error 500 

Total  outgo    $23,850 

Excess  of  Income  over  outgo $7,900 

Surplus  from  first  year 8,000 

Accumulated  surplus   $15,900 

43.  And  the  third  yearf 
Answer. 

Income : 

Renewals  of  first-year  mem- 
bers— 10  per  cent  loss  for 
non-renewals    $3,375 

Renewal  of  second-year  mem- 
bers— 25  per  cent  loss  for 
non-renewals   7,500 

New  members — 4  per  cent  re- 
turn on  50,000  prospects,  at 
$5  each    10,000 

100    contributing    members,    at 

$25 2,500 

50  sustaining  members,   at  $10  500 

$23,875 

Outgo : 

Manager '  8,000 

50,000    membership    letters,    at 

10.4  cents    5,200 

Clerk-stenographer 2,000 

Travel    1,200 

Magazine* — Copy  for  each  mem- 
ber, at  $1  each 3,175 

Incidentals     and     margin     for 

error   500 

Total  outgo    $20,075 

Excess  of  income  over  outgo $3,800 

Surplus  from  second  year 15,900 

Accumulated  surplus $19,700 


44.  What  are  the  inferences  from  these 
figures  ? 

Answer.  If  the  proposed  plan  should 
work  out,  the  Society  would  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  three-year  period,  an  income 
of  $23,625  per  annum  from  new  member- 
ships alone  and  a  surplus  of  $19,700  after 
discharging  all  obligations  incident  to  the 
drive.  If  the  plan  should  fail  by  50  per 
cent,  the  Society  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  financial  position  at  the  end  of 
the  period  than  it  is  now. 

45.  What  will  he  the  bases  of  appeal? 
Answer.  The  program  of  the  American 

Peace  Society  gives  a  background  for 
membership  work  that  is  quite  unusual. 
The  broad  points  of  argument  for  sales 
material  are: 

(1)  The  general  swing  of  public  opin- 
ion back  to  sane  thought  on  the  question 
of  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

(2)  Anniversary  of  one  hundred  years 
of  usefulness  to  be  celebrated  in  1928. 

(3)  Sponsoring  the  movement  for  the 
Third  Hague  Conference  for  the  Codifica- 
tion of  International  Law. 

(4)  Record  of  accomplishments. 

(5)  Prominent  men  associated  with  the 
Society  now  and  in  the  past. 

(6)  Purposes  of  the  Society. 

(7)  Advocate  of  Peace. 

(8)  Interparliamentary  Union. 

(9)  The  need  for  enlightenment  in  this 
field. 

(10)  The  Society  is  a  going  and  vigor- 
ous concern. 

46.  Are  there  any  possible  by-products 
of  such  a  campaign? 

Answer.  It  is  thought  that  there  are. 
For  example :  ( 1 )  Adequate  office  space  for 
the  Society  may  be  donated  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  or  until  such  time  as  it  may 
have  its  own  quarters.  This  would  effect 
a  saving  of  about  $8,000  over  the  period 
of  five  years. 

(2)  To  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  would  add  to  its 
value  as  an  advertising  medium  for  edu- 
cational publications,  for  biographies,  and 
for  a  classified  list  of  schools  and  colleges. 

(3)  A  larger  library  would  develop 
with  the  need. 
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(4)  An  illustrated  Advocate  of  Peace 
would  become  a  possibility. 

(5)  Other  efforts  for  promoting  a  bet- 
ter international  understanding  would 
naturally  develop. 

Conclusion 

47.  Please  summarize  the  case  for  thig 
extension. 

Answer.  (1)  Because  the  purposes  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  are,  in  mat- 
ters of  international  policy,  the  purposes 
of  our  United  States; 

(2)  Because  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  Society  are  historically  consonant 
with  the  aspirations  of  our  people; 

(3)  Because  of  the  distinguished  labors 
of  the  Society; 


(4)  Because  it  is  the  privilege  of  this 
generation  to  honor  the  services  of  the 
great  men  who  have  given,  some  of  them, 
their  very  lives,  to  this  Society ; 

(5)  Because  of  the  men  laboring  today 
in  its  behalf; 

(6)  Because  the  world  needs  this  serv- 
ice; 

(7)  Because  May  8,  1928,  will  mark 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  So- 
ciety's labors; 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  for  an 
immediate  subvention  of  $30,000  to  enable 
the  American  Peace  Society  to  carry  out 
its  three-year  program  and  thus  to  place 
itself  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
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PRESIDENT  GOOLIDGE  AND 
NICARAGUA 

THE  MESSAGE 

The  full  text  of  President  Coolidge's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  January  10,  on  the  Nica- 
raguan  situation  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

While  conditions  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
action  of  this  government  pertaining  thereto 
have  in  general  been  made  public,  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  for  me  officially  to  inform 
the  Congress  more  in  detail  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  present  disturbances  and 
conditions  which  seriously  threaten  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property,  endanger  the  stability 
of  all  Central  America,  and  put  in  jeopardy 
the  rights  granted  by  Nicaragua  to  the  United 
States  for  the  construction  of  a  canal. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1912  the  United 
States  intervened  in  Nicaragua  with  a  large 
force  and  put  down  a  revolution,  and  that 
from  that  time  to  1925  a  legation  guard  of 
American  marines  was,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  kept  in  Ma- 
nagua to  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty. In  1923  representatives  of  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  namely,  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salva- 
dor, at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States, 


met  in  Washington  and  entered  into  a  series 
of  treaties.  These  treaties  dealt  with  limi- 
tation of  armament,  a  Central  American  tri- 
bunal for  arbitration,  and  the  general  subject 
of  peace  and  amity.  The  treaty  last  referred 
to  specifically  provides  in  Article  II  that  the 
governments  of  the  contracting  parties  will 
not  recognize  any  other  government  which 
may  come  into  power  in  any  of  the  five  re- 
publics through  a  coup  d'etat  or  revolution 
and  disqualifies  the  leaders  of  such  coup 
d'etat  or  revolution  from  assuming  the  Presi- 
dency or  Vice-Presidency. 

Quotes  Article  of  Treaty  Which  AfFects 
Situation 

Article  II  is  as  follows: 

Desiring  to  make  secure  in  the  republics 
of  Central  America  the  benefits  which  are 
derived  from  the  maintenance  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  to  contribute  at  the  same  time 
toward  strengthening  their  stability  and  the 
prestige  with  which  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded, they  declare  that  every  act,  dispo- 
sition or  measure  which  alters  the  constitu- 
tional organization  in  any  of  them  is  to  be 
deemed  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  said  repub- 
lics, whether  it  proceed  from  any  public 
power  or  from  the  private  citizens. 

Consequently,  the  governments  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  will  not  recognize  any  other 
government  which  may  come  into  power  in 
any  of  the  five  republics  through  a  coup  d'etat 
or  a  revolution  against  a  recognized  gov- 
ernment, so  long  as  the  freely  elected  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  people  thereof  have  not  con- 
stitutionally reorganized  the  country.  And 
even  in  such  a  case  they  obligate  themselves 
not  to  acknowledge  the  recognition  if  any  of 
the  persons  elected  as  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  chief  of  state  designate  should  fall 
under  any  of  the  following  heads : 

1.  If  he  should  be  the  leader  or  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a  coup  d'etat  or  revolution,  or 
through  blood  relationship  or  marriage,  be 
an  ascendant  or  descendant  or  brother  of 
such  leader  or  leaders. 

2.  If  he  should  have  been  a  secretary  of 
state  or  should  have  held  some  high  military 
command  during  the  accomplishment  of  the 
coup  d'etat,  the  revolution,  or  while  the  elec- 
tion was  being  carried  on,  or  if  he  should 
have  held  this  office  or  command  within  the 
six  months  preceding  the  coup  d'etat,  revo- 
lution, or  the  election. 

Furthermore,  in  no  case  shall  recognition 
be  accorded  to  a  government  which  arises 
from  election  to  power  of  a  citizen  expressly 
and  unquestionably  disqualified  by  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country  as  eligible  to  elec- 
tion as  President,  Vice-President  or  chief  of 
state  designate. 

Moral  Obligation  Felt  by  United  States 

The  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  this 
treaty,  but  it  was  made  in  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
this  government  has  felt  a  moral  obligation 
to  apply  its  principles  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Central  American  States  in  their  efforts 
to  prevent  revolution  and  disorder.  The 
treaty,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  Nicaragua  by  Emiliano  Cha- 
morro  himself,  who  afterward  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  violation  thereof  and  thereby 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  present 
difficulty. 

In  October,  1924,  an  election  was  held  in 
Nicaragua  for  President,  Vice-President  and 
members  of  the  Congress.  This  resulted  in 
the  election  of  a  coalition  ticket,  embracing 
Conservatives  and  Liberals.  Carlos  Solor- 
zano,  a  Conservative  Republican,  was  elected 
President  and  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  a  Liberal,  was 
elected  Vice-President.  This  government 
was  recognized  by  the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  and  by  the  United  States. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  the  marines  immediately 
after  this  election  and  notice  was  given  of 
the  intention  to  withdraw  them  in  January, 
1925.  At  the  request  of  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  this  time  was  extended  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1925.  Pursuant  to  this  determina- 
tion and  notice  the  marines  were  withdrawn 
in  August,  1925,  and  it  appeared  at  that  time 
as  though  tranquillity  in  Nicaragua  was  as- 


sured. Within  two  months,  however,  further 
disturbances  broke  out  between  the  support- 
ers of  General  Chamorro  and  the  supporters 
of  the  President,  culminating  in  the  seizure 
of  the  Loma,  a  fortress  dominating  the  city 
of  Managua.  Once  in  possession  of  the  Loma, 
General  Chamorro  dictated  an  agreement 
which  President  Solorzano  signed  the  next 
day. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
the  President  agreed  to  substitute  supporters 
of  General  Chamorro  for  certain  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  to  pay  General  Chamorro  $10,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  uprising  and  to  grant 
amnesty  to  all  those  who  participated  in  it. 
Vice-President  Sacasa  thereupon  left  the 
country.  In  the  meantime  General  Cha- 
morro, who,  while  he  had  not  actually  taken 
over  the  office  of  President,  was  able  to  dic- 
tate his  will  to  the  actual  executive,  brought 
about  the  expulsion  from  the  Congress  of 
eighteen  members,  on  the  ground  that  their 
election  had  been  fraudulent,  and  caused  to 
be  put  in  their  places  candidates  who  had 
been  defeated  at  the  election  of  1924.  Hav- 
ing thus  gained  the  control  of  Congress  he 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gress as  designate  on  January  16,  1926. 

United  States  Refused  to  Recognize  Chamorro 
as  President 
On  January  16,  1926,  Solorzano  resigned 
as  President  and  immediately  General  Cha- 
morro took  office.  The  four  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  and  the  United  States  refused 
to  recognize  him  as  President.  On  January 
22  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed  to  the 
Nicaraguan  representative  in  Washington  the 
following  letter: 
Dear  Doctor  Castrillo: 

In  your  communication  of  the  19th  instant 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  you  ad- 
vise that  President  Solorzano,  having  re- 
signed his  office.  Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro 
took  charge  of  the  executive  power  on  Janu- 
ary 17. 

The  hope  expressed  in  your  letter  that  the 
relations  which  have  been  close  and  cordial 
for  so  many  years  between  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  grow 
stronger  has  been  noted  with  pleasure.  The 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  feelings  of  sincerest  friendship  for 
Nicaragua,  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua. This  government  has  felt  privileged 
to  be  able  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  past,  at 
their  request,  not  only  to  Nicaragua  but  to 
all  countries  of  Central  America,  more  espe- 
cially    during    the    conference    on     Central 
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American  affairs,  which  resulted  in  the  sign- 
ing: of  a  general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  on 
February  7,  1923,  between  the  five  republics 
of  Central  America. 

The  object  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  was 
heartily  in  accord,  was  to  promote  constitu- 
tional governments  and  orderly  procedure  in 
Central  America  and  those  governments 
agreed  upon  a  joint  course  of  action  with 
regard  to  the  non-recognition  of  governments 
coming  into  office  through  coup  d'etat  or  revo- 
lution. The  United  States  has  adopted  the 
principles  of  that  treaty  as  its  policy  in  the 
future  recognition  of  Central  American  gov- 
ernments as  it  feels  that  by  so  doing  it  can 
best  show  its  friendly  disposition  towards 
and  its  desire  to  be  helpful  to  the  republics 
of  Central  America. 

It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  recognized  and  will  not 
recognize  as  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
the  regime  now  headed  by  General  Chamorro, 
as  the  latter  was  duly  advised  on  several 
occasions  by  the  American  Minister  after 
General  Chamorro  had  taken  charge  of  the 
Citadel  at  Managua  on  October  25  last.  This 
action  is,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  in  accord  with 
that  taken  by  all  the  governments  that  signed 
with  Nicaragua  the  treaty  of  1923. 

United  States  Repeatedly  Asked  for  Protection 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  other  Central  American 
governments  to  recognize  him.  General 
Chamorro  continued  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  President  until  October  30,  1926.  In  the 
meantime,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  May  on 
the  east  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blue- 
fields  and  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
troops  of  General  Chamorro.  However,  It 
again  broke  out  with  considerable  more  vio- 
lence. The  second  attempt  was  attended  with 
some  success  and  practically  all  of  the  east 
coast  of  Nicaragua  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists.  Throughout  these  events 
Sacasa  was  at  no  time  in  the  country,  hav- 
ing remained  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Repeated  requests  were  made  of  the 
United  States  for  protection,  especially  oi 
the  east  coast,  and,  on  August  24,  1926,  the 
Secretary  of  State  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  the  following  communication : 

I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  that  war  ves- 
sels of  the  special  service  squadron  proceed 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Nicaraguan  ports 
of  Corinto  and  Bluefields  for  the  protection 
of  American  and  foreign  lives  and  property 
in  case  that  threatened  emergencies  material- 
ize. The  American  charge  d'affaires  at  Ma- 
nagua has  informed  the  department  that  he 


considers  the  presence  of  war  vessels  at  these 
ports  desirable,  and  the  American  consul  at 
Bluefields  has  reported  that  a  warship  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  protect  life  and  property 
at  that  port.  An  attack  on  the  Bluff  and 
Bluefields  is  expected  momentarily. 

Admiral  Latimer  Declared  Bluefields 
Neutral   Zone 

Accordingly,  the  Navy  Department  ordered 
Admiral  Latimer,  in  command  of  the  special 
service  squadron,  to  proceed  to  Bluefields. 
Upon  arriving  there  he  found  it  necessary 
for  the  adequate  protection  of  American  lives 
and  property  to  declare  Bluefields  a  neutral 
zone.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of 
both  factions,  afterwards,  on  October  26,  1926, 
reduced  to  a  written  argeement,  which  is 
still  in  force.  In  October,  1926,  the  good 
ofiices  of  the  United  States  were  sought  by 
both  parties  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Admiral  Latimer,  commanding  the  special 
service  squadron,  brought  about  an  armistice 
to  permit  of  a  conference  being  held  between 
the  delegates  of  the  two  factions.  The  arm- 
istice was  originally  for  fifteen  days  and  was 
later  extended  for  fifteen  days  more.  At  the 
request  of  both  parties  marines  were  landed 
at  Corinto  to  establish  a  neutral  zone  in  which 
the  conference  could  be  held.  Dr.  Sacasa 
was  invited  to  attend  this  conference,  but 
refrained  from  doing  so  and  remained  in 
Guatemala  City.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment did  not  participate  in  the  conference 
except  to  provide  a  neutral  chairman;  it 
simply  offered  its  good  offices  to  make  the 
conference  possible  and  arranged  a  neutral 
zone  at  Corinto  at  the  request  of  both  parties 
during  the  time  the  conference  was  held.  I 
understand  that  at  this  conference  General 
Chamorro  offered  to  resign  and  permit  the 
congress  to  elect  a  new  designate  to  assume 
the  Presidency.  The  conference  led  to  no 
result,  since  just  at  the  time  when  it  seemed 
as  though  some  compromise  agreement  would 
be  reached  the  representatives  of  Dr.  Sacasa 
suddenly  broke  off  negotiations. 

According  to  our  reports,  the  Sacasa  dele- 
gates on  this  occasion  stated  freely  that  to 
accept  any  government  other  than  one  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Sacasa  himself  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  with  their  Mexican  allies. 
Hostilities  were  resumed  on  October  30,  1926. 
On  the  same  date  General  Chamorro  formally 
turned  over  the  executive  power  to  Sebastian 
Uriza,  who  had  been  appointed  designate  by 
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the  Congress  controlled  by  General  Chamorro. 
The  United  States  Government  refused  to 
recognize  Sefior  Uriza,  on  the  ground  that 
his  assumption  of  the  Presidency  had  no  con- 
stitutional basis. 

Uriza  thereupon  convoked  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session,  and  the  entire  eighteen 
members  who  had  been  expelled  during  the 
Chamorro  regime  were  notified  to  resume 
their  seats.  The  Congress,  which  met  in 
extraordinary  session  on  November  10,  had, 
therefore,  substantially  the  same  membership 
as  when  first  convened  following  the  election 
of  1924.  This  Congress,  whose  acts  may  be 
considered  as  constitutional,  designated  Senor 
Adolfo  Diaz  as  first  designate.  At  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  fifty-three  members  were 
present  out  of  a  total  membership  of  sixty- 
seven,  of  whom  forty-four  voted  for  Diaz 
and  two  for  Solorzano.  The  balance  ab- 
stained from  voting.  On  November  11  Senor 
Uriza  turned  over  the  executive  power  to 
Diaz,  who  was  inaugurated  on  the  14th. 

The  Nicaraguan  Constitution  provides  in 
Article  106  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi 
dent  and  Vice-President  the  Congress  shall 
designate  one  of  its  members  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  President.  As  President 
Solorzano  had  resigned  and  was  then  residing 
in  California,  and  as  the  Vice-President,  Doc- 
tor Sacasa,  was  in  Guatemala,  having  been 
out  of  the  country  since  November,  1925,  the 
action  of  Congress  in  designating  Seiior  Diaz 
was  perfectly  legal  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  Government  on  November  17  ex- 
tended recognition  to  Seiior  Diaz. 

Diaz  Requested  U.  S.  to  Protect  Lives 
and  Property 

Following  his  assumption  of  office.  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  in  the  following  note,  dated  No- 
vember 15,  1926,  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  protect 
American   and    foreign   lives   and   property: 

Upon  assuming  the  Presidency  I  found  the 
republic  in  a  very  difficult  situation  because 
of  the  attitude  assumed  without  motive  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico  in  open  hostility 
to  Nicaragua.  It  must  be  clear  to  you  that, 
given  the  forces  which  that  government  dis- 
poses of,  its  elements  of  attack  are  irresisti- 
ble for  this  feeble  and  small  ration.  This 
condition  places  in  imminent  risk  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  Nicaragua,  and, 
consequently,  the  continental  equilibrium  on 
which  the  Pan-Americanism  is  founded  which 
the  United  States  has  fostered  with  such 
lofty  spirit. 


Naturally  the  emergency  resulting  from 
these  conditions  places  in  peril  the  interests 
of  American  citizens  and  other  foreigners 
residing  in  our  territory  and  renders  it  im- 
possible for  a  government  so  rudely  attacked 
to  protect  them  as  is  its  duty  and  as  it  de- 
sires. 

For  these  reasons,  and  appreciating  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward weak  republics,  and  the  intentions 
which  your  government  has  always  mani- 
fested for  the  protection  of  the  sovei-eignty 
and  independence  of  all  the  countries  of 
America,  by  morally  supporting  legitimate 
governments  in  order  to  enable  them  to  afford 
a  tranquil  field  of  labor  for  foreigners,  which 
is  needed  for  the  stimulation  of  the  growth 
of  the  prosperity  of  these  countries,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  you  in  order  that,  with  the 
same  good  will  with  which  you  have  aided  in 
Nicaraguan  reconciliation,  you  may  solicit 
for  my  government,  and  In  my  name,  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  State  in  order 
to  reach  a  solution  in  the  present  crisis  and 
avoid  further  hostilities  and  invasions  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

I  desire  to  manifest  to  you  at  the  same 
time  that  whatever  may  be  the  means 
chosen  by  the  Department  of  State,  they 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  my  absolute 
confidence  in  the  high  spirit  of  justice  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

U.  S.  Informed  of  Aid  Given  Revolutionists  by 
Mexico 

Immediately  following  the  inauguration  of 
President  Diaz  and  frequently  since  that 
date  he  has  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  support,  has  informed  this  government 
of  the  aid  which  Mexico  is  giving  to  the 
revolutionists  and  has  stated  he  was  unable 
solely  because  of  the  aid  given  by  Mexico  to 
the  revolutionists  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens  and  other  for- 
eigners. When  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  Corinto  conference  began  I  immediately 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  ai'ms 
and  ammunition  to  Nicaragua.  The  De- 
partment of  State  notified  the  other  Central 
American  states,  to  wit:  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, Salvador  and  Guatemala,  and  they 
assured  the  department  they  would  cooperate 
in  this  measure.  So  far  as  known,  they  have 
done  so.  The  State  Department  also  notified 
the  Mexican  Government  of  this  embargo  and 
informally  suggested  to  that  government  like 
action.  The  Mexican  Government  did  not 
adopt  the  suggestion  to  put  on  an  embargo, 
but  informed  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Mexico  City  that  in  the  absence  of  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Mexico  for  the  making 
of  arms  and  ammunition  the  matter  had 
little  practical  importance. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  that  arms  and  munitions 
in  large  quantities  have  been  on  several  oc- 
casions since  August,  1926,  shipped  to  the 
revolutionists  in  Nicaragua.  Boats  carrying 
these  munitions  have  been  fitted  out  in  Mex- 
ican ports,  and  some  of  the  munitions  bear 
evidence  of  having  belonged  to  the  Mexican 
government.  It  also  appears  that  the  ships 
were  fitted  out  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
and,  in  some  cases,  with  the  encouragement 
of  Mexican  officials  and  were,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  commanded  by  a  Mexican  naval 
reserve  officer.  At  the  end  of  November, 
after  spending  some  time  in  Mexico  City, 
Dr.  Sacasa  went  back  to  Nicaragua,  landing 
at  Puerto  Cabezas,  near  Bragman's  Bluff. 
He  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  insurrection  and  declared  himself 
President  of  Nicaragua.  He  has  never  been 
recognized  by  any  of  the  Central  American 
republics,  nor  by  any  other  government,  with 
the  exception  of  Mexico,  which  recognized 
him   immediately. 

As  arms  and  munitions  in  large  quantities 
were  reaching  the  revolutionists,  I  deemed  it 
unfair  to  prevent  the  recognized  government 
from  purchasing  arms  abroad,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Secretary  of  State  has  notified  the 
Diaz  Government  that  licenses  would  be 
issued  for  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions 
purchased  in  this  country.  It  would  be 
thoroughly  inconsistent  for  this  country  not 
to  support  the  government  recognized  by  it 
while  the  revolutionists  were  receiving  arms 
and  munitions  from  abroad. 

Other  Nationals  Have  Asked  for  U.  S. 
Protection 

During  the  last  two  months  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  received  re- 
peated requests  from  various  American  citi- 
zens, both  directly  and  through  our  consuls 
and  legation,  for  the  protection  of  their  lives 
and  property.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  also  received  requests  from  the 
British  charge  at  Managua  aud  from  the 
Italian  Ambassador  at  Washington  for  the 
protection  of  their  respective  nationals.  Pur- 
suant to  such  requests  Admiral  Latimer,  in 
charge  of  the  special  service  squadron,  has 
not  only  maintained  the  neutral  zone  at  Blue- 
fields,  under  the  agreement  of  both  parties, 
but  has  landed  forces  at  Puerto  Cabezas  and 
Rio  Grande  and  established  neutral  zones 
at  these  points,  where  considerable  numbers 


of  Americans  live  and  are  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  various  industries.  He  has  also  been 
authorized  to  establish  such  other  neutral 
zones  as  are  necessary  for  the  purjwses  above 
mentioned. 

For  many  years  numerous  Americans  have 
been  living  in  Nicaragua,  developing  its  in- 
dustries and  carrying  on  business.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  large  investments  In 
lumbering,  mining,  coffee  growing,  banana 
culture,  shipping  and  also  in  general  mer- 
cantile and  other  collateral  business.  All 
these  people  and  these  industries  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
That  government  has  at  all  times  owed  them 
protection,  but  the  United  States  has  occa- 
sionally been  obliged  to  send  naval  forces 
for  their  proper  protection.  In  the  present 
crisis  such  forces  are  requested  by  the  Nic- 
araguan Government,  which  protests  to  the 
United  States  its  inability  to  protect  these 
interests  and  states  that  any  measures  which 
the  United  States  deems  appropriate  for  their 
protection  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Government. 

U.  S.  Granted  Rights  to  Build  and  Operate 
Canal 

In  addition  to  these  industries  now  in  ex- 
istence, the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  by  a 
treaty  entered  into  on  the  5th  day  of  August, 
1914,  granted  in  perpetuity  to  the  United 
States  the  exclusive  proprietary  rights  nec- 
essary and  convenient  for  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  an  oceanic 
canal.  Articles  I  and  II  of  said  treaty  are 
as  follows: 

Article  I.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua 
grants  in  perpetuity  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  forever  free  from  all  tax- 
ation or  other  public  charge,  the  exclusive 
proprietary  rights  necessary  and  convenient 
for  the  construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  way  of 
the  San  Juan  river  and  the  Great  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  or  by  ways  of  any  route  over 
Nicaraguan  territory,  the  details  of  the  terms 
upon  which  such  canal  shall  be  constructed, 
operated  and  maintained  to  be  agreed  to  by 
the  two  governments  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  notify  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  of  its  desire  or 
intention  to  construct  such  canal. 

Article  II.  To  enable  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  proprietary  rights  granted  to 
the  (government  of  the  United  States  by  the 
foregoing  article,  and  also  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  take  any 
measure  necessary  to  the  ends  contemplated 
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herein,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  hereby 
leases  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  islands 
in  the  Caribbean  sea  known  as  Great  Corn 
Island  and  Little  Corn  Island ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  further  grants  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  a  like 
period  of  ninety-nine  years  the  right  to  es- 
tablish, operate  and  maintain  a  naval  base 
at  such  place  on  the  territory  of  Nicaragua 
bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  select. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  option  of  renewing  for  a  further 
term  of  ninety-nine  years  the  above  leases  and 
grants  upon  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms,  it  being  expressly  agreed  that  the  ter- 
ritory hereby  leased  and  the  naval  base 
which  may  be  maintained  under  the  grant 
aforesaid  shall  be  subject  exclusively  to  the 
laws  and  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 
States  during  the  terms  of  such  lease  and 
grant  and  of  any  renewal  or  renewals 
thereof. 

U.  S.  Paid  $3,000,000  for  Canal  Ri^ts 

The  consideration  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Nicaragua  was  the  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000.  At  the  time  of  the  payment  of  this 
money  a  financial  plan  was  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  its 
creditors  which  provided  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  Nicaragua's  obligations.  At  that  time 
the  bondholders  holding  the  Nicaraguan  ex- 
ternal debt  consented  to  a  reduction  in  inter- 
est from  six  to  five  per  cent  providing  the 
service  of  this  loan  was  handled  through  the 
American  collector  of  customs,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  series  of  internal  guaranteed 
customs  bonds  amounting  to  $3,774,000  was 
issued  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  to 
pay  off  the  claims  which  had  arisen  against 
it  because  of  revolutionary  disturbances  from 
1909  to  1912.  The  other  outstanding  external 
bonds,  amounting  on  February  1,  1926,  to 
about  £772,000,  are  held  in  Great  Britain. 
Of  the  guaranteed  customs  bonds,  $2,867,000 
were  on  February  1,  1926,  still  in  circulation, 
and  of  these  about  $1,000,000  were  held  by 
Nicaraguans,  $1,000,000  by  American  citizens 
and  the  balance  by  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  bonds  held  in  the  United  States 
are  held  by  the  public  in  general  circulation 
and,  so  far  as  the  department  knows,  no 
American  bankers  are  directly  interested  in 
the  Nicaraguan  indebtedness. 

This  financial  plan  was  adopted  by  an  act 
of  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua  on  August  31, 
1917.  The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  was 
made  the  depository  of  all  government  reve- 
nues.   The  internal  revenues  were,  as  hereto- 


fore, to  be  collected  by  the  government.  Col- 
lection of  the  internal  revenue,  however,  was 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Collector  General  of 
Customs,  an  American  citizen  appointed  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
product  should  average  less  than  $60,000  a 
month  for  three  consecutive  months.  This  has 
never  yet  been  necessary.  The  proceeds  of 
the  customs  revenues  were  to  be  applied,  first, 
to  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  contemplated  contracts 
for  the  service  of  the  foreign  loan,  the  in- 
ternal loan  and  claims  against  the  Nicara- 
guan Government.  From  the  balance  of  the 
revenue  $80,000  a  month  was  to  be  used  for 
the  ordinary  budget  expenses  and  an  addi- 
tional $15,000  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

Finances  of  Nicaragua  Have  Been  Rehabilitated 

Under  the  financial  plan  the  finances  of 
Nicaragua  have  been  rehabilitated  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  Of  the  $3,744,000  of 
internal  customs  bonds  issued  in  1917,  about 
$900,000  have  been  paid.  Of  the  external 
debt,  bonds  issued  in  1909  amounting  to  fl,- 
250,000,  there  now  remain  only  about  £770,- 
000.  The  total  public  debt  of  Nicaragua  has 
been  reduced  from  about  $22,000,000  in  1917 
to  $6,625,203  at  the  beginning  of  1926.  Fur- 
thermore, the  country  in  time  of  peace  has 
ample  revenues  for  its  ordinary  budget  ex- 
penses and  a  surplus  which  has  been  used 
in  extensive  public  improvements.  The 
Nicaraguan  National  Bank  and  the  National 
Railroad,  controlling  interests  in  which  were 
foi-merly  owned  by  American  bankers,  were 
repurchased  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
in  1920  and  1924,  and  are  now  wholly  owned 
by  that  government. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  revolution 
continues  America  investments  and  business 
interests  in  Nicaragua  will  be  very  seriously 
affected,  if  not  destroyed.  The  currency, 
which  is  now  at  par,  will  be  inflated.  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  foreign  bondholders  will  un- 
doubtedly look  to  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests. 

It  is  true  the  United  States  did  not  estab- 
lish the  financial  plan  by  any  treaty,  but  it 
nevertheless  did  aid  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  advise  in  the  negotiation  and  es- 
tablishment of  this  plan  for  the  financial  re- 
habilitation of  Nicaragua. 
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U.  S.  Policy  in  Situation  Explained  by  Facts 

Manifestly  the  relation  of  this  Government 
to  the  Nicaraguan  situation,  and  its  policy 
in  the  existing  emergency,  are  determined  by 
the  facts  which  I  have  described.  The  pro- 
prietary rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Nicaraguan  canal  route,  with  the  necessary 
implications  growing  out  of  it  affecting  the 
Panama  Canal,  together  with  the  obligations 
flowing  from  the  investments  of  all  classes 
of  our  citizens  in  Nicaragua,  place  us  in  a 
position  of  peculiar  responsibility. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Nicaragua  or  of  any  other  Central  American 
republic.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that 
we  have  a  very  definite  and  special  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  stability,  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  Central  America  countries 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us. 

The  United  States  cannot,  therefore,  fail 
to  view  with  deep  concern  any  serious  threat 
to  stability  and  constitutional  government  in 
Nicaragua  tending  toward  anarchy  and  jeop- 
ardizing American  interests,  especially  if 
such  state  of  affairs  is  contributed  to  or 
brought  about  by  outside  influences  or  by  any 
foreign  power.  It  has  always  been  and  re- 
mains the  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
such  circumstances  to  take  the  steps  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  lives,  the  property  and  the 
interests  of  its  citizens  and  of  this  govern- 
ment itself.  In  this  respect  I  propose  to 
follow  the  path  of  my  predecessors. 

Consequently,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  use  the  powers  committed  to  me  to  insure 
the  adequate  protection  of  all  American  in- 
terests in  Nicaragua,  whether  they  be  en- 
dangered by  internal  strife  or  by  outside 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  that  republic. 
Calvin  Coolidqe. 


SECRETARY    KELLOGG    ON 

BOLSHEVISM  IN  MEXICO 

AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

Submitted  to  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations  of  the  Senate, 

January  13 

The    Bolshevik    leaders    have    had     very 
definite  ideas  with  respect  to  the  i;61e  which 


Mexico   and   Latin   America   are   to   play   in 
their  general  program  of  world  revolution. 

They  have  set  up  as  one  of  their  funda- 
mental tasks  the  destruction  of  what  they 
term  American  imperialism  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  successful  development  of 
the  international  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  New  World.  The  propagation  of  Com- 
munist ideas  and  principles  in  the  various 
countries  of  Latin  America  is  considered 
secondary  to  the  carrying  on  of  propaganda 
against  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  Latin  America  and  Mexico  are 
conceived  as  a  base  for  activity  against  the 
United  States. 

Communists  in  U.  S.  Given  Instructions 

Communists  in  the  United  States  have  been 
repeatedly  instructed  to  devote  special  at- 
tention to  the  struggle  against  "American 
imperialism"  in  Latin  America,  and  to  the 
organization  of  resistance  to  the  United 
States.  Bolshevik  aims  in  this  respect  were 
succinctly  set  forth  in  a  resolution  of  the 
third  Congress  of  the  Red  International  of 
Trade  Unions,  July  8-22,  1924,  as  follows. 
It  was  resolved : 

.  .  .  4.  To  unite  the  national  struggle 
against  American  imperialism  in  individual 
countries  in  a  general  movement  on  a  scale 
of  the  whole  American  continent,  embracing 
the  workers  of  all  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Mexico  is  a  natural  connecting  link 
between  the  movement  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  and  Latin  America ;  there- 
fore Mexico  must  be  the  center  of  union. 

...  7.  In  the  name  of  the  Trade  Union 
Educational  League  of  the  United  States, 
to  appeal  to  the  toilers  of  Latin  America 
with  a  call  to  create  a  united  front  against 
American  imperialism.     .     .     . 

Fight  Against  Imperialism  Most  Important  Task 

Similarly,  a  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  party,  speaking  at  the  sixth 
session  of  the  enlarged  executive  committee 
of  the  Communist  International  on  February 
4,  1926,  declared: 

The  last  and  most  important  task  of  our 
party  is  the  fight  against  imperialism.  The 
Communist  party  of  America  must  become 
the  defender  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  The  time  is  not  long  distant 
when  Latin  America  will  become  the  China 
of  the  Far  West  and  Mexico  the  Canton  of 
Latin  America. 

In  the  theses  approved  at  the  sixth  session 
of  the  enlarged  executive  committee  of  the 
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Communist    International   it   is   stated   with 
respect  to  Latin  America : 

Latin  America  also  can  and  must  become 
a  basis  of  support  of  the  liberation  move- 
ment against  imperialism  (against  the  im- 
perialism of  the  United  States).  In  the 
present  state  of  things  the  nations  living  in 
Latin  America  are  as  a  majority  oppressed 
nations  which  soon  or  late  will  be  drawn 
into  the  struggle  against  the  imperialism  of 
the  United  States. 

Anti-American  Activities  Claim  Attention 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  have  been  giving  more  and  more  at- 
tention to  anti-American  activities  in  Mex- 
ico and  Latin  America.  The  Communists  in 
the  United  States  have  been  criticized  for 
not  displaying  sufficient  energy  in  this  sphere. 
Very  specific  instructions  in  this  regard  were 
Issued  to  the  Communists  in  the  United 
States  in  the  "resolution  of  the  American 
question"  adopted  at  the  fifth  enlarged  ple- 
nary session  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  International  at  Moscow  on 
March  15,  1926.     It  pointed  out: 

To  the  American  Communist  party  the 
tremendotis  importance  which  the  labor 
movement  (and  the  movement  for  independ- 
ence) is  assuming  in  the  countries  of  South 
America.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  yoke 
of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  United  States  the 
working  class  and  the  peasantry  of  Latin 
America  will  play  a  tremendous  rSle.  The 
American  Communist  party  must  not  be  a 
party  of  self-centered  interests,  but  must  be- 
come a  party  which  understands  how  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  whole  movement  for  free- 
dom which  is  directed  against  the  imperial- 
ists of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Workers'  (Communist) 
party  maintain  the  closest  contact  with  the 
labor  movement  in  the  colonies  of  Cuba,  the 
Philippines,  etc.,  and  support  them  in  their 
fight  against  American  imperialism. 

In  view  of  this  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  International  instructs  the 
central  committee  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist party  to  devote  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  tasks  cited  and,  above  all,  to 
appoint  an  earnest  group  of  party  workers 
to  participate  in  the  current  work  in  Latin 
America  in  agreement  with  the  presidium 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
International. 

American  Communists  Organize  to  Act 

In  accordance  with  Moscow's  Instructions, 
the  American  Communists  during  the  last 
two  years  have  been  placing  special  em- 
phasis on  their  anti-American  work  in  Mex- 


ico and  Latin  America.  Considerable  atten- 
tion was  given  to  this  matter  at  the  fourth 
convention  of  the  Workers'  (Communist) 
party  in  Chicago  August  21-30,  1925.  A 
special  organization,  known  as  the  All-Amer- 
ica Anti-Imperialist  League,  has  been  created 
by  the  American  Communists  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  Moscow  in  the  matter 
of  organizing  Latin  America  against  the 
United  States.  The  following  is  taken  from 
a  report  on  "anti-imperialist  work"  delivered 
at  the  fourth  national  convention  referred 
to  above : 

.  .  .  The  outstanding  feature  of  our  work 
against  American  imperialism  is  that  it  has 
entered  the  field  of  active  practical  coopera- 
tion with  the  oppressed  peoples  of  American 
imperialism,  the  most  important  step  in  this 
connection  being  the  successful  organization 
of  the  All-America  Anti-Imperialist  League. 

In  January  of  this  year  (1925)  a  subcom- 
mittee was  elected  by  the  central  executive 
committee,  which  assumed  charge  of  all  the 
anti-imperialist  activities  of  the  party.  This 
committee  prepared  material  for  campaigns, 
furnished  articles  on  imperialism  for  the 
party  press,  drew  up  manifestoes  and  leaflets, 
and  was  the  medium  through  which  the 
party  cooperated  with  anti-imperialist  organ- 
izations in  Latin  America.  Manifestoes  were 
issued  to  the  Cuban  Labor  Congress  held 
at  Havana,  to  the  International  Marine 
Transport  Workers'  convention  held  at  New 
Orleans,  several  manifestoes  to  the  Mexican 
workers  and  to  the  Filipinos,  a  special  May 
Day  manifesto  to  the  workers  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a  manifesto  in  connection  with  the 
Tacna-Arica  affair,  and  other  manifestoes 
and  leaflets  which  will  be  referred  to  later 
on. 

Direct  contact  with  Mexico  was  maintained 
throughout  the  period,  through  the  visits  of 
Comrades  Johnstone,  Gomez  and  Lovestone 
to  Mexico  and  through  steady  correspond- 
ence. Comrade  Wagenlinecht  visited  the 
Philippines  and  established  connections  there. 
Correspondence  connections  were  also  estab- 
lished, with  greater  or  less  success,  with 
practically  every  country  in  Latin  America, 
as  well  as  with  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 
Through  our  activities  five  Filipino  delegates 
were  secured  for  the  international  ti'ansport 
conference  in  Canton,  for  which  our  party 
was  commended  by  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional. 

Campaign  against  Labor  Imperialism 

Our  party  has  carried  on  a  consistent  cam- 
paign, both  in  this  country  and  in  Latin 
America,  against  the  "labor  imperialism" 
of  the  so-called  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Comrade  Johnstone  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Pan-American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  Mexico  City,  in  November  of 
last  year  (1924),  and  cooperated  with  the 
Mexican  party  in  its  strategy  in  connection 
with  this  convention. 
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Comrade  Gomez  was  sent  to  Mexico  in 
April  of  tliis  year  (1925)  and  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Communist  party  of  Mex- 
ico as  fraternal  delegate  from  our  party. 
During  his  visit  plans  for  joint  action  of  the 
Mexican,  Central  American  and  United 
States  parties  against  imperialist  policies  of 
the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  were 
adopted. 

Our  party  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  All-America  Anti- 
Imperialist  League.  .  .  .  The  league  is 
a  nonpartisan  international  organization,  ad- 
mitting to  affiliation  all  groups  in  the  Amer- 
icas willing  to  take  up  the  fight  against 
American  imperialism.  It  aims  to  give  driv- 
ing force  and  centralized  expression  to  the 
national  liberation  movements  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Hawaii,  the  Philippne  Islands,  etc.,  in 
alliance  with  the  movement  of  this  country. 

The  All-America  Anti-Imperialist  League 
has  a  special  secretariat  located  in  Mexico 
City,  under  whose  supervision  the  monthly 
Spanish  language  organ  of  the  league,  which 
has  now  published  five  issues,  is  edited,  as 
well  as  special  manifestoes,  leaflets,  etc.  Our 
party  has  contributed  toward  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  monthly  magazine.  El  Liber- 
tador,  and  toward  other  expenses  of  the 
Mexico  City  secretariat,  but  lack  of  funds 
has  made  it  impossible  to  give  adequate  sup- 
port in  this  respect. 

A  regular  section  of  the  All-America  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  has  been  formed  in  Cuba, 
with  Julio  Antonio  Mella  as  secretary,  and 
is  extremely  active,  holding  massmeetings, 
lectures,  etc.  Labor,  peasant  and  student 
organizations  in  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Sal- 
vador and  Peru  have  affiliated  with  the 
league,  but  no  regular  sections  have  been 
formed  in  those  countries  as  yet.  Contracts 
have  been  established  with  some  of  the  fore- 
most intellectuals  of  Latin  America,  who  are 
supporting  the  league  and  writing  for  its 
monthly  organ.  .  .  ,  Tentative  plans  are 
already  being  laid,  also  at  the  suggestion  of 
our  party,  for  an  All-America  Anti-Imperial- 
ist Congress  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  some 
time  next  year. 

To  Demand  U.  S.  Withdraw  Its  Armed  Forces 

The  fourth  convention  listed  among  the 
concrete  tasks  of  the  party: 

To  carry  on  a  systematic  and  active  agi- 
tation against  American  imperialism,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America.  To  demand  the 
withdrawal  of  American  armed  forces  from 
foreign  lands.     ,     .     . 

To  give  active  support  to  the  activities  of 
the  All-America  Anti-Imperialist  League. 

The  same  convention  adopted  a  lengthy 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  struggle 
against  American  imperialism.  This  resolu- 
tion pointed  out  that  "there  is  sufficient 
homogeneity  to  permit  the  building  of  a 
powerful   continental   movement   of  workers 


and  farmers  against  American  imperialism, 
and  sufficient  resentment  due  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
countries,  the  sustaining  of  autocracies,  such 
as  those  of  Venezuela  and  Peru,  by  United 
States  aid,  the  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  all  of  the  countries,  the  system  of 
financial  and  military  advisers,  the  mono- 
polistic Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  robbery 
of  the  tremendous  natural  resources  of  La- 
tin America." 

The  resolution  declared  that  there  were 
"millions  groaning  under  the  American  im- 
perialist rule"  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  Haiti,  etc.,  and  that  it  was 
the  task  of  the  Communists  to  give  active 
support  to  the  anti-American  movements  In 
the  various  countries  in  Latin  America.  The 
resolution  continues : 

42.  There  is  a  strong  tradition  of  Latin- 
American  solidarity  which  is  a  historic  for(« 
for  the  unification  of  the  anti-imperalist 
movements  of  the  various  Latin-American 
countries.  This  will  be  an  important  weapon 
In  the  struggle  against  Wall  Street.  The 
All-America  Anti-Imperialist  League  was 
created  as  the  expression  of  the  liberating 
movement  of  all  the  exploited  peoples  of  the 
Continent.  The  Workers'  party  took  part  In 
the  creation.  Represented  in  the  league  are 
also  the  Communist  parties  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  South  America,  as  well 
as  student  groups,  labor  organizations,  peas- 
ant leagues  and  national  societies  In  various 
countries. 

43.  For  us  the  league  constitutes  an  or- 
ganizational expression  of  our  determination 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  exploited  peo- 
ples of  America's  colonies  and  semi-colonies. 
While  we  strive  to  make  the  groups  affiliated 
to  the  All-America  Anti-Imperialist  League 
recognize  in  the  Communists  and  the  Com- 
munists International  the  leaders  of  the 
world  struggle  against  imperialism,  we  must 
work  conscientiously  to  build  up  the  league 
Itself,  to  push  it  into  activity,  and  to  make 
of  it  a  powerful  driving  force  for  the  over- 
throw of  American  Imperialism. 

Concrete  Program  of  Joint  Action 

44.  The  following  is  our  concrete  program 
of  joint  action  with  the  exploited  peoples  for 
the  struggle  against  American  Imperialism: 

(c)  Expose  the  purpose  and  methods  of 
American  imperialism  everywhere. 

(&)  Demand  independence  for  all  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Latin  America, 
Chinese  and  other  foreign  soil. 

(c)  Actively  support  Latin- American 
strikes  aganst  American  concerns. 

(d)  Ideological  and  practical  struggle 
against  the  doctrine  of  Pan-Americanism. 

(c)   Expose   and   struggle   against   the   so- 
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called  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  as 
an  agency  of  American  imperialism  and  the 
Mexican  and  American  parties  shall  work 
out  joint  plans  for  exposing  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  propagate  the  idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Latin-American  labor  federation 
with  anti-imperialist  tendencies. 

(f)  Interchange  of  delegates  at  conven- 
tions and  close  co-operation  with  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  Latin  America  and  frater- 
nal relations  with  the  parties  of  the  Far 
East. 

(g)  Help  build  the  All-American  Anti-Im- 
perialist League  into  a  powerful  organization 
for  the  overthrow  of  American  imperialism. 

(h)  Immediately  strive  to  build  up  sec- 
tions of  the  All -America  Anti- Imperialist 
League  in  parts  of  the  United  States  through 
affiliation  of  resident  organizations  of  Mexi- 
cans,  Filipinos,   Chinese,  etc. 

(i)  Support  the  proposed  plan  of  the  All- 
America  Anti-Imperialist  League  for  an  Ail- 
American   conference  against   imperialism. 

(j)  The  Machete,  organ  of  the  Mexican 
Communist  party,  and  El  Libertador,  organ 
of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  (published  in 
Mexico),  should  be  circulated  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  workers  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolution  Divulges  Activities  and  Plans 

The  activities  and  plans  of  the  American 
Communists  as  regards  the  organization  of 
opposition  to  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
and  Latin  America  are  summed  up  admirably 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  central  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Workers  (Communist) 
party  on  November  12,  1926.  This  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

The  tasks  of  our  party  at  the  present  time, 
as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  the  political 
committee,  are  those  presented  by  the  condi- 
tions of  imperialism.  American  imperialism 
is  able  to  win  over  large  sectons  of  the 
American  workers  by  sharing  with  them  a 
small  part  of  super  profits  and  continues  to 
extend  its  hegemony  in  foreign  fields.  How- 
ever, the  steady  expansion  of  American  capi- 
talism upon  an  imperialist  basis  is  accom- 
panied by  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
vulnerable  surface  which  it  presents  to  at- 
tack. Recent  months  have  furnished  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  widespread  movement 
for  Latin-American  unity  against  Wall 
Street.  We  cite  particularly  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  Calles  Government  in  Mexico — 
Its  general  Latin-Americanism,  its  policy  in 
Central  America,  its  tendency  toward  co-oper- 
ation with  the  All-America  Anti-Imperialist 
League,  and  the  decision  of  President  Calles 
to  send  a  personal  representative  to  the 
Brussels  World  Conference  against  imperial- 
ism. 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  indicated 
that  a  basic  task  of  any  party  situated  in  an 
imperialist  country  is  to  stimulate  and  give 


aid  to  the  nationalist  and  national  revolu- 
tonary  movements  in  the  colonial  and  semi- 
colonial  countries  under  the  heel  of  imperial- 
ism. This,  together  with  the  work  among  the 
American  masses,  forms  the  basis  of  our 
party  work.  While  our  party  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  anti-imperialist  work, 
it  is  still  far  from  a  proper  realization  of 
the  importance  of  this  work.  A  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  party's  resources  must  be 
utilized  in  anti-imperialist  activities.  Dis- 
trict executive  committees  must  have  stand- 
ing subcommittees  on  anti-imperialist  activ- 
ity, and  these  must  be  directed  by  capable 
comrades.  The  party  machinery  on  a  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  a  national,  scale  must  be 
drawn  into  this  work. 

The  anti-imperialist  work  has  been  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  comrades. 
The  party  must  take  measures  to  create  and 
train  a  corps  of  comrades  engaged  directly 
in  anti-imperialist  work. 

In  spite  of  many  handicaps,  we  have  done 
much  to  build  the  Ail-American  Anti-Im- 
perialist League  into  an  organization  engaged 
in  actual  struggle  against  imperialism.  We 
have  carried  on  systematic  work  inside  of 
the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
have  achieved  some  valuable  results  there. 
We  have  participated  in  work  against  United 
States  imperialism  in  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries,  notably  Mexico,  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Peru.  We  have  also 
established  some  contact  with  the  Philippine 
independence  movement,  although  we  have 
yet  to  establish  our  own  nucleus  there. 

The  main  task  for  the  period  immediately 
ahead  is  the  building  of  a  substantial  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  A.  I.  L.  (All-American 
Anti-Imperialist  League)  in  the  United 
States  itself.  This  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  affiliation  of  groups  organized 
around  specific  issues,  such  as  hands-off- 
Mexico  committees,  etc.  The  Workers'  (Com- 
munist) party  must  remain  the  central  fac- 
tor in  the  United  States  section  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  I.  L.,  grouping  around  itself  as 
closely  as  possible  other  working-class  organ- 
izations. 

The  significance  of  Mexico  in  the  eyes  of 
the  so-called  Soviet  Government  is  revealed 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 
Chitcherin,  made  at  the  third  session  of  the 
Union  Central  Executive  Committee  in 
March,  1925: 

Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Mexico:  In  America,  in  this  manner,  we  still 
stand  before  a  question  mark.  But  in  this 
time  we  have  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
diplomatic  relations,  which  give  us  a  politi- 
cal base  in  the  new  continent  with  the  neigh- 
bor of  the  United  States,  Mexico.  The  Mex- 
ican Government  is  based  on  the  right  trade 
unions  and  the  radical  small  bourgeoisie. 
The  Soviet  Republic  is  extraordinarily  pop- 
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ular  in  Mexico.  Our  plenipotentiary  repre- 
sentative, Pestkovsky,  met  in  Mexico  the 
most  eutliusiastic  reception,  receiving  con- 
stantly from  all  sides  expressions  of  the  most 
friendly,  even  enthusiastic,  attitude  tovirard 
the  Soviet  Republic.  Mexico  gives  us  thus 
a  very  convenient  political  base  in  America 
for  the  development  of  our  further  ties. 

As  respects  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Legation  in  Mexico  City  and  Communist  ac- 
tivities being  carried  on  in  Mexico  there  is 
the  following  evidence: 

1.  Statement  by  Mexican  Labor  Deputy 
Ricardo  Trevino  in  the  Mexican  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  September  9,  1925 : 

I  cannot  say  which  are  the  better  elements, 
whether  ours  or  the  reds  or  those  whom  the 
Russian  Minister  brought.  And  on  this  point 
I  must  say  that  there  are  documents  in  which 
it  is  established  that  certain  red  and  Com- 
munist elements  receive  money  from  the 
said  Minister  and  from  the  Communists  at 
Moscow  in  order  to  work  along  Communist 
lines  in  Mexico  against  the  United  States, 
whereby  they  would  provoke  an  international 
conflict. 

Mexican   Labor   Federation  to   Soviet   Minister 

2.  Communication  addressed  to  the  Soviet 
Minister  by  the  central  committee  of  the 
Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  by  direction  of 
the  seventh  congress  of  that  organization : 

"To  the  Minister  of  Russia  In  Mexico  City : 
.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  also 
considered  by  the  convention  the  reix)rt  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  in  the  diplomatic 
mission  in  your  charge  moral  and  economic 
support  is  lent  to  so-called  Communist  radi- 
cal groups,  the  enemies  of  the  Mexican  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  of  our  government. 

"This  Central  Committee  was  ordered  by 
the  convention  to  inform  you  in  your  char- 
acter as  representative  of  Russia  in  Mexico 
that  the  Mexican  labor  movement  repre- 
sented by  this  confederation  maintains  the 
principle  that  the  workers  of  each  country 
must  be  organized  in  accordance  with  their 
opinions  and  necessities,  and  that  no  nation 
has  the  right  to  impose  nor  to  lay  down  for 
another  the  doctrine  which  must  control  its 
activities." 

3.  Resolution  adopted  March  6,  1926,  at 
the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Mexi- 
can Federation  of  Labor: 

".  .  .  3.  That  a  courteous  invitation  be 
extended  by  the  Central  Committee  to  the 
diplomatic  representative  of  Russia  accred- 
ited to  Mexico,  so  that  his  office  may  abstain 
from  lending  moral  and  economic  support 
to  the  so-called  radical  group,  enemies  of 
the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  the 
government." 


PRESIDENT  DIAZ'S  CASE 

January  8,  President  Diaz,  of  Nicaragua, 
radioed  to  the  New  York  Times  his  case,  as 
follows : 

Managua,  Nicaragua,  January  8. — I  am 
happy  to  give  a  statement,  as  requested,  for 
your  universally  known  and  respected  news- 
paper. 

My  attitude  toward  the  Sacasa  forces  Is 
that  maintained  by  the  Conservatives  at  the 
peace  conference  held  at  Corinto  on  the  U.  S. 
«.  Denver,  October  16  to  24,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  charg6  d'affaires,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Dennis.  At  that  time  the  Con- 
servatives proposeed  the  constitutional  reor- 
ganization of  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
a  Conservative  President,  naming  me  as  their 
candidate,  and  of  a  national  government  with 
Liberal  participation  in  all  departments. 

The  Liberals  insisted  on  our  turning  over 
the  power  either  to  Doctor  Sacasa  or  a  third 
minor  party  candidate  of  their  choice.  We 
could  not  meet  this  demand,  but  were  dis- 
posed to  make  concessions  along  all  lines 
short  of  actual  relinquishment  of  the  execu- 
tive power. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Conservatives  are  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  have  full  control  of 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sparsely  settled  regions  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  Liberals  would  no  doubt  have  abandoned 
their  sporadic  movements  and  accepted  our 
peace  proposals  had  it  not  been  for  the  assur- 
ances of  Mexican  support  for  further  revolu- 
tions, which  they  used  as  a  threat  at  the 
conference. 

His  Claims  to  the  Presidency 

After  failing  to  induce  the  Liberals  to  join 
us  in  the  constitutional  reorganization  of  the 
government,  the  Conservative  majority  in  the 
national  congress,  elected  in  the  regular  elec- 
tions of  1924,  with  the  Conservative  Presi- 
dent Solorzano  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
called  me  to  exercise  the  presidency  during 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  ending 
December,  1928,  of  former  President  Solor- 
zano, who  resigned  in  January,  1926. 

My  designation  for  the  presidency  thus 
effected  the  constitutional  reorganization  of 
the  government  in  accordance  with  the  Cen- 
tral American  treaties,  with  the  result  that 
the  United  States  and  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe,   as   England,   France,   Italy,   and 
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Spain,  also  El  Salvador  and  Honduras,  at 
once  recognized  my  government  as  the  con- 
stitutional Government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Liberals,  however,  taking  another  view 
of  the  issue  of  constitutionality,  brought 
Doctor  Sacasa  to  Puerto  Cabezas  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  fur- 
nished almost  exclusively  the  funds  and  arms, 
also  a  considerable  military  contingent  of 
Mexican  leaders  for  the  Sacasa  Government. 

For  us,  as  for  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  has  been  satisfac- 
torily settled.  There  remains  the  problem  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Liberals.  For  its  so- 
lution my  government  holds  out  a  standing 
invitation  to  conference  and  cooperation.  Up 
to  now  they  have  preferred  the  armed  aid  of 
Mexico. 

The  espousal  by  the  Mexican  Government 
of  the  lost  cause  of  a  political  minority  in 
Nicaragua  presents  a  problem  which  tran- 
scends the  bounds  of  local  politics  and  inter- 
ests. We,  the  Conservatives,  feel  that  Nicar- 
aguan  Liberals  in  soliciting  and  obtaining 
the  aid  of  the  Mexican  Government  have 
committed  a  grave  offense  against  the  sov- 
ereignty, independence,  and  beet  interests  of 
Nicaragua.  Frankly,  we  Conservatives  do 
not  want  to  be  Mexicanized.  We  believe  that, 
any  assertion  of  Doctor  Sacasa  or  the  Lib- 
erals to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  no 
unsuccessful  political  minoritty  out  of  office 
could  have  itself  violently  placed  in  power 
by  Mexico  without  later  becoming  the  tool  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  to  which  it  would 
owe  its  triumph. 

"Proofs"  of  Mexican  Intervention 

This  Mexican  armed  intervention,  of  which 
both  the  American  and  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ments have  irrefutable  proofs,  has,  without 
attaining  as  yet  its  ultimate  object,  created 
a  situation  in  which  my  government  felt  no 
humiliation  in  admitting  that  it  could  not 
guarantee  the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

Obviously,  if  the  Mexican  Government 
elects  and  is  permitted  to  pour  money,  arms, 
and  men  into  a  small  country  like  mine  to 
enable  an  unsuccessful  minority  to  make  war 
on  the  constitutional  government,  that  gov- 
ernment can  not  answer  for  the  consequences 
for  foreign  lives  in  its  territory. 

So  penetrated  with  the  logic  of  this  situa- 
tion were  the  British  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
other  foreign  representatives  in  Managua, 
that  after  learning  from  me  the  limit  of  our 


means  for  assuring  order  against  Mexican  in- 
vasion they  went  to  the  American  minister 
forthwith  to  make  representations  in  behalf 
of  their  menaced  nationals. 

This  situation,  and  the  preference  felt  by 
the  Conservatives  for  American  aid  to  Mexi- 
can domination,  constitute  the  justification  of 
my  appeal  to  the  United  States  Government 
to  take  necessary  measures  for  the  protection 
of  American  and  foreign  lives  and  interests 
in  Nicaragua,  and  for  the  safeguarding  of  our 
national  independence  against  Mexican  inter- 
vention. 

The  Conservatives  realize  that  Nicaragua 
is  small  and  weak.  In  difficult  situation  such 
as  that  of  the  moment  we  solicit  frankly 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  an  open  and 
legal  manner,  while  our  Liberal  adversaries 
seek  the  sinister  help  of  Mexico  in  the  form 
of  filibustering  expeditions.  We  feel  that 
our  country  needs  capital,  just  as  the  United 
States  required  European  capital  50  years 
ago  \o  build  its  railways.  We  understand 
that.  We  find  that  capital  on  fair  terms  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  in  Mexico,  which 
is  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  capitaL 

Trusts  Us — Fears  Mexico 

We  need  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  foreign 
experts  and  enterprise  for  our  financial,  eco- 
nomical, and  cultural  development.  For  these 
elements,  unlike  the  Liberals,  we  do  not  look 
to  Mexico,  now  in  a  state  of  chaos,  but  to  the 
United  States,  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
world.  We  have  concrete  proof  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  marines  from  Nicaragua  in 
1925,  in  American  policy  In  Cuba,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Haiti,  and  elsewhere,  that  the  national 
sovereignty  and  best  interests  of  small  Latin- 
American  countries  are  secure  whenever  any 
one  of  them  finds  it  necessary  in  a  difficult 
moment  to  seek  the  friendly  aid  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  such  grounds  for  con- 
fidence in  Mexico. 

I  believe  the  prospects  of  an  early  and  just 
peace  excellent.  Of  course,  such  a  friendly 
agreement  is  only  possible  if  and  when  our 
Liberal  adversaries  in  arms  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  they  can  not  be  placed  in  power 
by  their  Mexican  supporters. 

I  may  add  that  the  majority  of  the  Liberals 
in  the  interior,  who  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  civil  war  and  are  not  drawing  official  sal- 
aries from  Mexican  funds  as  members  of  the 
Sacasa  government,  earnestly  desire  peace. 

Yesterday  I  transmitted  a  telegram  signed 
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by  a  group  of  such  Liberals,  indicating  this 
feeling,  to  Doctor  Sacasa.  Most  of  the  Lib- 
erals in  the  interior  disapprove  of  and  fear 
Mexican  intervention,  realizing  what  its  tri- 
umph would  mean  for  Nicaraguan  prosperity, 
liberty,  religious  freedom,  and  future  prog- 
ress. 

Adolfo  Diaz. 

JUAN  BANTISTA  SAGASA'S 
CASE 

As  Liberal  Claimant  to  the  Presidency 

of   Nicaragua,    Printed   in   the 

New  York  "Times," 

January  10 

PuEBTA  Cabezas,  Nicakaqua,  January  9. — 
I  gladly  reply  to  your  radiogram.  For  better 
comprehension  of  the  Nicaraguan  problem 
and  in  order  that  the  American  people  may 
be  fully  informed,  I  will  make  a  fair  and 
brief  narration  of  the  facts. 

On  January  1,  1925,  SeiSor  Carlos  Solor- 
zano  and  the  undersigned  took  the  "oath  of 
office  as  president  and  vice  president,  respec- 
tively, in  conformity  with  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  25th  of  October  of  the  same  year 
General  Chamorro  took  hold  of  the  Managua 
fortress  through  treason,  which  act  deter- 
mined the  resignation  of  President  Solorzano. 

The  Nicaraguan  constitution  establishes 
that  in  case  of  the  absolute  or  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  president  the  executive  power 
goes  into  the  hands  of  the  vice  president,  but 
Chamorro  persecuted  me,  employing  violence 
to  the  point  of  obliging  me  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  having  himself  elected  president  by  a 
discredited  congress;  that  is,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  Liberal  representatives. 

Not  Recognized  by  Latin  Republics 

Central  American  governments  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Washington  treaty  of  1923 
expressly  declared  nonrecognition  of  the 
Chamorro  government,  and  the  American 
Government,  guarantor  of  said  compact,  de- 
clared through  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg 
and  the  American  legation  in  Nicaragua  they 
qualified  the  Nicaraguan  case  as  a  question 
of  principle  and  not  of  persons,  that  from 
the  25th  of  October  he  considered  the  consti- 
tutional order  disturbed  by  the  subversive 
movement  headed  by  Chamorro  and  that  the 


Washington  treaties,  which  guaranteed  peace 
in  Central  America  would  be  faithfully  up- 
held. 

After  some  months  Chamorro,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  American  recognition  and 
popular  Nicaraguan  acceptance,  handed  his 
power  to  Sefior  Sebastian  Uriza,  who  in  turn 
resigned  the  same  favor  to  Seilor  Adolfo 
Diaz. 

The  presidencies  of  Chamorro,  Uriza,  and 
Diaz  are  equally  vitiated.  Neither  stands 
on  a  constitutional  basis.  Moreover,  the 
Washington  compacts,  sponsored  by  the 
United  States,  oblige  the  Central  American 
signatory  States  to  nonrecognition  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  originates  from  a  coup  d'etat 
or  revolution  against  a  recognized  govern- 
ment, and  these  conventions  are  the  same 
Secretary  Kellogg  affirmed  would  be  observed, 
sponsored  as  they  were  by  his  Government. 

Links  Diaz  to  Coup  D'Etat 

Nevertheless,  Diaz  has  not  only  been  recog- 
nized, but  supported  efficaciously,  notwith- 
standing his  being  one  of  the  principal  or- 
ganizers of  said  coup  d'6tat. 

Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  remain  faithful 
to  the  compacts,  refusing  to  recognize  Diaz, 
but  the  State  Department  in  spite  of  its  pre- 
cise declaration  it  had  made  that  the  case 
was  a  question  of  principles  and  not  of  per- 
sons has  recognized  him. 

Diaz  lacks  constitutional  support  and  the 
Washington  compacts  invalidate  him,  having 
as  his  only  support  influential  New  York 
bankers  connected  with  a  group  of  Nicar- 
aguan traders. 

The  responsibility  of  intervention  affects 
the  prestige  of  the  American  Government, 
while  the  yield  of  such  intervention  favors 
the  exploiters. 

During  the  whole  of  Diaz's  former  admin- 
istration a  body  of  American  marines  re- 
mained at  Managua  protecting  his  unpopu- 
larity. Today  there  are  again  at  Managua 
American  forces  to  protect  him  against  the 
people. 

In  compliance  with  my  duty,  after  exhaust- 
ing all  pacific  means  during  the  long  negotia- 
tions in  Washington  and  Central  America 
and  a  fruitless  peace  conference  at  Corinto, 
while  we  fruitlessly  proposed  to  submit  our 
civil  discord  to  the  arbitration  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  the  Central  American  govern- 
ments, I  landed  at  Puerto  Cabezas,  organiz- 
ing my  cabinet  for  the  reestablishing  of  con- 
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stitutional   order   interrupted   by    Chamorro 
and  Diaz. 

But  tlie  movements  of  my  government  are 
daily  obstructed  by  the  American  forces. 

Assails  Methods  of  Marines 

On  December  23  marines  were  landed  at 
Rio  Grande  and  Puerto  Cabezas.  Here  I  was 
notified  to  disarm  my  guard  after  surround- 
ing the  government  building,  menacing  the 
same  with  cannons  ashore  and  by  the  ships 
Denver  and  Cleveland.  The  alternative  was 
to  deliver  my  arms  or  abandon  the  town. 

My  government  remains  here  disarmed  in 
order  to  signify  by  its  presence  its  right  and 
possession. 

Hostility  is  manifest.  My  government  is 
impeded  in  collecting  imports  on  timber  in 
places  under  its  control,  which  in  no  way 
affects  the  American  Government  or  its 
creditors,  since  said  imports  are  not  com- 
prehended in  the  financial  plan. 

I  am  obstructed  in  providing  combustibles, 
and  even  provisions.  Indeed,  an  unheard-of 
act! 

The  auxiliary  schooner  Albei^t,  my  only 
means  of  communication,  was  ordered  away 
and  a  censorship  established  against  me,  thus 
leaving  me  isolated  from  my  army  and  the 
world. 

Latterly,  through  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
American  press,  the  censorship  has  been 
removed. 

The  neutral  zones  established  have  only 
served  to  protect  Diaz  and  are  hostile  to  my 
government. 

Today  I  received  advice  from  Rio  Grande 
that  a  detachment  of  marines  threw  into  the 
river  about  2,000,000  cartridges  exclusively 
our  property,  thus  depriving  us  of  important 
values  with  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of 
weakening  my  army.  Such  a  proceeding  has 
no  precedent  between  nations  at  peace. 

Points  to  His  Two  Victories 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles, 
which  favor  Diaz,  our  forces  continue  ad- 
vancing, having  obtained,  first  at  Pearl  La- 
goon and  then  in  the  interior,  two  great  vic- 
tories that  cost  Diaz  about  1,500  guns,  500,- 
000  cartridges,  and  two  strong  columns  of  his 
army  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 

There  has  been  a  manifest  determination 
to  accuse  me  of  nourishing  designs  of  chang- 
ing the  social  order  in  a  common  campaign 
with    Mexico.      Said   propaganda    denounces 


my  wicked  intentions  and  seems  simply  ab- 
surd to  those  acquainted  with  my  antecedents 
and  ideas. 

In  regards  to  our  armament,  we  purchased 
it  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  em- 
bargo there  and  after  from  wherever  we 
could  get  it,  without  compromising  any  na- 
tion or  government. 

No  Threat  to  Control  Rights 

Allusion  has  been  made  latterly  to  Ameri- 
can canal  interests  in  order  to  explain  the 
landing  of  forces,  while  in  no  manner  are 
such  interests  menaced.  I  have  declared 
that  my  government  is  a  government  of  order 
and  of  respect  for  international  agreements. 
The  same  statement  has  repeatedly  been 
made  by  the  Liberal  Party  that  supports  me, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  canal. 

There  being  no  just  cause  for  the  landing 
of  forces,  apparent  reasons  are  alleged. 
There  is  no  record  in  Nicaraguan  history  of 
any  offense  against  an  American  diplomat, 
not  even  during  anomalous  times.  The  Nica- 
raguan people  are  civilized,  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  and  demand  their  own  rights. 

As  a  continental  nation  and  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  humanity  and  democ- 
racy nourished  by  the  United  States,  this 
nation  is  highly  regarded  by  Nicaraguans, 
Misgivings  are  born  from  banking  exploita- 
tions that  utilize  national  diplomacy  for  their 
own  profits. 

My  earnest  desire  is  for  cooperation  and 
open  friendship  with  the  United  States — a 
political  and  honest  commercial  friendship 
that  Mall  benefit  both  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States.  Thus  American  continental 
prestige  will  grow;  otherwise  it  will  be 
feared,  but  not  loved.  I  still  trust  that  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  will  do  justice  to  Nicaragua. 


News  in  Brief 


The  treaty  between  the  United  States 
AND  Turkey,  known  as  the  Lausanne  Treaty, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  January  18,  fail- 
ing by  six  votes  to  attain  the  required  two- 
thirds    majority.     Senator    King,    leader    of 
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the  opposition,  stated  that  the  treaty  was 
opposed  on  three  major  grounds :  failure  to 
provide  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Wilson 
awards  to  Armenia,  guarantees  for  protec- 
tion of  non-Moslems  in  Turkey,  and  recogni- 
tion by  Turkey  of  American  nationality  of 
former  subjects  of  Turkey. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Yugoslav  Pab- 
LiAMENT  visited  Prague  in  January  to  con- 
fer with  Czechoslovak  members  of  Parliament 
in  an  interparliamentary  committee  on  cul- 
tural and  economic  matters. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  Council  has  de- 
cided to  require  no  passport  visas  from 
countries  which  require  none  from  Austrian 
citizens. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  fob  1925,  awarded 
to  Vice-President  Dawes,  has  been  given  by 
the  recipient  to  the  Walter  Hines  Page  School 
of  International  Relations. 

Brazil's  new  President,  Mr.  Washington 
Luis,  signed,  on  January  10,  a  decree  estab- 
lishing the  method  of  procedure  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  Brazilian  currency.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  a  law,  passed  some 
time  ago,  which  had  never  been  put  into 
effect.  It  establishes  the  milreis  at  12 ^^  cents 
and  provides  for  a  bond  issue. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  is  organizing 
courses  of  study  in  agriculture  and  domestic, 
medical,  and  sanitary  subjects,  to  be  broad- 
cast by  radio.  The  language  used  is  to  be 
Creole  French,  the  announcer  to  be  always 
the  same  person,  so  the  country  people  can 
become  used  to  his  voice,  and  government- 
installed  receiving  stations  with  loud  speakers 
are  to  be  put  in  many  small  villages. 

Guatemala  elected  Dr.  Lazaro  Chacon 
President  of  the  Republic  on  December  16. 
He  takes  office  on  March  15. 

Salvador's  newly  elected  President,  Pio 
Romero-Brosque,  was  the  sole  candidate  for 
the  office.  Gustavo  Vides  was  elected  Vice- 
President. 

The  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  Cuba,  who  presented  his  credentials  on 
December  IG,  is  an  Italian  by  birth.  He  went 
to  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
and  took  part  in  the  war  for  independence. 

The  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  will  meet  in  Montevideo,  the  first  session 


to  be  held  March  21.  The  first  session  of 
the  Commission  of  Jurists  will  be  in  Rio 
April  16. 

The  Pan-American  Child  Congress,  which 
was  to  have  met  in  Havana  in  February, 
has  been  postponed  until  December  on  ac- 
count of  the  damage  done  in  Havana  by  the 
hurricane. 

France  and  Mexico  have  agreed  on  an 
arbitrator  in  the  claims  arising  from  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  period.  France  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  not  be  a  Latin  American. 
After  six  months'  deliberations,  the  two  gov- 
ernments have  agreed  upon  the  eminent 
sociologist  and  internationalist,  Mr.  J 
Wyholm,  of  Sweden, 

Postponement  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence, but  increased  autonomy  for  the  islands, 
was  urged  by  Col.  Carmi  Thompson  in  his 
report  to  President  Coolidge,  submitted  to 
Congress  December  22.  The  establishment 
of  an  independent  government  department  to 
administer  the  islands  and  other  overseas 
territory  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  report.  Colonel  Thompson  gave  his  time 
and  paid  his  own  expenses  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Philippine  situation,  which  he  has 
recently  concluded. 

Twenty-seven  lynchings  had  been  pee- 
PETRATED  in  the  United  States  in  1926  up  to 
November  11,  according  to  a  report  recently 
issued  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
In  the  whole  of  1925  there  were  only  18; 
in  1924,  15.  The  Council  calls  upon  the 
churches  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  put 
down  this  blot  on  American  justice. 

The  third  Pan-American  Congress  of 
Architects  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires, 
July  1  to  10,  1927,  under  the  auspices  of  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  Argentina,  the 
secretaries  of  the  departments  of  Public 
Works,  Public  Instruction,  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other 
officials. 

Men  in  the  United  States  who  served  in 
the  World  War  will  receive  more  money  from 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  the  next  twenty 
years  than  is  represented  by  the  entire  allied 
debt  to  this  country,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  Brigadier  General  Frank  T.  Hines. 

In  a  review  of  the  events  of  1926  in 
Europe,  which  was  published  in  the  Matin, 
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Paris,  Aristide  Briand  said :  "While  certain 
preoccupying  indications  must  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  attention,  I  believe  that 
peace  is  taking  root  more  and  more  deeply 
among  all  peoples.  Whatever  may  be  done 
to  disturb  our  public  opinion,  the  French 
people  are  clearly  on  the  path  to  peace.'" 

The  second  biennial  meeting  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  August  7-12, 
1927. 

Gebmant  has  converted  some  of  her  war 
tanks  into  tractors  for  use  in  cutting  cane 
on  sugar  plantations  in  Java. 

The  first  session  or  the  Institute  of 
International  Relations  for  the  Pacific  CJoast 
was  held  December  5-12  in  the  famous  Mis- 
sion Inn  of  Riverside,  California.  The  in- 
stitute is  to  follow  lines  similar  to  those 
followed  by  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Wil- 
liamsontown,  Massachusetts. 

The  immigrants  to  be  admitted  to  this 
country  after  July  next  will  be  reduced  in 
number  to  11,126.  Before  April  1  the  Presi- 
dent fixes  the  quota  for*  each  European 
country  on  the  basis  of  the  national  origin 
of  immigrants  now  In  this  country,  instead 
of  the  foreign-born  population  in  1890.  Un- 
der the  new  law  the  quota  for  Great  Britain 
and  northern  Ireland  would  be  increased; 
also  that  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
The  immigrants  from  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Poland  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  All  countries  would  be 
permitted  a  minimum  quota  of  100. 

Captain  Frank  T.  Evans,  son  of  Rear 
Admiral  Robley  D,  Evans,  who  was  naval 
leader  in  the  war  with  Spain,  has  been 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Spain.  Captain 
Evans'  ship,  the  Pittsburgh,  recently  won  the 
battle  efficiency  pennant  of  the  cruiser  class. 
It  was  the  flagship  of  American  forces  in 
Europe  from  June,  1924,  until  July,  1926. 

The  negro  journal,  "Opportunity",  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  has  offered  for  the  third 
time  prizes  amounting  to  $1,000  for  literary, 
pictorial,  and  musical  compositions  by 
negroes.  The  competition  opened  October  1, 
1926,  and  closes  February  28,  1927. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  and  the 
World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International 


Friendship  through  the  Churches  have  a  joint 
commission  on  the  education  of  children  on 
the  subject  of  peace.  Its  objects,  according 
to  a  recent  report,  are,  among  other  things, 
to  consider  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
only  the  truth  about  other  nations,  and  to 
prevent  the  unfair  use  of  history  for  prop- 
aganda. The  encouragement  of  sympathetic 
study  of  foreign  countries  is  another  of  the 
objectives  of  the  commission. 

Germany  continues  to  deliver  nitrogen 
as  part  of  her  reparationsl  payments  to 
France. 

Mr.  Silas  H.  Strawn,  who  served  as 
special  commissioner  to  China  with  Minister 
McMurray,  who  was  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Extraterritorial- 
ity Jurisdiction  and  delegate  to  the  Special 
Conference  on  Chinese  Customs,  states  that 
the  troubles  of  China  are  internal  and  not 
external.  The  present  anti-foreign  agitation 
is  stirred  up  for  internal  political  purposes. 

A     PENDING     TREATY     BETWEEN     THE     UNITED 

States  and  Panama  binds  the  Republic  of 
Panama  to  co-operate  in  defense  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  There  is  much  opposition  to  this 
treaty  in  Europe,  where  it  is  considered  a 
violation  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  which  Panama  is  a  signatory. 

The  historic  archives  of  cast^le  at 
Simancas,  where  are  most  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  early  middle  ages  in  Spain, 
will  soon  be  made  accessible  to  foreign  stu- 
dents. The  archives  are  in  an  ancient 
twelfth-century  castle.  The  municipality  has 
now  agreed  to  build  a  residence  for  investi- 
gators and  to  establish  an  automobile  road 
from  Valladolid.  Simancas  will  then  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  historic 
centers  in  Europe,  because  of  the  wealth  of 
documents  stored  in  the  old  castle. 

Peru  has  created  a  permanent  commis- 
sion for  the  study  and  eradication  of  malaria. 

The  Shanghai  provisional  court  formally 
replaced  the  former  mixed  court  on  January 
1.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  Chinese  and  foreign  author- 
ities reached  in  September,  1926. 

The  Japanese  Emperor  Yoshohito  died 
in    Tokyo    December    25,     1926.    The    new 
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Mikado,  Hlrohito,  ascended  the  throne  on 
December  28.  He  is  the  one  hundred  twenty- 
third  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  announces  his 
policy  to  be  one  of  harmony  and  peaceful 
relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Ths  becokd  obisivtai.  Ban  Cteoss  oocc- 
FERENCE  was  held  in  Tokyo  in  November. 
Foreign  Minister  Baron  Shidehara,  In  an 
address  at  his  reception  to  the  delegates, 
voiced  Japan's  longing  to  co-operate  with 
other  nations  in  a  warfare  against  pain  and 
disaster  instead  of  against  men. 

The  Armenian  Republic  has  received 
400,000  refugees  from  Armenian  provinces  in 
Turkey  since  the  war.  Dr.  Nansen  states 
that  15,000  other  refugees  in  Greece  and 
Constantinople  wish  to  go  to  Armenia,  and 
that  10,000  more  should  be  transported  from 
Syria.  Unfortunately,  the  republic  is  not 
really  independent,  being  one  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Trans-Caucasian  federation  which 
acknowledges  the  overlordship  of  Russia. 
But  it  is  a  refuge  which  thousands  of  scat- 
tered Armenians  would  be  glad  to  reach. 

Three  Red  Cross  conferences  took  place 
in  1926 — one  in  Washington,  one  in  Tokyo, 
and  one  in  Oslo.  The  occurrence  of  serious 
disastei's  in  many  countries  and  prompt  re- 
lief by  national  societies  demonstrated  that 
it  is,  above  all,  to  the  Red  Cross  that  the 
nations  look  in  time  of  calamity. 

Tree  seeds  from  the  Douglas  fib  forests 
of  the  United  States,  amounting  to  several 
hundred  pounds,  have  been  sent  to  France, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  to  reforest  the 
battlefields.  The  American  Tree  Association, 
which  sends  the  seeds,  calls  them  an  evi- 
dence of  good  will. 

The  aerial  tour  of  United  States  army 
hydroplanes,  which  got  away  December  20, 
expects  to  touch  every  Central  and  South 
American  country  except  British  Honduras 
and  Ecuador,  and  to  make  several  stops  in 
the  larger  countries.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  trip  is  to  cement  closer  friendship  be- 
tween American  countries. 

The  issue  of  January  15  of  Univeesal 
a  paper  of  Mexico,  advocated  the  submis- 
sion    to    arbitration    of    disputes    between 


foreigners   and   Mexico   over   the   rights   of 

aliens  as  affected  by  the  new  Mexican  laws. 

A  trade  and  consular  center  for  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  of  Europe,  Central  America, 
South  America  and  the  Philippines  will  be 
established  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  and 
the  Park  Lexington  Building,  New  York 
City,  which  have  just  been  purchased  by  a 
group  of  Spanish  and  American  business  men 
incorporated  as  the  Casa  de  Las  Espanas, 
Inc. 

Exports  from  France  to  the  United 
States  in  1926  showed  a  decrease  from  the 
1925  figures,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  agreed, 
in  principle,  with  the  Italian  proposal  that 
Fiume  should  henceforth  be  the  chief  port 
for  Hungarian  trade.  Premier  Bethlen,  of 
Hungary,  expects  to  visit  Italy  in  February, 
to  settle  by  direct  negotiation  several  press- 
ing economic  problems  affecting  Hungary's 
outlet  to  the  Adriatic. 
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The  Law  and  Pboceduee  of  International 
Tribunals.  By  Jackson  H.  Ralston.  Pp. 
512  and  index.  Stanford  University  Press, 
California,  1926.     Price,  $5.00. 

This  book  is  a  revision  of  one  published 
by  Mr.  Ralston  in  1910,  under  the  title  "In- 
ternational Arbitral  Law  and  Procedure." 
Much  water  has  gone  under  the  mill  since 
1910,  and  the  story  of  international  tribunals 
is  a  wider  one  than  that  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  century. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice has  been  established.  Arbitral  tribunals 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Mixed  Commission  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  and  other  commis- 
sions, including  the  Mixed  Claims  Commis- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
have  begun  to  function  since  1910. 

Therefore  a  book  which  aims,  as  does  this 
one,  to  give  a  r6sum6  of  the  views  of  arbitra- 
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tors  on  certain  international  questions  arid 
the  practice  of  international  courts  has  a 
richer  fund  of  material  from  which  to  collect 
its  data. 

Mr.  Ralston  has  adhered  substantially  to 
the  outline  of  his  previous  book,  enlarging 
and  rewriting  a  good  deal  of  the  material. 
Certain  additions  have  been  made.  The 
chapter  on  government  has  been  expanded 
to  two  chapters.  The  appendix  contains 
valuable  new  material  in  the  statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Justice  and  the  rules 
of  the  court. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  index  is  of 
particular  excellence. 

Mr.  Ralston  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to 
write  upon  his  subject  because  of  his  ex- 
perience. He  was  American  agent  in  the 
Pious  Fund  case;  umpire  of  the  Venezuelan 
Claims  Commission ;  editor  of  "Venezuelan 
Arbitrations,  1903,"  and  "French-Venezuelan 
Mixed  Claims  Commission  of  1902."  His 
booli,  distinctive  in  its  field,  is  indispensable 
to  every  careful  student  of  international 
processes. 

The  United  States  and  France.  Some 
Opinions  on  International  Gratitude. 
Selected,  with  Foreword,  by  James  Brown 
Scott.  Pp.  175.  Oxford  University  Press, 
American  Branch,  New  York,  1926.  Price, 
$2.75. 

Dr.  Scott's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  many  reasons  why  he  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  select  pertinent  documents 
and  essays  on  the  topic  of  his  book.  An- 
other reason,  possibly  even  more  vital  to  the 
subject,  is  his  familiarity  with  France,  her 
point  of  view,  and  with  her  language.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Scott's  book  of  1924,  Le  Francais 
Langue  Diplomatique  Modeme,  written  in 
French,  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy and  given  the  gold  medal  of  the  French 
language,  a  signal  honor. 

The  present  book,  now  being  translated 
into  French,  was  published  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. It  treats  of  our  early  relations  with 
France  and  the  assistance  she  rendered  the 
struggling  colonies. 

After  a  foreword,  illuminating  and  grace- 
ful, the  compiler  adds  the  material  clauses 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  two 
treaties  with  France  of  1778,  the  contracts  of 
1782  and  1783  for  the  repayment  of  loans 
made  by  France,  and  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain    of    1783,    acknowledging    our    Inde- 


pendence. Then  comes  the  body  of  the  book. 
It  consists  of  extracts  from  historical  articles 
by  Jared  Sparks  and  letters  by  George 
Sumner  and  others,  which  were  written  in 
the  first  instance  for  foreign  journals,  run 
later,  in  translation,  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, Washington,  D.  C,  in  1847,  and 
here  reprinted. 

These  extracts  from  the  best  authorities 
of  their  day  review  the  whole  of  our  relations 
with  France  before  and  during  the  Revolution 
in  America;  they  show,  without  bias,  how 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies 
was  really  made  secure  by  the  aid  of  our 
first  and  only  ally,  France. 

The  book  is  good  history  and  interesting 
reading;  it  also  throws  no  little  light  on  the 
general  question  of  international  debts  and 
international  gratitude.  The  book  is  a  con- 
tribution to  a  better  international  under- 
standing. 

Paths  to  World  Peace.  By  Bolton  C. 
Waller.  Pp.  224  and  index.  George,  Allen 
&  Unwin  Co.,  London,  1926.     Price,  5s.  net. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  writer  of 
this  book  uses  the  plural  number  in  his  title. 
He  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  single,' 
direct  road  to  world  peace.  Since  the  causes 
of  war  are  so  many  and  so  varied,  they  must 
be  adjusted,  one  by  one,  and  by  methods  often 
widely  different.  Yet  the  belief  that  war 
can  be  overcome  is,  he  thinks,  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  history,  a  general 
and  increasing  doctrine.  Therefore  some,  at 
least,  of  the  ways  to  approach  peace  can  be 
mapped. 

Before  outlining  the  best  approaches  to- 
ward peace,  Mr.  Waller  discusses  non-resist- 
ance, which  he  calls  "Pacifism."  He  criticises 
it,  not  as  wrong,  but  as  ineffective,  as  un- 
constructive.  How  to  translate  good-will  into 
appropriate  political  action  is  the  main  prob- 
lem. 

Education  and  the  promotion  of  good-will, 
though  needful,  are  not  enough.  Mr.  Waller's 
next  step  is  to  transmute  the  word  peace  into 
"human  well-being,"  to  which  peace  is  but  a 
means  and  a  by-product.  Prevention  of  war 
is  vital,  but  a  harmonious  world  society  is  its 
end  and  purpose.  Here  he  reaches  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  book  is  an  analysis  and  critique  upon  it. 

The  questions  the  league  has  to  consider 
are  many  and  of  overwhelming  difficulty. 
Stability  for  the  moment,  without  sacrificing 
liberty    and    flexibility,    are    its    great    task. 
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To  meet  Its  obligations  the  League  should, 
thinks  Mr.  Waller,  be  considerably  made  over. 

Here  the  author  takes  into  consideration 
the  criticisms,  particularly  American  criti- 
cisms, of  the  League.  He  does  not  give 
enough  weight  to  the  possibility  of  inter- 
national justice  as  a  real  foundation,  nor 
see  how  that  has  been  worked  out  in  the 
United  States.  Codification  of  international 
law  seems  to  him  so  difficult  as  to  lie  far 
in  the  future. 

Yet  he  does  see  many  gaps  in  the  League's 
eflicieucy  and  makes  various  suggestions  for 
its  improvement.  Most  important  among 
them  is  the  idea  of  a  subdivision  of  League 
members  into  regional  groups  to  consider  re- 
gional questions;  where  pressure  is  to  be 
brought  upon  recalcitrant  States,  this,  too, 
should  be  regional  to  win  support.  This  ar- 
rangement would  substitute  understood  and 
clear-cut  obligations  in  place  of  vague,  far- 
reaching  ones. 

The  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League 
would  then  consider  only  questions  of  world- 
wide import,  matters  which  ought  to  be 
handled  by  the  League  itself.  There  would 
be  some  danger  of  intergroup  rivalries  in 
such  an  organization  of  nations,  but  with  a 
well-organized  central  body  he  thinks  that 
danger  would  be  forestalled. 

Mr.  Waller  has  the  well-known  European 
obsession  for  coercive  measures  and  magni- 
fies, even  beyond  its  merits,  political  action  in 
place  of  judicial  procedure ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  school  of  thought  most  prevalent  in 
America  has  modified  this  European  cast 
of  mind. 

The  book  is  a  hopeful  analysis  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  League's  further  efficiency 
and  very  well  worth  careful  study. 

Man  and  His  Fellows.  By  Ernest  M.  Hop- 
kins. Pp.  92.  Princeton  University  Press, 
1926.    Price,  $1.50. 

President  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
gave  these  three  lectures  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  1925,  under  the 
Henry  La  Barre  Jayne  Foundation.  In  them 
he  surveys  the  trend  of  present  civilization, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  and  points 
out  certain  principles  and  policies  which 
should  take  the  place  of  slogans  in  our  daily 
life — social,  industrial,  and  civic. 

There  is  a  chatty,  rambling  style  to  the 
lectures  which  makes  them  less  easy  to 
follow  in  print  than  if  they  had  more  closely 


followed  an  essay  outline.  Nevertheless, 
from  a  mind  of  the  caliber  of  President  Hop- 
kins, the  leisurely  manner  of  a  soliloquy  has 
a  special  charm. 

One  who  longs  to  formulate  a  philosophy 
for  these  days  will  do  well  to  study  these 
addresses. 

DisKAELi,  Alien  Patriot.  By  E.  L.  Raymond. 
Pp.  346.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York, 
1926. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  read  slowly  and  care- 
fully. The  life  of  Disraeli  cannot  be  under- 
stood, scarcely  even  followed  at  all,  with- 
out a  clear  knowledge  of  English  politics 
during  his  lifetime.  The  story  brings  in  such 
other  prominent  figures  as  Peel,  Palmerston, 
Russell,  and  Gladstone.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War,  of  the  "No  Popery" 
slogan,  and  of  crucial  moments  in  the  omni- 
present Irish  question.  Therefore  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's book  is  really  a  history  of  English 
politics  from  about  1830  to  Disraeli's  death, 
in  1881.  Yet  these  events  are  viewed  con- 
sistently, as  they  related  to  the  Jewish- 
English  politician,  who  understood  England 
so  much  better  than  England  understood 
him. 

Disraeli,  with  all  his  apparent  inconsist- 
encies, is  made  entirely  logical  under  the 
author's  treatment.  The  book  is  not  a 
eulogy ;  but  its  subject  is  judged,  as  he  should 
be,  in  his  character  as  Jew,  an  Oriental — • 
English  sincerely,  but  only  by  adoption.  He 
is  judged  especially  as  a  genius  whose  loyal- 
ties are  to  other  standards  than  those  of  the 
typical  Britich  mind.  Thus  is  explained 
much  apparent  opportunism  and  many  super- 
ficial insincerities  without  damage  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Raymond  frequently  pauses  in  the  rush 
of  events  to  illuminate  the  course  of  Disraeli 
by  the  political,  religious,  and  social  views  ex- 
pressed in  his  novels,  many  of  which  were 
probably  somewhat  biographical. 

One  lays  the  book  down  with  a  clear  im- 
pression that  the  Jewish  Prime  Minister, 
though  sometimes  a  comedian  and  frequently 
out  of  taste,  was,  nevertheless,  an  unmis- 
takable genius  and  a  practical  statesman, 
who  served  England  as  well  as  she  would  let 
him  serve  her. 

East  Wind.  By  Amy  Loiccll.  Pp.  240. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1926.  Price, 
$2.25. 
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East  Wind  Is  the  second  of  three  volumes 
of  poems  left  by  Miss  Lowell  when  she  died. 
"What's  o'clock,"  published  in  1925,  con- 
tained some  poems  and  lines  as  beautiful 
and  meaningful  as  any  that  Amy  Lowell  has 
written.  This  second  book,  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, is  somber,  even  to  bleakness.  There 
is  no  poem  in  it  so  jocund,  so  responsive  to 
nature  as  is  "Purple  Crackles,"  in  the  first 
volume.  Nothing  comparable  to  the  thought- 
ful, but  tender  agnosticism  of  "Evelyn  Ray ;" 
no  single  line  to  compare  with,  "The  silver- 
slippered  moon  treads  the  blue  tiles  of  the 
sky." 

East  Wind  is  a  collection  of  poem  narra- 
tives told  in  the  rambling,  even  drawling 
fashion  of  the  New  England  countryside. 
Each  tale  is  of  some  morbid  thing,  however. 
There  is  real  understanding  of  the  sort  of 
reaction  which  the  stern,  repressed  moralist 
makes  to  dark  events  outside  the  common- 
place; real  sympathy  with  the  type  to  be 
found  in  our  northern  hill  country. 

Yet  there  is  too  much  grayness  in  the  col- 
lection. There  is,  also,  in  that  same  people, 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  loveliness  which 
should  have  been  presented  to  make  a  com- 
plete picture.  Miss  Lowell  was  never  in- 
significant; but  this  whole  book  lacks  dis- 
tinction because  of  its  unrelieved  atmos- 
phere of  gloom,  its  too  little  contrast.  East 
Winds  are  not  so  constant,  even  in  the  land 
of  grim  repressions. 

World  Wab  Debt  Settlements.  By  Harold 
G.  Moulton  and  Leo  Paavolsky.  Pp.  448 
and  index.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1926.    Price,  $2. 

This  publication,  by  two  experts  of  the 
Institute  of  Economics,  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  simple  clarity  of  expression  and 
a  basis  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  first  seven  chapters  are,  with  a  few 
changes  in  arrangement,  substantially  as  they 
were  printed  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for 
March,  April,  May,  June  and  August,  under 
the  title  "The  Problem  of  International 
Debts."  To  these  are  added  chapters  on  the 
Extent  of  American  Cancellation,  Changing 
Policies,  and  Issues  in  Suspense. 

The  discussion  of  the  foregoing  problems 
fills  about  one-third  of  the  book;  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  are  appendices,  contain- 
ing   reparations    documents,    United    States 


debt    settlements,    and   British    debt    settle- 
ments. 

With  its  index,  the  volume  is  a  really  in- 
valuable tool  for  any  student  of  economic  and 
financial  adjustments  between  nations  since 
the  war. 

By  the  Citt  of  the  Long  Sand;  A  Tale  of 
New  China.  By  Alice  Tisdale  Hobart.  Pp. 
329.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Here  is  a  book  in  which  China  is  the 
background,  the  atmosphere  in  which  a  do- 
mestically-minded woman  lives  her  drama. 
She  is  the  wife  of  an  agent  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican oil  company,  a  man  who  has  served  his 
apprenticeship  before  his  marriage,  and  now 
husband  and  wife  together  call  upon  their 
inherited  pioneer  spirit  as  their  company 
drops  them  here  and  there  on  the  frontiers 
of  modern  trade. 

In  a  civilization  old,  devious  and  oriental, 
the  pair  must  pursue  the  methods  of  a  west- 
ern commerce  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  "tall 
New  York  skyscraper."  which  sends  them 
out  and  provides  their  brass-tagged  beds  and 
tables. 

All  this  calls  for  a  very  special  brand  of 
loyalty,  and  a  vision  wide  enough  to  see 
the  romance  of  foreign  trade.  So,  for  her 
husband  and  all  their  chance  visitors,  the 
woman  organizes,  over  and  over,  according 
to  an  American  ideal,  her  little  make-shift 
homes,  and  loves  each  one.  She  feels  herself 
a  needed  cog  in  the  vast  machine  of  com- 
merce, and  visualizes  all  the  little  lamps  of 
China,  kept  alight  through  the  business 
efficiency,  acumen,  and  integrity  of  the  oil 
company  of  America. 

The  bleak  plains  of  Manchuria  first  claim 
the  couple,  then  with  little  warning  they  go 
to  other  frontier  trading  posts,  until  at  last, 
after  nine  years,  they  are  sent  far  up  the 
Yangtse  River  to  a  great  house,  where  they 
remain  for  three  years.  This  is  Changsa,  In 
Hunan,  the  "City  of  the  Long  Sand." 

There  they  experience  vividly  the  perils  of 
the  river,  perils  of  flood,  perils  of  drought. 
War  sweeps  across  their  little  island  colony. 
There  are  student  uprisings.  And  all 
through  there  is  the  fatalistic  background  of 
China,  inscrutible  and  ancient,  but  with 
modernism  in  its  more  sinister  aspects  rend- 
ing the  old  civilization. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Tayne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843.  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  l-^uropean  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Mlnot,  I'^ebruMi-y  10,  1026,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Mlnot  was  the 
borne  of  William  I.add.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  pros'isionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially oi'ganlzed,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  L^dd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  New  Yorli  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August.  1815,  ^nd  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828.  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  i^eace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  I'eace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  Americau  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909;  in  Baltimore,  1911;  in  St.  Louis,  1913; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interiirarliamen- 
tary  Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where  its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  he  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  caU 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion, 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  Ameiicau  Peace  Society  reatlirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  In 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Ijargely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  oi)ponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
International  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and   a   newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nation.s  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  otficial  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  T^eajrue  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States ; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  resiject  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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RETURNING  TO  REALITIES 

MEMBERS  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  and  others  interested,  ap- 
parently wish  to  be  kept  informed  of  the 
Society's  plans  to  commemorate  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  May  8,  1928.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  each  month  to  the  plans  for  this 
commemoration,  as  they  may  develop. 
Since  Mr.  Lacey  C.  Zapf  took  on  his  duties 
as  business  manager,  January  15,  things 
have  begun  to  move. 

We  are  discovering  evidences  of  interest 
in  our  work,  some  of  them  from  sources 
we  had  not  suspected.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, business  men,  members  of  our  gov- 
ernment, lawyers,  professors,  whose  words 
of  encouragement  tend  to  show  that  the 
plans  already  started  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction. 

Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  writing  under  date  of  January 
18,  was  kind  enough  to  say:  "I  am 
sure  that  the  Association  will  approach 
this  problem  with  sane  and  constructive 
methods." 

Rowland  "W.  Boyden,  unofficial  ob- 
server for  the  United  States  on  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  wrote :  "I  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  Society's  purposes." 

C.  D.  Allin,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
wrote  under  date  of  December  31 :  "You 
have  made  your  magazine  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  sources  of  material  on  world 
questions." 


Herbert  S.  Houston,  President  of  the 
Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndicate  of  New 
York,  wrote  under  date  of  January  19 : 
"The  American  Peace  Society  has  a  great 
history,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  go  on  mak- 
ing great  history." 

Mr.  George  F.  Cahill,  manufacturer  of 
flood-light  projectors.  New  York,  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for  a 
number  of  his  friends.  To  each  he  wrote 
a  personal  letter,  from  one  of  which  we 
take  this  sentence :  "While,  I  suppose,  you 
are  oversupplied  with  periodicals  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  peace  subjects,  I  feel  cer- 
tain if  you  can  catch  a  little  time  to  look 
over  the  Advocate  that  you  will  find  it 
informing  and  satisfying  to  your  sense  of 
the  realities  and  possibilities  in  this  great 
field." 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Collier,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  American  University, 
referring  to  a  recent  article  in  this  maga- 
zine, said:  "Thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  reading  this  article.  I  am  going  to 
lend  it  to  some  of  my  friends  to  read.  It 
will  do  them  good." 

John  L.  Harvey,  attorney  of  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  recently  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  said  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  : 
"The  fact  that  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
it  does  not  interfere  with  my  believing  it 
to  be  the  most  useful  to  the  great  cause 
of  any  of  the  periodicals  that  come  to  my 
attention." 

Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, writing  under  date  of  February  14, 
said:  "The  centennial  anniversary  which 
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the  American  Peace  Society  is  to  celebrate 
in  May  (1928)  is  an  occasion  which  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  NeAv  Hampshire, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  State  was  the 
birthplace  of  William  Ladd."  Senator 
Moses  was  kind  enough  to  enclose  a  list  of 
ten  prominent  persons  in  his  State  who 
he  thought  might  be  interested. 

Senator  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana, 
imder  date  of  February  16,  wrote :  "If  the 
object  is  to  promote  those  friendly  and 
Christian  sentiments  that  ultimately  will 
lead  to  peace,  why,  of  course,  I  am  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  it  and  shall  do  anything 
and  everything  in  my  power  to  aid  you  in 
your  enterprise." 

Hon.  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  under  date  of  January  27, 
writes:  "I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  publi- 
cation and,  indeed,  try  in  many  ways  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  movement." 

Hon.  William  A.  Oldfield,  member  of 
Congress  and  Democratic  whip,  wrote 
under  date  of  February  17:  "I  think  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundreth  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Peace  Society  is 
an  important  occasion." 

Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  member  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee,  formerly  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  under 
date  of  January  26,  wrote:  "I  have  an 
excellent  opinion  of  your  organization  and 
its  objectives." 

H.  H.  Raymond,  head  of  the  Atlantic 
Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines, 
writing  under  date  of  February  4,  closed 
his  letter  with  the  words :  "Anything  that 
I  can  do  to  assist  you  in  making  a  success 
of  your  work  will  be  cheerfully  done." 

Among  the  officials  in  various  chambers 
of  commerce,  William  F.  Saunders,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Mexico,  wrote  under  date  of 
February  3 :  "I  am  very  much  interested 


in  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its 
work."  Edwin  B.  Lord,  manager  of  th« 
Jersey  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wrote 
under  date  of  February  8:  "Be  assured 
that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  further  the  interests  of  your 
organization."  And  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  Mr.  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  wrote :  "If  at  any  time  I  can 
be  of  service  to  you  in  connection  with 
your  work  with  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know." 

As  a  part  of  the  program.  President 
Theodore  E.  Burton  is  already  asking  men 
of  position  and  influence  for  advice.  He 
is  also  writing  to  key  men  in  each  of  the 
forty-eight  States  with  the  view  that  they 
become  officially  aligned  with  the  So- 
ciety's labors. 

Letters  are  being  sent  to  presidents  of 
historical  societies  of  various  States,  to 
patriotic  organizations,  to  commercial  and 
trade  bodies,  for  suggestions  and  lists  of 
persons  to  be  invited  to  the  Centennial 
Conference. 

These  facts,  picked  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom, will  be  of  interest  especially  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  lead  them  to  send 
to  the  Washington  office  their  own  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  nature  of  next 
year's  gathering.  They  will  wish  to  nomi- 
nate persons  for  members  of  the  Society, 
and  to  suggest  the  names  of  others  to  in- 
vite. The  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  acquainted  as  they  are  with 
the  purposes  and  traditions,  are  the  hope — 
by  aU  means,  the  outstanding  hope — of 
those  laboring  as  best  they  can  to  realize 
something  especially  worthy  when  men  and 
women  shall  meet  fittingly  to  commemo- 
rate the  heroic  struggle  of  a  century. 
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LACEY  C.  ZAPF,  BUSINESS 
MANAGER 

It  is  fitting  that  the  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  should  know  more 
of  Mr.  Lacey  C.  Zapf,  our  new  Business 
Manager,  in  charge  of  the  Membership  and 
Endowment  Division,  Mr.  Zapf,  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  married  and  a  father 
of  two  children,  nine  and  seventeen  years 
of  age.  He  graduated  from  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity in  1905,  and  later  from  Hiron's 
Practical  Business  College.  He  pursued 
courses  in  George  Washington  University, 
specializing  in  foreign  trade,  international 
and  maritime  law.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Georgetown  Law  School  of  Georgetown 
University.  He  has  had  eight  years  of 
newspaper  work,  four  years  in  the  manu- 
facturing field,  and  since  1913  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  has  done  special  legal  work 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  has 
served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  He 
was  Administrative  Officer  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  during  the  early  part  of  the 
World  War.  He  helped  to  organize  the 
Tanners'  Council  of  America,  after  which 
he  took  charge  of  the  Eastern  District  as 
General  Agent  of  the  Council.  He  then 
became  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Eesearch,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  handled  the  for- 
eign trade  work  of  the  chamber.  He  was 
Executive  officer  of  the  International 
Trade  Conference  in  1919.  During  1919 
and  1920  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Per- 
manent Organization  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  American  Delegation 
to  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  in 
1920.  From  1920  to  1926  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  abroad. 


IS  IT  SO  BAD? 

IN  a  recent  address,  the  President  of 
one  of  our  leading  universities,  after 
expressing  his  concern  for  his  country  and 
lauding  the  spirit  of  Locarno,  said:  "Un- 
happily, the  policies  as  to  international  af- 
fairs— or  perhaps  the  lack  of  policies — 
that  have  been  pursued  by  our  government 
since  the  Armistice  have  made  this  nation 
of  ours  a  dangerous  derelict  adrift  on  the 
high  seas  of  international  intercourse  and 
lying  straight  across  the  path  of  every  ship 
that  sails  laden  with  the  precious  cargo  of 
international  friendship  and  concord." 
Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?  We  think  not. 
It  is  not  fair  to  accuse  the  United  States 
of  having  no  policies  since  the  Armistice. 
We  have  had  a  positive  policy  toward  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  policy  has  been 
twofold:  First,  not  to  sign  the  Covenant; 
second,  to  co-operate  with  agencies  of  the 
League  as  may  seem  to  us  wise,  in  concrete 
situations  as  they  arise. 

These  policies  were  clearly  defined  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  beginning  July  10, 
1919,  and  lasting  with  some  interruptions 
until  March  19,  1920.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Senate  that  we  should  enter  the 
League,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
should  we  wish  to  withdraw  we  would  be 
the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  we  had 
fulfilled  our  obligations  under  the  terms 
of  the  Covenant;  with  the  understanding 
that  we  decline  to  agree  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  another  power  by  force  of  arms,  ex- 
cept upon  action  of  our  Congress  in  every 
case;  that  we  accept  no  mandates  for  the 
control  of  new  territory  except  by  action 
of  Congress;  that  we  reserve  for  ourselves 
the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  given 
question  is  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion ;  that  we  refuse  to  imperil  our  Monroe 
Doctrine;  that  we  withhold  our  assent  to 
the  transfer  of  certain  German  rights  to 
Japan;  that  no  person  shaU  represent  us 
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abroad  save  by  act  of  Congress  providing 
for    his    appointment    and    defining    his 
powers;  that  the  Eeparations  Commission 
shall  not  interfere  with  reports  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  save  with  the 
approval  of  Congress;  that  we  assume  no 
financial  obligations  under  the  Covenant, 
outside  our  regular  dues,  save  by  act  of 
Congress;  that  the  League  shall  take  no 
steps  toward  the  limitation  of  armaments 
in  the  United  States  save  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Congress;  that  we  reserve 
the  right  to  permit  nationals  of  a  covenant- 
breaking  State  to  continue  their  relations 
with  nationals  of  the  United  States;  that 
we  refuse  to  approve  any  act  of  the  League 
illegal  under  the  laws  of  our  United  States ; 
that  we  withhold  our  assent  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  relating  to 
international  problems  of  labor,  save  by 
act  of  Congress ;  that  we  have  equal  voting 
power  witii  every  other  member  of  the 
League.    We  added  the  hope  that  Ireland 
should  be  admitted  to  the  League.    These 
so-called  "reservations"  represent  positive 
policies  of  the  Senate  seven  years  ago.    It 
is  probable  that  they  are  still  vital  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Since  these 
policies  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  friends  of  the  League,  President  Hard- 
ing was  elected  upon  a  platform  opposed 
to  our  entrance  into  the  League.  The  same 
is  true  of  President  Coolidge.     We  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
objections  to  these  reservations.    They  are 
quite  reasonable,  wholly  germane,  and  vital 
to  our  democratic  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icies.   The  point  here  is,  however,  it  is  not 
just  to  accuse  our  government  with  "a 
lack  of  policies." 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
co-operate  with  the  League.  The  Covenant 
of  the  League  went  into  force  January  10, 
1920,  at  4 :15  p.  m.  Four  days  later  Presi- 
dent Wilson  convoked  the  Council  of  the 
League,  and  on  November  15  of  that  year 
he  convoked  the  Assembly  of  the  League. 


Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  League 
our  State  Department  appointed  a  jurist 
to  sit  with  the  League  Commission  to  settle 
the  Aaland  Islands  dispute.     It  has  had 
unofficial  representatives  at  a  number  of 
conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League;  for  example,  at  the  Brussels  In- 
ternational Financial  Conference  in  1920, 
at  the  Conference  on  Transit  and  Com- 
munication, Geneva,  and  at  the  Conference 
on   Customs   Formalities   in    1923.      Our 
State  Department  communicates  all  trea- 
ties to  the  League  of  Nations  for  registra- 
tion.    Our  government  is  associated  with 
the    International   Hydrographic    Bureau 
now  under  the  League.    It  was  represented 
on  the  Temporary  Mixed  Commission  for 
the  Reduction  of  Armaments;  it  is  still 
working  with  that  commission.    It  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  International  Conference 
on  Traffic  in  Arms  in  1925.     Our  govern- 
ment sent  a  delegate  in  1923  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Obscene  Publications;  to  the 
Opium  Conference  in  1923,  1924,  1925; 
to  the  Conference  on  Women  and  Children 
in  1923,  1925.    Dr.  Gumming,  our  govern- 
ment's health  officer,  and  others  among  our 
health  experts,  are  working  with  health 
agencies  of  the  League.    Thus,  again,  we 
have  had  rather  clear-cut  policies  toward 
the  League  of  Nations. 

We  have  definite  policies  in  other  re- 
spects. Recalling  that  we  were  looked 
upon,  when  lending  money  to  our  associ- 
ates in  the  war,  as  "saviors  of  the  world," 
we  are  now  asking  our  debtors  to  pay  some- 
thing on  account.  We  played  a  part  in  the 
war,  borrowed  no  money  from  other  gov- 
ernments, and  now,  having  increased  our 
national  debt  from  one  to  twenty-five  bil- 
lions, we  are  asking  for  no  reparations  and 
demanding  no  territory.  It  is  our  policy 
to  be  lenient.  We  have  demanded  nothing 
from  other  governments  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  grant.  We  have  canceled  large 
amounts  due  to  us  under  contracts  as 
clearly  and  mutually  acceptable  as  ever  a 
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contract  has  been.  We  kept  an  army  in 
Germany  upon  the  request  of  our  associ- 
ates and  under  an  agreement  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  met  out  of  the  first  install- 
ments from  reparations.  When,  instead, 
some  of  our  associates  collected  and  di- 
vided the  money,  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
accept  the  situation.  Since,  under  the 
Dawes  Plan,  some  of  our  debtors  are  being 
paid  by  Germany,  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
suggest  that  we  be  paid  something  on  ac- 
count. It  has  been  our  policy  to  ask  for 
equal  commercial  rights  in  former  enemy 
territories  taken  over  by  our  associates.  It 
has  been  our  policy  toward  the  League's 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
not  to  scrap  principles  found  to  have  been 
essential  to  our  success  as  a  union  of  free, 
sovereign,  independent  States.  It  has  been 
our  policy  to  favor  the  independence  of 
China.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  our  canal  and 
the  independence  of  Panama,  and  to  stand 
for  popular  government  in  Central 
America.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  limit  competi- 
tion in  arms,  and  to  make  sacrifices  in  be- 
half of  such  a  policy.  We  stand  for  the 
equality  of  States  before  the  law,  for  the 
extension  of  that  law,  and  for  the  processes 
of  justice.  We  refuse  to  whittle  away  our 
influence  by  signing  a  contract  to  preserve 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  to  take  sides  in  the  many  vexatious 
issues  facing  the  newly  created  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  It  is  our  policy  to  keep 
our  democratic  control  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. We  propose  to  stand  by  our  tried 
principles  of  political  science  and  constitu- 
tional law.  We  still  believe  that  a  com- 
pact to  keep  the  peace  is  stronger  and  more 
promising  than  a  compact  to  enforce  peace. 
We  have  not  forsaken  our  faith  in  re- 
curring conferences  for  the  upbuilding  of 
international  law,  and  in  a  free,  universal. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
adjudicating  disputes  between  the  States 


of  the  world  as  does  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  disputes  between 
States  of  our  Union. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  there  may  be 
nations  wandering  as  dangerous  derelicts 
"adrift  on  the  high  seas  of  international 
intercourse  and  lying  straight  across  the 
path  of  every  ship  that  sails  laden  with 
the  precious  cargo  of  international  friend- 
ship and  concord."  We  fail  to  see,  how- 
ever, how  it  can  be  justly  charged  that 
among  them  floats  the  United  States  of 
America. 


INTERNATIONAL  WORK  FOR 
HEALTH 

WORK  to  promote  the  health  of  ua 
human  beings  affects  us  where  we 
live.  It  is  to  us  of  primary  importance. 
That  this  work  is  going  on  concerns  us  all. 
That  it  is  being  pushed  on  an  interna- 
tional plane  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  For 
these  reasons  Surgeon  General  Gumming, 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Director  of  the  Pan-American  Sani- 
tary Bureau,  is  a  very  interesting  man. 
When  he  speaks  upon  his  work  he  draws 
the  attention  of  us  all.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view he  said :  "However  difficult  it  may 
be  to  secure  satisfactory  international 
agreement  in  other  fields,  it  is,  by  com- 
parison, a  relatively  simple  matter  for  the 
health  authorities  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  act  in  harmony  in  matters  of 
health  and  sanitation."  In  his  interview, 
the  doctor  granted  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties, particularly  as  to  the  bodies  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  mutually  agreed  upon. 
There  are  three  outstanding  official  inter- 
national health  organizations:  The  Inter- 
national Office  of  Public  Hygiene,  with 
headquarters  at  Paris,  first  to  enter  the 
field;  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Pan-American 
Union  at  Washington,  especially  concerned 
with  health  problems  of  the  American  re- 
publics ;  and,  lately,  the  Health  Committee 
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of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Geneva.  The  Pan-American  Sani- 
tary Bureau  is  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, in  so  far  as  their  relations  with  the 
International  Sanitary  OjSice  are  con- 
cerned. Since  the  last  International  Sani- 
tary Conference  held  in  Paris  last  June, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a 
closer  and  more  effective  co-operation  and 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

Among  the  basic  principles  agreed  upon 
by  the  sixty  nations  represented  in  these 
three  international  bodies,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  prompt  notification  shall  be 
given  by  each  of  the  signatory  powers  of 
the  "first  cases"  of  plague,  such  as  yellow 
fever  or  cholera,  as  it  appears  in  the  terri- 
tory of  any  of  these  nations.  This  is  true 
for  epidemics  of  smallpox  and  typhus 
fever.  Such  notifications  are  reciprocal. 
It  is  planned  to  have  them  reach  the  chief 
health  authorities  of  all  the  nations  con- 
cerned with  the  utmost  dispatch.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  diseases  by  the  way  of  commerce  or 
otherwise.  The  notifications  are  made  by 
telegraph  or  radio.  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  and  expense,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  International  Office  of  Paris,  the 
Health  Section  of  the  League,  and  the 
Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau  act  as 
central  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of 
these  reports. 

From  Dr.  Cumming's  statement  it  is 
clear  that  careful  and  scientific  thought  is 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  this  business. 
The  first  reports  are  to  be  followed  by  in- 
formation giving  in  detail  the  progress  of 
the  outbreak,  the  extension  of  the  disease 
to  other  districts,  if  such  occur,  and  the 
measures  which  are  being  taken  to  control 
the  disease  and  to  prevent  its  spread. 
"When  the  disease  has  been  exterminated 
or  placed  under  sanitary  control,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  menace  to  other  countries, 
notification  follows. 


It  appears  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
preparation,  publication,  and  distribution 
of  annual  summaries  of  the  health  activi- 
ties of  the  signatory  powers.  These  sum- 
maries are  intended  to  give  detailed  infor- 
mation upon  sanitary  and  health  condi- 
tions in  the  reporting  countries.  It  is 
planned  further  to  issue  and  exchange  re- 
ports of  progress  in  research,  in  health  ad- 
ministration, and  in  methods  for  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  disease. 

Undoubtedly,  Surgeon  General  Gum- 
ming is  justified  in  the  statement  that  "the 
time  has  passed  when  measures  for  the 
control  of  the  spread  of  disease  from  one 
country  to  another  may  be  limited  to  quar- 
antine and  inspection  at  ports  of  entry. 
Disease  does  not  recognize  international 
boundaries  and  is  not  concerned  with  inter- 
national policy;  disease  is  most  effectively 
controlled  in  the  places  where  it  exists." 

This  worldwide  effort  to  control  disease 
and  to  exterminate  it  wherever  possible  is 
an  encouragement  to  us  all.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  "Pope's  Essay  on  Man," 
it  contains  many  a  nugget  of  truth;  for 
example : 

"Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of 

sense, 
Lie   in   three   words  —  health,   peace,   and 

competence." 


THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE 

THE  Little  Entente,  made  up  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Eumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, is  in  the  main  the  achievement  of 
Dr.  Benesh,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  Czechoslovakia.  Due  somewhat  to  the 
advances  of  Italy  toward  Eumania  and 
Hungary,  and  somewhat  to  other  causes, 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings  have 
arisen  among  the  members  of  the  alliance. 
It  is  reported  that  Rumania  is  not  as 
friendly  as  formerly.  Government  crises 
in  Yugoslavia  have  tended  to  distract  the 
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attention  of  that  country  from  her  rela- 
tions with  her  eolaborers. 

The  fifth  cabinet  of  M.  Uzunovich  lasted 
but  four  days.  The  two  government  par- 
ties in  Yugoslavia — the  Eadicals  and  the 
Eadich — find  it  difficult  to  do  anything  to- 
gether. Yugoslavia  seems  to  be  suffering 
from  politics-itis.  The  problem  in  Yugo- 
slavia seems  to  demand  a  new  election 
without  too  much  interference  from  the 
officials  in  power.  In  the  presence  of  such 
a  situation,  there  seems  to  be  little  time 
in  Yugoslavia  for  attention  to  the  Little 
Entente. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  the  Little  En- 
tente has  served  as  an  agency  for  the  pro- 
motion of  order  in  Central  Europe.  Dr. 
Soucek,  editor  of  the  Central  European 
Observer,  points  out  that,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  good  order  in  Central  Europe,  as 
an  alliance  originally  to  prevent  Hungary 
from  violating  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  Entente  has  been  one  of  the 
most  influential  factors  in  the  pacification 
of  Central  Europe.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  Prague 
have  recently  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  the 
Little  Entente.  The  Bucharest  press  has 
greeted  the  recent  treaty  between  France 
and  Rumania  as  increasing  the  value  of 
the  Little  Entente.  Every  time  it  is 
charged  that  there  are  strained  relations 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Little  Entente,  it 
is  officially  denied  in  all  three  capitals. 
Dr.  Benesh  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  no  misunderstandings  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  alliance. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point 
out,  however,  that  the  ways  of  all  alliances 
are  always  difficult  and  often  dangerous. 
To  continue  an  alliance  beyond  the  im- 
mediate needs  that  seem  to  make  it  neces- 
sary is  to  perpetuate  a  danger.  This  is  not 
offered  as  advice  to  our  friends  of  Central 
Europe.  It  is  simply  to  remind  them  of  a 
fact. 


TRUTH  IN  HISTORY 

HISTOEY,  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
schools  of  various  coimtries,  is,  be- 
yond any  doubt,  one  of  the  most  potent 
influences  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the 
moulding  of  international  understanding 
and  peace.  The  touchstone  of  whether  his- 
tory as  taught  is  an  influence  for  good  or 
for  evil  is  very  largely  in  the  amount  of 
truth  it  tells  about  the  particular  epoch 
or  series  of  events  which  it  discusses.  The 
article  by  Professor  Lawrence,  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  calls  attention  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  this  question  and  makes 
some  pertinent  suggestions  in  connection 
with  it. 

We  are  glad  to  pubKsh  this  article,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals  deserves  serious  and  whole- 
hearted consideration.  But  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  would  venture  to  dis- 
sent from  the  author,  and  that  is  the  em- 
phasis he  places  upon  the  question  of  the 
reconsideration  of  the  guilt  for  the  World 
War,  which  has  become  a  fashionable  pas- 
time with  some  historians  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years. 

It  is  most  important,  of  course,  that  we 
have  at  our  disposal  as  much  evidence  as 
possible  dealing  with  the  circumstances 
which  brought  the  world  to  the  cataclysm 
of  1914.  We  ought  to  welcome,  therefore, 
every  fact  and  every  opinion  that  sheds 
light  upon  that  complex  and  confused  sit- 
uation. But  what  we  want  is  a  calm,  dis- 
passionate, and  altogether  objective,  an- 
alytical and  interpretative  study  of  all  the 
new  materials  that  come  to  light.  What 
we  ought  particularly  to  avoid  is  any  at- 
tempt to  make  these  still  fragmentary  ma- 
terials serve  as  handmaids  to  individual 
notions  and  ideas.  And  the  historians  who 
have  been  especially  active  in  revising  the 
question  of  war  guilt  have  been  unfortu- 
nately too  prone  to  shape  their  investiga- 
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tions  into  the  form  of  personal  causes  to 
be  violently  and  passionately  espoused. 

We  find  little  profit  and  all  too  little 
service  to  historic  truth  in  exonerating 
Germany  from  guilt  in  the  World  War. 
We  have  read  the  evidence  unearthed  so 
far,  and  we  fail  utterly  to  understand  how 
any  one  can,  on  the  basis  of  that  evidence, 
evaluate  the  war  guilt  in  the  following 
order:  Russia,  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
England.  Not  only  do  we  feel  that  the 
evidence  produced  so  far  is  far  too  incom- 
plete for  any  such  definite  valuation,  but 
that,  such  as  it  is,  this  evidence  certainly 
does  not  support  the  contention  that  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  were  less  responsible  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  than  Eussia  and 
France. 

Going  from  the  extreme  of  placing  the 
whole  war  guilt  solely  upon  Germany  to 
the  other  extreme  of  exonerating  Germany 
almost  completely  from  responsibility  for 
the  war  seems  to  us  a  very  poor  way  of 
giving  the  world  a  more  or  less  correct  his- 
toric perspective.  We  should  prefer  to 
wait  for  much  more  adequate  material 
than  is  available  at  the  present  time  before 
we  acknowledge  Imperial  Germany  and 
Imperial  Austria  as  innocent  victims  of 
nefarious  machinations  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  empha- 
size too  much  our  earnest  belief  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  to  light 
every  scintilla  of  evidence  that  will  make 
historic  events  more  of  an  open  book  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  World  peace 
cannot  be  based  on  lies  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. Its  soundest  foundation  is  interna- 
tional understanding  uncolored  by  obscur- 
ing prejudices.  Historic  research,  like 
any  other  type  of  scientific  investigation, 
should  be  guided  by  a  passion  for  truth 
and  not  a  search  for  the  justification  of 
conclusions  made  in  advance  on  the  basis 
of  inadequate  evidence. 

There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt 


that  the  school  histories  given  to  our  chil- 
dren to  study  are  often  quite  inaccurate 
and  misleading.  One  of  the  most  gen- 
erally used  of  these  texts,  for  example, 
gives  a  quite  inaccurate  picture  of  the 
service  rendered  by  dogs  to  the  Red  Cross 
during  the  war.  Ignoring  Liege,  Mons, 
Cateau-Cambrai,  and  other  "fields  of 
honor,"  a  number  of  these  texts  delight  in 
calling  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  the 
savior  of  civilization.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  among  them  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  work  of  our  Marines 
at  Chateau-Thierry;  indeed  one  well- 
known  text  speaks  of  "the  deadly  struggle 
in  Belleau  Wood,  where  the  battle  of 
Chateau-Thierry  was  fought,"  notwith- 
standing that  these  two  places  are  some 
six  miles  apart.  One  says :  "The  first  de- 
fensive battle  in  which  American  troops 
were  largely  engaged  was  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  The  first  offensive  was  at  Bel- 
leau Wood."  Neither  of  these  statements 
is  true.  Still  another  tells  us  that :  "The 
fight  at  Belleau  Wood  was  the  first  serious 
set  back  the  Hun  had  encountered,  and 
the  stopping  of  his  advance  relieved 
Paris  from  immediate  danger."  This,  of 
course,  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  those 
histories  which  point  to  the  first  battle  of 
the  Marne  as  "the  first  serious  set  back." 
And  why,  in  this  way  of  rapprochments, 
should  we  continue  to  feed  our  children 
with  the  rather  hateful  word  "Hun." 
Still  another  of  these  books  states  as  a 
fact  that,  "On  July  18,  the  Allied  Armies 
delivered  a  mighty  counterblow  from  the 
Swiss  border  to  the  North  Sea,"  which  is 
quite  absurd.  This  same  text,  speaking 
of  the  great  work  of  our  American  soldiers, 
makes  the  wholly  inaccurate  statement 
that,  "they  drove  the  Germans  back 
toward  the  Rhine."  In  the  same  para- 
graph it  tells  of  our  lads  "smashing 
through  their  line."  There  was  nothing 
of  that  sort.  It  is  this  same  text  that 
speaks  of  "transports  carrying  American 
troops    convoyed    by    battleships."      In- 
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spired  more  by  enthusiasm  than  by  the 
facts,  another  author  says:  "The  fighting 
at  Belleau  Wood,  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
in  the  Argonne  Forest  demonstrated  that 
the  American  soldier  with  six  months  of 
training  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
German  veteran.'*  This  statement  could 
have  been  more  appropriately  made  had 
it  been  true.  Still  another  of  these  best 
known  texts  tells  of  the  operations  of  the 
First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Armies  at  Chateau-Thierry.  We  are 
informed  that  neither  of  these  divisions 
fought  at  that  place.  We  are  among  those 
who  believe  that  there  was  honor  enough 
in  the  work  of  our  American  soldiers 
abroad ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  that  honor 
is  embellished  either  by  misstatements  of 
fact  or  by  the  licenses  of  rhetoric. 

Nowhere  is  truth  in  history  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  school  textbooks.  Of 
all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  his- 
tory does  most  to  shape  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  as  to  the  social  character 
of  the  world  we  live  in  and  of  the  forces 
which  mould  it.  It  is  in  school  textbooks 
of  history  that  we  should  particularly 
avoid  misrepresentation  of  history  based 
on  passionate  adherence  to  particular 
views. 


A  LITTLE  humor  now  and  then  is  rel- 
ished by  the  best  of  international 
men.  In  his  address,  January  10,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  related  a  story  of 
Messrs.  Briand  and  Stresemann  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  authentic.  As  quoted  in 
the  press.  Doctor  Butler  said : 

"Last  March  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Germany  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  was  at  issue,  and  the  word  had 
come  that  Brazil  was  to  use  its  legal  power 
of  veto  to  prevent  the  necessary  unani- 
mous consent.  The  night  before  the  de- 
cision was  to  be  taken,  Monsieur  Briand 
and  Doctor  Stresemann  were  closeted  to- 
gether in  a  back  room,  smoking  vigorously 
and  discussing  how  to  meet  the  situation 


that  had  developed.  Outside  was  an 
anxious  group  of  fifty  representatives  of 
the  world's  newspaper  press  waiting  for 
some  indication  of  what  France  and  Ger- 
many were  going  to  do  at  this  great  crisis. 

"M.  Briand  said :  'Dr.  Stresemann,  I  do 
not  see  what  we  can  do.  Brazil  has  the 
power,  if  she  chooses  to  exercise  it,  and  it 
appears  that  she  does.  I  do  not  see  what 
we  can  do,  do  you?' 

"Dr.  Stresemann  replied,  'No,  I  do  not ; 
we  have  come  to  an  impasse.  Brazil 
blocks  the  way,  and  we  can  apparently  do 
nothing.'  'I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,* 
said  M.  Briand.  'Let  us  go  to  bed.  Let 
us  sleep  over  it,  and  perhaps  something 
will  come  to  us  in  our  dreams  and  we  shall 
get  light.'  Dr.  Stresemann  said,  'Splen- 
did !'  The  door  was  thrown  open.  Briand 
and  Stresemann  went  out  to  face  the 
waiting  newspaper  men,  arm  in  arm. 
Briand  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and 
he  said,  'Gentlemen,  I  have  pleasure  in 
saying  to  you  that  Germany  and  France 
are  in  absolute  agreement  as  to  the  next 
steps  to  be  taken.'  " 

/ 


UNEMPLOYMENT  in  France  is  on 
the  increase.  The  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  with  head- 
quarters in  Amsterdam,  is  our  author- 
ity for  the  news  that  unemployment 
in  France  is  very  general,  and  that  in 
many  industries  it  has  led  to  the  clos- 
ing of  many  works.  Short  time  is  also 
very  widespread.  During  the  last  week  in 
January  there  were  in  Paris  eighteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  fifty-four  per- 
sons seeking  relief  as  against  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  fifty-eight  the  pre- 
ceding week.  The  chief  industries  affected 
are  the  metal,  wood,  clothing  and  leather 
industries,  the  building  trades,  transports, 
clerical  work  and  the  food  trades.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  unemployment  relief,  of 
which  the  State  pays  one-third,  is  still 
quite  inadequate,  although  raised  by  gov- 
ernment decree  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary. The  amount  paid  is  four  and  one- 
half  francs  per  day  for  those  with  families 
to  keep,  plus  various  bonuses,  such  as  three 
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francs  for  each  unemployed  child  over 
sixteen,  and  two  francs  each  for  the  wife 
and  each  child  under  sixteen.  The  total, 
however,  must  not  be  more  than  twelve 
francs.  Large  families  are,  of  course,  very 
hard  hit  by  this  regulation.  The  munici- 
palities and  departments  are  empowered  to 
raise  these  amounts,  but  as  a  rule  this 
does  not  mean  much.  Paris  pays  fifty 
centimes  extra  for  every  head  of  a  family, 
and  twenty-five  centimes  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  Lyons  Town 
Council  has  sanctioned  a  credit  of  four 
hundred  thousand  francs. 


THE  United  States  is  to  continue  its 
co-operation  with  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  a  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  and  Eeduction  of  Armaments 
set  up  by  the  League  of  Nations.  This 
is  assured  by  the  passage,  February  18,  of 
H.  J.  Eesolution  No.  352,  carrying  an  ap- 
propriation of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, requested  by  President  Coolidge  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  generally  felt,  even 
by  those  who  see  little  hope  in  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  that  our  sitting  in  will  be 
a  tangible  indication  of  our  good  will. 
That,  certainly,  is  reason  enough. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CHINA 

rnpHE  crisis  which  has  arisen  over  the 
X  threat  of  the  Cantonese  Government 
to  occupy  the  foreign  concessions  within 
its  territory  is  as  yet  far  from  being  set- 
tled. Once  having  determined  upon  a 
policy  of  defending  the  concessions  by 
force  of  arms,  the  British  Government  is 
rushing  troops  to  Shanghai.  At  the  same 
time  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
reopen  negotiations  with  the  Cantonese 
Government,  which  broke  down  early  in 
February  because  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Cantonese  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Eugene 
Chen,  that  all  British  military  and  naval 
forces  be  withdrawn  from  China  before  the 
negotiations  can  continue. 

British  Proposals  to  China 

Shortly  before  the  negotiations  between 
Mr.  Chen  and  Mr.  O'Malley,  the  British 
representative  at  Hankow,  the  seat  of  the 
Cantonese  Government,  broke  down,  the 
following  British  proposals  were  handed  to 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  both  Peking  and 
Hankow : 

1.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  recognize  tlie  modem  Chinese  law  courts 
as  the  competent  courts  for  cases  brought  by 
British    plaintiffs   or    complainants,    and    to 


waive  the  right  of  attendance  of  a  British 
representative  at  the  hearing  of  such  cases. 

2.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  a  reasonable 
Chinese  nationality  law. 

3.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  apply,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  British 
courts  in  China  the  modern  Chinese  civil  and 
commercial  codes  (apart  from  procedure 
codes  and  those  affecting  personal  status) 
and  duly  enacted  subordinate  legislation  as 
and  when  such  laws  and  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated and  enforced  in  Chinese  courts  and 
on  Chinese  citizens  throughout  China. 

4.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  make  British  subjects  in  China  liable  to 
pay  such  regular  and  legal  Chinese  taxation, 
not  involving  discrimination  against  British 
subjects  or  British  goods,  as  is  in  fact  im- 
posed on  and  paid  by  Chinese  citizens 
throughout  China. 

5.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared, 
as  soon  as  the  revised  Chinese  Penal  Code  is 
promulgated  and  applied  in  Chinese  courts, 
to  consider  its  application  in  British  courts 
in  China. 

6.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  discuss  and  enter  into  arrangements,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstances  at 
each  port  concerned,  for  the  moditication  of 
the    municipal    administrations    of    British 
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concessions  so  as  to  bring  them  Into  line  with 
the  administration  of  the  special  Chinese  ad- 
ministrations set  up  in  former  concessions, 
or  for  their  amalgamation  with  former  con- 
cessions now  under  Chinese  control,  or  for 
the  transfer  of  police  control  of  the  conces- 
sion areas  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 

7.  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  principle  that  British  mission- 
aries should  no  longer  claim  the  right  to  pur- 
chase land  in  the  interior,  that  Chinese  con- 
verts should  look  to  Chinese  law  and  not  to 
treaties  for  protection,  and  that  missionary, 
educational,  and  medical  institutions  will 
conform  to  Chinese  laws  and  regulations  ap- 
plying to  similar  Chinese  institutions. 

Significance  of  the  British  Proposals 

The  far-reaching  significance  of  these 
British  proposals  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  analysis  prepared  by  a  British 
expert  on  the  Far  East : 

Hitherto,  in  eases  against  Chinese, 
British,  plaintiffs  and  complainants  have 
enjoyed  the  right  of  having  a  British  as- 
sessor present,  trials  taking  place,  in 
Shanghai,  in  the  Mixed  Court;  at  other 
places,  in  the  local  Chinese  magistrate's 
court.  In  the  agreement  recently  reached 
at  Shanghai  for  the  rendition  of  the  Mixed 
Court  this  right  was  retained.  At  Shang- 
hai, owing  to  the  history  and  conditions  of 
the  port,  it  might  perhaps,  continue.  At 
other  places,  however,  if  the  British  offers 
were  accepted,  it  would  cease.  Cases 
would  come  before  the  modem  courts,  the 
Shen  P'an  T'ing,  established  in  1910. 
The  agreement  reached  in  1913,  whereby 
(as  the  Chinese  Government  was  unwill- 
ing to  admit  foreign  assessors  to  the  Shen 
P'an  T'ing)  mixed  cases  were  to  continue 
to  be  tried  by  the  local  magistrate's  court, 
would  lapse. 

As  a  result,  British  subjects  would  not 
stand  in  as  advantageous  a  position  as  they 
have  hitherto  stood  in  such  matters,  for 
instance,  as  the  enforcement  of  contracts. 
Disputes  over  contracts  with  Chinese  have 
never,  it  is  true,  been  taken  into  court  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resource,  and  the  resource  has 
always  been  liable  to  nullification  through 
the  flight  of  the  Chinese  concerned  to 
"Ningpo-more-far."  If  and  when  a  case 
was  taken  into  court,  however,  the  presence 
of  a  British  assessor  was  a  valuable  safe- . 
guard,  the  disappearance  of  which  would 
tend  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  trade. 


Chinese  Law 

Hitherto,  also,  the  amenability  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  only  to  their  own  courts  ap- 
plying British  law  has  placed  them  in  a 
position  free  from  doubts  and  obscurities. 
They,  and  British  courts  also,  for  that 
matter,  would,  in  the  terms  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government's  proposals,  have  to  ex- 
change this  position  for  one  less  clear. 
China  has  a  draft  Civil  Code,  part  of  a 
draft  Commercial  Code,  and  a  draft  Bank- 
ruptcy Law,  but  she  has  no  laws,  even  in 
draft  form,  relating  to  patents,  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  ca- 
dastral registration  of  land.  There  is  a 
general  law  governing  expropriation  of 
land,  which  has  not  yet  been  put  into  force, 
while  in  regard  to  notaries  public  the  Com- 
mission on  Extraterritorialty  was  informed 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  consider- 
ing the  extension  to  other  parts  of  China 
of  the  system  recognized  in  Kharbin  since 
December,  1920.  In  the  "General  Regula- 
tions Governing  Registration"  provision 
exists  for  securing  notarial  proof,  but,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  documents  relating  to 
rights  in  immovables,  to  traders  and  to 
commercial  associations,  the  provision  has 
not  been  enforced. 

Similarly,  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
regulations,  a  number  of  laws  relating  to 
local  self-government  have  not  been  en- 
forced. Furthermore,  a  number  of  laws 
have  been  promulgated  containing  pro- 
visions which  refer  by  anticipation  to  laws 
which  do  not  yet  exist,  while  a  number  of 
ancient  laws  and  legal  principles  dating 
from  former  times  continue  to  be  in  force 
and  applied  side  by  side  with  the  new  laws, 
thus  partially  nullifying  the  latter. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to 
foresee  how  far,  in  the  immediate  future, 
it  would  be  possible  to  implement  the  offer 
made  under  this  head,  or  where  exactly 
British  subjects,  when  defendants,  would 
stand,  their  safeguard,  however,  in  this 
respect  being  the  reservation  that  the  laws 
to  be  applied  in  British  courts  must  be- 
come enforceable  in  Chinese  courts. 

Taxation 

Fiscally,  too,  British  subjects,  in  virtue 
of  these  offers,  would  be  in  an  entirely  new 
position.  Hitherto  they  have  been  free 
from  Chinese  taxation  except  in  the  form 
of  customs  duties  and  land  taxes,  and,  in 
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certain  places,  pa3rments  ironically  termed 
"voluntary  contributions."  In  future, 
however,  had  the  British  Government's 
offer  been  accepted,  they,  and  their  firms, 
would  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  Chi- 
nese. They  would  be  amenable  to  regular 
Chinese  taxation  not  involving  discrimina- 
tion against  them  or  their  goods.  Pre- 
sumably also,  they  would  be  amenable  to 
such  regulations  as  might  be  introduced 
in  connection  with  taxation,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  production  of  books  for  in- 
spection. 

The  offer  regarding  the  amalgamation 
of  concessions  with  adjacent  areas  under 
Chinese  control  would  result  probably  in 
some  forms  of  administration  similar  to 
the  one  designed  for  the  ex-Eussian  Con- 
cession at  Hankow,  namely,  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Governor  of  Hupeh, 
and  a  Council  of  six,  three  foreign  and 
three  Chinese,  elected  to  serve  for  one  year 
by  lot  holders  and  ratepayers,  control  be- 
ing predominantly  in  Chinese  hands.  The 
principle  of  such  administration  being 
once  admitted  at  Hankow  and  the  other 
British  Concessions  would,  as  already  in- 
dicated, be  applicable  at  Shanghai,  where 
the  International  Settlement  is  adjacent 
to  areas  governed  by  Chinese  authorities 
on  Chinese  lines.  How  its  application  in 
Shanghai,  or  for  that  matter  in  Tientsin, 
would  workf  only  time  and  experience 
could  show.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
present  administration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement  would  be  likely  to  un- 
dergo fundamental  changes,  in  applying 
which  it  would  be  highly  important  to 
make  adequate  provision  to  safeguard  the 
execution  of  judgments  issued  by  H.  M. 
Supreme  Court  and  to  protect  British  and 
other  foreign  interests,  for  example,  the 
financial  credit  of  the  existing  munici- 
pality, the  total  of  whose  outstanding 
debentures  is  considerable.  A  few  months 
ago  these  were  still  regarded  as  gilt-edged 
securities:  latterly  they  have  fallen  much 
below  par. 

As  regards  missionaries,  the  Chinese- 
American  treaties  of  1903  gave  an  express 
treaty  right  ''to  missionary  societies"  to 
rent  or  lease  land  in  perpetuity  in  all  parts 
of  China:  while,  as  regards  the  status  of 
Chinese  converts,  Mr.  H.  B.  Morse  in  his 
"Trade  and  Administration  of  China" 
says :  "When  the  missionary  transfers  a 
corner  of  his  protecting  cloak  to  his  poor 


Chinese  convert,  he  may  be  doing  what  is 
right,  but  it  is  not  lawful." 

Chen's    Diatribe    Against    the    British 

Soon  after  the  handing  of  these  pro- 
posals to  the  Chinese  authorities,  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  delivered 
an  important  speech  at  Birmingham,  in 
which  he  dwelt  with  considerable  emphasis 
on  the  nature  of  the  proposals.  (The  text 
of  Sir  Austen's  speech  will  appear  in  the 
International  Documents  section  of  the 
next  issue  of  the  Advocate.)  On  Feb- 
ruary 5,  Mr.  Chen,  the  Cantonese  For- 
eign Minister,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Hankow,  took  occasion  to  hurl  a  diatribe 
against  the  British  in  connection  with 
both  the  proposals  and  the  speech.  He 
said : 

Pronouncements  have  lately  been  made  by 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary  and  others  on 
the  present  situation  in  China.  There  is  in 
his  speech,  I  am  afraid,  a  common  mis- 
apprehension of  the  great  secular  principle 
which  is  working  out  an  independent  modern 
state  of  China. 

It  is  the  principle  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
independence.  In  its  internal  aspect  this 
principle  is  manifested  in  the  Nationalist 
movement  against  Chinese  feudalism  in  the 
double  form  of  Mandarinate  that  misruled  at 
Peking  and  of  the  decaying  militarism  which 
sustains  the  bandit  power  of  Chang  Tso-lin 
and  his  fellow  freebooters.  Externally  the 
same  principle  is  expressing  itself  in  the 
Nationalist  struggle  with  foreign  Imperialism, 
especially  in  this  specific  phase  of  the  strug- 
gle concurrently  known  as  the  anti-British 
movement.  An  incomplete  grasp  of  this 
principle  leads  the  powers  concerned  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  objectively  false.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Great  Britain.  She  de- 
sires a  sort  of  truce  in  this  struggle  with 
Chinese  nationalism;  but  instead  of  frankly 
and  courageously  dealing  with  the  only  gov- 
ernment that  can  make  an  effective  binding 
peace  with  her  she  retakes  the  old  cart  road 
toward  Peking  in  order  to  associate  with  the 
anti-Nationalist  authorities  there  in  the 
negotiations  of  a  settlement  of  questions 
which  Chinese  nationalism  has  compelled  the 
British  and  others  to  envisage  as  vital  and 
urgent.  The  irony  of  the  position  is  that 
while   Sir  Austen   Chamberlain,   in   his   Bir- 
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mingham  speech,  implies  that  negotiations 
solely  with  the  Nationalist  Government  would 
involve  the  recognition  of  the  division  of 
China,  he  is  applying  a  diplomatic  technique 
that  will  infallibly  bring  about  the  real 
division  of  the  country. 

He  has  communicated  simultaneously  to  the 
Nationalist  Government  and  to  the  feudal 
authorities  at  Peking  certain  proposals  which, 
if  negotiated  in  the  manner  desired  by  him, 
must  cleave  China  into  a  Nationalist  China, 
with  its  Nationalist  Government  at  Wuhan, 
and  a  fedualist  China,  with  its  anti-National- 
ist Government  at  Peking.  The  vice  in  this 
diplomacy  lies  in  the  persistence  of  the  Peking 
comple.x  in  the  minds  of  British  imperialism. 
The  latter  admits  through  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary  the  fundamental  reasonable- 
ness of  the  demand  for  treaty  revision,  which 
Is  the  fundamental  objective  of  Chinese  na- 
tionalism in  this  struggle  with  aUen  im- 
perialism. 

Instead  of  working  on  this  fact  seriously 
and  realistically  with  the  only  government 
that  derives  its  sanction  and  authority  from 
Chi'iese  nationalism,  the  British  Government 
continues  to  twiddle  with  Chinese  feudalism 
at  Peking.  For  15  years  Great  Britain  has 
looked  to  Peking  for  a  government  that  will 
govern  and  bring  peace  to  the  harassed  coun- 
try. Today  Peking  is  dying  and  the  British, 
chief  sustainers  of  Peking,  are  facing  the 
greatest  crisis  in  their  career  in  Far  Asia. 

Between  Chinese  nationalism  and  Chinese 
feudalism  there  can  be  no  compromise,  and 
the  moment  has  come  for  the  British  to  de- 
cide whether  their  trade  and  commerce  are  to 
flourish  in  an  independent  nationalist  China 
or  to  continue  to  decline  in  an  unfree  feudal 
China. 

Protest  of  the  Peking  Government 

Objections  to  the  concentration  of  Brit- 
ish troops  in  China  have  been  raised  not 
only  by  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
Canton,  but  also  by  the  authorities  in 
Peking.  The  Peking  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Wellington  Koo,  has  com- 
municated to  the  British  Minister  the  fol- 
lowing note  for  transmission  to  London : 

According  to  recent  reports  from  various 
quarters  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
have  taken  steps  to  dispatch  to  China  a  large 
number  of  regular  troops,  warships,  subma- 
rines, and  aeroplanes.  Being  much  surprised 
by  the  news  I  instructed  the  Chinese  Charge 


d' Affaires  in  London  to  make  inquiry  at  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  and  was  informed  that 
the  British  Government  were  sending  troops 
to  China  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
British  subjects  in  China  and  safeguarding 
their  interests.  This  is  confirmed  by  your 
Excellency's  verbal  statement  to  the  effect 
that  owing  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
Shanghai  Settlement  your  Excellency's  Gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  send  troops  for  its 
protection.  In  view  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  China  and  Great  Britain  the  Chinese 
Government  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  pro- 
tect British  residents  in  China  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  The  peremptory  dispatch  of 
naval  and  military  forces  to  China  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Chinese  Government 
cannot,  therefore,  but  be  deemed  to  be  a  most 
extraordinary  action. 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  Excellency's 
attention  to  a  decision  recorded  by  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Washington  Conference  by  the 
plenipotentiary  delegates  of  the  powers  other 
than  China,  to  respect  China's  sovereignty 
and  to  withdraw  all  troops  stationed  in 
China,  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  treaties  and  agreements.  More- 
over, according  to  Article  X,  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  China  and  Great 
Britain,  being  members  of  the  League,  mu- 
tually undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression,  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  all  members  of  the  League.  The  dispatch 
of  additional  naval  and  military  forces  to 
China  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tions and  stipulations  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized that  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  people  for  preserving  the  sovereign 
rights  of  China  has  been  developed,  and  that 
the  military  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  is  liable  to  lead  to 
serious  misunderstandings.  If  such  a  move- 
ment is  merely  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  Settlement  of  Shanghai,  there  is  no  real 
cause  for  alarm,  as  the  Chinese  military  and 
police  forces  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  are  amply  capable  of  maintaining  order 
both  within  and  without  the  Settlement,  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  foreign 
troops  in  the  area  may  lead  to  unforeseen 
complications  for  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  held  responsible. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  have  the  honor 
to  present  this  formal  protest  to  your  Ex- 
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cellency  with  the  request  that  the  contents  be 
transmitted  to  your  Excellency's  Govern- 
ment. I  venture  to  hope  your  Excellency's 
Government  will  share  the  views  expressed 
in  this  note  and  will  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
troops  dispatched  to  China,  so  that  nothing 
untoward  may  happen  to  mar  the  friendly 
relations  now  happily  existing  between  the 
two  nations. 

British   Labor  and  the  Chinese  Crisis 

British  labor  leaders,  especially  former 
Prime  Minister  MacDonald,  have  been 
vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
Cabinet's  policy  of  using  force  in  China. 
They  have  been  pressing  for  peaceful 
negotiations,  and  on  January  26  sent  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Chen,  in  which  they 
urged  him  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  prevent  a  break.  On  February  1  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Labor  Party  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Cantonese  Foreign 
Minister : 

In  reply  to  your  message,  I  have  to  assure 
you  of  the  desire  of  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
the  British  Government  not  only  on  the 
specific  question  of  Hankow  British  Conces- 
sion, but  on  all  other  issues  involved  in  the 
Nationalist  movement  for  the  recovery  of 
China's  independence.  In  pursuing  this 
diplomacy  of  peace  we  rely  on  British  labor 
to  assist  in  controlling  the  adventurous  ele- 
ments in  the  British  Government  of  today 
and  in  averting  British  decisions  for  action 
which  might  dig  deep  into  the  mind  of  Na- 
tionalist China  enduring  resentment  and 
hostility  toward  the  British. 

I  have  sought  to  arrange  a  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  Hankow  Concession  apart 
from  the  general  important  issues  pending  be- 
tween Chinese  nationalism  and  British  im- 
perialism which  would  both  satisfy  British 
sentiment  and  preserve  Nationalist  self- 
respect.  Such  setlement  can  be  reached  at 
once  if  only  there  is  a  cessation  of  war  atmos- 
phere and  war  neurosis  created  by  the  menac- 
ing concentration  at  Shanghai  of  the  most 
powerful  naval  and  military  forces  England 
has  massed  in  China  since  the  opium  wars. 

The  object  of  these  warlike  measures  is 
said  to  be  to  guard  against  British  lives  and 
property  being  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  forcible 
Chinese   seizure  of  the   international   settle- 


ment at  Shanghai.  If  this  be  the  real  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  British  Concentration 
there  ought  no  longer  to  be  any  anxiety  or 
fear  on  the  point,  in  view  of  the  categorical 
statement  I  have  today  made  to  the  British 
representative  who  is  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  me. 

If,  however,  the  massing  of  armed  British 
forces  in  the  direction  of  Shanghai  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  type  of  governing  mind  that 
feeds  on  bodies  of  slaughtered  men,  then  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  disablement  of  British  trade 
and  commerce  may  have  to  continue  until 
British  labor  is  entrusted  by  England  with 
the  task  of  arresting  the  British  decline  in 
Far  Asia,  by  substituting  statesmanship, 
peace,  and  productive  work  for  the  Tory 
statesmanship  of  imperialism,  war,  and  By- 
zantine glory. 

Soviet  Russia  and  China 

On  February  4,  M.  Litvinoff,  the  acting 
Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made  an 
important  statement  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  and  the  foreign  press  in  Mos- 
cow, bearing  on  the  British  policy  in 
China. 

The  situation  at  the  moment  in  China, 
he  said,  was  characterized  by  the  break- 
down of  the  negotiations  between  Mr. 
O'Malley  and  the  Canton  Government  as 
the  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  British 
Government  to  recall  its  armed  forces. 
The  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  re- 
gretted the  situation  which  had  been 
created,  and  felt  certain  that  this  senti- 
ment was  shared  by  the  British  people  as 
well  as  by  the  Chinese,  who  can  have  no 
interest  in  a  continuation  of  the  conflict. 
The  latest  proposals  of  Mr.  O'Malley 
seemed  to  create  a  basis  acceptable  to  the 
Canton  Government  for  settling  the  pres- 
ent outstanding  questions  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
coupling  of  these  peace  negotiations  with 
threats  of  intimidation  and  military  in- 
tervention had,  judging  from  Mr.  Chen's 
statement,  caused  a  breakdown.  The  Brit- 
ish Conservatives  circles  are  now  trying  to 
shift  their  own  mistakes  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  attempting 
to  make  it  the  scapegoat  on  the  basis  of 
ridiculous  legends  that  would  explain  the 
greatest  liberative  movement  in  history 
among  China's  millions  by  the  "machina- 
tions of  Soviet  agents," 
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The  Soviet  Government  had  never  made 
any  secret  of  its  sympathy  with  the  libera- 
tive  movement  of  the  Chinese  people.  It 
by  no  means  followed  from  that,  however, 
that  it  would  recommend,  or  had  actually 
recommended,  the  Canton  Government  to 
strain  its  relations  with  Great  Britain,  or 
that  it  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  peace- 
ful agreement  with  the  latter  country. 
The  Soviet  Government  considered  that 
quite  a  right  position  had  been  adopted  by 
the  British  General  Council  of  Trades 
Unions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  working  in  the 
interests  of  a  peaceful  solution  and  by 
those  progressive  circles  of  the  English 
public  which  point  out  that  the  straining 
of  Anglo-Soviet  relations  would  bring  no 
profit  to  either  side. 

The  young  Canton  Government  refuses 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  England  under  con- 
ditions of  threats  and  intervention.  "I 
hope,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  reasonable 
elements  of  the  British  public  and  the 
British  Government  will  prevail  over  the 
advocates  of  a  policy  of  the  mailed  fist 
which  has  never  brought  to  peoples  and 
generally  to  the  cause  of  peace  anything 
but  misery." 


UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
CHINESE  CRISIS 

ON"  JANUARY  26  Secretary  of  State 
Kellogg  issued  a  statement  on  the 
position  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  Chinese  tariff  autonomy  and  the  re- 
linquishment of  extraterritorial  rights. 
The  following  passages  in  the  statement 
are  of  immediate  importance: 

The  United  States  is  now,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  negotiation  of  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty,  prepared  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  any  government  of  China  or  dele- 
gates who  can  represent  or  speak  for  China, 
not  only  for  the  putting  into  force  of  the  sur- 
taxes of  the  Washington  Treaty,  but  entirely 
releasing  tariff  control  and  restoring  com- 
plete tariff  autonomy  to  China. 

The  United  States  would  expect,  however, 
that  it  be  granted  most-favored  nation  treat- 
ment and  that  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens in  customs  duties  or  taxes  in  favor  of 
the  citizens  of  other  nations,  or  discrimina- 
tion by  grants  or  special  privileges,  and  that 
the  "open  door,"  with  equal  opportunity  for 


trade  in  China,  shall  be  maintained;  and 
further  that  China  should  afford  every  pro- 
tection to  American  citizens,  to  their  prop- 
erty and  rights. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  put  into 
force  the  recommendations  of  the  Extrater- 
ritoriality Commission,  which  can  be  put  into 
force  without  a  treaty  at  once,  and  to  nego- 
tiate the  release  of  the  extraterritorial  rights 
as  soon  as  China  is  prepared  to  provide  pro- 
tection by  law  and  through  her  courts  to 
American  citizens  their  rights  and  property. 

A  Liberal  Spirit 

The  statement  affirms  "the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  deal  with  China  in 
a  most  liberal  spirit,"  and  supports  this  by 
a  brief  history  of  the  events  which  have 
followed  the  making  of  the  Washington 
Treaty.  The  last  of  the  signatory  powers 
did  not  ratify  that  instrument  until  July 
7,  1925,  but  Mr.  Kellogg  makes  it  knovm 
how  he  endeavored  to  expedite  the  holding 
of  the  Chinese  Tariff  Conference — by  way 
of  "evidencing  to  the  Chinese  our  willing- 
ness to  consider  the  question  of  treaty  re- 
vision"— and  also  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  investigate  extraterri- 
toriality "with  the  understanding  that  the 
Commission  should  be  authorized  to  in- 
clude in  its  report  the  gradual  relinquish- 
ment of  extraterritorial  rights." 

Then  follow  references  to  the  Tariff 
Conference,  the  enunciation  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  of  the  "principle  of  respect 
for  China's  tariff  autonomy,"  the  resolu- 
tion of  Npvember  19,  1925,  consenting  to 
the  "going  into  effect  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Tariff  law  on  January  1,  1929,  co- 
incident with  abolition  of  likin"  and  the 
statement  that  "until  about  the  middle  of 
April  1926,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
successful  termination  of  the  conference 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  and  other 
powers." 

Even  then,  "though  the  government 
which  represented  China  at  the  conference 
was  forced  out  of  power,"  the  delegates  of 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  re- 
mained in  China,  and  declared  their 
unanimous  and  earnest  desire  to  proceed 
with  the  work  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  were 
"in  a  position  to  resume  discussion." 

As  the  United  States  Government  was 
ready  then,  it  "is  ready  now  to  continue 
negotiations  on  the  entire  subject  of  tariff 
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and  extraterritoriality  or  to  take  up  nego- 
tiations on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
alone."  In  fact,  the  "only  question  is  with 
whom  it  shall  negotiate,"  in  respect  of 
which  Mr.  Kellogg  announces  that  "if 
China  can  agree  upon  the  appointment  of 
delegates  representing  the  authorities  or 
the  people  of  the  country,"  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  negotiate  such  a 
treaty.  He  adds,  however,  that  "existing 
treaties  which  were  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  can  not  be  abrogated 
by  the  President,  but  must  be  superseded 
by  new  treaties  negotiated  with  somebody 
representing  China  and  subsequently  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Nationalist  Movement 

Then  follows  a  brief  paragraph  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  friendly  gesture 
toward  Canton.  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  it  says,  "has  watched  with 
sympathetic  interest  the  Nationalistic 
awakening  of  China,  and  welcomes  every 
advance  made  by  the  Chinese  people  to- 
ward reorganizing  their  system  of  govern- 
ment." After  this  comes  a  reminder  that 
since  the  establishment  of  "the  new  re- 
gime" in  1912,  the  United  States  "has  en- 
deavored in  every  way  to  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  the  most  careful  and  strict  neu- 
trality as  between  the  several  factions  that 
have  disputed  with  one  another  for  control 
in  China."  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
"the  people  of  China  and  their  leaders  will 
recognize  the  right  of  American  citizens 
in  China  to  protection  for  life  and  prop- 
erty during  the  period  of  a  conflict  for 
which  they  are  not  responsible."  If  the 
Chinese  authorities  are  unable  to  give  this 
protection  it  becomes  "the  fundamental 
duty"  of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  "It 
is  with  the  possible  necessity  for  this  in 
view  that  American  naval  forces  are  now 
in  Chinese  waters." 

Finally,  the  United  States  Government 
"wishes  to  deal  with  China  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit.  It  holds  no  concessions  in 
China  and  has  never  manifested  any  im- 
perialistic attitude  toward  that  country. 
It  desires,  however,  that  its  citizens  shall 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
citizens  of  the  other  powers  to  reside  in 
China  and  to  pursue  their  legitimate  oc- 
cupations without  special  privileges,  mo- 
nopolies, or  spheres  of  special  interest  or 
influence." 


This  statement  was  followed,  several 
days  later,  with  a  proposal  to  all  the  war- 
ring factions  in  China  to  exclude  the  In- 
ternational Settlement  in  Shanghai  from 
the  scene  of  military  operations. 


JAPAN'S  POLICY  IN  CHINA 

ON  JANUARY  18,  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Japanese  Diet,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Wakatsuki,  and  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Baron  Shidehara,  spoke  on 
Japan's  foreign  policy,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  China.  Following  is  a  summar- 
ized version  of  the  treaties,  as  issued  by 
the  Japanese  Embassy  in  London. 

Prime  Minister's  Speech 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Wakat- 
suki, after  a  reference  to  the  European 
situation  and  the  entry  of  Germany  into 
the  League  of  Nations,  said  that  Japan 
had  concurred  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's proposal  to  open  negotiations  for 
the  revision  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  Japan  had  always  enter- 
tained a  feeling  of  mutual  dependence  and 
friendliness  toward  the  Chinese  people. 
Being  on  happy  terms  with  each  other,  the 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  peo- 
ples would  grow.  In  late  years  commo- 
tions and  civil  wars  had  broken  out  in 
rapid  succession  in  China,  poisoning  the 
tranquility  and  stability  of  the  political 
situation  there.     He  said: 

We  cannot  help  hoping  that  through  the 
awakening  of  the  Chinese  people  themselves 
to  the  sorrowful  state  of  affairs  in  their  land, 
the  Chinese  will  reach  such  a  national  agree- 
ment as  will  conduce  to  the  growth  of  their 
prosperity  and  their  credit  abroad. 

He  added  that  the  government,  while 
adhering  to  an  attitude  of  absolute  non- 
interference in  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  China,  had  always  exercised  its 
best  care  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Japan  and  her  nationals 
in  the  neighboring  Eepublic. 

Mr.  Wakatsuki  remarked  that  national 
defense  could  not  be  neglected.  Japan's 
military  and  naval  strength  had  been  fixed 
commensurate  with  the  present  situation 
in  the  world.  It  followed,  therefore,  that 
unless  notable  changes  happen  therein,  she 
must  continue  to  maintain  her  existing 
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armaments.  The  government  had  adopted 
a  program  for  the  construction  of  vessels 
to  replace  the  old  auxiliary  craft. 

Foreign  Minister's  Statement 

Baron  Shidehara  referred  to  the  situa- 
tion in  China  as  a  problem  of  great  inter- 
national moment. 

There  was,  he  said,  no  indication  as  yet 
in  sight  of  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
stability  there.  It  was  not  possible  at  the 
moment  to  estimate  with  certainty 
whether  and  how  far  the  course  of  events 
would  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
foreign  powers  or  their  nationals,  or  in 
what  direction  the  political  situation  in 
China  was  likely  to  develop.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  is  advisable  to  exercise  the  utmost 
circumspection  and  calm  judgment.  He 
continued : 

However,  a  few  observations  may  be  made 
on  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  see 
the  early  re-establishment  of  order  and  se- 
curity in  China.  We  are  actuated  by  an 
Instinctive  sympathy  for  our  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  need  the  safeguarding  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests  for  our  na- 
tionals. This,  however,  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  initiative  and  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  themselves.  Any  attempt  to  force 
domestic  peace  by  outside  pressure  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

With  the  object  of  lending  support  to,  and 
of  providing  a  full  opportunity  for,  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Chinese  people  who  are  strug- 
gling for  peace,  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  prohibit  all  supply  of  arms  and  loans  to 
China  which  may  be  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  war.  Since  1919  we  have  been  exer- 
cising the  most  stringent  control  within  the 
limits  of  our  power  to  make  that  prohibition 
effective,  and  we  have  no  intention  at  pres- 
ent of  relaxing  such  control.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  no  foreign  power  professing  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  China's  do- 
mestic affairs  can  permit  the  supply  of  aims 
or  of  loans  that  would  assist  any  faction  In 
China  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  another. 

It  is  for  the  Chinese  themselves  to  de- 
cide as  to  their  government.  The  national 
life  of  the  Chinese  people  has  grown  up 
with  an  historical  background  of  several 
thousand  years,  and  no  plans  for  political 
or  social  institutions  worked  out  by  any 


foreign  nation  can  be  imposed  on  China 
with  any  lasting  success.  He  continued: 
Our  nationals  in  China  are  entitled  to  com- 
plete protection  of  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  enjoy  all  the  guarantees  of  inter- 
national law,  accepted  by  the  whole  civilized 
world.  These  elementary  rights,  assured  to 
our  nationals,  cannot  be  abridged  or  modified 
by  political  or  social  changes  that  may  take 
place  in  China ;  nor  are  we  informed  so  far 
that  any  faction  there  is  denying  such  rights. 
Obviously  the  control  over  the  activities  of 
lawless  elements  in  various  localities  at  pres- 
ent is  inadequate,  but  we  hope  that  such  ir- 
regularities will  be  gradually  corrected  with 
the  restoration  of  normal  conditions.  Mean- 
while we  have  only  to  keep  in  touch  with 
those  actually  exercising  authority  in  each 
locality  and  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to 
secure  that  due  protection  is  extended  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  nationals,  and 
so  far  the  efforts  have  generally  been  suc- 
cessful. 

On  the  subject  of  the  surtaxes  Baron 
Shidehara  said : 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  levying  of  the 
surtaxes  provided  by  the  Washington  Cus- 
toms Treaty,  but  we  must  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  such  additional  customs  revenue 
shall  not  be  applied,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
the  purposes  of  civil  war  or  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  private  use  of  any  faction. 
We  must  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  proposed 
measure  generally  conforms  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  Our  sense 
of  faithfulness  toward  China  and  our  moral 
responsibilities  to  her  400  millions  of  people 
demand  that  we  should  arrange  such  pur- 
poses and  conditions  for  the  levying  of  the 
surtaxes  as  may  be  required  to  secure  a 
proper  application  of  the  revenue.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  early  resumption  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  conference  seems  highly 
desirable  for  China  and  the  powers  alike. 
We  wish  that  responsible  men  from  both  the 
North  and  the  South  shall  be  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Chinese  delegation  and  shall 
exchange  views  frankly. 

After  a  reference  to  the  Commission  on 
Extraterritoriality  in  China,  Baron  Shide- 
hara turned  to  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  China-Japan  commercial  treaty,  say- 
ing that  the  Chinese  proposal  involved 
many  legal  aspects  which  would  appear  at 
least  questionable,  but  the  Japanese  Gov- 
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ernment  had  avoided  all  discussion  of 
legal  technicality  and  had  declared  their 
readiness  to  enter  negotiations  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  treaty.      He  said : 

While  expressly  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
position  to  which  we  are  entitled,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  Chinese  people  with  full  sympathy  and 
understanding  in  the  interest  of  Sino-Japan- 
ese  friendly  relations. 

Japan's  policy  in  relation  to  China,  he 
said,  might  thus  be  summarized :  First,  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China  and  scrupulously  to  avoid 
all  interference  in  her  domestic  strife. 
Secondly,  to  promote  solidarity  and  eco- 
nomic rapprochement  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Thirdly,  to  entertain  sympatheti- 
cally and  helpfully  the  just  aspirations  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  to  co-operate  in 
their  efforts  for  the  realization  of  such  as- 
pirations. Fourthly,  to  maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  patience  and  toleration  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  China,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  Japan's  legitimate  and  es- 
sentinal  rights  and  interests  by  all  reason- 
able means  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY  IN 
CHINA 

THE  report  of  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
traterritoriality was  signed  in  Peking 
on  September  16,  1926,  It  consisted  of 
four  parts.  The  following  is  a  summary, 
of  the  first  three  parts,  as  given  by  the 
Bulletin  of  International  News: 

Part  I.  Present  Practice  of  Extraterritoriality 

This  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the 
practice  of  extraterritoriality,  starting 
with  an  historical  outline,  and  then  de- 
scribes the  methods  by  which  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction  has  been  exercised. 
Only  two  powers,  America  and  Great 
Britain,  maintain  special  courts  in  China. 
France  and  Italy  each  has  a  special  judge, 
and  Japan  specially  trained  consuls.  Nor- 
way has  a  consular  judge  at  Shanghai,  but 
otherwise  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  con- 
suls. The  British  alone  have  trial  by 
jury.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  powers 
trials  of  serious  crimes  have  to  take  place 
outside   the   territorial   limits   of    China, 


while  in  almost  every  case  the  final  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  an  extraterritorial 
court  has  to  be  taken  abroad.  The  British 
do  provide  an  appellate  tribunal  in  China, 
from  which,  however,  in  certain  cases  a 
further  appeal  lies  to  the  Privy  Council. 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Japan  provide  prison  facilities  for  their 
nationals. 

After  a  brief  historical  review  of 
China's  courts,  the  Commission  draws  at- 
tention to  the  very  extensive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Shanghai  Mixed  Court,  "in  that  it 
extends  to  all  Chinese  and  non-extraterri- 
torial nationals  residing  in  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement,  and  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  arrangements  in  all 
cases,  even  purely  Chinese  civil  cases,  for- 
eign assessors  adjudicate  conjointly  with 
Chinese  magistrates.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  this  Mixed  Court  as  at 
present  constituted  has  been  functioning 
without  treaty  sanction  since  October, 
1911." 

A  further  section  deals  with  limitations 
upon  Chinese  jurisdictional  freedom;  the 
multiplicity  of  courts  and  diversities  of 
law;  the  inaccessibility  of  courts;  immu- 
nity of  foreigners  from  Chinese  regula- 
tions; irregular  protection  of  the  Chinese, 
etc.  Comment  is  made  upon  the  practice 
of  certain  powers  in  too  readily  extending 
protection  to  Chinese  in  China  by  allowing 
them  to  register  at  their  consulates,  "there 
being  no  justification  for  such  protection." 

The  appendix  to  this  section  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  of  the  extraterritorial  powers  exer- 
cises its  jurisdiction  in  China. 

Part  II.  The  Laws  and  Judicial  and  Prison  Sys- 
terns  in  China 

This  section  opens  with  an  account  of 
the  work  of  codification.  It  then  turns  to 
the  Constitution,  mentioning  the  unsatis- 
factory situation  created  by  the  uncer- 
tainity  as  to  the  Constitution  at  present  in 
force,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  en- 
actment of  laws.  "From  the  juridical  point 
of  view,  the  laws  appear  to  be  regulations 
applied  with  the  force  of  law  by  the  courts, 
but  subject  to  change  or  recision  at  any 
time  by  their  creators,  the  President  and 
the  Ministry  of  Justice."  The  provisional 
criminal  code  is  described  as  "admittedly 
defective,"  but,  it  is  added,  that  the  Chi- 
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nese  Government  has  prepared  a  second 
revised  draft  Penal  Code. 

The  Commission  considers  that  the 
powers  of  detention  given  to  the  police 
by  the  Police  Offenses  Law  (1915)  to  be 
too  severe.  The  criminal  procedure  regu- 
lations are  criticised  as  not  affording  suf- 
ficient guarantee  to  the  interests  of  the  ac- 
cused, but  it  is  stated  that  portions  of 
them  are  being  recast.  Eegarding  civil 
procedure,  the  absence  of  a  complete  Civil 
Code  is  emphasized,  and  there  is  consider- 
able criticism  of  the  detention  of  civil  de- 
fendants. "It  is  important  to  note  here 
that  the  Ministry  of  Justice  has  promul- 
gated supplementary  laws  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  regular  civil  pro- 
cedure regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President.'"  The  frequency  with  which 
martial  law  is  declared  is  regarded  by  the 
Commission  as  a  grave  menace  to  the 
proper  adminis,tration  pi  civil  law  in 
China. 

The  Commission  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
work  already  accomplished  in  the  compil- 
ing of  new  laws,  but  deplores  the  fact  that 
since  1934  the  Constitution  has  been  dis- 
carded and  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Government  weakened.  Certain  anomalies 
are  pointed  out,  such  as  the  habit  of  local 
authorities  enforcing  supplementary  legis- 
lation, and  in  several  instances  the  issues 
of  laws  or  regulations  which  are  not  com- 
plete. A  number  of  matters  which  have 
not  been  provided  for  by  any  law  are  set 
forth,  such  as  negotiable  instruments, 
bankrupts,  lunacy,  patents,  etc. 

After  a  detailed  description  of  various 
Chinese  tribunals  and  judicial  and  police 
authorities,  the  Commission  points  out 
that  the  Chinese  judicial  system,  like  the 
Chinese  legal  system,  is  planned  upon  con- 
tinental European  and  Japanese  models, 
but  that  a  number  of  changes  have  been 
introduced  that  tend  to  obliterate  the  well- 
defined  lines  of  separation  between  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  functions  and  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  first  in- 
stance and  appellate  courts.  The  delega- 
tion of  authority  by  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  civil  governors  of  the  provinces 
instead  of  to  the  overlapping  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  magistrates  courts  are  ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory — a  serious  feature, 
as  the  greater  part  of  litigation  in  China 


falls    within    the    jurisdiction    of    these 
courts. 

There  is  only  one  Administrative  Court 
in  China,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  re- 
dress against  illegal  administrative  acts  of 
officials. 

The  modern  prison  system  is  stated  by 
the  Commission  to  be  satisfactory,  though 
criticism  may  be  made  of  its  administra- 
tion. 

Part  III.  Administration  of  Justice  in  China 

This  part  of  the  report  emphasizes  the 
decrease  in  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Government,  and  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
ference of  military  leaders  with  the  de- 
partments of  civil  government  militates 
strongly  against  the  normal  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Military  interference  with 
the  civil  administration  extends  to  the 
judiciary.  Irregularities  in  this  respect 
usually  occur  under  the  guise  of  the  ap- 
plication of  martial  law  or  simply  an  open 
assumption  of  authority.  Another  im- 
portant factor  is  the  control  by  the  mili- 
tary of  the  finances  of  the  government,  so 
that  the  courts  are  dependent  upon  the 
military  for  their  financial  support.  By 
virtue  of  the  Chinese  law,  itself,  the  legal 
position  of  the  military  renders  them  im- 
mune from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts.  This  immunity  is  liable  to 
be  extended  to  the  friends  of  the  military 
and  to  the  commercial  firms  and  organiza- 
tions in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
Commission  instances  notable  acts  of  in- 
justice perpetrated  by  the  military  in 
Peking  at  the  very  time  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  holding  its  session.  "The  Com- 
mission believes  it  well  within  the  range 
of  moderation  to  state  that  in  China  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  effective  security 
against  arbitrary  action  by  the  military 
authorities  with  respect  to  Hfe,  liberty,  or 
property,  in  so  far  as  such  security  can  be 
afforded  by  an  effective  functioning  of  the 
Chinese  civil  and  judicial  authorities." 
Cases  of  interference  by  civil  and  adminis- 
trative officials  are  also  mentioned,  such 
as  the  illegal  activities  of  the  Canton 
strikers  in  setting  "up  courts  of  their  own 
to  try  strike-breakers"  in  defiance  of  the 
regularly  constituted  courts. 

The  lack  of  the  universal  application  of 
the  laws  in  China  is  discussed.  It  is  stated 
that  cases  of  torture  for  the  extracting:  of 
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confessions  of  guilt  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  offenses  still  occur  in 
China,  though  in  regard  to  modern  courts 
no  such  instances  have  been  reported. 

The  Commission  states  that  the  "most 
satisfactory  courts  in  China  are  the  mod- 
ern courts,  which  include  the  five  special 
courts  in  the  zone  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Eailway,  but  considers  that  one  modern 
court  of  first  instance  to  every  4,400,000 
of  the  population  is  inadequate.  The 
number  of  trained  judicial  officials  appears 
to  be  insufficient,  and  the  size  of  the  sal- 
aries, together  with  the  uncertain  pay- 
ment, are  liable  to  deter  the  best  men  from 
entering  the  profession. 

The  Commission  was  refused  permission 
to  see  the  actual  working  of  the  police 
tribunals.  It  considered,  however,  that  as 
the  trials  therein  were  regarded  as  admin- 
istrative acts  without  the  right  of  appeal 
to  an  ordinary  court  of  law,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  such  tribunals  under 
the  existing  procedure  could  not  be  satis- 
factory. 

Conditions  in  most  of  the  prisons  visited 
were  "not  unsatisfactory,'^  though  no  op- 
portunity was  given  to  visit  any  old-style 
prisons,  police  jails,  or  prison  courts. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CANTON 
GOVERNMENT 

ACCORDING  to  the  Hankow  corre- 
.  spondent  of  the  London  Times,  the 
Canton  Government  is  something  quite 
new  to  China.  The  revolution  of  1911, 
out  of  which  arose  the  Republic,  was  a 
haphazard  movement  with  little  drive  be- 
hind it.  A  mere  handful  of  revolutionaries 
made  one  of  their  sporadic  efforts,  and  were 
immensely  surprised  to  find  themselves 
engineers  of  a  widespread  rebellion  which 
resulted  in  the  abdication  of  the  Manchus. 
Their  object  was  not  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty,  but  the  conversion  of  an  auto- 
cratic government  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  They  were  content  to  follow 
in  the  political  footsteps  of  Europe,  and  it 
was  more  or  less  an  accident  that  they 
adopted  a  variation  of  the  American  Re- 
publican system. 

The  Cantonese  have  evolved  something 
that  would  be  termed  original  if  it  did  not 
so  closely  resemble  the  system  of  Soviet 
Russia.     The  political  philosophy  behind 


it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  expounded  by 
their  own  spokesmen.  For  the  present  it 
suffices  to  set  forth  badly  the  aims  which 
it  is  sought  to  achieve  and  the  methods  to 
be  employed.  In  the  beginning  there  was 
only  the  old  Kuomintang,  a  revolutionary 
party  of  which  Sun  Yat-sen  was  the 
nominal  head.  The  party  accepted  Sun's 
doctrines,  but  the  moderate  wing  disap- 
proved his  advances  to  Soviet  Russia. 
When  Sun  died  in  1924  the  extreme  wing 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  Canton  and 
entered  into  close  association  with  the 
Bolshevists,  and  has  since  claimed  to  be 
the  party,  an  assumption  disputed  by  the 
moderate  wing.  It  is  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Kuomintang,  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  present  developments. 

The  Political  Bureau 

In  theory  it  is  the  party  which  has  set 
the  ball  rolling.  The  party  adopted  the 
committee  system  of  government  in 
Kwangtung,  and  each  member  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  is  head  of  a  branch  of  the 
administration.  The  executive  power  is 
centered  in  the  central  committee,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  jointly  responsible, 
apparently  only  to  the  party.  An  offshoot 
of  the  party  is  the  Political  Bureau,  the 
head  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  central 
committee.  The  function  of  the  bureau 
apparently  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  doings 
of  the  governing  body  to  see  that  the  policy 
of  the  party  is  being  faithfully  pursued. 

Where  the  party  ends  and  where  the  gov- 
ernment begins  is  difficult  to  discern,  for 
there  is  no  definition  of  their  respective 
powers,  while  several  of  the  members  of 
the  one  are  members  of  the  other.  At  any 
rate,  jointly  and  severally,  a  policy  was 
evolved  based  on  the  teachings  of  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  who  was  canonized  to  give  a  sort  of 
spiritual  sanction  to  the  new  creed.  Sun 
had  the  democratic  idea  that  government 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
Kuomintang  leaders  went  further  and 
decided  that  government  in  China  must  be 
for  the  benefit  primarily  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

The  leaders  were  confronted  by  a  situa- 
tion which,  according  to  their  view,  could 
not  be  remedied  by  any  but  revolutionary 
methods.  The  country  was  being  throttled 
by  militarism  and  imperialism.  Their  own 
ignorant  soldiery  were  eating  into  the  vitals 
of  the  nation,  while  the  foreigner,  with  his 
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privileged  position  and  control  of  public 
institutions,  was  equally  an  incubus.  There 
was  no  scope  for  national  expression,  no 
opportunity  for  development  on  truly  na- 
tional lines.  Evolution  was  out  of  the 
question.  There  had  to  be  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  past.  There  had  to  be  a  new  be- 
ginning with  a  set  purpose.  Nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  Tuchuns  (military 
governors)  were  eliminated  and  the  foreign 
treaties  washed  off  the  slate.  These,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  leaders,  were  the 
two  immediate  ends,  and  to  attain  them 
the  new  government  had  to  have  power. 

The  Army's  Role 

So,  putting  the  emphasis  on  one  feature 
of  the  teachings  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  it  was  de- 
cided to  organize  the  masses,  the  industrial 
workers  and  the  workers  on  the  land,  the 
mighty  majority  of  the  population.  Under 
the  old  medieval  system  the  workers  were 
the  slaves  of  the  few,  ignorant,  down- 
trodden, half  starved.  The  worker  was  to 
be  raised,  given  better  wages,  better  con- 
ditions, educated,  given  hope  and  an  ideal, 
where  formerly  he  was  without  hope  and 
little  better  than  a  beast  of  burden.  Thus 
the  workers  are  the  basis  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  through  them  Canton  looks 
for  the  power  to  rule.  The  army  is  in- 
tended merely  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
State,  its  head  having  a  place  in  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  representative  of  one  phase 
of  national  activity.  The  army  will  be 
recruited  principally  from  labor,  that  ele- 
ment whose  status  it  is  especially  intended 
to  raise.  The  organization  of  labor 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
China,  owing  allegiance  to  Canton,  will 
make  impossible  the  formation  of  enemy 
armies.  It  is  through  its  control  of  labor 
that  Canton  hopes  to  bring  the  Tuchuns 
to  their  knees,  much  more  than  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  military  force. 

The  whole  ultimate  object  is  to  unify 
the  provinces  under  one  government,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living,  to  free  the 
country  from  the  domination  of  foreigners, 
to  give  national  endeavor  the  fullest  scope, 
and  to  put  China  on  a  level  with  the  other 
powers.  To  this  end  education  will  be 
promoted,  industry  fostered,  internal  and 
foreign  trade  encouraged.  Property  will 
be  respected,  but  capital  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  dominant  as  in  the  United 
States.  Foreigners  will  have  equal  op- 
portunities with  the   Chinese   in  all  re- 


spects, and  treaties  will  be  made  with  for- 
eign powers  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 
Apparently  Canton  is  prepared,  all  exist- 
ing treaties  having  been  canceled,  to  have 
foreigners  trading,  engaging  in  enterprise 
and  owning  property  in  the  iuterior,  privi- 
leges at  present  denied  in  part  or  whole. 
Missionary  endeavor  will  be  permitted, 
provided  the  new  cult  which  canonizes 
Sim  Yat-sen  is  respected  and  schools  con- 
form to  certain  regulations.  The  Canton- 
ese, in  short,  plan  to  make  China  entirely 
modem,  self-supporting,  but  not  exclusive. 
The  leaders  know  that  they  have  a  long 
way  to  travel,  but  they  claim  that  they 
have  made  extraordinary  progress  in  a 
very  short  time.  They  state  that  the  rev- 
enue of  Kwangtung  has  increased  many 
times  over  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
it  is  certainly  proof  either  of  a  new  official 
spirit  or  of  greatly  increased  efficiency  that 
money  which  formerly  went  into  individual 
pockets  now  reaches  the  public  treasury. 
With  the  increased  revenue  it  became  pos- 
sible to  form  a  new  local  army,  by  means 
of  which  the  alien  troops  which  had  long 
dominated  the  province  were  driven  out 
or  brought  to  heel.  The  new  army  is  the 
spearhead  of  the  movement  which  has  in 
succession  brought  Kwangsi,  Hunan,  Hu- 
peh,  Kiangsi,  and  Fukien  under  Canton- 
ese rule.  The  leaders  appear  confident 
that  Chekiang  will  soon  be  theirs  (Che- 
kiang  has  been  reported  to  be  cleared  of 
Nationalists),  and  that  Shanghai  will  not 
be  able  to  resist  their  advance.  Once  in 
possession  of  the  greatest  commercial  cen- 
ter in  the  Far  East,  their  claim  to  be 
masters  of  all  South  China  will  be  justi- 
fied, and  logic  will  compel  foreign  powers 
to  acknowledge  their  position.  Whether 
formal  recognition  will  then  follow  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  implications  of 
regional  recognition  are  far-reaching,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  Customs  and  cer- 
tain other  national  revenues.  The  Canton- 
ese, however,  are  doubtful  about  limited 
recognition,  because  it  would  imply  the 
division  of  the  country  into  separate 
States.  What  they  want  is  recognition  as 
the  National  Government  of  the  whole,  an 
object  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  at- 
tain until  the  process  of  unification  has 
gone  further. 

Bolshevist  Ideas 

In    the    Cantonese    scheme    of    things 
Russians  and  Russian  ideas  have  loomed 
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largely  and  without  doubt  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  success  achieved.  It  is  implied, 
if  not  said,  by  many  Chinese  that  the  whole 
of  the  new  organization  has  been  inspired 
by  Borodin  (the  Eussian  adviser  of  the 
Canton  Government)  and  his  staff  of  as- 
sistants. Certainly  the  new  army  owes  its 
creation  largely  to  skilled  Eussian  instruc- 
tion and  to  arms  and  equipment  supplied 
from  Eussia.  How  important  is  the  in- 
fluence of  Borodin  may  be  judged  by  the 
foremost  place  he  has  been  taking  in  pub- 
lic meetings  and  demonstrations,  when  in 
speeches  he  has  identified  himself  with  the 
Cantonese  and  their  aims  by  using  the 
word  "we,"  and  by  otherwise  giving  the 
impression  that  he  is  one  of  the  head  en- 
gineers of  the  whole  movement. 

The  Political  Bureau  certainly  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  Eussian  idea  of  a 
department  especially  designed  to  watch 
and  check  the  doings  of  other  departments. 
All  units  of  the  Cantonese  army,  from  the 
headquarters  staff  downward,  have  at- 
tached to  them  a  branch  of  this  organiza- 
tion, whose  duty  it  is  to  control  the  com- 
mand, to  prepare  the  way  for  the  army 
by  propaganda,  to  organize  labor,  and  gen- 
erally to  forward  the  policy  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang. 

In  the  Wuhan  cities  (Wuchang,  Han- 
kow, and  Hanyang)  the  bureau  has  been 
exceedingly  prominent.  The  great  de- 
velopment in  the  control  of  labor  by  the 
institution  of  some  260  unions,  represent- 
ing nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
workers,  is  due  to  its  direct  agency.  The 
constant  strikes  are  inspired  by  it,  and  the 
demands  formulated  are  referred  to  it. 
Demonstrations,  processions,  and  all  the 
forms  of  propaganda,  many  extremely 
offensive  to  foreigners,  particularly  to  the 
British,  are  organized  by  the  bureau,  which 
includes  a  staff  of  Eussians.  The  gen- 
erally anti-foreign  character  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bureau  is  largely  attributed  to 
the  Eussians.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how 
much  money  has  been  supplied  from  Eus- 
sia, but  it  is  admitted  that  loans  have  been 
received. 

The  Chinese  at  Hankow  believe  that  all 
the  expenses  of  the  Eussians  are  paid  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  that  a  sub- 
stantially monthly  contribution  is  made 
toward  the  upkeep  of  the  Political  Bu- 
reau.    One  Cantonese  leader  when  asked 


if  the  government  approved  of  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Political  Bureau  gave  the 
ambiguous  reply  that,  while  the  govern- 
ment occasionally  had  to  exercise  restraint, 
it  was  part  of  the  general  policy  to  de- 
velop propaganda  for  political  purposes. 
After  a  visit  to  Hankow  one  is  certainly 
left  guessing  whether  the  army  or  the 
Political  Bureau  is  the  more  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  government.  It  is  common  to 
hear  the  opinion  that  the  bureau  holds  all 
the  trumps  and  is  a  dangerous  organiza- 
tion which  may  easily  get  out  of  hand  and 
give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  events  which 
would  be  deplored  by  all  moderate  Na- 
tionalists. 


THE  FOREIGN  SETTLEMENT 
IN  SHANGHAI 

According  to  the  Manchester  Guardian 
.  Weekly,  the  city  of  Shanghai  began 
its  modern  life  on  November  17,  1843,  be- 
tween which  day  and  the  end  of  the  year 
seven  vessels  entered  the  port,  their  average 
capacity  being  281  tons.  Their  imports 
totaled  in  value  $433,729,  their  exports 
$146,072.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
British  residents  numbered  25,  among  the 
earliest  trading  names  being  two  well- 
known  today — Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
and  Gibb,  Livingstone  &  Co.  By  1847 
the  residents  numbered  108,  and  by  1855 
243.  Today  in  the  International  Settle- 
ment and  the  districts  that  lie  outside  but 
adjacent  to  it  there  are,  exclusive  of  the 
population  in  the  French  Settlement — or 
Concession,  as  the  French  prefer  to  call  it 
— some  7,000  British,  over  13,000  Japan- 
ese, more  than  2,000  Americans,  about  300 
Frenchmen,  close  on  3,000  Eussians,  and 
well  over  5,000  subjects  of  other  powers, 
the  Chinese  population  of  the  Settlement 
being  not  less  than  810,000,  of  whom 
about  50,000  are  Cantonese.  British  capi- 
tal in  land,  buildings,  and  certain  other 
forms — municipal  debentures,  for  instance 
— is  reckoned  at  not  less  than  £63,000,000, 
while  some  valuations  place  the  figure  very 
much  higher.  The  direct  trade  of  the  port 
is  valued  at  over  750,000,000  customs  taels. 

Installation   of  the   Municipal   Government 

Shanghai  has  from  the  outset  welcomed 
all  comers;  from  the  first  to  a  large  ex- 
tent it  has  governed  itself  without,  except 
in  the  French  Concession,  subservience  to 
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oflBcial  opinion;  it  has  lived  by  and  for 
trade,  yet  th«  large  administrativ*  prob- 
lems with  which  it  hsis  been  faced  have 
brought  it  into  frequent  contact  with  po- 
litical issues  affecting  its  constitutional 
rights.  These  are  embodied  in  land  regu- 
lations, which  in  1845  took  the  compara- 
tively elementary  form  of  fixing  the  method 
of  acquiring  title  to  land,  of  making  pro- 
vision for  roads,  bridges,  drainage,  and 
lighting,  and  so  on.  These  regulations 
were  agreed  to  between  the  British  consul 
and  the  local  Chinese  official,  known  as 
the  taotai,  and  under  them  three  land 
renters  were  elected  to  serve  as  a  "Com- 
mittee of  Eoads  and  Jetties,"  an  annual 
meeting  being  held  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  British  consul.  Between  September, 
1853,  and  February,  1855,  the  native  city 
of  Shanghai  was  occupied  by  the  Taiping 
rebels,  to  escape  whom  thousands  of  refu- 
gees flocked  into  the  International  Settle- 
ment and,  as  a  result,  the  small  European 
community  had  to  seek  wider  powers  of 
government.  Accordingly,  in  1854,  a  new 
code  of  municipal  and  land  regulations, 
approved  by  the  taotai  and  the  British, 
American,  and  French  consuls,  was  issued, 
by  article  10  of  which,  as  Mr.  Morse  says 
in  his  "International  relations  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,"  "the  government  having 
authority  over  the  soil,  and  the  govern- 
ments having  authority  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  foreigners,  delegated  to 
those  foreigners  the  highest  power  in  all 
government,  that  of  taxing  and  policing 
their  own  community." 

French  Separatism 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  two 
other  important  developments  took  place, 
namely,  the  separation  of  the  French  and 
the  taxation  of  Chinese  residents.  The 
French  had  acquired  land  for  settlement 
in  1849  and  succeeded  in  giving  their  area 
a  separate  administration.  At  the  end  of 
1855  the  French  consul  withdrew  his  sig- 
nature from  the  new  land  regulations,  and 
in  1862  a  French  municipal  council  was 
brought  into  existence,  all  its  decisions  be- 
ing subject  to  the  approval  or  veto  of  the 
French  consul.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  British  area — which  was 
only  470  acres — had  grown  to  500,000.  At 
the  beginning  of  1855  it  had  been  agreed 
between  the  taotai  and  the  foreign  consuls 
that  any  Chinese  wishing  to  live  in  this 


ar«a  should  apply  to  the  landlord's  conBul, 
provide  two  'Vfealthj  houBeholders  as  8ur^- 
ties,  and  undertake  to  "conform  strictly 
to  the  land  regulations  and  contribute  his 
share  to  any  general  assessments."  In  the 
previous  year  the  franchise  had  been  ex- 
tended to  all  foreign  ratepayers ;  it  was  not 
now  extended  to  Chinese  ratepayers. 

The  International  Settlement 

In  view  of  what  is  taking  place  in  China 
today  it  is  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the 
details  of  the  next  phase  of  this  develop- 
ment. In  March,  1862,  the  land  renters 
agreed  unamimously  to  a  proposal,  sup- 
ported by  the  American  consul,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Seward,  that  the  American  Settlement, 
which  had  grown  up  in  a  district  called 
Hongkew,  lying  north  of  the  Soochow 
Creek — a  creek  running  westward  from 
the  Whangpoo — should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  British  Settlement.  The  British 
and  French  consuls  concurred  and  the  de- 
cision was  confirmed  by  a  further  meeting 
of  land  renters  held  in  September  of  the 
following  year.  Thus  the  International 
Settlement  of  Shanghai,  north  of  the  Yang- 
kingpang — the  boundary  of  the  French 
Settlement  or  Concession — was  created. 
Had  the  French  been  willing  to  amalga- 
mate also  the  Chinese  would  have  been 
given  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
municipality.  The  Anglo-American  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  nine  members,  were  will- 
ing to  give  them  a  share  as  part  of  a  new 
and  larger  scheme  for  the  administration 
of  the  Settlement,  which  they  had  first 
proposed  should  be  converted  into  a  free 
city  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
powers.  When  this  proposal  was  con- 
demned by  the  British  envoy  on  the  ground 
that  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  the  Council  proposed  that  the 
British,  American,  and  French  should 
form  one  municipality;  that  each  resident 
should  be  subject  to  both  criminal  and 
civil  suits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  own 
authorities;  that  arrests  of  Chinese  should 
be  made  for  the  Chinese  authorities  by 
the  municipal  police,  and  that  Chinese 
should  be  given  seats  on  the  Council.  The 
French  refused  to  amalgamate  and  the 
proposal  fell  through. 

The  Mixed  Court 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  another 
matter  arose  which  has  a  direct  bearing 
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on  the  events  of  today.  In  July,  1862, 
the  taotai  asked  that  he  might  impose  a 
poll  tax,  which  was  being  collected  in  the 
native  city,  on  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of 
the  International  Settlement.  The  mu- 
nicipality took  the  view  that  this  would  in- 
troduce a  dual  fiscal  administration  into 
the  Settlement.  As  a  compromise  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Council  should  collect 
from  Chinese  residents  20  per  cent  instead 
of  10  per  cent  on  ratings,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  taotai's  deputies,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  no  other  taxes  should  be 
levied  by  him.  The  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  never  carried  into  effect. 

In  1864  another  development  took  place 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  Shanghai's 
problems,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the 
Mixed  Court,  under  a  deputy  of  the  taotai, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  consular  courts  in 
dealing  with  mixed  suits  between  foreigners 
and  Chinese.  The  deputy  alone  took 
cognizance  in  police  cases:  a  foreign  as- 
sessor was  present  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases  in  which  a  foreigner  was  concerned. 
The  taotai  and  a  consular  assessor  heard 
appeals.  In  1869  procedure  was  altered  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
assessor  in  all  cases  affecting  the  interests 
of  foreigners;  criminal  charges  against 
Chinese  for  which  the  penalty  was  death 
were  placed  under  the  Shanghai  district 
magistrate. 

With  the  issue  of  fresh  land  regulations 
in  the  same  year  the  International  Settle- 
ment became,  in  essential  respects,  the 
municipality  that  exists  today,  with  a 
council  of  not  more  than  nine  nor  less 
than  five  members,  elected  by  foreign  rate- 
payers owning  land  of  the  value  of  500 
taels,  paying  an  assessment  on  land  or 
houses  of  ten  taels,  or,  as  householders, 
paying  on  an  assessed  rental  of  not  less 
than  500  taels  per  annum;  any  foreigner 
paying  an  annual  assessment  of  50  taels, 
or,  as  a  householder,  paying  on  an  assessed 
rental  of  1,200  taels  per  annum,  being 
qualified  for  election  as  a  councilor. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  William 
Phillips  as  the  first  American  Min- 
ister to  Canada,  and  the  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington of  Mr.  Vincent  Massey,  the  first 


Canadian  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
are  evidences  of  the  new  diplomatic  rela- 
tionship which  now  exists  between  the  two 
countries.  Canada  is  now  practically  in- 
dependent in  the  conduct  of  her  foreign 
affairs,  and  that  renders  the  relations  be- 
tween her  and  the  United  States  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before.  It  was  this  fact, 
undoubtedly,  that  has  led  the  Department 
of  State  to  appoint  to  the  Ottawa  post  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  diplo- 
mats in  the  American  service,  a  former 
Undersecretary  of  State  and  at  present 
Ambassador  to  Belgium. 

Pending  Questions  with  Canada 

In  making  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  appointment,  the  Department  of 
State  at  the  same  time  indicated  the  va- 
riety and  difficulty  of  the  problems  with 
which  Mr.  Phillips  in  Ottawa  and  Mr. 
Massey  in  Washington  will  be  concerned. 
There  are  questions  of  boundary  waters  in- 
volving not  only  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal,  but  the  ultimate  possibil- 
ity of  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  and  the  complex  matter  of  the 
hydroelectric  development  of  boundary 
waters.  There  are  fishery  questions  touch- 
ing the  Great  Lakes,  salmon  preservation 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  points  of  possible 
divergence  in  connection  with  Atlantic 
coast  fisheries,  and  also  the  preservation 
under  the  Halibut  Treaty.  There  is  the 
thorny  question  of  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling across  the  long  boundary  line,  there 
is  the  necessity  of  a  new  treaty  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Naval  Agreement  of  1817,  and 
a  host  of  other  problems  all  set  against  the 
background  of  the  tremendous  commercial 
rapprochement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Massey  on  His  Task 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  Washington, 
Mr.  Massey  made  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  task  that  in  his  opinion  con- 
fronts him  in  his  new  post.  Speaking  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  he  said: 

The  external  relations  which  concern  us 
on  this  occasion  are  those  with  our  great 
neighbor  to  the  south — our  only  near  neigh- 
bor— and  those  friendly  relations  in  com- 
merce and  trade  which  can  be  carried  on 
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and  fleveloped  and  extended  to  our  mutual 
advantage.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
stand  as  an  example  to  the  whole  world  of 
what  good  relations  between  countries  can 
be.  We  are  neighbors  closely  associated  in 
commercial  intercourse,  but  each  is  actuated 
by  a  genuine  respect  for  each  other's  tradi- 
tions and  political  institutions.  I  believe  the 
increased  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
each  other  will  lead  to  an  expansion  of  those 
trade  and  business  relations  from  which  we 
both  will  ultimately  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  increased  trade  will  also  lead  to  even 
greater  respect  on  the  part  of  each  country 
for  the  national  life  of  the  other.  The 
Canadian  Legation  in  Washington  will  stand 
as  tangible  evidence  of  Canada's  open-hearted 
friendship  for  the  American  people.  It  will 
be  set  up  to  deal  with  no  special  problem  or 
problems,  but  simply  to  represent  Canada 
and  all  it  stands  for  in  the  neighboring  State, 
and  to  promote  an  enduring  basis  of  relations 
of  neighborliness,  friendship,  and  expanding 
trade  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  new 
enterprise,  conceived  in  good  faith  in  1920, 
is  being  established  in  good  faith  in  1927, 
and  will  be  conducted  in  good  faith  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  entrusted. 


BRITISH  POSITION  ON  DIS- 
ARMAMENT 

SUBCOMMISSION  A  of  the  Prepara- 
tory  Commission  for  the  League  Dis- 
armament Conference,  consisting  of  gov- 
ernment experts  from  military,  naval,  and 
air  services,  has  published  its  report,  which 
is  concerned  mainly  with  replies  received 
by  the  Subcommission  from  various  gov- 
ments  regarding  their  views  on  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  disarmament.  In  many 
cases  the  replies  of  the  governments  are  so 
similar  that  it  is  possible  to  classify  them 
in  groups;  in  others  the  reports  are  so  dis- 
tinctive that  they  are  published  separately. 
An  example  of  the  second  case  is  given 
where  Subcommission  A,  in  elaborating 
the  question  of  the  interdependence  of 
armaments,  expresses  the  opinion  that  al- 
though "each  of  the  main  categories  of 
armaments  (land,  sea  and  air)  possesses 
special  characteristics,  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  to  study  them  constantly  in 
combination  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effects 
that  a  measure  taken  against  one  of  them 


is  likely  to  have  upon  the  others."  This 
opinion  was  subscribed  to  by  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Spain. 

The  delegation  of  the  British  Empire, 
however,  made  the  following  declaration: 

The  British  delegation  lias  laid  stress  at 
various  times  upon  the  fact  that  the  closest 
co-operation  between  the  various  fighting 
services  is  now  an  accepted  necessity  in  the 
future,  but  they  are,  however,  unable  to  sub- 
scribe fully  to  all  arguments  stated  in  the 
report  and  to  the  paragraph  under  discussion. 

It  must  be  recognized  tbat  this  paragraph 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  con- 
tinental country  and,  as  such  there  are  no 
criticisms  which  the  British  delegation  would 
venture  to  make  on  it.  But  the  factors  which 
apply  so  cogently  to  a  continental  country  do 
not  apply  in  equal  measure  to  an  insular 
country.  An  insular  country  with  large  over- 
sea possessions  and  interests  is  obliged  to 
maintain  itfc  forces  for  reasons  which  ailYer 
from  those  applicable  to  continental  coun- 
tries. Thus,  for  example,  the  navy  of  an 
island  power  is  maintained  for  two  primary 
reasons:  (a)  The  safeguarding  of  its  trade 
routes,  commerce,  and  food ;  and  ( 6 )  the 
defense  of  its  own  coasts  and  those  of  out- 
lying parts  of  its  empire.  A  maritime  em- 
pire, in  view  of  its  great  responsibility  for 
safeguarding  its  lines  of  communication,  re- 
quires a  navy  which  is  affected  only  to  a 
certain  degree  by  the  size  of  navies  of  neigh- 
boring countries. 

The  same  broad  principles  apply  with  re- 
gard to  the  armies  maintained.  The  armies 
of  continental  nntions  are  maintiiined  with 
the  primary  object  of  protecting  their  coun- 
try from  aggression.  The  army  of  a  mari- 
time empire  is  maintained  to  supply  the 
needs  of  its  oversea  commitments.  Even 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  njivy,  it  is  true 
to  say  that  the  size  of  the  army  is  practically 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  armies  of  its 
neighbors. 

The  above  statement  of  the  primary  rSles 
of  the  army  an<l  navy  of  such  a  power 
demonstrates  clearly  that  their  duties  prac- 
tically never  overlap. 

The  essential  difCerence  between  the  navy 
and  the  army  of  a  country,  as  viewed  from 
the  continental  and  insular  standpoints,  has 
been  briefly  considered  above.  This  differ- 
ence does  not  apply  in  at  all  equal  measure 
to  the  air  f<irces  maintained  in  the  two  differ- 
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ent  types  of  country,  since  the  air  is  a 
medium  free  from  tlie  limitations  wliich  nec- 
essarily limit  the  action  of  land  and  sea 
forces.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  maritime 
country,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  beyond  the  strik- 
ing range  of  possible  antagonists,  must  pos- 
sess an  air  force  which  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  repel  invasion,  and  in  consequence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  air  forces  must  bear  direct  re- 
lation to  the  air  forces  available  of  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

The  British  delegation  has  already  empha- 
sized that  the  principle  of  co-operation  has 
been  recognized  in  every  staff  college  and 
school  of  war.  There  is  no  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  British  delegation  in  any  way  to  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  forms  of  fighting  services 
results  in  certain  subsidiary  operations  of 
war  being  possible  of  execution  by  more  than 
one  branch,  but  the  broad  principles  which 
underlie  the  main  functions  of  each  of  the 
three  services  appear  to  be  so  distinct  as  to 
warrant  their  consideration  separately,  and 
not  in  combination. 

Finally  the  British  delegation  would  add 
one  further  point.  Thoy  feel  that  a  detailed 
consideration  of  this  very  complicated  sub- 
ject will  inevitably  lead  to  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort,  and  they  cannot  help 
being  exceedingly  doubtful  of  the  practical  re- 
sults to  be  achieved.  It  appears  to  them 
likely  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to  obtain 
some  practical  result  by  approaching  the 
matter  in  that  mathematical  frame  of  mind 
which  was  depreciated  by  many  of  the  dele- 
gates at  the  Preparatory  Commission.  The 
British  delegation  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  combine  in 
one  index  figure  the  comparative  strength  of 
each  of  the  three  armaments  to  which  each 
State  will  be  justifiably  entitled.  It  seems, 
moreover,  quite  impossible  to  compare  the 
armaments  value  of  a  battalion,  a  battleship, 
and  an  air  squadron.  To  reduce  these  dis- 
similar factors  to  one  common  denominator 
would  appear  to  be  an  abuse  of  mathematics, 
against  which  the  Subcommission  were 
warned  more  than  once  in  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  and,  if  attempted,  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  an 
arbitrary  ratio  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
realities  of  the  case. 

The  report  of  Subcommission  A  is  not, 
of  course,  the  final  word  upon  this  ques- 
tion.   M.  de  Brouckere,  who  was  chairman 


of  the  third  and  fifth  (last)  session  of  this 
Commission,  expressed  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  as  satisfied  that  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  disarmament  problem 
was  attainable. 


DISARMAMENT  OF  GERMANY 

ON  FEBKUARY  1  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  reached  the  following 
agreement  concerning  the  fortifications  of 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  frontiers  of 
Germany : 

(1)  Apart  from  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 196  [of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles]  con- 
cerning the  fortifications  of  the  coastal 
region,  the  fortified  works  of  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  frontiers  of  Germany  shall 
be  maintained  such  as  they  were  recorded 
by  the  Inter-Allied  Military  Commission  of 
Control  in  1920.  By  "Eastern  and  South- 
ern frontiers"  must  be  understood  the 
territory  lying  between  the  line  marked  by 
the  fortified  works  recorded  by  this  Com- 
mission, including  the  works  themselves, 
and  the  line  of  the  German  frontier.  The 
line  marked  by  the  said  fortified  works  is 
defined  in  the  attached  AnneQ:e. 

(2)  The  only  fortified  works  or  shelters 
maintained  in  this  territory  are  those  ex- 
isting in  1919  and  recorded  by  the  Inter- 
Allied  Military  Commission  of  Control  in 
1920.  These  works  and  shelters  shall  be 
kept  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  position 
which  they  had  at  that  time,  and  shall  be 
increased  neither  in  number  nor  in  size. 
Only  works  of  maintenance  shall  be  done 
upon  them;  nevertheless,  for  perishable 
materials  (earth,  wood^  bricks)  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  works  or  shelters 
may  be  substituted  concrete  and  masonry. 
No  fortified  work  or  shelter  of  warlike 
purpose  shall  be  constructed  in  this  terri- 
tory, even  with  the  object  of  their  taking 
the  place  of  former  field  works  at  present 
demolished. 

(3)  Nevertheless,  the  allied  govern- 
ments agree  that  the  works  or  shelters  con- 
structed since  1920  shall  be  retained  to  the 
number  of  54,  namely:  At  Glogau,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  eight  shelters;  at 
Lotzen,  15  shelters;  and  at  Konigsberg,  31 
shelters.  These  works  or  shelters  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  record  drawn  up  by  the 
Inter-Allied  Military  Commission  of  Con- 
trol.   All  the  other  works  or  shelters  con- 
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structed  since  1920 — namely,  at  Glogau, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  seven  shel- 
ters; at  Kiistrin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,  five  shelters ;  and  at  Konigsberg,  23 
shelters — shall  be  destroyed  within  four 
months  from  February  25, 

(4)  Germany  gives  the  assurance  that 
there  do  not  exist  in  the  territory  defined 
in  paragraph  (1)  other  fortified  works  or 
shelters  of  warlike  purpose  constructed 
since  the  making  of  the  inventory  than 
those  which  have  been  indicated  to  the 
Inter-Allied  Military  Commission  of  Con- 
trol. 

The  Annexe  defines  the  line  of  the  forti- 
fied places  and  works  as  follows : 

In  East  Prussia. — A  straight  line  going 
from  Konigsberg  to  Sensburg  (from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  coastal  zone  of  50  kilo- 
meters mentioned  in  Article  196),  then  from 
Sensburg  to  Marienburg  (to  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  coastal  zone  of  50  kilometers 
mentioned  in  Article  196). 

In  Germany. — A  line  going  from  the  point 
where  the  Dirschau  Konitz-Schneidemiihl- 
Kiistrin  railway  enters  German  territory,  to 
Kustrin;  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder  from 
Kiistrin  to  Brieg;  the  Brieg-Neisse-Kamenz- 
Glatz-Waldendburg-G6rlitz-Bautzen-Pirna-Ko- 
nigstein  railway ;  a  line  going  from  Konig- 
stein  to  Hof ;  the  Hof-Neustadt-Katisbon  rail- 
way; the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  from  Rat- 
isbon  to  Donaueschingen ;  the  Donaueschin- 
gen-Neustadt  railway  where  the  line  meets 
the  demilitarized  llhineland  zone. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Inter- Allied 
Military  Corn-mission  of  Control  from 
Berlin  has  removed  the  organization  to 
which  would  naturally  have  fallen  the 
duty  of  supervising  the  execution  of  the 
new  agreement.  The  arrangement  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  on  December  12  took  ac- 
count of  this  circumstance,  and  provided 
that,  for  such  verification,  each  of  the 
governments  represented  on  the  Confer- 
ence of  Ambassadors  might  attach  to  its 
Embassy  in  Berlin  a  technical  expert 
authorized  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
competent  German  authorities.  It  would 
appear  to  be  the  case  that,  until  these 
officers  are  able  to  report  to  their  govern- 
ments that  the  fortifications  marked  down 
for  destruction  are  actually  destroyed,  and 
until  the  bill  relating  to  trade  in  war  ma- 
terial has  been  passed  by  the  Eeichstag, 


Germany  will  not  be  considered  to  have 
fulfilled  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  in  respect  of  disarmament. 


GERMAN     DISSATISFACTION 

WITH  INTERNATIONAL 

STEEL  TRUST 

EXPEESSIONS  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  German  position  in  the  Interna- 
tional Steel  Trust  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent  in  the  German  industrial 
circles.  There  is  even  some  agitation  in 
favor  of  withdrawing  from  the  organiza- 
tion and  thus  wrecking  it.  While  the  trust 
was  originally  created  for  five  years,  there 
is  one  clause  in  the  agreement  which  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  Germans  to  with- 
draw now.  That  is  the  provision  which 
makes  the  continuation  of  the  organization 
after  April  of  this  year  conditional  on  a 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  French-Ger- 
man commercial  negotiations.  While  the 
temporary  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  has  been  extended  indefinitely, 
it  is  still  possible  for  the  Germans  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  clause. 

Result  of   Nationalist  Influence 

Most  of  the  threats  concerning  Ger- 
many's withdrawal  come  from  the  "right" 
or  conservative  wing  of  the  industrialists, 
and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  may  have  some  connection  with 
the  increase  of  Nationalist  influence  in 
home  politics.  The  question  was  brought 
into  public  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Duisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Mon- 
day by  Herr  Eeusch,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  industrial  "right  wing."  The  argu- 
ment is  that  the  quota  of  the  German  steel 
industry  was  computed  on  the  output  of  a 
particularly  unfavorable  period,  and  those 
of  the  French  and  Belgian  industries  on 
that  of  a  favorable  period.  The  Germans 
had  been  reorganizing  and  cutting  down; 
the  French  and  Belgians  had  been  favored 
by  inflation.  Now  that  the  German  re- 
organization is  more  or  less  complete  and 
the  French  and  Belgians  are  beginning  to 
be  hampered  by  deflation,  the  German  in- 
dustry finds  its  quota  insufficient. 

German  Quota  Exceeded 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  04 
has  to  be  paid  into  the  equalization  pool 
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for  every  ton  produced  in  excess  of  the 
allotted  quota.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter 
the  fund  in  the  pool  is  distributed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  compensate  the  countries 
which  have  not  exceeded  their  quota,  or 
have  exceeded  it  less  than  the  others. 
During  the  four  months  from  September 
to  December  the  German  industry  ex- 
ceeded its  quota  by  9.3  per  cent,  12.3  per 
cent,  20.7  per  cent,  and  25.2  per  cent,  and 
has  had  to  pay  $2,690,000  into  the  pool. 
If  the  other  countries  had  exceeded  their 
quotas  in  anything  like  the  same  degree, 
the  Germans  would  not  lose  so  much  in 
the  distribution,  but  under  the  influence 
of  deflation  they  have  not.  The  discon- 
tented German  members  are  arguing  that 
they  should  now  be  granted  a  higher  quota 
in  keeping  with  their  strengthened  posi- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  an  assault  on  the  young 
international  organization  recall  the  high 
political  importance  attached  last  autumn 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  steel  pact.  The 
answer  offered  is  that  the  political  im- 
portance was  exaggerated,  and  even  eco- 
nomic critics,  regarding  the  question  from 
a  politically  detached  standpoint,  suggest 
that  to  associate  a  private  commercial 
agreement  so  closely  with  a  vague  political 
movement  toward  international  reconcilia- 
tion was  to  leave  natural  economic  develop- 
ments out  of  account.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  recalls  a  warning  it  uttered  at  the 
time  the  pact  was  concluded  to  the  effect 
that  an  international  cartel,  like  a  national 
cartel,  does  not  mean  economic  peace ;  it  is 
merely  a  truce  between  a  struggle  for  mar- 
kets and  a  struggle  over  quotas.  The 
struggle  over  quotas,  it  adds,  seems  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  International  Steel 
Trust  sooner  than  even  cautious,  practical 
observers  could  foresee  it. 


WORLD  ECONOMIC  CON- 
FERENCE 

ON  FEBEUAEY  5  President  Coolidge 
requested  from  the  Senate  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Conference  called  by  the  League  of 
Nations  for  next  May.  In  making  this 
request  the  President  stated  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  cannot  bind  their 


governments  "and  will  not  be  qualified  to 
act  as  spokesmen  of  an  official  policy." 

The  British  Government  has  been  the 
first  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  conference. 
Great  Britain  will  be  represented  by  the 
following  delegates:  Sir  Arthur  Balfour, 
Sir  A.  Norman  Hill,  Mr.  W.  T.  Layton, 
Sir  Max  Muspratt,  and  Mr,  Arthur  Pugh. 

The  members  of  the  conference  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governments  on  the 
strength  of  their  qualifications  and  per- 
sonal capacity.  Sir  Arthur  Balfour  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Association  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  hag 
sat  on  many  industrial  and  commercial 
inquiries.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  agenda  for  the  Economic 
Conference.  Sir  A.  Norman  Hill  has  been 
chairman  since  1907  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Advisory  Committee  on  Merchant  Ship- 
ping and  was  British  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea.  Mr.  Layton,  editor  of  the  Economist 
and  a  former  director  of  the  International 
Iron  and  Steel  Federation,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Preparatory  Committee.  Sir 
Max  Muspratt,  a  former  lord  mayor  of 
Liverpool  and  member  for  the  Exchange 
Division,  is  this  year's  president  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries.  Mr. 
Pugh,  another  member  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  is  general  secretary  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Trades  Confederation  and  the 
British  Iron,  Steel,  and  Kindred  Trades 
Association,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, 1925-6. 


THE   FRANCO-RUMANIAN 
TREATY 

ON  JANUAEY  19  the  French  Foreign 
Office  issued  the  text  of  the  Franco- 
Eumanian  Treaty,  which  was  signed  on 
June  10  of  last  year.  The  treaty  really 
consists  of  three  instruments — a  Treaty  of 
Alliance  and  non-aggression,  a  proctocol 
additional  to  that  treaty,  and  a  convention 
providing  for  the  reference  of  disputes  to 
arbitration.  The  Treaty  of  Alliance  has 
nine  articles.  It  is  to  remain  in  force  for 
ten  years,  and  may  be  renewed  on  notice 
given  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year. 

Both  parties  undertake  reciprocally  to 
have  no  recourse  to  attack  or  intervention 
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against  one  another  or  to  war  in  any  case. 
This  provision  does  not  apply  (1)  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  legitimate  defense 
in  opposition  to  a  violation  of  the  above 
engagement;  (2)  to  an  action  undertaken 
by  the  application  of  Article  16  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League;  (3)  to  an  action 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
of  the  League  Assembly,  or  Council,  or  by 
application  of  Article  15,  section  7,  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League. 

The  two  governments  undertake  (Arti- 
cle 3)  to  examine  in  common — with  reser- 
vations in  the  event  of  possible  resolutions 
of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League 
— such  questions  as  may  threaten  their  ex- 
ternal security  or  the  order  established  by 
the  treaties  of  which  they  are  signatories. 

In  the  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
either  country,  the  two  governments  will 
(Article  4)  consult  without  delay  on  their 
respective  action  to  be  exercised  within  the 
framework  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

Nothing  in  the  treaty  is  to  be  inter- 
preted (Article  6)  in  contradiction  to  the 
stipulations  of  treaties  already  in  force 
signed  by  either  government  which  con- 
cern its  policy  in  Europe.  Both  govern- 
ments undertake  to  exchange  views  and  co- 
ordinate their  pacific  efforts  on  questions 
of  European  policy,  and  will  communicate 
to  each  other  treaties  on  the  same  subject 
which  either  may  make  with  other  powers. 
There  are  express  stipulations  (Articles  7 
and  8)  that  the  treay  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted in  contradiction  to  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  the  two  governments  under 
the  League  Covenant,  and  that  the  treaty 
shall  be  registered  at  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.   There  are  no  military  clauses. 


GERMAN-ITALIAN  ARBITRA- 
TION  TREATY 

A  TREATY  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration between  Germany  and  Italy 
was  signed  on  December  29  by  Signor 
Mussolini  and  by  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor in  Rome,  Baron  von  Neurath.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Victory  Hall 
of  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  and  was  attended 
by  several  high  officials  of  the  Italian 
Foreign  Office  and  the  Counsellor  of  the 
German  Embassy. 

It    was    generally    expected    that    the 
treaty,    which    was   initialled    at    Geneva 


about  a  fortnight  earlier,  would  have  been 
signed  by  Herr  Stresemann,  who  had  con- 
templated spending  the  Christmas  holi- 
day on  the  Italian  lakes,  and  when  the 
German  ministerial  crisis  broke  out  it  was 
stated  that  the  signature  of  the  treaty  had 
been  postponed  for  a  few  days  in  order 
to  allow  the  German  Foreign  Minister  to 
attend  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  assume 
great  solemnity.  However,  after  an  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, it  was  decided  to  sign  the  treaty 
without  further  delay. 

Provisions  of  the  Treaty 

As  its  title  shows,  the  pact  is  one  of 
"conciliation  and  arbitration,"  and  closely 
follows  the  lines  of  similar  treaties  pre- 
viously concluded  between  Germany  and 
Switzerland  and  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
The  treaty,  which  is  drafted  in  the  Ger- 
man and  in  the  Italian  languages,  consists 
of  a  preamble  and  16  clauses,  and  its 
duration  is  fixed  for  ten  years,  but  it  may 
be  renewed  for  another  period  of  five 
years  unless  it  is  denounced  six  months 
before  its  expiration. 

In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that  "the 
President  of  the  German  Reich  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  animated  by 
the  desire  of  consolidating  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  their  respective 
countries  and  of  contributing  further  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  have  decided 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration." 

In  Article  1  the  two  contracting  parties 
agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  "con- 
troversies which  may  arise  between  them 
and  which  cannot  be  settled  in  a  friendly 
way  through  the  usual  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the 
disputes  which  have  arisen  from  events 
which  took  place  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  treaty  and  belong  to  the  past. 
In  case  the  procedure  of  conciliation  fails, 
the  controversy  is  then  submitted  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
of  The  Hague."  A  permanent  Commis- 
sion of  Arbitration,  composed  of  five 
members,  will  be  instituted  to  examine  the 
cases  submitted  to  it  by  either  party. 

The  remaining  clauses  deal  in  detail 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Commisssion, 
the  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  course 
of  its  findings,  and  with  other  technical 
matters. 
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Article  XIII  reads: — 

The  present  treaty  will  not  be  applied  in 
questions  which,  according  to  the  treaties 
existing  between  the  two  parties  and  to  inter- 
national law,  are  under  the  competence  of 
either  of  the  two  parties.  It  will  not  be  ap- 
plied in  respect  of  these  rights  and  obliga- 
tions deriving  from  the  Pact  of  Locarno. 

Article  XIV  reads: — 

The  present  treaty  will  bring  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  their  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations,  nor  does  it 
limit  in  any  way  the  attributions  and  com- 
petence of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Public  Satisfaction  in  Italy 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  greeted 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  entire 
Roman  press,  which  was  unanimous  in  de- 
scribing it  as  the  most  important  of  the 
kind  yet  signed  by  Italy.  According  to 
the  Giornale  d'ltalia,  the  first  step  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  taken  by 
Herr  Stresemann  himself,  and  the  idea 
was  readily  accepted  by  the  Italian  states- 
man. NTegotiations  were  opened  at 
Geneva  last  September  during  the  last 
general  assembly  of  the  League,  and  a 
general  agreement  was  reached  without 
great  difficulty  by  the  legal  experts  of 
the  two  countries.  The  treaty  is  essen- 
tially juridical  and  contains  nothing  that 
can  be  interpreted  as  directed  against 
third  parties.  It  is,  however,  considered 
to  have  great  political  importance,  since 
it  constitutes  a  proof  of  the  very  cordial 
relations  existing  between  Eome  and  Ber- 
lin and  of  the  mutual  desire  of  further 
improving  their  relations. 

Both  Italy  and  Germany,  writes  the 
Messaggero,  have  given  repeated  proofs  of 
their  determination  to  collaborate  loyally 
together  in  the  economic  field.  On  her 
part  Italy  has  shown  to  Germany  that  she 
has  completely  set  aside  the  "state  of 
mind  originating  from  the  war"  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  necessary  co-opera- 
tion between  the  European  States  in  the 
work  for  peace. 

Reaction  to  the  Treaty  in  Germany 

In  Berlin  the  signing  of  the  treaty  was 
greeted  with  general  satisfaction  not  un- 
mixed with  a  certain  relief  that  events 


did  not  take  the  course  which  Signor  Mus- 
solini is  understood  to  have  desired.  It 
was  stated  that  the  treaty  is  exactly  like 
the  other  arbitration  treaties  concluded 
by  Germany,  and  is  political  in  character 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  inclusion  of 
conciliation  clauses  in  all  thes?  treaties 
provides  machinery  at  least  for  the 
thorough  sifting  of  pohtical  disputes. 
The  text  has,  however,  not  yet,  been  pub- 
lished. The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was 
described  as  a  natural  development  of  the 
Locarno  policy. 

In  most  of  the  comment  reference  was 
made  to  the  efforts  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  Signor  Mussolini  to 
give  the  treaty  a  definitely  political  char- 
acter as  well  as  to  the  obvious  endeavors 
of  Eome  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Herr  Stresemann  and  Signor  Mussolini 
for  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and,  of 
course,  the  discussion  of  other  matters. 
The  failure  of  these  schemes  was  frankly 
welcomed;  the  critical  development  of 
the  political  situation  at  home,  which  is 
the  reason  given  for  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  Herr  Stresemann's  holiday 
in  a  southern  climate,  was  described  as, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. Supporters  of  the  policy 
of  reconciliation  with  France  expressed 
their  relief  that  a  step  has  been  avoided 
which  must  inevitably  have  caused  uneasi- 
ness in  Paris. 

The  Berliner  Tagehlatt  suggests  that 
such  other  matters  affecting  Italy  and 
Germany  as  would  certainly  have  come 
up  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  between 
the  two  statesmen  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  a  little  more  quiet  examination  before 
they  are  tackled.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
argued,  the  signature  of  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  cannot  but  tend  to  case  the  tension 
caused  by  the   South   Tyrol  controversy. 

Official  Explanation  Issued  by  Italy 

The  reaction  to  the  pact  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  was  not  altogether  favor- 
able. So  much  so,  that  the  official  Stefani 
Agency  of  Eome  issued  a  communique  in- 
tended to  clear  up  a  few  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty,  which,  according 
to  it,  had  been  wilfully  misjudged  and 
misrepresented  by  certain  sections  of  the 
European  press. 

The  initiative  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
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treaty,  it  states,  was  purely  German,  and 
the  matter  was  first  broached  by  Herr 
Stresemann  in  conversation  with  Signer 
Grandi  (Italian  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs)  at  Geneva  last  Septem- 
ber. The  final  text  of  the  treaty  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between  two  drafts, 
and  at  the  insistence  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment all  clauses  which  might  conceiv- 
ably have  been  interpreted  as  more 
far-reaching  than  the  treaty  was  designed 


to  be  had  been  suppressed.  There  had 
never  been  any  Italian  o'ter  of  a  military 
alliance  against  France.  It  was  quite 
untrue  that  Herr  Stresemann  had  refused 
an  invitation  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  visit  Eome.  Such  an  invitation 
had  never  been  issued.  Equally  without 
foundation  was  the  rumor  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Upper  Adige  was  considered 
in  the  treaty. 


CODIFICATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAWS 


By  LEO  S.  ROWE 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


THERE  is  throughout  the  world  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  possibilities 
of  promoting  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
certain  classes  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions by  the  codification  of  international 
law.  This  is  shown  by  the  activities  of 
international  law  societies,  by  the  Com- 
mission on  International  Law  set  up  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  and,  particularly 
now,  by  the  approaching  sessions  of  the 
Commission  of  Jurists,  to  begin  April  16, 
in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Just  now  the  history  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  codification  of  international 
law  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  is,  there- 
fore, of  more  than  passing  importance. 
The  movement,  culminating  in  the  ap- 
pointment by  each  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  of  two  delegates  to 
the  Commission  of  Jurists,  began  to  take 
definite  form  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

To  be  exact,  the  codification  of  inter- 
national law  was  considered  by  the  Second 
Pan  American  Conference  held  in  Mexico 
in  1901-2.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion at  that  conference  relative  to  the 
matter,  with  the  result  that  a  resolution 
was  presented  by  the  Brazilian  delegation 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1902.  Whereupon 
the  conference  signed  a  convention  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  composed  of  five  American  and 
two  European  jurists  of  recognized  repu- 
tation, charged  with  the  drafting  of  two 
codes  of  public  and  private  international 
law  destined  to  "govern  the  relations  be- 
tween the  American  nations."  While  this 
convention   did  not  obtain  the   requisite 


number  of  ratifications,  interest  in  the 
matter  continued. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Conference, 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  addressed 
itseK  also  to  codification.  The  matter  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  complete  codification 
and  those  who  favored  a  partial  and  pro- 
gressive codification.  In  the  course  of 
the  conference  a  convention  was  signed 
establishing  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,  composed 
of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  codification,  the  commis- 
sion to  meet  in  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Brazilean  delegates  on  the  com- 
mission, with  the  object  of  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  commission,  drafted  two  codes, 
one  of  public  and  one  of  private  inter- 
national law,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
American  governments.  At  its  session  of 
December  27,  1911,  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  at  the  proposal 
of  the  representative  of  Brazil,  agreed 
that  the  commission  of  Jurists  should 
meet  in  June,  1912,  and  that  the  conven- 
tion signed  at  the  Third  Pan  American 
Conference  should  be  so  modified  that  each 
government  could  appoint  two  delegates 
instead  of  one,  as  established  by  that  con- 
vention, but  with  the  right  to  one  vote 
only.  The  respective  protocol  was  signed 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  January 
15,  1912. 

The  Commission  of  Jurists  duly  con- 
vened in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  June  26th 
to  July  6th,  1912,  sixteen  American  States 
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attending.  The  conference  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  six  committees:  the  first  to 
meet  at  Washington,  the  second  at  Eio 
de  Janeiro,  the  third  at  Santiago  de  Chile, 
the  fourth  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  fifth  at 
Montevideo,  and  the  sixth  at  Lima.  It 
was  proposed  that  these  committees  should 
be  charged  as  follows :  The  first,  with  mat- 
ters relative  to  maritime  war  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals;  the  second, 
with  things  pertaining  to  war  on  land, 
civil  war,  and  the  claims  of  foreigners 
derived  from  such  wars;  the  third,  with 
affairs  relating  to  what  is  known  in  inter- 
national law  as  a  state  of  peace;  the 
fourth,  with  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  the  organization  of  international 
tribunals;  the  fifth,  with  the  following 
matters  of  private  international  law:  ca- 
pacity, condition  of  foreigners,  family 
rights,  and  inheritance;  and  the  sia:th, 
with  matters  of  private  international  law 
not  referred  to  the  fifth  commission,  in- 
cluding questions  relative  to  conflicts  be- 
tween penal  laws.  The  dates  for  the  meet- 
ing of  these  committees  were  left  to  the 
respective  committee  chairmen,  in  accord 
with  each  other.  The  rules  approved  by 
the  Commission  of  Jurists  contain  dis- 
positions relative  to  the  working  of  these 
committees  and  determine  the  elements 
and  antecedents  which  should  inspire  the 
drafting  of  all  projects. 

The  Commission  of  Jurists  also  named 
two  additional  committees,  one  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  draft  of  a  con- 
vention on  extradition,  the  other  with  the 
preparation  of  a  draft  of  an  agreement 
on  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments. 
The  conference  approved,  with  some  modi- 
fications, the  convention  on  extradition, 
submitting  it  to  the  Government  of  Bra- 
zil for  transmission  to  the  other  American 
countries,  and  resolved  to  refer  the  pro- 
jected agreement  on  the  execution  of  for- 
eign judgments  to  the  Lima  committee. 

Of  the  six  committees  into  which  the 
conference  was  divided,  the  first,  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth  have  done  preparatory 
work  and  formulated  projects.  The  first 
made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  laws 
and  rules  in  force  in  American  nations; 
also  of  the  decisions  of  the  juridicial  and 
the  administrative  authorities  in  matters 
pertaining  to  maritime  war  and  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 


The  second  committee  met  in  Eio  de 
Janeiro  in  1912  and  resolved  to  draft  a 
project  and  send  it  to  the  governments 
concerned.  This  draft,  committed  to  Dr. 
Pessoa's  charge,  was  communicated  in  due 
time  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Brazil  for  translation  and  transmission  to 
the  American  governments. 

The  third  committee  met  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  from  February  28  to  March  18, 
1913,  and  drafted  a  preliminary  project 
covering  the  following  matters:  General 
declarations;  diplomatic  agents;  consuls; 
rights  and  duties  of  border  States  in  dis- 
puted territories  not  yet  delimited;  ex- 
change of  publications  and  interchange  of 
professors  and  students. 

The  fifth  committee  held  its  sessions  in 
Montevideo  from  February  28  to  March  5, 
1913.  The  delegate  of  Brazil  presented  a 
projected  code  of  private  international  law 
on  the  matters  referred  to  the  commission. 
In  discussing  the  project,  differences  of 
opinion  arose  among  those  who  suggested 
as  a  basis  for  codification  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  those  who  preferred  the 
principle  of  domicile. 

The  sixth  committee  held  its  sessions  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July,  1912,  when  it 
reached  an  agreement  upon  matters  which 
it  should  consider.  Two  projects  for  the 
codification  of  private  international  law 
were  presented  by  the  delegates  of  Chile 
and  Peru. 

The  labors  of  the  committees  were  to  be 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  fixed  for  June,  1914,  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Santiago.  The  European 
war,  however,  interrupted  the  deliberations 
of  the  committees  and  prevented  the  hold- 
ing of  the  meeting. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference, 
held  in  1923,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  included 
among  its  topics  a  consideration  of  the 
labors  of  the  Commission  of  Jurists.  By 
recommendation  of  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee, which  was  charged  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  topic,  the  conference 
approved  a  resolution  inviting  the  govern- 
ments to  designate  delegates  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Jurists,  recommending  the 
reorganization  of  the  various  committees 
into  which  the  commission  had  been  di- 
vided, and  inviting  the  committees  to  re- 
sume their  work. 
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They  were  asked  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  experiences  of  recent  years 
and  to  actions  taken  by  the  Fifth  Pan 
American  Conference.  The  resolutions 
contain  recommendations  on  the  method  of 
work  and  say,  further,  that  a  meeting  of 
the  commission  should  be  called  during 
the  year  1925. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference 
also  voted  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  compara- 
tive civil  law  of  all  the  countries  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  the  codification  of  private  international 
law. 

The  subjects  presented  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Commission  of  Jurists  at  their 
meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Conference  were  as  follows : 
First,  the  codification  of  public  interna- 
tional law  and  of  private  international 
law;  second,  the  status  of  children  born 
of  foreign  parents  in  the  republics  of 
America;  third,  the  rights  of  foreigners 
and  pecuniary  claims;  fourth,  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Internatioinal  Justice. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  considering  the  sub- 
jects to  be  placed  on  the  program  for  the 
Sixth  Conference,  decided  to  recommend 
that  the  Commission  of  Jurists  prepare  a 
draft  of  a  convention  to  simplify  and  fa- 
cilitate the  details  as  to  letters  of  requisi- 
tion, letters  and  commissions  rogatory,  is- 
sued in  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal 
cases. 

On  January  2,  1924,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  desire 
that  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  should  hold  a  meeting  in  1924 
for  the  study  of  the  codification  of  Ameri- 
can international  law,  in  order  to  submit 
the  results  of  its  deliberations  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  before  the  meeting  of 
the  latter.  Having  accepted  this  task,  the 
members  of  the  institute  met  at  Lima, 
Peru,  from  December  20  to  30,  1924,  when 
they  prepared  various  projects  of  conven- 
tions on  matters  of  public  international 
law  relating  to  the  law  of  peace,  especially 
those  matters  applicable  to  the  American 
republics. 

The  results  of  these  deliberations  at 
Lima    were    communicated    by    Charles 


Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  to  the  Governing  Board  of 
the   Pan   American   Union   on   March   2, 

1925.  At  its  session  on  the  same  day  the 
Governing  Board  resolved  to  transmit  to 
the  governments  of  the  States,  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  projects  of 
conventions  prepared  by  the  institute,  and 
to  thank  the  institute  for  the  work  accom- 
plished. It  was  further  resolved  to  en- 
trust the  institute  with  the  preparation  of 
a  project,  or  a  series  of  projects,  relating 
to  the  field  of  private  international  law, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission 
of  Jurists. 

The  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  finished  its  work  on  the  codifi- 
cation of  private  international  law,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Govern- 
ing Board,  at  its  session  on  February  3, 

1926,  voted  to  send  these  projects,  pre- 
pared by  the  institute,  to  the  governments, 
members  of  the  Union,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives on  that  Board,  the  projects  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission  of  Jurists  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  was  authorized  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of 
Jurists  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  accord  with 
the  Brazilian  Government.  This  date  was 
finally  set  for  April  16,  1927. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  the 
movement  toward  the  codification  of  pub- 
lic and  private  international  law  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace  is  illustrated  by 
project  No.  30,  found  among  the  conven- 
tions prepared  by  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law  at  its  sessions  in 
Lima.    This  project  provides  that : 

In  the  future  territorial  acquisitions  ob- 
tained by  means  of  war,  or  under  the  menace 
of  war,  or  in  the  presence  of  an  armed  force, 
to  the  detriment  of  any  American  republic, 
shall  not  be  lawful ;  and  that  consequently  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  effected  in  the  future  by 
these  means  cannot  be  invoked  as  conferring 
title;  and  that  those  obtained  in  the  future 
by  such  means  shall  be  considered  null  in 
fact  and  law. 
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Speaking  of  this  project,  David  Jayne 
Hill,  writing  in  the  American  Journal  of 
International  Laiu,  Vol.  21,  No.  1,  says: 

This  repudiation  of  territox'ial  conquests  as 
illegal  is  the  high-water  mark  of  international 


right  which  has  so  far  been  reached  in  the 
form  of  law.  By  removing  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  unworthy  object  of  war,  territorial 
expansion,  it  removes  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  armed  conflict. 


The  United  States  Through  British  Eyes 

By  P.  A.  MOLTENO 


(Editor's  Note. — In  the  following  article 
Mr.  Molteno,  a  former  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  summarizes  his  impressions  of 
the  United  States.  It  appeared  originally  in 
the  London  Times,  and  is  here  reprinted  as 
an  example  of  how  we  really  appear  to  the 
eyes  of  an  intelligent  British  observer. ) 

IN  COMPANY  with  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Hirst,  1  have  just  concluded  a  visit  of 
some  duration  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  After  spending  a  few  days  in 
New  York,  we  visited  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, then  the  Canadian  frontier,  and 
from  there  we  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  De- 
troit, and  Chicago,  and  our  most  westerly 
point,  Kansas  City.  Thence  we  turned 
south  to  New  Orleans,  from  which  we  re- 
turned to  the  north  leisurely  via  Mont- 
gomery, the  capital  of  Alabama;  Atlanta, 
the  capital  of  Georgia;  Charleston,  the 
port  of  South  Carolina;  Eichmond,  the 
capital  of  Virginia;  Washington,  the  Fed- 
eral capital;  then  Philadelphia,  and  back 
to  New  York.  We  had  landed  from 
Europe  at  New  York  on  October  13,  and 
we  sailed  again  from  there  for  Europe  on 
December  4. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  American  life 
and  thought.  We  have  seen  its  fine  ports, 
its  great  rivers,  its  numerous  lakes.  We 
have  visited  the  highly  industrialized  dis- 
tricts, such  as  those  of  Massachusetts,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
We  have  seen  its  mass  production  at  its 
point  of  highest  attainment  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Thanks  to  the  valuable 
introductions  that  we  possessed,  we  have 
seen  a  good  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
New  York  and  in  the  other  cities  which 
we  visited.  We  have  interchanged  views 
with  them  freely.  We  have  met  some  of 
the  great  leaders  of  industry,  financiers 
and  managers  of  great  corporations.  We 
have  visited  a  number  of  universities  and 
seen  something  of  their  intellectual  life 


and  outlook.  At  Washington  we  were 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  government  de- 
partments, particularly  those  concerned 
M'ith  commerce,  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor.  Everywhere  we  found  the  greatest 
readiness  to  discuss  matters  with  us,  to 
afford  information,  to  tell  us  all  we  wished 
to  know.  At  Washington  we  also  got  into 
touch  with  the  authorities  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  so  as  to  get  the  real 
point  of  view  of  organized  labor.  Every- 
where we  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness. 

The  immense  portion  of  the  world's  sur- 
face which  constitutes  the  United  States 
is  a  free-trade  area;  although  it  is  com- 
posed of  48  States,  there  are  no  customs 
frontiers  between  these  States,  no  artificial 
impediments,  such  as  exist  in  Europe, 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  free  exchange 
of  the  products  of  so  great  an  area.  Per- 
petual peace  has  been  established  between 
all  these  States.  They  are  free  to  manage 
their  own  internal  affairs,  but  are  no 
longer  free  to  fight  one  another.  At  the 
same  time,  their  Federal  organization 
gives  each  of  them  the  protection  of  all 
against  any  aggression  from  the  outside. 

Attitude  of  Labor 

What  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  this  great  country 
and  its  vast  population  ?  If  we  have  regard 
to  its  internal  conditions  we  find  that  it  is 
at  the  present  moment  enjoying  wonder- 
ful prosperity.  Its  well-being  is  very 
widely  extended  and  is  increasing  every- 
where. The  whole  population  is  actively 
at  work.  Socially,  peace  prevails  in  the 
main  between  labor,  capital,  and  manage- 
ment. While,  on  the  one  hand,  labor  is 
enjoying  the  highest  real  wages  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  high  rate  of  production  at 
low  cost  has  been  attained  and  is  increas- 
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ing.  The  different  elements  of  the  social 
fabric  are  in  agreement  that  for  a  higher 
standard  of  living  a  greater  and  greater 
production  is  necessary  and  desirable.  For 
the  attainment  of  this  end  it  is  realized 
that  there  must  be  co-operation  between 
labor,  management,  and  capital  to  increase 
the  total  product,  so  that  the  share  of  each 
may  be  greater.  By  reason  of  this  co-ope- 
ration most  remarkable  results  are  being 
obtained.  The  efficiency  per  man  has  risen 
enormously  in  recent  years.  Labor  has 
been  ready  to  accept  the  latest  and  best 
machinery  as  contributing  to  its  own  effi- 
ciency. Labor  has  co-operated  in  elimi- 
nating waste  of  materials,  in  securing  bet- 
ter and  more  efficient  processes,  in  recog- 
nizing that  the  greatest  waste  of  all  is  the 
waste  which  puts  more  men  to  a  job  than 
are  necessary  for  that  job,  thus  entailing 
a  waste  of  labor,  the  most  valuable  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  successful  pro- 
duction. 

The  discovery  of  the  power  of  mass  pro- 
duction has  shown  the  way  to  paying  the 
worker  a  high  wage,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  producing  an  output  at  the  very  lowest 
cost.  The  argument  has  generally  been 
that  if  high  wages  are  paid  the  output  be- 
comes so  dear  that  it  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
world's  markets.  The  mass  production 
methods  have  shown  that  this  is  no  longer 
true  of  the  United  States. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  attitude  of  labor  toward  capital  and 
management  was  described  to  me  as  revo- 
lutionary by  a  high  authority  in  Washing- 
ton. It  has  now  become  one  of  co-opera- 
tion with  management  and  with  capital. 
He  referred  to  the  resolution  to  this  effect 
which  had  been  passed  at  the  General  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
two  years  ago,  a  resolution  which  had  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approval  of  that 
Congress.  There  appeared  to  be  a  radically 
different  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor  from 
that  which  prevails  in  England.  Labor 
does  not  regard  itself  as  a  separate  section 
of  the  community.  The  working  man 
there  wishes  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
and  not  as  an  implement  of  society.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  have  a  confirmation 
of  this  attitude  of  labor  from  the  authori- 
ties of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
itself. 


Causes  of  Prosperity 

Labor  has  kept  out  of  politics,  and,  with 
regard  to  education,  has  decided  not  to 
have  separate  institutions,  but  to  take 
advantage  of  the  existing  universities, 
schools,  and  colleges  so  as  to  make  better, 
more  fully  educated  men,  and  thereafter 
only  to  specialize  in  labor  problems.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  strong  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  present  leaders  to  follow 
on  the  lines  set  by  Mr.  Gompers  in  the  di- 
rection of  avoiding  government  or  social- 
istic control.  The  desire  and  intention 
are  clear  on  the  part  of  labor  to  seek  its 
interests  in  co-operation  with  the  rest  of 
the  community  and  not  as  a  body  apart, 
and  in  a  sensible,  reasonable,  and  intelli- 
gent way.  Of  course,  there  were  certain 
industries  where  things  were  not  satis- 
factory, where  labor  was  unorganized  and 
relations  between  employer  and  employed 
were  still  leaving  much  to  be  desired,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  coal  mines. 

The  phenomenon  of  American  pros- 
perity while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  lags 
behind — not  having  yet  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  World  War — is  one  which 
is  worth  closer  examination  and  analysis. 
After  what  I  have  seen  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress of  America  are  not  due  to  fortuitous 
chance,  but  are  the  consequence  of  the 
active,  energetic  character  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  working  over  a  long  period  in 
sound  directions.  There  is  first  the  great 
fact  that  this  vast  continent,  when  the 
original  settlers  arrived,  was  lying  open 
practically  unpeopled,  except  for  a  few  in- 
significant Indian  tribes.  Here  was  a 
country  waiting  and  crying  out  for  a 
population  to  give  it  roads  and  bridges 
and  railways,  and  cover  it  with  farms. 

Coming  down  to  recent  times  we  find 
that  American  commerce  before  the  war 
was  largely  made  up  of  internal  trade — 
the  external  trade  being  comparatively 
small.  After  the  war  the  American  inter- 
nal market  was  not  lessened  in  any  way  as 
a  result;  in  fact,  its  resources  were  stimu- 
lated in  the  early  years  of  the  war  when 
America  was  still  out  of  it,  but  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  not  only  had  English  in- 
dustries been  more  disorganized  by  war 
production,  but  her  external  market  in 
Europe  had  been  diminished  so  as  to  be 
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only  two-thirds  of  the  pre-war  market.  As 
a  consequence  British  trade  has  had  a 
much  more  difficult  task  to  recover.  But 
there  is  more  in  it  than  this.  The  na- 
tional efficiency  of  America,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  has  grown  enormously. 
While  the  population  has  increased  by  17 
per  cent  in  the  last  13  years,  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  country  has  increased  by 
something  like  35  per  cent.  The  rail- 
ways carry  22  per  cent  more  traffic, 
with  about  the  same  number  of  men. 
There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the 
use  of  electricity,  which  is  now  being 
applied  with  great  efficiency  to  every  form 
of  production.  The  production  of  kilo- 
watt-hours has  reached  the  great  figure  of 
68  billions  annually.  America  has  at- 
tained a  sound  basis  for  this  great  de- 
velopment in  the  reconciliation  between 
labor,  capital,  and  management.  This 
fundamental  harmony  having  been  estab- 
lished, progress  has  redoubled  its  pace. 

Education  and  Skill 

Education  has  played  a  great  part.  To- 
day it  is  claimed  that  in  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  America  has  more  stu- 
dents than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. She  has  been  training  her  tech- 
nical personnel  in  every  avenue  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  This  has  secured 
for  her  a  great  adaptability  to  new  ideas, 
and  also  a  great  advance  in  business  or- 
ganization. The  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment is  also  worthy  of  note.  It  has  care- 
fully abstained  from  seeking  to  control,  to 
dominate,  or  to  direct  industry.  It  forces 
its  interference  on  none,  but  it  invites 
every  industry  to  approach  it  where  it  de- 
sires information  or  where  it  has  been  met 
by  difficulty  in  obtaining  recorded  facts 
bearing  on  its  industry. 

By  all  these  methods  America  now  has 
resources  in  organization,  in  increased 
education  and  skill  of  her  people,  which 
are  forming  the  basis  of  the  success  of  her 
present  position  and  ensuring  the  prospect 
of  sound  extensions  in  every  direction  for 
future  developments.  Her  population  is 
the  most  effective  in  the  world.  It  is  all 
actively  engaged  in  fruitful  production, 
enormously  intensified  by  the  full  use  of 
every  kind  of  efficient  machinery.  Inter- 
preted into  social  facts,  her  situation  is 
most  fortunate.     Her  people  are  engaged 


in  producing  vast  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  for  their  requirements  at  costs 
relatively,  and  in  some  cases  absolutely, 
cheap  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
Good  wages  are  being  paid  in  most  indus- 
tries; in  fact,  her  people  are  enjoying  the 
highest  real  wages  in  the  world.  As  a  con- 
sequence their  spending  power  and  pur- 
chasing power  are  very  great,  so  that  from 
a  trade  point  of  view  there  is  no  popula- 
tion in  the  whole  world  of  similar  size  that 
offers  such  a  market  to  its  manufacturers 
and  traders.  Added  to  all  this  are  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  this  great  country, 
which  leave  room  for  immense  future  de- 
velopments. 

Relations  with  Outside  World 

The  relations  of  America  with  the  out- 
side world  present  an  interesting  problem. 
Having  gone  into  the  war  for  the  Four- 
teen Points,  she  failed  to  achieve  what  she 
desired.  This  failure,  coupled  with  the 
natural  reaction  after  the  war,  led  to  a 
wish  to  withdraw  from  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  She  turned  her  attention  inwards 
and  began  to  work  feverishly  for  the  de- 
velopment of  her  own  resources  and  in- 
ternal trade.  And  yet  no  nation  is  suf- 
ficient unto  itself,  or  can  neglect  its  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  America  re- 
quires various  raw  materials  in  large 
quantities,  such  as  wool,  fiber,  rubber,  and 
other  products  which  she  cannot  produce 
herself.  Her  mass  production  has  given 
her  an  instrument  with  which  she  has  not 
only  been  able  to  supply  all  her  own  needs 
in  some  industries,  but  to  manufacture  as 
well  for  export,  as  in  the  case  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  in  which  she  must  seek 
more  and  more  foreign  markets  if  she  is 
to  utilize  the  full  power  of  her  capacity  in 
this  direction.  On  the  political  side  she  is 
demanding  war  debt  payments  of  capital 
and  interest  on  her  loans.  The  tendency 
of  this  is  to  compel  her,  if  she  desires  pay- 
ment, to  receive  foreign  goods. 

But  there  is  another  strong  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  Owing  to  the  war  she 
has  become  a  creditor  country,  and  is  mak- 
ing loans  on  private  account  to  Europe. 
The  amount  of  these  loans  is  quite  con- 
siderable. She  lent  last  year  $1,302,000,- 
000,  and  in  previous  years  she  has  been  do- 
ing the  same  thing.  From  1921  to  the 
first  half  of  1926  she  lent  $4,022,865,400. 
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For  the  sake  of  Europe  and  for  her  own 
sake  this  will  have  to  continue;  but  the 
question  arises,  How  is  she  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
these  loans?  The  tendency  of  these  pay- 
ments must  be  to  compel  her  to  receive 
more  and  more  foreign  goods.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  while  she  maintains  her  high 
tariff?  Trade  balances  are  not  sufficient 
at  the  present  time  to  make  the  payments 
at  present  owing  to  her.  At  the  time  of 
writing  gold  shipments  are  again  being 
made  from  Europe. 

In  all  these  ways  her  relations  with  the 
outer  world  are  becoming  of  greater  and 
greater  importance  to  her.  Her  Secre- 
tary for  Commerce  says  that  foreign  trade 
has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  whole 
modern  economic  system.  In  peace  time, 
he  tells  America,  her  exports  and  imports 
are  the  margins  upon  which  her  well- 
being  depends.  Above  all,  he  says,  the 
creation  of  a  wider  range  of  customers 
to  each  production  unit  gives  to  that 
unit  greater  stability  in  production  and 
greater  security  to  the  worker.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  policy  of  isolation  is 
not  a  practical  one.  Her  relations  with 
the  outside  world  must  grow,  and  will 
become  not  less  important  but  more  im- 
portant. The  war  demonstrated  most 
clearly  that  nations  are  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  as  means  of  transport  and 
communication  increase  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  each  other. 
The  greater  is  the  danger  of  disturbance 
to  these  relations  by  catastrophe,  such  as 
war  between  nations,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  it  may  take  place.  America, 
then,  like  every  great  country,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Tariffs  and  Debts 

With  regard  to  Britain  and  America, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  political  prob- 
lem requiring  solution.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  serious  economic  problem.  Britain 
requires  American  wheat,  meat,  corn,  and 
cotton  in  large  quantities,  but  the  problem 
is  how  she  can  pay  for  them  in  the  long 
run,  as  the  tariff  keeps  out  the  goods  with 
which  she  could  pay.  Is  there  not  some 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  to  this  situation 
which  might  be  made?     There  may  be 


goods  which  could  be  received  by  America 
without  any  real  injury  to  her  industrial 
position.  With  regard  to  Europe  gener- 
ally, the  position  is  somewhat  unfortunate. 
America  has  cut  down  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration, so  that  the  working  man  of  Eu- 
rope feels  that  America  is  both  shutting 
him  out  by  immigration  laws  and  is  also 
refusing  to  take  his  goods.  This  tends  to 
create  the  feeling  of  ill  will  toward  Amer- 
ica. Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
debts. 

There  appears  to  be  little  interest  among 
the  general  public  in  America  on  this  ques- 
tion. Little  is  being  done  to  enlighten 
them  on  its  true  bearings.  In  more  en- 
lightened circles  this  subject  is  receiving 
considerable  attention.  The  principal 
bankers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  dan- 
gers of  this  question ;  so,  too,  with  the  uni- 
versities, there  is  an  enlightened  discus- 
sion on  the  bearings  of  this  question  on 
American  relations.  The  remarkable  mani- 
festo of  the  professors  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity gives  views  which  are  very  widely 
held  in  university  circles  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Here  is  the  problem  which  evidently 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  large 
way,  otherwise  we  may  find  disastrous  ill 
will  being  generated,  the  avoidance  of 
which  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  payment  of  any  debts. 

Most  English  statesmen  have  realized 
that,  so  far  as  our  debtors  are  concerned 
(if  we  could  free  ourselves),  these  debts 
ought  to  be  entirely  canceled — in  fact  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  the  war  subsidies 
which  we  made  to  continental  allies  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  for  which  we  neither  ex- 
pected nor  received  any  repayment.  I 
observe  a  statue  in  a  square  in  Washing- 
ton which,  on  closer  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  a  statue  of  Burke,  and  upon  it 
I  saw  engraved  a  quotation  which  read: 
"Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom 
the  truest  wisdom."  The  application  of 
this  to  current  world  affairs  gives  food  for 
reflection. 

Relations  with  Britain 

Wherever  we  went  in  America  we 
formed  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  de- 
sire to  do  the  right  thing.  Many  of  the 
facts  were  clearly  envisaged  in  regard  to 
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both  domestic  affairs  and  international 
affairs.  There  was  a  common  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  America  has  estab- 
lished peace  over  the  great  area  of  the 
world's  surface  which  is  covered  by  it. 
The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
has  also  established  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Commonwealth.  These  to- 
gether cover  a  great  area  of  the  world's 
surface.  The  principles  are  the  same  in 
both  cases — full  autonomy  for  each  State 
with  regard  to  its  own  concerns,  full  co- 
operation for  the  common  good  and  for 
common  defense.  At  Washington  the 
British  and  American  peoples  co-operated 
in  bringing  about  the  great  results 
achieved  at  that  conference.  The  affairs 
of  the  Pacific  were  reasonably  discussed 
and  settled  there  in  an  agreement  freely 
come  to  by  all  parties  interested  therein. 
This  has  secured  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions in  the  Pacific  and  given  peace  to 
that  great  area. 


There  remains,  then,  continental  Eu- 
rope as  the  area  of  possible  trouble.  Its 
many  peoples  have  become  free,  but  at  the 
same  time  have  not  realized  what  America 
has  realized  and  what  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  has  realized — that 
freedom  to  fight  each  other  must  be  given 
up  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  Britain  and 
America  can  help  Europe  if  they  work 
together  to  this  desirable  end.  There 
seems  little  likelihood  that  America  will 
join  the  existing  League  of  Nations.  The 
League  would  appear  to  be  developing  in 
the  direction  of  an  instrument  to  be  used 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe.  It  would 
seem  more  logical  that  this  should  be  so — 
that  Europe  should  settle  her  internal 
affairs,  America  her  own  American  affairs, 
and  then  both  meet  together  in  council  to 
consider  affairs  which  interest  them,  form- 
ing with  other  federations  what  may  be 
termed  a  Super-League  of  Nations  for  the 
sensible  and  reasonable  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  world's  affairs. 


Gastronomy  In  England 

By  J.  FRED  ESSARY 


(Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Essary  is  London's  rep- 
resentative of  tlie  Baltimore  Sun.  His  "From 
a  Window  in  Fleet  Street"  is  one  of  tlie  most 
interesting  columns  in  any  paper  of  America. 
The  following  is  his  "story,"  under  date  of 
January  21,  1927.) 

ONE  of  Mark  Twain's  most  famous 
remarks  was  that  "Wagner's  music 
is  not  half  as  bad  as  it  sounds."  Similarly, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  appetite  of 
the  average  Englishman  is  half  as  vora- 
cious as  it  seems.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  have 
merely  fallen  into  a  sort  of  gastronomic 
habit  of  eating  every  two  or  three  hours 
without  necessarily  being  conscious  of 
hunger  or  of  an  actual  need  for  nourish- 
ment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer,  the  fact 
remains  that  these  people  eat  oftener  and 
in  greater  volume  than  any  other  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  live  among.  They 
begin  early  and  they  quit  late.  Five  meals 
a  day  spread  over  a  waking  period  of  six- 
teen hours  out  of  the  calendar  day  appears 
to  be  the  minimum  for  all  classes.     Six  is 


not  an  unusual  number.  And  it  is  said 
that  some  Britishers  see  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  eating  seven  times  between  sun- 
up and  sun-up. 

My  own  observation  has  been  confined 
largely  to  the  five-meals-a-day  element, 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  an  occasional 
individual  who  demands  a  sixth.  The 
natives  who  live  in  my  South  Kensington 
hotel  are  probably  typical.  I  have  watched 
them  closely  and  with  undiminished  inter- 
est for  many  months.  Early  each  morn- 
ing waiters  are  found  dashing  through  the 
corridors  with  loaded  trays,  feeding  my 
fellow  "boarders"  before  the  latter  have 
yet  emerged  from  their  beds. 

At  9  o'clock  or  thereabout  the  aforesaid 
boarders  are  to  be  seen  crowding  the  din- 
ing rooms,  eating  with  the  utmost  enthusi- 
asm a  second  time.  By  1  o'clock  all  of 
them  are  ready  for  another  "square  meal" 
of  not  less  than  four  courses.  Promptly  at 
4  in  the  afternoon  every  lounge  in  the 
place  is  filled  with  people  clamoring  for 
their  tea,  sandwiches,  and  cakes.     "When 
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the  dining  rooms  open  at  7  all  hands  are 
dressed  and  waiting  eagerly  to  start  on  a 
five-course  dinner.  At  11  o'clock  in  the 
evening  more  food  is  served  them. 

Nor  is  the  hotel  lounger  in  a  class  of  his 
own.  Practically  all  business  in  London 
stops  short  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
about  the  time  most  people  are  returning 
from  their  lunch — while  men  and  women 
alike  resume  their  eating.  I  have  seen 
theater  crowds  at  a  matinee  take  food  from 
trays  passed  to  them  in  the  dark,  one  eye 
fixed  on  the  stage  and  the  other  on  the 
bisected  bun.  1  have  seen  the  House  of 
Commons  abruptly  emptied  in  the  midst 
of  a  smashing  debate  while  the  members 
filed  solemnly  out  to  have  their  tea.  And 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  spectators  of  the 
international  tennis  matches  at  Wimble- 
don desert  their  seats  while  the  battle 
raged  on  the  "center"  court,  all  panting 
for  their  tea. 

And  the  things  they  eat !  It  is  true  that 
the  British  have  not  descended  to  the  sav- 
agery of  the  French,  who  relish  snails, 
horse  flesh  and  other  unspeakable  things, 
but  it  is  appalling  to  the  foreigner  of 
frugal  diet  to  observe  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  red  meat  which  the  run-of-mine 
Englishman  will  consume  every  day  of  his 
life.  He  will  have  his  "joints"  hot  and  in 
full  measure  first  for  lunch,  then  again  for 
dinner,  and  will  have  them  cold  at  least 
once  more  and  sometimes  oftener.  He  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  perhaps.  His 
beef  and  his  mutton  are  the  best  his  mar- 
ket affords  him,  and  when  well  cooked  and 
well  served  they  are  unexcelled. 

In  addition  he  must  have  his  fresh  fish 
at  least  twice  a  day  and  his  smoked  fish 
once  more.  Again  he  chooses  well,  pro- 
vided he  sticks  to  his  salmon,  his  sole  and 
his  whiting.  When  dished  up  with  skill 
they  are  superb.  The  most  exacting  pal- 
ate could  ask  the  sea  to  yield  nothing  bet- 
ter. The  English  pheasant  is  a  joy  for- 
ever and  compares  favorably  with  canvas- 
back  duck.    But  there  the  applause  ends. 

The  bread  with  which  the  Englishman 
grimly  punishes  himself  and  which  he  un- 
blushingly  places  before  his  guest  is  tough, 
tasteless,  terrifying.  This  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  toast  can  be  made 
without  its  ever  having  been  hot.  Also  the 
British  are  the  only  people,  not  irredeem- 


ably barbaric,  who  have  never  learned  how 
to  cook  the  limberness  out  of  a  slice  of 
bacon,  nor  how  to  fry  an  egg  without  sub- 
merging it  in  grease.  They  are  the  only 
people  known  to  history  who  can  make  and 
revel  in  ice-cream  without  using  a  drop  of 
either  milk  or  cream,  and  the  only  people 
who  regard  such  weeds  as  pressed  cabbage 
and  brussels  sprouts  as  vegetables. 

A  typical  British  breakfast  is  a  night- 
mare. The  "kipper"  and  the  "bloater" — 
one  filled  with  tiny  bones  and  the  other 
full  of  everything  it  started  with — are  in- 
evitably thrust  at  one.  Fresh  fruit  is 
scorned.  The  bacon  is  ghastly.  The  por- 
ridge— but  my  adjectives  have  run  out! 
All  that  I  can  add  is  that  I  heartily  agree 
with  my  friend,  W.  Emmett  Moore,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  British  have  con- 
quered half  the  world.  To  do  that  is  in- 
finitely easier  than  staying  at  home  and 
eating  English  breakfasts. 

One  who  has  known  the  delights  of  civil- 
ized victualing  cannot  fail  to  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  an  Englishman  with  his 
vigorous  appetite  and  his  phenomenal  ca- 
pacity should  be  served  a  meal  of,  say, 
shad-roe  cooked  in  butter,  crisp  fried 
chicken  with  trimmings.  Mount  Victoria 
ham,  a  mountain  of  hot  biscuits,  all  topped 
off  with  a  Tennessee  short-cake  immersed 
in  cream.  He  would  never  live  to  tell  the 
tale,  but  what  a  happy  death  he  would 
have! 


HOW  MUCH  TRUTH  IN 
HISTORY? 

By  HENRY  W.  LAWRENCE 
Professor  of  History  at  Connecticut  College 

AT  ONE  part  of  the  frontier  between 
^  France  and  Germany  a  little  stream 
marks  the  line  between  those  two  coun- 
tries, and  on  one  side  of  this  stream  is  a 
small  German  village,  on  the  other  a  little 
French  village.  Each  of  these  communi- 
ties has  a  school,  whose  class  in  recent  his- 
tory is  now  going  to  recite  for  us. 

One  teacher,  Fraulein  Bauermann,  has 
just  called  on  little  Hans,  aged  ten  years, 
to  answer  some  questions  in  the  lesson 
about  the  World  War,  The  other  teacher. 
Mademoiselle  La  Vie,  in  the  school  just 
across  the  stream,  has  similarly  asked  ten- 
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year-old  Frangois  to  tell  her  what  the  his- 
tory textbooks  says  about  the  same  World 
War.  Let  us  listen  to  these  two  recitations 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"Hans,  what  caused  the  World  War?" 
asks  Fraulein  Bauermann. 

"English  jealousy  and  French  desire  for 
revenge  were  the  chief  among  many 
causes,"  replies  the  boy,  recalling  what  his 
book  told  him,    "Germany  is  guiltless." 

"Frangois,"  asks  Mademoiselle  La  Vie, 
in  the  other  school,  hardly  a  stone's  throw 
distant,  "what  caused  the  World  War?" 

"The  war  was  caused  solely  by  German 
aggression,"  repeats  the  lad,  with  accurate 
memory  of  the  lesson  he  has  studied.  "The 
Germans,  believing  themselves  to  be  a 
superior  race,  had  long  plotted  to  extermi- 
nate the  French,  whom  they  regarded  as 
unworthy  to  survive." 

To  these  answers  both  teachers  say, 
"Very  good,"  so  each  pupil  knows  he  has 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

"Now,  Frangois,  you  may  tell  me  about 
the  French  and  German  colonial  policies 
before  the  Great  War,"  says  Mademoiselle 
La  Vie. 

"The  French  colonial  policy  has  always 
been  peaceful,"  answers  Frangois  prompt- 
ly, 'TDut  German  ill-will  has  always  tried 
to  thwart  it." 

In  the  other  school  Fraulein  Bauer- 
mann asks  the  same  question,  and  little 
Hans  replies  that  "French  colonial  policy 
was  not  really  pacific,  and  England 
thwarted  German  attempts  at  fair  play." 

"And  why  did  the  great  European  na- 
tions have  to  maintain  such  huge  armies 
before  the  war?"  inquires  the  French 
schoolmarm. 

To  this  her  pupil  answers  that  "Europe 
had  long  been  an  armed  camp  solely  be- 
cause of  the  wicked  Germans,  who  falsely 
pretended  that  they  were  encircled  by  ene- 
mies." 

"Hans,  why  did  the  European  nations 
maintain  such  huge  armies  before  the 
Great  War?"  asks  Fraulein  Bauermann. 

"Because  they  meant  to  attack  Ger- 
many," comes  the  reply.  "German  arma- 
ment was  defensive,  for  Germany  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies." 

"What  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  war 
in  those  terrible  summer  days  of  1914?" 
quizzes  Mademoiselle  La  Vie. 


"France  has  always  been  pacific,"  an- 
swers Francois,  "and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  Germany  made  her  attempts 
fail." 

"Did  any  nation  really  try  to  prevent 
the  war,  Hans  ?"  inquires  the  German  lady 
of  learning. 

"Ja !  Ja  !"  cries  Hans  confidently.  "Ger- 
many made  every  effort  to  localize  the  Aus- 
tro-Serbian  dispute,  but  the  enemy  nations 
openly  incited  war  among  their  peoples." 

"Frangois,  what  does  the  book  say  about 
the  violating  of  Belgium's  neutrality?'' 
asks  his  teacher. 

"It  says,"  replies  the  lad,  with  rising  in- 
dignation at  the  faithless  Huns,  "it  says 
that  Germany  alone  basely  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium." 

Over  in  the  German  schoolroom,  how- 
ever, Hans  receives  his  teacher's  approval 
for  replying  to  the  same  question  as  fol- 
lows: 

"English  and  Belgian  officers  planned 
the  march  through  Belgium  as  early  as 
1908.  It  was  the  only  strategic  thing  to 
do;  they  fully  expected  Germany  to  do  it; 
their  loudly  expressed  surprise  and  horror 
were  sheer  hypocrisy." 

"Who  were  guilty  of  atrocities  in  the 
World  War?"  questions  Mademoiselle  La 
Vie. 

"Germans,  and  Germans  only,  were 
guilty  of  the  vilest  atrocities,"  promptly 
replies  her  pupil.  Nevertheless,  J'oung 
Hans,  across  the  stream,  tells  Fraulein 
Bauermann  that  "the  so-called  German 
atrocities  in  Belgium  were  justified ;  that 
the  English  abused  German  residents  in 
England,  and  tried  to  starve  all  Germans, 
men,  women,  and  little  children,  by  means 
of  a  blockade;  that  the  French  abused 
German  residents  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and, 
finally,  that  the  Allies  have  murdered 
countless  little  children  in  Germany  since 
the  Armistice  by  depriving  Germany  of 
cows,  and  thus  of  milk." 

"Was  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France  justified?" 

Frangois  says :  "The  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France  was  an  act  of  historical 
justice,  and  no  plebiscite  was  needed." 

Hans  says:  "Alsace-Lorraine  is  only  13 
per  cent  French,  and  its  possession  gives 
France  the  keys  to  Germany." 
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'^Was  the  treaty  which  ended  the  war  a 
just  one,  Frangois?"  inquires  Mademoi- 
selle La  Vie. 

"Oui,  Mademoiselle ;  but  certainly.  The 
peace  is  a  peace  of  justice,  based  on  Mr. 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  whereas  the 
Germans  planned  for  us  a  peace  of 
slavery." 

But  listen  to  Hans  reciting  on  this  ques- 
tion: 

"The  peace,"  he  tells  his  teacher,  "is  a 
peace  of  enslavement  and  is  a  gross  breach 
of  the  Allies'  pre-armistice  promises." 

Now  the  two  history  recitations  are 
ended.  School  has  just  been  dismissed 
and  the  youngsters  rush  forth  to  freedom. 
As  Hans  and  Frangois  stroll  homeward 
along  opposite  sides  of  the  little  stream, 
they  scowl  at  each  other  and  think,  or  per- 
haps shout  mockingly,  "Schweinhund !" 
"Boche  \" 

What  else  could  they  be  expected  to  do, 
unless  they  had  forgotten  their  history 
lessons  ? 

Unfortunately  these  history  lessons  are 
not  the  product  of  imagination.  They  are 
taken  from  the  textbooks  actually  in  use 
in  French  and  German  schools.  (See  Don- 
ald R.  Taft's  "Historical  Textbooks  as 
Provocatives  of  War"  and  Jonathan  F. 
Scott's  "The  Menace  of  Nationalism  in 
Education.")  They  illustrate  a  very  un- 
happy answer  to  the  question  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  "How  much  truth  in  his- 
tory?" 

A  few  years  ago  probably  most  of  us 
would  have  said  that  the  French  textbooks 
just  quoted  were  all  true  and  the  Gorman 
ones  all  false;  but  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  today,  unless  we  have  kept  our  minds 
tightly  closed  against  the  astonishing  new 
light  that  recent  researches  have  thrown 
on  this  whole  problem  of  war  guilt  as  stud- 
ied by  such  competent  American,  French, 
German,  and  English  scholars  as  Fay, 
Gooch,  Schmitt,  Coolidge,  Kerner,  Beard, 
Langer,  Pribram,  Montgelas,  Morhardt, 
Fabre-Luce,  Ewart,  Eenouvin,  and  Frantz. 

Our  facilities  for  finding  out  the  facts 
immediately  behind  the  recent  World  War 
have  been  enormously  improved  by  a  num- 
ber of  strange  political  accidents.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  ordinarily  follow 
a  great  war  we  should,  in  1926,  be  almost 
as  ignorant  of  the  real  causes  of  tbp  World 


War  as  we  were  in  1918,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  diplomatic  archives  have  usu- 
ally been  kept  closed  to  investigators,  as 
containing  State  secrets,  till  half  a  century 
or  more  after  the  events  which  they  re- 
corded. This  time,  however,  the  sacred 
secrets  were  roughly  and  prematurely  re- 
vealed through  the  revolutionaries  who 
came  into  control  of  the  governments  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  before  the 
war  ended.  Hoping  to  disclose  the  trick- 
ery and  guilt  of  the  governments  they  had 
just  overthrown,  they  threw  open  the  arch- 
ives to  let  the  historians  in  and  the  dark 
diplomatic  mysteries  out. 

In  addition  to  the  records  thus  volun- 
tarily made  public,  the  Germans  seized  the 
Belgian  archives  during  the  war  and  pub- 
lished collections  of  extracts  from  them. 
Also  the  secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  London,  in  the  period  before  the  war, 
secretly  made  copies  of  the  important  dip- 
lomatic exchanges  between  London  and  St. 
Petersburg  from  1908  to  1914,  and  later 
gave  or  sold  these  to  the  Germans. 

The  conclusions  from  all  the  recent 
study  of  these  newly  exposed  documents 
are  still  matters  of  much  dispute.  We  may 
quite  properly  decline  to  accept  anybody's 
findings  thus  far  as  final.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  hardly  disregard  the  new 
studies  altogether  unless  we  believe  that 
darkness  is  safer  than  light.  A  very  recent 
writer  ventures  to  sum  up  as  follows  the 
main  points  thus  far  tentatively  estab- 
lished (H.  E.  Barnes,  "History  and  So- 
cial Intelligence,"  page  268) : 

"The  scapegoat  theory  of  complete,  sole, 
and  unique  guilt  on  the  part  of  Germany 
or  any  other  single  State  can  no  longer  be 
supported. 

"Fabre-Luce's  view  that  'the  acts  of 
Germany  and  Austria  made  the  war  pos- 
sible, those  of  the  Triple  Entente  made  it 
inevitable,'  is  a  brilliant  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  case. 

"Probably  the  majority  of  competent 
students  would  assign  the  relative  responsi- 
bility for  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
about  this  order :  Russia,  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  England. 

"Deeper  than  any  national  guilt  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  wrongheaded  and  sav- 
age European  system  of  nationalism,  im- 
perialism, secret  diplomacy,  and  milita- 
rism which  snransr  into  full  bloom  between 
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1870  and  1914.  And  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  permanent  peace  in  Europe  until  it  is 
freely  and  clearly  recognized  that  it  is  this 
system  which  must  be  resolutely  attacked 
through  various  forms  of  international  co- 
operation and  organization/' 


The  great  French  soldier  who  led  us  to 
victory  in  the  World  War,  Marshal  Foch, 
was  quoted  recently  as  saying  that  no  ef- 
forts toward  disarmament  can  be  success- 
ful unless,  in  the  countries  concerned, 
there  is  a  real  willingness  to  disarm.  But 
can  we  imagine  the  citizens,  even  the  little 
children,  of  France  and  Germany  ever  be- 
coming willing  to  disarm  while  they  con- 
tinue to  have  such  teaching  as  that  quoted 
above  concerning  the  recent  history  of 
their  respective  countries? 

Military  disarmament  seems  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  some  measure  of  spiritual 
disarmament  beforehand,  and  neither 
seems  attainable  so  long  as  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  teaching  their  children  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  so-called  "patriotic''  his- 
tory in  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth.  By 
admitting  more  of  truth  into  their  school 
histories  the  nations  would  take  a  long 
step  toward  preparedness  for  world  peace. 

The  history  of  the  World  War  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  obstacles 
in  the  path  toward  spiritual  disarmament, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  obstacle  con- 
fronting the  writers  and  teachers  of  his- 
tory who  would  travel  this  path.  For  ex- 
ample, what  are  the  school  children  of 
Greece  being  taught  about  the  recent  rela- 
tions of  their  country  with  Turkey,  and 
vice  versa?  What  are  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Bulgaria  being  told  about  their  neigh- 
bors in  Jugoslavia?  What  sort  of  an  ac- 
count is  Mussolini  giving  to  his  patriotic 
little  Italians  about  how  surrounding 
States  have  behaved  toward  their  beloved 
native  land?  Coming  a  bit  nearer  home, 
how  do  the  teachings  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
compare  with  those  in  Mexico,  the  South 
American  countries,  and  Japan? 

It  is  high  time  that  somebody  gathered 
together  the  school  histories  in  use  in  every 
country  in  the  world  and  found  out  just 
what  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  are  being 
taught  on  these  and  many  other  important 
and  provocative  subjects.     The  results  of 


such  a  study,  if  given  the  widest  possible 
publicity  in  every  country,  could  hardly 
fail  to  open  many  eyes  now  almost  blinded 
by  national  prejudice  and  to  promote  a 
little  the  spiritual  disarmament  which  the 
world  so  greatly  needs. 

A  very  humble  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion, made  by  the  present  writer,  has 
shown  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  care- 
fully, and  no  doubt  wisely,  avoiding  this 
kind  of  an  investigation.  A  recent  letter 
from  its  secretariat  says  in  part:  "The 
League  of  Nations  itself  has  not  dealt  with 
the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  World 
War  nor  with  the  question  of  teaching  re- 
garding this  war.  It  has  only  been  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  instructing  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  countries  mem- 
bers of  the  League  in  the  existence  of  that 
organization  and  in  its  work." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  privi- 
lege and  duty  of  some  organization  more 
favorably  situated  for  the  fearless  publica- 
tion of  disagreeable  political  facts  than  is 
the  League  of  Nations  to  turn  the  twin 
spotlights  of  scholarly  research  and  world- 
wide publicity  on  the  multitude  of  divisive 
and  provincial  distortions  of  historic  truth 
which  flourish  so  disastrously  in  the  dark. 


GOD  OF  ALL  NATIONS 

(From  a  "Book  of  Prayers  for  use  in  an  hv- 
dian  College. ") 

God  of  all  nations, 

We  pray  for  all  the  peoples  of  Thy  Earth: 

For  those  who  are  consumed  in  mutual 
hatred  and  bitterness, 

For  those  who  make  bloody  war  upon  their 
neighbors. 

For  those  who  tyrannously  oppress. 

For  those  who  groan  under  cruelty  and  sub- 
jection. 

We  beseech  Thee,  teach  mankind  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace, 

No  man  exploiting  the  weak,  no  man  hating 
the  strong. 

Each  race  working  out  its  own  destiny. 

Unfettered,  self-respecting,  fearless. 

Teach  us  to  be  worthy  of  freedom. 

Free  from  social  wrong,  free  from  individual 
oppression  and  contempt. 

Pure  of  heart  and  hand,  despising  none,  de- 
frauding none. 

Giving  to  all  men— in  all  the  dealings  of 
life— 

The  honor  we  owe  to  those  who  are  Thy  chil- 
dren. 

Whatever  their  color,  their  race,  or  their 
caste. 
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By  THE  EDITOR 


THE  work  of  our  government  in  for- 
eign fields  is  so  detailed  and  continu- 
ous, so  related  to  the  interests  of  us  all, 
so  important  in  its  bearing  upon  interna- 
tional understanding,  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  magazine  to  promote,  our 
readers  will  wish  to  know  more  about  it. 
In  composing  the  following  outline,  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  by  the  Editor  to 
the  gracious  co-operation  of  the  Hon,  J. 
Butler  Wright,  for  five  years  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  just  now  our  ap- 
pointee as  Minister  to  Budapest. 

The  activities  and  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  of  the  Foreign  Service 
affect  every  one  of  us,  albeit  in  varying 
degrees,  for  we  are  all  dependent  upon 
the  stability  of  international  relations. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  persons 
of  business  who  live  continuously  at 
home;  of  those  persons  of  business  who 
travel  abroad;  of  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  home;  and  those  who  transact 
their  business  either  in  person  or  by 
agents  abroad. 

The  Department  of  State  is  manned  as 
follows:  There  is  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  there 
are  four  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  Department  is  divided  into  six  polit- 
ico-geographical divisions,  one  for  West- 
ern Europe,  one  for  Eastern  Europe,  one 
for  the  Near  East,  one  for  the  Far  East, 
and  one  for  Mexico  and  Latin-American 
Affairs. 

There  is  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  State,  who  drafts  and  interprets  treat- 
ies, conventions,  protocols,  and  other  in- 
ternational agreements.  He  is  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Department  of  State.  As  such 
he  deals  with  questions  of  municipal,  for- 
eign and  international  law,  diplomatic 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  for- 
eign governments;  claims  of  foreigners 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  personal  and  private  rights  of 
aliens  in  the  United  States  and  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  foreign  countries,  such  as 
acquisition,  inheritance  and  transfer  of 
property,    arrest,    detention,    fines,    im- 


prisonment, personal  injury,  acts  of  in- 
surgents, taxation,  breach  or  annulment 
of  concessions  or  other  contracts;  failure 
to  pay  interest  or  principal  on  government 
obligations;  sequestration  or  confiscation 
of  property;  complaints  regarding  action 
of  executive,  legislative,  judicial  or  mil- 
itary authorities;  rights  and  privileges  of 
American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
abroad  and  of  foreign  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  sovereigns  and 
public  property  in  the  United  States;  the 
jurisdiction  over  and  control  of  foreign 
public  or  private  vessels  in  American 
ports;  citizenship,  naturalization,  expatri- 
ation, extradition,  and  extraterritoriality; 
the  acts  and  rights  of  belligerents,  neu- 
trals, and  insurgents  on  land  or  sea ;  pow- 
ers and  authority  of  representatives  of 
foreign  countries  to  contract  loans  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
questions  arising  out  of  emergency  and 
war  legislation,  and  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  legal  questions  not  included 
in  the  above  classification. 

I.  Personnel,  Ahout  580  plus  about  50 
Foreign  Service  Officers  on  Duty  in  the 
Department: 

Among  the  projects  which  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  department 
within  this  last  year  or  so,  many  of  which 
will  continue  to  occupy  its  attention  for 
some  time,  may  be  mentioned  the  funding 
of  debts  of  foreign  nations;  a  revolution 
in  Honduras  and  political  instability  in 
Nicaragua;  the  negotiation  of  new  com- 
mercial treaties  with  practically  all  na- 
tions; the  Conference  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
at  Geneva ;  the  organization  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  immigration  law  of 
1924;  the  adjudication  of  Mexican  and 
American  claims  through  two  judicial  tri- 
bimals  set  up  by  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico;  the  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Austria  and  Hungary;  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  American  citizens 
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against  Germany  growing  out  of  the  war ; 
investigation  into  the  extraterritoriality 
situation  in  China;  the  Customs  Confer- 
ence in  China  under  the  treaty  entered 
into  at  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments;  the  work  of 
the  Plebiscitary  Commission  under  the 
award  of  the  arbitrator  in  the  Tacna- 
Arica  arbitration  between  Chile  and  Peru ; 
the  protection  of  American  interests  en- 
dangered by  revolutionary  conditions  in 
China;  the  protection  of  American  inter- 
ests affected  by  disturbances  in  Syria;  the 
forthcoming  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armament. 

Pleasured  by  pieces  of  correspondence 
alone,  the  work  of  the  department  during 
the  last  five  years  has  grown  9.8  per  cent, 
while  the  personnel  has  increased  by  1.1 
per  cent,  or  about  one-ninth  as  rapidly 
as  the  work  indicated  by  correspondence 
has  increased.  Were  it  not  for  the  For- 
eign Service  personnel  employed,  the  work 
of  the  department  could  not  be  carried  on. 

During  that  period  the  pages  of  steno- 
graphic work  increased  from  138,064 
pages  in  1922  to  263,172  pages  in  1925— 
a  total  increase  of  55.9  per  cent. 

An  additional  important  function  is 
that  of  issuing  passports.  The  number  of 
passports  issued  was  145,163  in  1922  and 
168,285  in  1925 — an  increase  of  13  per 
cent. 

Work  in  Passport  Agencies,  1924: 

1.  Passport  applications,  53,159. 

2.  Passports  issued    50,070. 

3.  Personal  interviews,  319,198. 

4.  Telegrams  and  telephone  communica- 
tions, G2,948. 

5.  Mail  communications,  45,954. 

Work  in  Passport  Agencies,  1925: 

1.  Applications  received,  64,143. 

2.  Special  series  and  duplicate  passports 
issued  by  the  agencies,  5,834. 

3.  Amendments  and  extensions,  11,800. 

4.  Interviews,  390,591. 

5.  Telephone  communications,  50,415. 

6.  Telegraph  communications,  4,570. 
.7  Mail,  37,357. 


Telegrams  Exchanged 
Year  Cost  Number 

1922    $137,293  37,747 

1923    190,558  34,542 

1924    195,417  39.851 

1925    205,762  43,726 

Cost  of  Service 

Appropriations,         Estimates, 

1926  1927 

Department  of  State    $1,326,688.00       $1,360,440.00 
D  iplomatic 

Branch 2,773,662.00         3,173,150.00 

Consular 

Brancii 5,806,800.00         5,780,200.00 

Total,  Department 
and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice      $9,907,150.00     $10,313,790.00 

International  obliga- 
tions          6,239,362.77  6,165,002.90 

Permanent  and  in- 
definite appropria- 
tions and  trust 
funds    131,139.74  136,139.74 

Total,    appropria- 
tions and  estimates  16,277,652.51       16,614,932.64 
Receipts,  estimated.     8,115,733.00         8,108,733.00 

Excess  of  appro- 
priations and  es' 
timates  over  estl- 
mated  receipts 
and  permanent 
and  indefinite  ap- 
propriations and 
trust  funds $8,161,919.51       $8,506,199.64 

International  obliga- 
tions   (deducted) .      6,239,362.77         6,165,002.90 

Excess     of     operat- 
ing expenses  over 
estimated  re- 
ceipts        $1,922,556.74       $2,341,196.74 

In  connection  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  American  consul  at  Singapore  and 
this  Department  in  notifying  a  member 
of  Congress  of  the  death  in  Singapore  of 
one  of  his  constituents  and  of  the  welfare 
and  plans  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  in  Singapore,  the  congressman 
writes : 

The  extraordinary  promptness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration,  to  which  I  made  personal 
application  for  service  in  securing  the  first 
definite  information  regarding  the  incident, 
prompts   me   to   offer  my   own   acknowledg- 
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ments,  with  the  unbounded  gratification  of 
the  family  involved. 

//.  The  Diplomatic  Branch  of  the  For- 
eign Service: 

A.  Accredited  to  foreign  governments. 

B.  Total  personnel,  approximately  630, 
with  missions  in  51  countries,  of  which 
51  chiefs  of  missions,  4  ambassadors,  15 
ministers,  and  one  diplomatic  agent  are 
career  men  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

III.  The  Consular  Branch  of  the  Foreign 
Service : 

A.  In  the  absence  of  better  definition, 
accredited  to  raniucipalities  and  districts 
functioning  under  direction  of  diplomatic 
officers. 

B.  Total  personnel,  approximately 
2,800,  with  consular  offices  in  410  cities 
of  57  countries. 

Total  in  service  at  home  and  abroad, 
approximately  4,050. 

IV.  Duties  in  General  of  the  Department 
of  State  vis-d-vis  other  departments  and 
the  American  Citizen  in  General: 

Department  of  State 

Protection  of  American  citizens. 
Protection  of  American  interests. 
Political  and  economic  reports. 
Consular   courts   in    extraterritorial   coun- 
tries. 

Notarial  services. 
Depositions  and  commlssiona. 
Relief  of  American  seamen. 
Estates  of  American  seamen. 
Citizenship, 

Registration  of  Americans. 
Passport  services,  Americans. 
Alien  visa  control. 
Deaths  of  Americans. 
Estates  of  deceased  Americans, 
Witnesses  to  marriages. 
Recordation  of  vital  statistics. 


Treasury  Department 

Protection  of  revenue. 

Documentation  of  merchandise. 
Valuation  of  imports. 
Landing  certificates. 


Protection  of  Public  Health. 

Bills  of  health. 

Sanitary  reports. 

Disinfection  of  merchandise. 
Prohibited  importations. 

Smuggling. 

Valuation  of  currencies. 
War  risk  insurance. 

Investigations,  reports,  payments. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Extension  of  American  trade. 

Voluntary  trade  reports. 

Called-for  reports  and  investigations. 

Trade  opportunities. 
Navigation  vessels ;  entry  and  clearance. 

American   seamen,   shipment,   discharge, 
desertion. 

Marine  protests. 
Reports  on — 

Fisheries. 

Lighthouses. 

Measures  and  standards. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveys. 

Navy  Department 

Reports  on — 

Hydrographic  data  and  charts. 

Lighthouses. 

Harbor  and  coaling  facilities. 

Wireless  stations. 

River  and  harbor  markings. 

Port  rules  and  regulations. 

Geographic  and  marine  data. 

Movement  of  vessels. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Crop  reports  and  estimates. 

Market  reports. 

Plant  introduction. 

Weather  reports. 

Disinfection  hides,  rags,  etc. 

Plant  quarantine. 

Insecticide  and  fungicide  regulations. 

Reports  ou — 

Irrigation  projects. 

Entomology. 

Biology. 

Horticulture. 

General  agricultural  matters. 

Post  Office  Department 

Reports  on — 

Postal  conventions  and  regulations. 
Parcels  post. 
Postal  banking. 
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Department  of  Justice 

Extradition. 

Estates  of  American  seamen. 

Crimes  on  liigh  seas. 

Notarial  services. 

Depositions  and  commissions. 

Reports  regarding  anarcliists,  etc. 

War  Department 

Purcliases  of — 

Raw  materiajs. 

Supplies  and  equipment. 
Geographical  data. 
Topographical  data. 
Slilitary  inventions. 
Military  progress. 

Interior  Department 

Pension  matters. 
Patent  applications. 
Patent  interference  cases. 
Reports  on — 

Education. 

Geological  surveys. 

Mines  and  mining. 

Reclamation. 

Conservation. 

Department  of  Labor 

Immigration. 
Reports  on — 

Labor  conditions. 

Labor  legislation. 

Shipping  Board 

Financing  vessels. 

Purchase  supplies,  coal,  etc. 

Shipment  and  discharge  of  crews. 

Settlement  of  disputes. 

Aid  in  obtaining  cargoes. 

Acting  as  agent  for  Shipping  Board. 

Protection  of  interests  of  Board. 

Federal  Reserve  Board 

Financial  reports. 
Exchange  matters. 
Commodity  reports. 

Panama  Canal 

Marine  data. 

Health  conditions  of  near-by  countries. 

Canal  tolls  and  regulations. 


The  American  Citizen  in  General 

General  correspondence. 

Replies  to  individual  trade  inquires. 

Answers  to  miscellaneous  inquires. 

Receipt  and  forwarding  of  mail. 

Advice  and  assistance  to  travelers,  tour- 
ists, and  salesmen. 

Representation. 

Notarial  acts. 

Protection  of  interest  so  far  as  laws  and 
regulations  permit. 

Welfare  and  whereabouts. 

Duties — Diplomatic,  observation,  represen- 
tation, assistance. 

V.  Typical  Cases  of  Assistance  Rendered: 

Service  Rendered  by  15  of  our  Diplomatic 

Missions  to  American  Commercial 

Interests,  1923 


outstanding 
cases 

120 

(involving 

millions  of 

dollars) 

31 

70 
(involving 
about  two 

million 
dollars) 

49 


Type  of  service 

1.  Protection  of  American  com- 
mercial interests  and  preven- 
tion of  discrimination  against 
them. 

2.  Removal  of  restrictions  on 
American  commerce. 

3.  Aid  in  obtaining  settlement  of 
claims  and  debts  of  American 
citizens  against  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries. 

4.  Assistance  to  representatives 
of  American  concerns  in  ob- 
taining for  them  eqijal  treat- 
ment with  nationals  of  other 
countries  in  submitting  pro- 
posals and  obtaining  contracts. 

5.  General  assistance  and  advice 
to  American  business  men  and 
firms  in  connection  with  liuan- 
cial  and  commercial  matters. 

VI.  Recent  Cases  of  Aid  Rendered  by  Our 
Diplomatic  Missions  to  American  Com- 
mercial Interests: 

1.  An  American  company  obtained  a 
concession  to  build  a  railway  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  part  of  the  railway  was  built 
and  put  in  operation.  Controversies  then 
arose  between  the  company  and  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  government  revoked  the 
concession  and  threatened  to  confiscate 
the  company's  property.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  the  American  minister,  a 
compromise  was  reached  whereby  the  com- 
pany surrendered  the  railway  to  the  gov- 
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ernment  and  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  the 
cost  of  constriiction.  Attempts  b}'  the 
company  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
entire  claim  were  unsuccessful,  but  finally, 
after  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  there  was  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  company's  claim. 

2.  An  American  citizen  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  a  large  estate  of  approximately 
100,000  acres  in  a  forei,gn  country,  the 
title  to  which  appeared  to  be  incontestable. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  into  possession,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  title  contested  by  squat- 
ters. Through  the  efforts  of  the  legation, 
title  to  the  full  estate  was  recognized  by 
the  government. 

3.  A  foreign  government  levied  a  large 
forced  loan  collected  by  cutting  all  the 
national  bank  notes  and  retaining  one- 
half  as  a  loan  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  holders  being  compensated  by 
government  bonds  of  a  low  market  value, 
issued  for  the  purpose.  The  legation  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  government,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  a  saving  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  to  American  commer- 
cial organizations  and  individuals. 

4.  An  American  company  was  one  of 
16  competitors  for  the  award  of  a  contract 
from  the  national  bank  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  the  printing  of  new  bank  notes. 
The  offer  of  the  American  company,  in 
open  competition,  more  nearly  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bank  than  any  other, 
and  the  commission  appointed  to  study 
the  bids  unanimously  recommended  its 
acceptance.  Opposition  immediately  de- 
veloped on  the  part  of  the  competitors, 
and  it  appeared  that  pressure  was  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  government  to 
force  the  revocation  of  the  contract  and 
its  re-award  to  a  firm  of  different  nation- 
ality. Only  vigorous  and  prompt  action 
of  the  American  legation  in  demanding 
that  the  bid  of  the  American  company  be 
treated  entirely  on  its  merits,  and  in 
warning  the  government  that  failure  to 
do  so  would  be  considered  a  deliberate  dis- 
crimination against  American  interest, 
prevented  the  loss  of  the  contract  to  the 
American  company. 

5.  A  foreign  government  declared  void 
an  important  concession  held  by  an  Amer- 
ican corporation  for  the  construction  of 
branch  railway  linos  to  unify  the  com- 
pany's railways  in  that  country.     As  a 


result  of  the  friendly  good  offices  of  the 
American  minister,  a  new  concession,  sat- 
is factory  to  both  parties,  was  signed  and 
approved. 

6.  The  representative  of  an  American 
film  corporation  abroad  complained  to  the 
embassy  that  the  corporation  had  been 
robbed  of  a  certain  film  which  had  been 
shipped  to  the  country  in  question  and 
was  then  being  advertised.  The  embassy 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, explaining  the  case  and  asking  for 
intervention.  Two  days  later  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  film  company  reported 
that  the  police  had  received  instructions 
to  act  and  had  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
film  being  shown. 

7.  Our  diplomatic  missions  in  various 
countries  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  li- 
censes for  American  steamship  lines  to 
engage  in  transporting  emigrants  from 
those  countries  to  the  United  States.  This 
trade  before  the  war  was  carried  on 
largely  by  foreign  ships,  and  American 
shipping  interests  encountered  much  op- 
position in  competing  for  a  fair  share  of 
this  trade. 

8.  An  American  company  complained 
that  new  regulations  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Co.  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  ship 
their  goods  to  the  Orient  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  As  a  result  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  embassy,  a  compromise  satis- 
factory to  both  parties  was  reached. 

9.  By  energetic  action  one  of  our  lega- 
tions was  able  to  prevent  the  requisition- 
ing of  American  goods  by  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  government  in  power. 

10.  One  of  our  embassies  was  appealed 
to  by  an  American  mining  company  be- 
cause of  a  strike  of  dock  laborers  who  re- 
fused to  load  one  of  the  company's  vessels. 
As  it  appeared  that  the  strike  had  been 
arranged  by  local  interests  desiring  to 
force  future  shipments  of  metal  in  native 
ships,  the  embassy  protested  to  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  result  that  the  laborers 
returned  to  work,  loading  the  ship,  so  that 
the  ship  was  able  to  sail  in  time  to  make 
its  scheduled  connections. 

11.  A  certain  government  which  had 
not  permitted  foreign  subjects  to  send 
telegrams  in  code,  upon  being  apprised 
of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  caused 
by  this  regulation  to  American  individ- 
uals and  concerns,  issued  an  order  per- 
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mitting  private  individuals  and  concerns 
to  make  use  of  codes  under  reasonable 
regulations. 

12.  The  importation  of  automobiles 
into  a  country  in  central  Europe  was  per- 
mitted only  by  special  license,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  classified  as  foreign 
luxuries,  of  which  the  importation  was 
forbidden.  At  the  request  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  American  motor  company, 
the  legation  was  able  to  facilitate  the  im- 
portation of  automobiles  into  the  country. 

13.  The  legation  at  Berne  successfully 
terminated  negotiations  with  the  Swiss 
Government,  whereby  the  Swiss  tariff  on 
containers  for  American  cars  was  reduced 
from  30  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
net-weight  rate.  The  former  tariff  had 
proved  prohibitive  to  American  cars, 
which  had  to  be  transported  in  boxes  in 
competition  with  European  cars,  which 
could  come  into  Switzerland  without 
ocean  transport  and,  therefore,  unboxed. 

14.  During  one  period  of  three  months, 
one  of  our  legations  obtained  satisfactory 
settlement  of  seven  legitimate  claims  of 
American  citizens  and  concerns  against  a 
government — these  claims  amounting  to 
about  one  half  million  dollars. 

15.  A  foreign  government  which  had 
received  consignments  of  kerosene  oil  to 
the  value  of  $3,000,000,  having  failed  to 
make  payment  to  the  American  company 
furnishing  the  oil,  after  repeated  efforts 
of  the  legation,  made  payment  in  full. 

16.  An  American  company  sold  a  cargo 
of  goods  to  a  government  to  the  value  of 
about  $300,000.  Difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  company  in  obtaining  pay- 
ment, but  as  a  result  of  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  legation  the  entire  debt  was 
eventually  paid. 

17.  A  number  of  foreign  companies,  in- 
cluding two  American  companies,  were 
desirous  of  securing  a  contract  abroad  for 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  grain  ele- 
vators. The  legation  took  every  proper 
occasion  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
the  American  companies,  with  the  result 
that  OTie  of  the  x\merican  companies  re- 
ceived the  contract. 

There  are  constant  visits  of  American 
business  men  to  our  embassies  and  lega- 
tions and  requests  for  advice  regarding 
commercial  and  financial  matters.  Amer- 
ican business  men  are  given  imofficial  in- 


troductions to  government  oflBcials  and  to 
the  leading  men  of  foreign  countries  by 
our  diplomatic  representatives,  and  meet- 
ings are  arranged  wliich  are  frequently  of 
great  value  to  American  business  repre- 
sentatives. 

One  of  our  legations  obtained  from  the 
government  to  which  it  is  accredited  its 
consent  to  make  good  its  vises  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  any  number  of  voyages 
into  the  country  in  question  within  the 
space  of  a  year.  Before  this  a  separate 
vise  had  to  be  obtained  for  each  visit. 
This  action  will  result  in  a  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  yearly  for  American  busi- 
ness men  obliged  to  enter  and  leave  the 
country  in  question  frequently. 

Duties — Consular 

There  is  not  a  department  which  does 
not,  according  to  its  peculiar  needs,  rely 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  consular 
reports,  which  embrace,  in  addition  to 
general  political  and  economic  develop- 
ments, such  specific  subjects  as  hydro- 
graphic  data,  harbor  and  coaling  facilities, 
wireless  stations,  port  rules  and  regula- 
tions, geographic  and  marine  data,  postal 
conventions,  parcel  post,  postal  banking, 
labor  conditions  and  legislations,  fisheries, 
measures  and  standards,  plant  and  animal 
quarantine,  irrigation  projects,  entomol- 
ogy, biology,  horticulture,  education, 
geological  surveys,  reclamation,  tariffs 
and  customs  regulations,  patents  and 
copyrights,  railways,  shipping,  etc. 

Partial  list  of  services  performed  by  Amer- 
ican Consular  Officers  during  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  Wai 

Protection  and  welfare  cases 48,078 

Deaths  of  Americans  abroad 1,010 

Estates  settled   GOT 

Registration  of  Americans  6,585 

Passport   services    (Americans) 150,117 

Passport  visas  (aliens) 657.968 

Section  six,  certificates    (Chinese)..  1,386 

Depositions  and  commissions 500 

Extradition  cases    80 

Marine  protests   7,720 

Seamen  shipped  33,464 

Seamen  discharged   26,713 

Seamen  deserted   3,129 

Seamen  deceiised  209 

Seamen   relieved    5,197 

Voluntary  trade  reports   9,215 
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Called-for  trade  reports 6,367 

Replies  to  trade  inquiries 82,237 

Trade    opportunities    (about) 2,000 

Disinfection  certificates 4,282 

Notarial  services   235,194 

Consular  invoices    546,239 

Landing  certificates   2,546 

Bills  of  Health    39.366 

Sanitary  reports   13,254 

American  vessels  entered 27,837 

American  vessels  cleared 27,838 

Miscelliineous  correspondence : 

Letters   received    756,824 

Letters  sent   871,891 

Total    fees    collected    for    year 

1920-21   $8,517,020.47 

Gross  cost  of  Consular  Service, 

1920-21  4,405,598.85 


Net  gain  to  the  government $4,111,421.62 

Volume 

1922  1925 
Protection      and      welfare 

cases     59,891  45,594 

Alien  passports  visaed 264,167  360,195 

Notarial  services    135,337  106,037 

Voluntary  trade  report's...     12,735  15,557 

Called-for  trade  reports...       6,812  11,039 

Consular   invoices    607,5.16  853,367 

Letters  received    764.770  1,370,172 

Letters  sent  966,476  1,617,215 

The  Executive  Order  Providing  for  Co-opera- 
tion Between  all  the  Representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  Foreign 
Countries 

The  following  regulations  are  hereby 
prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of^  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries,  with  a 
view  to  giving  unified  direction  to  their 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  the  commercial  and  other 
interests  of  the  United  States,  insuring 
effective  co-operation,  and  encouraging 
economy  in  administration. 

Whenever  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  other  departments 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  stationed  in  the  same  city  in  a  foreign 
country  they  will  meet  in  conference  at 
least  fortnightly  under  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  made  by  the  chief  diplomatic 
officer  or,  at  posts  where  there  is  no  dip- 
lomatic officer,  by  the  ranking  consular 
or  other  officer. 


It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  such  con- 
ferences to  secure  a  free  interchange  of 
all  information  bearing  upon  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  American  interests. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  to 
furnish  in  the  most  expeditious  manner, 
without  further  reference,  all  economic 
and  trade  information  requested  by  the 
ranking  officers  in  the  service  of  other 
departments  of  the  government  assigned 
to  the  same  territory. 

With  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication  of  work,  officers  in  the  same 
jurisdiction  shall  exchange  at  least  fort- 
nightly a  complete  inventory  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  trade  reports  in  preparation 
or  in  contemplation. 

Copies  of  all  economic  and  trade  reports 
prepared  by  consular  or  other  foreign  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  filed  in  the  appropri- 
ate embassy  or  legation  of  the  United 
States  or,  where  no  such  office  exists,  in 
the  consulate  general,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  ranking  foreign  representatives 
of  all  departments  of  the  government. 
Extra  copies  shall  be  supplied  upon  re- 
quest by  the  officer  making  the  report. 

The  customary  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  consular  officers  of  other  de- 
partments in  the  foreign  field  shall  be 
through  the  supervising  consul  general, 
but  in  urgent  cases  or  those  involving 
minor  transactions  such  communications 
may  be  made  direct. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  representative 
of  any  department  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  any  foreign  territory 
in  which  there  is  an  embassy,  legation, 
or  consulate  general,  for  the  purpose  of 
special  investigation,  he  shall  at  once 
notify  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  his  arrival  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  officer, 
then  the  supervising  consular  officer,  to 
notify,  when  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest,  all  other  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  that  territory  of  the  arrival  and  the 
purpose  of  the  visit,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assist  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the 
visit  without  needless  duplication  of  work. 

VII.  Thus  Demonstrated  that  Present- 
day  Relations  of  States  Are  Politico- 
economic,   and   That   All    Contentious 
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Questions  between  Nations  Are  Basic- 
ally Economic. 

VIII.  The  Policy  of  Promotion  and  Pro- 
tection of  Reputable  American  Inter- 
ests Abroad: 

A.  Promotion  a  matter  for  Department 
of  Commerce. 

B.  Promotion  and  protection  a  matter 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

C.  Distinctive  feature  of  Department 
of  State  regarding  foreign  trade  is  that 
it  is  the  agency  which  deals  with  foreign 
governments,  laws,  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative acts  are  reported,  et  cetera. 

A  citizen,  therefore,  looks  to  it  for  ad- 
vice, assistance,  and  protection. 

"Open  Door" — equality  of  treatment. 
Reaffirmed  at  Washington  Conference. 

Wide  application. — Mandated  territory. 
No  exclusive  advantages  or  interests  for 
America. 

Does  not  mean  that  American  interests 
shall  be  pushed  through  that  door  by  the 
government;  they  must  decide  whether 
they  wish  to  avail  themselves. 

No  sponsoring  of  private  interests ;  for- 
eign trade  and  investment  of  American 
citizens  are  voluntary — ^not  a  means 
■whereby  tJie  government  seeks  exploita- 
tion or  control  in  foreign  countries. 

In  fair  and  reasonable  proposals  of 
American  citizens  seeking  contracts 
abroad,  department  can  and  will  instruct 
representatives  abroad  to  render  proper 
assistance  on  the  principle  that  it  is  just 
as  valuable  to  be  advised  how  to  keep  out 
of  a  hole  as  to  be  helped  out  after  having 
fallen  in. 

Equal  treatment  in  customs  matters. 
Unconditional  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment rests  upon  Tariff  Law  of  1922,  Sec- 
tion 317,  of  which  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  additional  rates  of  duty 
on  the  commerce  of  such  foreign  countries 
as  may  discriminate  against  American 
trade.    Reciprocity. 

IX.  Co-operation  Between  All  Officials 
Functioning  Abroad.  Previous  History 
of  the  Reorganization  of  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services: 

A.  Reasons  for  reorganization  and 
methods  to  attain  it. 

1.  April  5,   1906;   February  5,   1915; 


May  24,  1924.    The  Rogers  Act  of  May 
24,  1924,  and  its  four  chief  points : 

A.  Amalgamation  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  service  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
interchangeability. 

B.  Readjustment  of  the  scale  of  pay. 

C.  The  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  representation  allowances. 

D.  The  retirement  provisions  of  the 
act. 

X.  The  Necessity  for  Trained  Men,  the 
Reasons  for  This  Necessity,  and  the 
Method  by  Which  We  Endeavor  to  Ob- 
tain It. 

XI.  Examinations: 

1923 — Consular: 

A.  Number  of  persons  designated  for 
examination,  293. 

B.  Number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
service,  41. 

Diplomatic: 

A.  Number  of  persons  designated  for 
examination,  45. 

B.  Number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
service,  9. 

192  Jf. — Consular: 

A.  Number  of  persons  designated  for 
consular  examinations,  240  (including 
those  designated  to  take  written  abroad). 

B.  Number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
service,  35*. 

Diplomatic: 
A.  No    diplomatic   examinations   were 
held  in  1924,  but  4  men  were  appointed 
from  the  list  of  eligibles  left  from  the 
list  of  eligibles  of  1923. 

1925 — Foreign  Service: 

A.  Number  designated  for  examina- 
tion, 245  (including  those  designated  to 
take  written  abroad). 

B.  Number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
service,  21.  (Results  of  latest  examina- 
tion not  known,  but  approximately  the 
same.) 

XII.  The  Principles  Underlying  the  Ex- 
amination: 

A.  Elements  of  economic  and  political 
power  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Service. 


*  15  were  aj)pointed  Consular  and  20  For- 
eign Service  oflBcers. 
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B.  Problem  is  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples that  have  already  been  learned. 

C.  The  history  of  other  nations  shows 
that  the  monopoly  of  foreign  fields  had  at 
that  time  virtually  been  secured  by  men 
proficient  in  languages  and  carefully 
trained  in  the  customs,  languages,  and 
history  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  sent. 

D.  That  there  should  be  no  friction  be- 
tween culture  and  commercialism. 

E.  That  the  judgment  of  officials  and 
the  people  of  other  countries  is  founded 
upon  the  reputation  of  our  commercial 
representatives  and  equally  upon  our  offi- 
cial representatives,  for  how  can  a  country 
be  properly  judged  by  improper  repre- 
sentatives ? 

P.  The  principles,  therefore,  that  un- 
derlie the  attitude  of  the  government  are : 

1.  No  international  rivalry  in  the  more 
threatening  interpretation  of  that  phrase, 
but  friendly  stimulating  competition. 

2.  Markets  and  opportunities  for  all. 

3.  Insistence  upon  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

4.  Insistence  upon  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

XIII.  No  Information  is  Required  or 
Possessed  as  to  the  Political  Affiliations 
of  Any  Applicant,  nor  Would  it  he  Pos- 
sible to  State  the  Political  Affiliations 
of  More  Than  Five  Per  Cent  of  the 
Men  in  the  Career  Foreign  Service: 

The  following  figures  contrasting  the 
salaries  paid  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 
The  British  representatives,  in  addition 
to  a  personal  salary,  receive  allowance  for 
representation  of  their  government,  which 
make  their  total  remuneration  in  prac- 
tically every  case  much  higher  than  our 
representatives.  For  instance,  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington  receives,  in 
round  figures,  $85,000  (the  pound  being 
figured  at  $5.00),  while  Mr.  Houghton,  in 
London,  has  $17,000.  In  other  European 
countries  the  situation  is  the  following: 

Country  Great  Britain     United  States 

France  $72,500.00  $17,500.00 

Belgium     27,500.00  17,500.00 

Italy   40,000.00  17,500.00 

Germany    41,250.00  17,500.00 

Spain 30,000.00  17,500.00 


Country               Great  Britain  United  States 

Switzerland    18,750.00  10,000.00 

Poland   23,750.00  10,000.00 

Sweden    22,500.00  10,000.00 

Portugal    25,000.00  10,000.00 

The  Netherlands    ..     26,250.00  12,000.00 

In  the  Near  East 

Rumania    20,000.00  10,000.00 

Bulgaria    20,000.00  10,000.00 

Greece    20,000.00  10,000.00 

In  the  Far  East 

China    25,000.00  12,000.00 

Japan     31,500.00  17,500.00 

In  South  America 

Argentina     30,000.00  17,500.00 

Brazil    35,000.00  17,500.00 

Chile    20,000.00  17,500.00 

Uruguay    17,500.00  10,000.00 

Panama     15,000.00  10,000.00 

Letter  Recently  Received 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  pamphlets 
giving  information  regarding  the  salaries 
and  perquisites  of  tho.se  connected  with  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Am  much  surprised  at  the  beggarly  remu- 
neration allowed  consuls.  It  makes  me  feel 
ashamed  of  my  country.  How  do  you  expect 
to  get  talent,  efficiency,  and  a  high  order  of 
integrity  at  the  figures  listed. 

Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  I  cannot  and 
will  not  accept  any  position  in  the  foreign 
service  at  such  compensation. 

My  application  for  recognition  is  hereby 
respectfully  withdrawn.  The  wealthiest  na- 
tion on  earth  expects  too  much  according  to 
the  figures  submitted. 

Respectfully  yours, . 

P.  S. — Our  Consul  General  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
should  receive  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  year.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  get  an  able,  indus- 
trious, world-wise  representative  dependable 
enough  to  fill  this  portfolio  for  the  price  you 
pay.    It  can't  be  done. 

XIV.  Urgency  for  Representation  Ex- 
penses as  Endorsed  in  Principle  by  the 
Rogers  Act: 

A.  Salaries  of  all  American  ambassa- 
dors, irrespective  of  positions;  $17,500. 
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B.  Salaries  of  ministers  at  two  posts 
(Peking  and  The  Hague),  $12,000. 

C.  At  all  other  posts,  $10,000. 

If  it  be  a  vicious  principle  to  maintain 
a  service,  the  remuneration  of  which  is 
so  meager  as  to  enable  only  those  mth 
private  means  to  consider  it,  a  cure  by 
increased  salary  would  be  as  unfortunate 
as  the  disease.  A  parsimonious  office- 
holder, desirous  of  saving  for  his  own 
pocket  as  much  as  possible  from  his  sal- 
ar}',  might  live  in  such  niggardly  fashion 
as  seriously  to  affect  the  prestige  of  the 
government  which  he  represents.  Enter- 
tainment and  hospitality  to  the  officials 
of  the  country  to  which  an  official  is  ac- 
credited, his  colleagues  in  the  Service  and 
the  people  of  that  country — to  say  nothing 
of  prominent  visiting  Americans — are  ab- 
solutely obligatory  upon  every  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission,  and  it  cannot  be  held 
that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  affording 
diplomatic  representatives  an  opportunity 
to  meet  these  obligations  than  to  members 
of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  diplomatic  of- 
ficers to  a  great  degree,  of  a  consular  of- 
ficer to  a  lesser  degree,  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  dictates  of  international 
relations  continually  demand  the  exten- 
sion of  entertainment  and  hospitality  ne- 
cessitated by  reasons  of  courtesy  or  reci- 
procity. The  only  ejffective  manner  of 
meeting  this  situation  is  to  follow  the 
practice  of  other  nations  and  grant  to  the 
chiefs  of  mission  a  reasonable  sum  with 
which  to  maintain  the  establishment 
and  meet  these  obligations — irrespec- 
tive of  his  salary;  his  salary  is  for  per- 
sonal services  rendered,  and  such  officer 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  expend 
his  entire  salary  and  a  portion  of  his 
personal  income,  if  any,  to  such  ends — 
a  representation  fund  would  be  ex- 
pended only  for  legitimate  purposes  of 
this  nature,  would  be  supported  by  vouch- 
ers in  each  instance;  would  be  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  and  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  the  schedule  of  expenses 
would  be  available. 


XV.  The  Acquisition  by  Purchase  of  Em- 
bassy, Legation,  and  Consular  Premises 
Abroad: 

A.  Necessity,  therefore,  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  argument  for  representa- 
tion expenses. 

B.  The  lack  of  dignity  entailed  in  the 
frequent  changes  of  rented  embassies,  le- 
gations, and  consulates  and  the  resultant 
effect  upon  public  opinion  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  inconvenience  to  the  travel- 
ing American  public. 

C.  The  amount  expended  each  year  for 
the  rental  of  indifferent  embassy,  legation, 
and  consular  properties  (exclusive  of  that 
portion  of  those  premises  occupied  by  the 
officer  as  living  quarters),  which  portion 
he  pays  himself  amounts  each  year  to  a 
sum  equivalent  to  6  per  cent  on  $6,190,- 
000. 

D.  Bill  introduced  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  sufficient  sum  to  effect  the 
purchase  of  desirable  properties  abroad, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
established  for  that  purpose. 

E.  The  advisability  of  such  a  step  and 
the  concentration  in  government-owned 
buildings  of  all  governmental  activity  in 
foreign  coimtries  would  appear  almost  in- 
controvertible from  the  standpoint  of 
economy,  safety,  and  efficiency  of  admin- 
istration. 

XVI.  What  Type  of  Man  Is  Sought? 

This  answer  is  taken  from  a  statement 
of  one  of  the  Department  staff: 

"I  can  perhaps  describe  a  young  man  who 
Is  likely  to  succeed  in  being  admitted  to 
either  branch  of  the  service  and  make  a  suc- 
cess as  an  officer.  Such  a  man  should  be 
well  grounded  in  history,  economics,  the  gov- 
ernment and  economic  development  of  his 
own  country,  international  and  at  least  com- 
mercial and  maritime  law,  an  accurate  read- 
ing and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  French 
language;  and  that  which  is  less  common 
than  it  should  be,  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  English  language ;  an  inquiring  mind  that 
analyzes  and  reflects ;  a  habit  of  study ;  and, 
moreover,  he  should  be  hearty,  personable, 
manly,  shrewd,  businesslike,  observant,  and 
well  informed,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  finer  sense." 
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PRESIDENT'S     PROPOSAL     TO 

POWERS    ON    LIMITATION 

OF  NAVAL  ARMAMENT 

Full     Text    of     Memorandum     Sent 

Simultaneously  to  Great  Britain, 

France,   Italy,   and   Japan 

The  American  Government  has  followed 
with  close  attention  the  proceedings  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference,  and,  after  the  most  careful 
deliberation,  has  concluded  that  it  can  help- 
fully make  certain  observations  at  this  time 
which,  it  hopes,  may  contribute  materially  to 
the  success  of  that  commission — a  success 
earnestly  desired  by  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  conviction  that  the  competitive  aug- 
mentation of  national  armaments  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  international 
suspicion  and  ill  will,  leading  to  war,  is  firmly 
held  by  the  American  Government  and  people. 
Hence  the  American  Government  has  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  to  lend  its  sympathy 
and  support  to  international  efforts  to  reduce 
and  limit  armaments. 

The  success  of  the  Washington  Conference 
of  1921-22  demonstrated  that  other  powers 
were  animated  with  a  similar  desire  to  do 
away  with  this  dangerous  source  of  interna- 
tional discord.  The  Washington  Conference 
made  a  beginning,  however,  and  it  has  been 
the  continued  hope  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, since  1922,  that  the  task  undertaken 
at  Washington  by  the  group  of  naval  powers 
could  be  resumed  and  completed. 

For  this  reason,  the  American  Government 
was  happy  to  observe  that  the  efforts  looking 
toward  the  holding  of  a  general  international 
conference  for  the  limitation  of  armament, 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  several  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
had  reached,  in  December,  1925,  a  stage  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  the  preparatory  commission, 
to  meet  in  1926,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  an 
International  conference  at  an  early  date. 

The  American  Government,  pursuant  to  its 


policy  of  co-operation  with  all  efforts  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  an  actual  limitation  of 
armament,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Council  to  be  represented  on  the  preparatory 
commission.  The  American  representatives 
on  that  commission  have  endeavored  to  play 
a  helpful  part  in  its  discussions,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be  guided  by  that  policy. 

The  American  Government  believes  that  the 
discussions  of  the  commission  have  been  most 
valuable  in  making  clear  the  views  of  the 
various  governments  as  the  problems  pre- 
sented, and  in  demonstrating  the  complexity 
and  diversity  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  the  preparation  and  conclusion  of  a  general 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  all  armament. 

At  the  same  time,  these  very  complexities 
and  difficulties,  as  brought  out  in  the  prepara- 
tory commission,  have  clearly  pointed  out 
that  a  final  solution  for  the  problem  of  arma- 
ment may  not  be  immediately  practicable. 
Indeed,  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  several  distin- 
guished statesmen,  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  the  limitation  of  armament,  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  against  too  great  optimism 
of  immediate  success. 

The  American  Government  is  most  anxious 
that  concrete  results  in  the  limitation  of 
armament  may  be  achieved.  The  discussions 
of  the  preparatory  commission  have  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  a  number  of  governments 
consider  that  one  of  the  chief  present  ob- 
stacles to  the  general  reduction  and  limitation 
of  armaments  lies  in  the  interdependence  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  armaments,  and  in  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  reducing  or  limiting 
one  of  these  categories  without  dealing  simul- 
taneously with  the  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discussions  have 
demonstrated  even  more  emphatically  that, 
should  all  effort  to  bring  about  the  reduction 
or  limitation  of  armament  be  conditioned 
upon  the  acceptance  by  all  the  world  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  covering  all  classes  and 
types  of  armaments,  there  would  be  little, 
if  any,  prospect  of  actual  progress  toward 
arms  limitation  in  the  near  future. 

The    above    difficulties    must    be    frankly 
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recognized.  The  American  Government  be- 
lieves that  they  can  be  overcome  and  that 
they  must  be  overcome,  since  the  consequences 
of  a  failure  to  overcome  them  and  to  make 
some  definite,  if  only  partial,  agreement  for 
the  limitation  of  armament,  would  constitute 
a  setback  to  the  cause  of  international  peace 
too  great  to  deserve  serious  contemplation  as 
a  possibility. 

Admitting  reluctantly  that  the  existing  po- 
litical situations  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 
may  render  the  problem  of  universal  limita- 
tion incapable  of  immediate  solution  as  a 
whole,  the  American  Government  believes 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  isola- 
tion and  separate  solution  of  such  problems 
as  may  appear  susceptible  of  such  treatment, 
meanwhile  continuing  to  give  sympathetic 
consideration  and  .liscussion  to  comprehen- 
sive proposals  aimed  at  the  simultaneous  limi- 
tation of  land,  sea,  and  air  armaments  by  a 
general  agreement  when  such  an  agreement 
may  be  warranted  by  existing  world  condi- 
tions. 

The  American  Government  believes  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  is  the  duty  of 
the  governments  represented  on  the  prepara- 
tory commission,  and  that  by  so  doing  they 
will  insure  the  achievement  by  the  commis- 
sion and  by  the  general  conference  of  con- 
crete, even  though  perhaps  only  partial,  re- 
sults, thus  facilitating  progress  toward  the 
final  solution  of  the  general  problem. 

The  American  Government,  as  its  represent- 
atives on  the  preparatory  commission  have 
repeatedly  stated,  feels  that  land  and  air 
armaments  constitute  essentially  regional 
problem  to  be  solved  primarily  by  regional 
agreements. 

The  American  army  and  air  force  are  at 
minimum  strength.  Agreement  for  land  and 
air  limitation  in  other  regions  of  the  world 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  the  reduction 
or  limitation  of  American  land  and  air  forces. 

Therefore,  the  American  Government  does 
not  feel  that  it  can  appropriately  offer  definite 
suggestions  to  other  powers  in  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  these  categories  of  armament. 

The  problem  of  the  limitation  of  naval 
armament,  while  not  regional  in  character, 
can  be  dealt  with  as  a  practical  matter  by 
measures  affecting  the  navies  of  a  limited 
group  of  powers.  This  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  success  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  limiting  naval  armamient. 


The  United  States,  as  the  initiator  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  as  one  of  the 
principal  naval  powers,  has  a  direct  interest 
in  this  question,  and,  being  both  ready  and 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  further 
limiting  naval  armament,  feels  itself  privi- 
leged to  indicate  a  course  of  procedure  which 
will,  in  its  opinion,  lead  to  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  discussions  over  a  period  of  six  months 
in  Geneva  have  been  most  useful  in  the  op- 
portunity afforded  for  an  exchange  of  views 
as  to  the  general  problem  of  naval  limitation, 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  discussions  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  reconciling 
many  of  the  divergent  views  which  have  been 
expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  naval  powers  and  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  acceptable  measures  of 
limitation. 

In  order  to  advance  definitely  toward  a 
limitation  agreement,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  takes  this  method  of  address- 
ing an  inquiry  to  the  government  signatories 
of  the  Washington  Treaty  limiting  naval 
armament  as  to  whether  they  are  disposed  to 
empower  their  representatives  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  preparatory  commis- 
sion to  initiate  negotiations  looking  toward 
an  agreement  providing  for  limitation  in  the 
classes  of  naval  vessels  not  covered  by  the 
Washington  Treaty. 

The  American  Government  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  preparatory  commis- 
sion is  not  specifically  charged  with  the  duty 
of  concluding  international  agreements,  and 
that  its  task  is  primarily  that  of  preparing 
the  agenda  for  a  conference  to  be  called  at  a 
later  date. 

Nevertheless,  being  sincerely  desirous  of 
the  success  of  the  preparatory  commission, 
the  American  Government  makes  this  sug- 
gestion in  the  firm  belief  that  the  conclusion 
at  Geneva,  as  soon  as  possible,  among  the 
powers  signatories  of  the  Washington  Treaty, 
of  an  agreement  for  further  naval  limitation, 
far  from  interfering  with  or  detracting  from 
the  success  of  the  preparatory  commission's 
aims,  would  constitute  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  sum  of  achievement  attributable 
to  that  commission  and  would  facilitate  the 
task  of  the  final  conference  in  dealing  with 
the  particularly  complex  problems  of  land 
and  air  armament,  perhaps  capable  of  solu- 
tion for  the  present  only  by  regional  limita- 
tion agreements. 
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It  seems  probable  that  under  any  circum- 
stances the  final  conference  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  during  this  calendar  year.  The  com- 
ing into  effect  of  agreements  reached  by  it 
might  be  delayed  for  a  considerable  period 
for  a  multitude  of  causes.  Therefore  the 
American  Government  believes  that  those 
powers  which  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  for  further  naval  limitation  at  an 
earlier  date  would  not  be  justified  in  con- 
sciously postponing  that  agreement  and  there- 
by opening  the  way  for  a  recrudescence  of  a 
spirit  of  competitive  naval  building — a  de- 
velopment greatly  to  be  deplored  by  all  gov- 
ernments and  peoples. 

The  American  Government  feels  that  the 
general  principles  of  the  Washington  Treaty 
offer  a  suitable  basis  for  further  discussion 
among  its  signatories. 

Although  hesitating  at  this  time  to  put  for- 
ward rigid  proposals  as  regards  the  ratios 
of  naval  strength  to  be  maintained  by  the 
different  powers,  the  American  Government, 
for  Its  part,  is  disposed  to  accept,  in  regard 
to  those  classes  of  vessels  not  covered  by  the 
Washington  Treaty,  an  extension  of  the  5-5-3 
ratio  as  regards  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  and  to  leave  to  discus- 
sion at  Geneva  the  ratios  of  France  and  Italy, 
taking  into  full  account  their  special  condi- 
tions and  requirements  in  regard  to  the  types 
of  vessels  in  question. 

Ratios  for  capital  ships  and  aircraft  car- 
riers were  established  by  that  treaty  which 
would  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  an 
agreement  covering  other  classes  of  ships. 

The  American  representatives  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  at  Geneva  will,  of  course, 
participate  fully  in  the  discussions  looking  to 
the  preparation  of  an  agenda  for  a  final  gen- 
eral conference  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment 

In  addition,  they  will  have  full  powers  to 
negotiate  definitely  regarding  measures  for 
further  naval  limitation,  and,  if  they  are  able 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  signatories  of  the  Washington 
Treaty,  to  conclude  a  convention  embodying 
such  agreement,  in  tentative  or  final  form,  as 
may  be  found  practicable. 

The  American  Government  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  institution  of  such  negotiations  at 
Geneva  may  be  agreeable  to  the  governments 
of  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  and  that  comprehensive  limitation  of 
all  types  of  naval  armament  may  be  brought 


into  effect  among  the  principal  naval  powers 
without  delay. 


TEXT    OF    FRANCE'S    REPLY 

TO    MEMORANDUM    OF 

FEBRUARY  10,  1927 

Handed   to   Ambassador   Herrick   on   February 
15th  by  Foreign  Minister  Briand 

The  American  Government  has  been  good 
enough  to  address  to  the  signatories  of  the 
naval  convention  of  Washington  of  1922,  and 
as  one  of  them  to  the  French  Government,  a 
memorandum  proposing  to  negotiate  at 
Geneva  between  the  five  powers,  disinter- 
esting  themselves  from  the  general  work  of 
the  reduction  of  armaments  carried  on  for 
the  last  ten  months  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission of  Disarmament,  an  agreement  with 
a  view  to  limiting  from  now  on  naval  arma- 
ment for  the  categories  of  vessels  which  are 
not  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  French  Government  wishes,  first  of 
all,  to  say  how  much  it  appreciates  the  lofty 
aim  of  the  American  note.  The  generous 
idealism  which  inspires  it  is  in  accordance 
with  its  own  views.  No  power  could  be  more 
appreciative  of  the  noble  Initiative  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  than  France,  which  never 
ceases  to  give  proofs  of  her  resolutely  pacific 
will. 

It  desires  equally  to  show  how  much  it  has 
appreciated  the  friendly  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  leaving  its  proposals 
flexible  in  an  endeavor  to  take  into  account 
the  special  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  continental  powers.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  thus  shown  that  it  is  quite 
aware  of  the  very  clear  position  taken  by  the 
French  Government  in  the  question  of  naval 
disarmament.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  as- 
tonished to  see  French  opinion  preoccupied 
with  its  duties  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  with  its  moral  obligations  to- 
ward all  the  powers  which  form  part  of  it. 

On  its  part  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
would  have  been  happy  to  be  able  to  adhere 
to  these  proposals  without  reserve,  and  the 
entire  French  nation  would  have  con- 
gratulated itself  on  seeing  the  two  countries 
again  associated  in  an  enterprise  so  consis- 
tent with  their  common  traditions;  but  an 
attentive  study  of  the  American  proposals 
has  convinced  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public that  in  their  present  form  they  risk 
compromising  the  success  of  the  task  already 
commenced  at  Geneva  with  the  active  help 
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of  the  representatives  of  the  American  Got- 
ernment.  "% 

Artlcl*  eight  of  th«  CJovenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  made  the  general  limita- 
tion of  armaments  one  of  the  essential  duties 
of  the  League.  Without  doubt,  in  1921 
the  powers,  to  whom  the  United  States  are 
today  appealing,  already  united  their  efforts 
to  realize  by  themselves  a  limitation  of  naval 
armaments.  At  the  time  it  took  place  the 
calling  of  the  Washington  Conference  was 
fully  justified,  but  circumstances  today  are 
different.  The  League  of  Nations  has  begun 
its  task:  the  conclusion  of  nn  arms  traffic 
convention,  the  elaboration  of  a  convention 
on  the  private  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
the  convocation  finally  of  a  Preparatory 
Commission  with  a  view  to  the  meeting  of  a 
conference  for  the  general  limitation  of  ar- 
maments, a  commission  to  which  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  have  been  invited  and 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  partici- 
pate, marks  so  many  decisive  stages  toward 
the  aim  fixed  by  the  Covenants.  Without 
doubt,  the  American  Government  is  not 
thinking  of  withdrawing  from  the  task  under- 
taken, the  efficient  collaboration  which  for 
nearly  a  year  its  delegates  have  contributed, 
it  promises  on  the  contrary  to  continue  it. 
But  its  proposal  has.  nevertheless,  for  prac- 
tical result  to  divest  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission of  an  essential  question  which  figures 
on  its  program ;  to  constitute  on  the  side  a 
special  conference,  in  which  only  a  few 
powers  should  participate  and  whose  deci- 
sions under  penalty  of  being  vain  must  at 
least  in  their  principles  be  later  ret-ognlzed 
as  valid  by  powers  which  would  not  have 
been  admitted  to  discuss  them. 

To  decide  today  without  consulting  the 
League  of  Nations  and  to  determine  method 
and  to  seek  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem 
In  preoccupying  one's  self  with  maintaining 
the  actual  existing  situation,  than  in  deter- 
mining the  conditions  proper  to  ensure  the 
security  of  each  one;  to  limit  beside  this 
effort  to  a  few  powers  would  be  both  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, so  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  to  injure  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
States,  which  is  the  very  base  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  Geneva  and  to  which  on  its  part  the 
French  Government  remains  firmly  attached. 
The  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  powers, 
great  or  small,  is  one  of  the  recognized  rules 
of  the  League  of  Nations.     Technical  com- 


mittees have  met,  all  the  maritime  powers 
have  participated  in  their  labors,  they  have 
pointed  out  the  necessities  for  their  defense. 
How  could  one  admit  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Preparatory  Commission  is  called 
upon  to  formulate  the  conclusion  of  its  dis- 
cussions the  five  most  important  maritime 
powers  should  take  cognizance  of  the  ques- 
tion and,  as  far  as  it  concerns  them,  give  it 
a  definitive  solution  of  a  nature  to  prejudice 
the  final  decisions  for  the  entire  naval  prob- 
lems? 

In  fact,  besides  the  categories  to  which  the 
new  limitation  should  apply  are  those  which 
for  the  majority  of  powers  present  the 
greatest  interest.  An  agreement  limited  to  a 
few  navies  could  be  explained  for  battle- 
ships; practically  they  are  the  only  ones  to 
possess  any.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  ques- 
tion of  light  vessels  is  considered.  All  the 
navies  of  the  world  have  an  Interest  in  being 
associated  with  the  deliberations  on  this  im- 
portant problem. 

As  for  the  French  Government,  which,  in 
the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments,  is 
only  interested  from  the  defensive  point  of 
view,  as  M.  Briand  declared  to  Mr.  Hughes 
on  December  18,  1921,  and  which  in  this  re- 
spect must  interest  itself  both  in  the  protec- 
tion of  its  coasts  and  in  tlie  safety  of  its 
maritime  communications.  Its  delegates  at 
Geneva  have  defended  and  caused  to  prevail 
in  the  technical  commissions  two  general 
principles :  on  the  one  hand,  that  one  cannot 
undertake  to  limit  naval  armaments  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  solutions  pro- 
posed for  land  and  air  armaments;  on  the 
other  hand,  especially  from  the  naval  point 
of  view,  that  the  limitation  of  armament  can 
only  result  from  the  attribution  to  any  one 
power  of  a  globe  tonnage  that  it  remains 
free  to  divide  according  to  the  sense  of  its 
necessities. 

The  American  proposal  sets  aside  immedi- 
ately these  two  principles  which  would  have 
for  consequence  that  the  French  Government, 
which  has  taken  its  stand  before  all  the  na- 
tions represented  at  Geneva,  could  only 
adopt  it  by  abandonment  of  its  point  of  view. 
It  would  thus  contradict  itself  while  publicly 
recanting. 

The  method  proposed,  would  it  be  at  least 
of  a  kind  to  obtain  the  looked  for  result? 
The  precedent  of  the  Rome  Conference  In 
1924  does  not  permit  of  hoping  so.  This  con- 
ference. In  fact,  did  not  succeed  in  having 
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adopted  by  the  powers  not  represented  at 
Washington  the  principles  which  there  had 
been  established  for  battleships,  still  less  in 
having  them  extended  to  the  other  categories 
of  vessels.  These  Powers  would  not  be  less 
mindful  of  their  own  interests  (?)  that  they 
were  asked  again  to  accept  principles  result- 
ing from  decisions  which  would  have  been 
decided  upon  without  them. 

This  last  objection  has,  without  doubt, 
been  considered  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  if  it  has  thought  necessary  to  set 
it  aside  it  is  by  reason  of  its  opinion  that  if 
the  problems  of  disarmament  are  not  dis- 
sociated there  is  no  hope  for  a  practical  re- 
sult in  the  near  future.  The  French  Govern- 
ment thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  surveys  with  which  the 
Preparatory  Commission  is  charged  the  lat- 
ter can  at  its  next  session  and  on  condition 
that  the  nations  represented  bring,  like  itself, 
a  firm  resolve  to  succeed  make  the  decisions 
which  would  permit  the  meeting  with  seri- 
ous chances  of  success  of  the  general  con- 
ference on  disarmament. 

The  French  Government  having  envisaged 
the  different  aspects  of  the  American  pro- 
posal, conscious  of  the  duties  imposed  on  it 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  fear- 
ing any  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
latter,  and  convinced  that  no  durable  work 
of  peace  can  be  built  without  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  Powers  called  on  the  same 
grounds  to  defend  their  rights  and  interests, 
thinks  that  it  is  at  Geneva  and  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  itself  in  which  we  have 
been  so  happy  to  see  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  participate  that  the  American 
proposal  can  be  effectually  examined. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Kellogg, 
February  15,  1927 

On  reading  the  French  reply  to  the  Amer- 
ican proposal  for  special  convei'sations  re- 
garding naval  disarmament  to  take  place 
within  the  scope  of  the  Preliminary  Commis- 
sion for  Disarmament,  the  Secretary  of  State 
declared : 

I  have  had  no  chance  to  study  the  French 
Government's  reply  carefully.  There  appear, 
however,  to  be  several  points  in  it  which 
must  be  caused  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
full  purpose  of  the  proposals  made  by  this 
government. 

The  President  clearly  stated  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  continue  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission,  and  will  make  every  effort  to 


contribute  helpfully  to  the  final  success  of 
that  body.  Indeed,  the  President  specifically 
expressed  the  belief  that  our  proposal  would 
be  a  distinct  contribution  to  such  success. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  our  desire  to  see 
the  efforts  toward  disarmament  produce  ac- 
tual results. 

Our  proposal  is  made  because  we  recog- 
nize that  the  disarmament  problem  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  solve;  and  if  naval, 
land  and  air  disarmjinient  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  problem  appl.>ing  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  a  solution  will  hardly 
be  reached  for  j'ears  to  come.  It  is  true 
that  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  entrusted  the 
problem  of  disarmament  to  the  League. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  except  at  the 
Washington  Conference.  The  limitation  of 
naval  armament  is  a  concrete  proposition  ap- 
plying to  the  five  powers  and  can  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  Geneva  Conference  without 
interfering  at  all  with  the  work  and  without 
in  any  way  binding  other  powers.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  President  to  remove  the  in- 
centive to  competitive  naval  building  by  such 
a  limitation  agreement  and  at  the  same  time 
to  continue  unabated  the  common  effort  to- 
ward the  more  general  reduction  and  limita- 
tion of  armaments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  postponement  to 
the  indefinite  future  of  all  efforts  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  competitive  naval  build- 
ing would  strike  a  serious  blow  to  the  whole 
cause  of  disarmament. 

I  very  much  hope  that  before  the  Geneva 
Conference  is  ended  the  French  Government 
will  lend  its  aid  toward  the  consummation  of 
such  an  agreement. 


News  in  Brief 


Foreign  students  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  were,  in 
1922-23,  6,692  in  number,  according  to  a  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  takes  no  count  of  the  1.515  students 
coming  from  American  possessions  overseas. 
Twenty-six  years  ago,  in  1896-97,  there  were 
only  803  foreign  students  in  this  country. 
In  neither  case  are  students  in  professional 
schools  considered. 

The  president  of  the  World  Court  has 
announced  important  decisions  for  protect- 
ing Belgian  citizens'  property  and  shipping 
in  China.  This  was  made  possible  as  the 
result  of  an  application  on  November  25  last, 
when  the  Belgian  Government  instituted 
proceedings  before  the  World  Court  against 
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the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  de- 
nunciation by  the  latter  of  the  Belgo-Chinese 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  of  1865. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  award 
ofifers  two  prizes,  of  $25,000  each,  to  the 
young  man  or  woman  in  America  who  writes 
the  best  essay  on  the  topic,  "What  Woodrow 
Wilson  means  to  me."  The  contestants  must 
be  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age  and  send  in  the  essays  on  or  before 
October  1,  1927.  Not  the  accomplishments 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  but  the  ideals  and  principles 
which  he  expressed  are  to  be  the  theme  of 
the  papers. 

Than  8- Atlantic  badio-phone  service 
opened  between  New  York  and  London  on 
the  morning  of  January  7. 

The  Tangier  Zone,  under  the  International 
regime  inaugurated  June  1,  1925,  is  reported 
to  have  effected  notable  improvements  in 
many  directions.  Impartial  administration 
of  justice  is  of  particular  importance  among 
those  improvements.  Tangier  harbors  many 
races  and  creeds ;  nevertheless,  the  problems 
of  justice  have  been  successfully  solved  for 
the  region. 

A  FOUR-DAY  conference  of  the  Union  of 
University  Liberal  Societies  was  begun  in 
Cambridge,  England,  January  11.  Among 
the  topics  for  discussion  was  "A  league  of 
British  nations  as  a  step  in  the  higher  ideal 
of  a  league  of  all  nations." 

Teachers  and  other  intellectual  workers 
in  the  professional  classes  in  Russia  re- 
ceived an  average  salary  of  between  30  and 
40  rubles  ($15  to  $20)  monthly,  which  is 
lower  than  the  average  wage  for  manual 
workers  in  industry,  according  to  the  latest 
Issue  of  the  official  publication  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
decided  at  its  December  meeting  to  call  three 
international  conferences  during  1927.  They 
are  the  World  Economic  Conference  at 
Geneva,  May  4;  the  Conference  to  Found  an 
International  Relief  Union,  July  4 ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  a  Conference  on  the 
Control  of  the  Private  Manufacture  of  Arms. 

On  March  bb  the  Committee  of  EIxperts 
for  the  Progressive  Codification  of  Interna- 
tional Law  will  meet  at  Geneva. 


The  control  of  the  German  military 
equipment  was  finally  relinquished  by  the 
Allies  on  February  1.  Germany,  on  her  part, 
made  certain  promises  about  trade  in  arms 
and  the  limitation  of  fortresses  on  her  fron- 
tiers. Henceforth  the  League  of  Nations  is 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  watching  German 
armaments. 

The  railway  coach  in  which  the  World 
War  Armistice  was  signed,  November  11, 
1918,  is  to  be  housed  in  an  artistic  building 
in  Compeigne,  France.  This  will  be  done  with 
funds  donated  by  Arthur  H.  Fleming,  Pasa- 
dena, chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Gen.  Carlos  Ibanez,  Chilean  Minister  of 
War,  took  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
own  hands  on  February  9.  President  Emilio 
Figueroa-Larrain  remains  ostensibly  in  office. 
Supported  by  the  army,  Ibanez  has  organized 
a  cabinet.  He  claims  that  Bolshevism  had 
attained  dangerous  proportions  in  Chile,  and 
that  strong  measures  are  necessary  to  settle 
the  problem  once  for  all. 

Dr.  Pavichich,  Minister  of  Yugoslavia 
to  the  United  States,  is  to  be  replaced  by  M. 
Antonijevitch,  who  has  been  Serbian  Minister 
to  Spain. 

The  Joint  Association  of  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  are  seeking 
an  amendment  to  the  Swing-Johnson  bill  in 
Congress,  which  will  remove  any  clauses  prej- 
udicial to  the  rights  of  Mexicans  in  Lower 
California  to  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  action  is  based  on  the  stand  that  the 
question  of  water  rights  in  both  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Colorado  rivers  must  be  set- 
tled jointly  and  on  the  same  principle.  This 
means  that  the  valley  people  feel  that  their 
claim  to  Rio  Grande  waters  will  be  guaran- 
teed by  a  liberal  settlement  of  the  problem  In 
lower  California. 

Canadian  immigration  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1926  was  61  per  cent  more  than 
the  same  period  in  1925. 

Dr.     BENESH'S     work*     for     CZECHOSaLOVAK 

independence  will  be  told  in  his  "Memoirs  of 
the  Great  War,"  which  are  soon  to  be  trans- 
lated in  French,  German,  and  English  edi- 
tions. The  memoirs  have  already  appeared  in 
a  Slovansky  newspaper.  President  Masaryk's 
"World  Revolution"  is  now  appearing  In  Eng- 
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lish,  also.    It  will  be  in  two  volumes,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  documents. 

The  Montenegrin  Committee  fob  Na- 
tional Defense  has  published  a  manifesto  in 
Rome  demanding  Yugoslav  evacuation  of 
Montenegro  and  a  union  of  Montenegro  and 
Herzegovina  into  an  independent  State. 

The  Hawaiian  Education  Association 
meeting  in  January  outlined  steps  for  the 
furthering  of  vocational  education  in  the 
islands.  It  established  a  research  bureau  for 
this  work  and  considered  standard  programs 
for  junior  high  schools,  extra-curricular  work 
in  schools,  and  adopted  resolutions  tending 
to  influence  acts  of  the  territorial  legislature. 

Railways  in  India  are  trying  to  stimulate 
tourist  traffic,  especially  from  America,  by 
putting  faster  and  more  comfortable  trains 
on  through  routes.  The  tedious  river  jour- 
ney on  the  way  to  Calcutta  will  be  eliminated, 
and  through  bookings  to  any  destination  in 
India  will  be  possible  under  the  rew  regime, 
which  will  be  in  operation  early  next  year. 

The  Council  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  at  Amsterdam  on 
January  14,  summarily  rejected  the  proposal 
by  the  British  representatives  for  an  uncon- 
ditional conference  on  unity  with  the  Russian 
Union. 

The  United  States  is  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Infancy,  with  head- 
quarters in  Montevideo. 

An  Argentine  presidential  decree  appor- 
tions $8,300,000  per  year  for  the  completion 
of  several  Argentine  State  railway  lines. 

The  Palestine  Government  is  attacking 
problems  of  industrial  legislation,  among 
them  the  question  of  child  labor.  There  is 
no  compulsory  education  law,  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  Tiberias  reports  show  that  many 
child  workers  have  never  attended  school  at 
all.  The  figures  given  for  1925  show  that 
just  over  1,000  young  persons  were  gainfully 
employed  out  of  a  Jewish  population  of 
140,000,  a  little  more  than  half  of  this  num- 
ber being  under  14  years  of  age.  In  the  age- 
group  8-12,  one  third  of  the  children  employed 
worked  not  less  than  13  hours  a  day.  Of 
the  total  number  of  young  persons  employed. 


50  per  cent  had  a  working  day  of  more  than 
eight  hours. 

Boy  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  15 
to  17  years  of  age,  may,  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  1927,  have  free  passage  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario, 
according  to  an  agreement  between  the  two 
governments.  The  boys  will  be  given  free 
agricultural  training  and  then  be  placed 
with  reliable  settlers  at  wages  of  about  two 
pounds  per  month,  board  and  lodging.  They 
are  to  remain  in  these  positions  for  three 
years,  getting  supervised  experience.  A 
similar  boy-immigrant  scheme  was  tried  out 
last  year  in  New  South  Wales,  and  1,444 
boys  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
in  1926. 
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The  Problem  of  a  World  Court,  the  Stoey 
OF  AN  Unrealized  American  Idea.  By 
David  Jayne  Hill.  Pp.  xxv-1-200,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
matters  of  international  policy,  approved  by 
the  many,  seems  to  be  understood  only  by  the 
few.  Much  loose  talk  about  any  international 
matter,  the  moment  it  becomes  public,  seems 
inevitable.  This  has  been  the  case  with  most 
of  the  discussions  of  our  relations  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  at 
The  Hague.  Dr.  Hill  is  one  of  few  men  who 
have  studied  this  court,  its  genesis,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  our 
own  historical  efforts  to  set  up  a  universal 
court  of  justice.  One  concerned  to  know 
just  why  our  country  is  not  a  member  of  the 
"League's  Court"  will  find  it  all  explained 
with  poise  and  clarity  in  this  our  first  de- 
finitive text  upon  the  question. 

Constitutional    Problems    Under    Lincoln. 

By  James  O.  Randall.    Pp.  580  and  index. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1926.    Price, 

$4.00. 

A  wholesome  tendency  has  lately  appeared 
to  scrutinize  and  better  appraise  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United   States.     High  schools 
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and  colleges  are  encouraging  competitive 
essays  and  debates  on  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
stitution, especially  as  it  was  molded  or  in- 
terpreted  by  earlier  statesmen. 

During  and  since  the  Civil  War  the  discus- 
sions about  constitutional  rights,  as  they 
were  interpreted  during  that  tragic  struggle, 
has  gone  on  unceasingly.  Now  that  some 
sixty  years  have  passed  since  the  Civil  War, 
Dr.  Randall,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
attempts  to  make  an  unbiased  report  in  this 
field.  He  confesses  to  endearing  ties  with 
the  South  as  well  as  affiliations  with  the 
North.  These  ties  would  be  an  added  im- 
pulse, were  any  needed  to  an  unprejudiced 
research. 

The  book  is  constructed  on  a  clear  outline, 
which  is  easy  to  follow.  It  is  concrete  in 
method,  amply  illustrated  with  incidents  and 
opinions,  liberally  enriched  with  footnotes 
and  references.  While  its  background  is 
strictly  legal,  the  book  does  not  require  a 
legally  trained  mind  to  understand  and  enjoy 
it 

In  a  summary  chapter  Dr.  Randall  says: 
"Legally,  the  Civil  War  stands  out  as  an  ec- 
centric period,  a  time  when  constitutional 
restraints  did  not  fully  operate  and  when 
the  'rule  of  law'  largely  broke  down.  .  .  . 
Yet  civil  liberties  were  not  annihilated.  .  . 
The  Constitution,  while  stretched,  was  not 
subverted."  The  restraints  exerted  upon 
Lincoln  and  his  officials  were  twofold :  First, 
the  fairness  and  common  sense  in  Lincoln 
himself,  who  is  characterized  with  beautiful 
discrimination  in  part  V  of  this  chapter ;  sec- 
ond, by  the  American  people's  sense  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

The  book  is  to  be  recommended  to  any 
student  or  reader  mature  enough  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  Lincoln's  relation  to  it. 

War,  Cause  and  Cure.  Compiled  by  Julia  E. 
Johnson.  Pp.  350.  H.  W,  Wilson  Co.,  New 
York  City,  1926.    Price,  $2.40. 

This  is  the  twenty-sixth  volume  in  the 
Handbook  series.  Similar  material  was  as- 
sembled in  a  previous  Handbook,  under  the 
title,  World  Peace,  published  in  1916.  Since 
that  date,  however,  the  studies  in  peace  and 
war  have  greatly  increased.  Almost  every 
organization  has  its  peace  or  international  re- 
lations committee.  Almost  every  school  has 
its  debating  enterprises  touching  many  in- 
ternational subjects  bearing  upon  peace. 


The  articles  gathered  up  in  this  volume  are 
written  by  mean  of  many  political  and  social 
creeds.  But  their  earnest  and,  for  the  most 
part,  clear-cut  observations  on  war  are  strik- 
ingly unanimous.  From  United  States  army 
officer  to  English  socialist,  from  judge,  law- 
yer, statesman,  and  professor  to  journalist 
and  dramatist,  all  wish  to  find  ground  for 
co-operatioin  to  the  end  that  war  may  cease. 

Some  have  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
causes  of  war.  A  part  of  their  findings  is 
summarized  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  War  Causes,  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War,  held  in  Washington 
in  1925.  That  report  is  included  in  this 
volume. 

The  selections  made  here  are  not,  naturally, 
equally  significant,  but  the  average  is  re- 
markably high.  To  add  to  its  usefulness  the 
book  includes  a  bibliography  of  books  and 
periodicals,  covering  fifty-three  pages.  Ex- 
cept that  the  periodical  references  are  already 
a  bit  out  of  date,  the  list  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  seen. 

The  whole  volume  is  stimulating  and  the 
range  of  authors  quoted  is  a  hopeful  element. 

A  Dictionart  of  Modern  English  Usage. 
By  H.  W.  Fowler.  Pp.  742.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  1926.    Price,  $3.00. 

Though  alphabetically  arranged,  this  book 
of  usage  is  far  more  than  a  dictionary.  It 
does  indeed  comment  on  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation where  necessary.  But  only  those 
words  or  phrases  are  included  about  which 
there  is  some  misunderstanding,  some  ques- 
tion, or  of  which  misuse  is  common.  On 
these  Mr.  Fowler  writes  in  a  pleasantly  con- 
versational way,  with  unquestioned  taste  and 
often  amusingly. 

The  reader  in  this  country  will  find  that 
there  are  slight  differences,  in  spots,  be- 
tween the  approved  usage  in  England  and 
that  which  is  current  among  the  best  writers 
and  speakers  in  America.  Words  called  pe- 
dantic there  have  become  common  coin  here. 

Even  so,  absolute  standards,  as  understood 
In  the  mother  country,  should  be  known  to 
Americans.  If  one  varies  from  them  let  it 
be  consciously  and  logically.  Many  Ameri- 
canisms are  really  slipshod.  Differences  in 
good  usage  ought  to  be  few,  and  the  language 
at  its  source  could  hardly  be  better  elucidated 
than  in  these  little  essays  on  words  by  an 
Oxford  scholar.  Every  student,  especially 
every  writer,  should  have  this  book  at  hand 
for  repairs. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERIGAIN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Mucli  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety—e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August.  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can. May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1890, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peac« 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  i$ 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  caU 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience" 


THE  FOUNDATIOINS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIOiNS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  uinety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faitli  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  Inter  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  i)eace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hoi)e  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-ai)proaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  ixrged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States ; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  resiject  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  i)eoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  be,.ween 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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YOU  AND  OUR  COMING 

CENTENNIAL 

INTEEEST  in  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety increases.  Every  day  brings  new  evi- 
dences of  this.  Quotations  from  a  few  let- 
ters recently  received  indicate  that  this  in- 
terest is  material  as  well  as  moral.  A 
prominent  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  favor- 
ably known  throughout  our  country,  wrote 
under  date  of  March  3 :  "All  I  need  to 
know  of  your  organization  is  the  name  of 
its  President.  I  therefore  take  pleasure 
in  enclosing  herewith  my  check  for  $25.*' 

A  man  of  the  South,  also  well  known 
throughout  our  land,  wrote  on  March  5: 
"I  greatly  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  I  am  anxious 
to  co-operate  in  every  way  to  promote  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  working  so  faithfully." 

From  a  Chicago  man,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  dated  February  23:  "I  en- 
close you  my  check  for  $25.00  to  help 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society." 

These  evidences  of  interest  come  from 
persons  not  previously  supporting  the  So- 
ciety. But  the  response  to  the  new  work 
of  our  Society  from  its  old  members  is 
similarly  encouraging.  The  character  of 
their  loyalty  and  earnestness  is  indicated 
by  the  following  extracts  from  recent  let- 
ters: "I  sent  my  first  contribution  to  the 
American  Peace  Society  in  1869.  Prob- 
ably the  enclosed  check  will  be  my  last, 
but  while  I  live  I  will  work  and  pray  for 
world  peace." 


A  supporter  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  written :  "I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
for  over  fifty  years.  While  my  age  (I  am 
in  my  ninetieth  year)  prevents  me  from 
being  of  much  use  in  the  work,  I  am  as 
much  interested  in  the  cause  of  peace  as 
ever." 

A  prominent  atttorney  of  Chicago 
writes  as  follows:  "I  expect  ...  to 
make  my  usual  contribution  of  $100.00  to 
the  work  of  the  Society.  I  have  been  do- 
ing so  for  a  good  many  years  without  any 
reminder,  and  I  shall  continue  so  long,  I 
hope,  as  the  Society  may  function." 

One  of  America's  best-known  social 
workers,  writing  from  Chicago,  expresses 
his  view  as  follows:  "I  have  long  been  in 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  so  long  looked 
to  it  [The  American  Peace  Society]  for 
leadership." 

A  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia 
expresses  his  endorsement  in  the  following 
sentences:  "I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to 
keep  the  question  of  plans  for  promoting 
the  peace  of  the  world  before  our  own 
people.  Your  Society  is  performing  a  dis- 
tinguished service  in  this  regard." 

The  vice-president  of  one  of  the  most 
important  American  chambers  of  com- 
merce, located  in  Europe,  expresses  his 
opinion  as  follows :  "You  may  be  sure  that 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  for  you  .  .  . 
The  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Peace  Society 
could  hardly  be  exaggerated.    .    .    ." 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  United 
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States  writes :  "The  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged  is  most  important." 

The  executive  officer  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  industrial  associations  of 
America  advises  of  his  support  as  follows : 
"I  have  had  occasion  .  .  .  recently  to 
inform  several  correspondents  that  I  be- 
lieve the  American  Peace  Society  is  pur- 
suing a  sane  policy  in  connection  with  the 
moot  question  of  national  defense." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  accept- 
ance of  the  new  rates  for  subscriptions  to 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  and  memberships 
in  the  American  Peace  Society.  While 
some  of  the  renewals  are  at  the  $3.00  rate, 
a  large  percentage  are  at  $5.00  and  over. 
All  the  new  members  during  the  last 
month  were  at  the  five-dollar  rate.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  last  month  there 
have  been  thirty-six  contributing  members 
and  five  contributing  non-members. 

Interest  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
does  not  wane.  Two  of  its  editorials  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  head  of  the  alumnae  of  one 
of  our  country's  largest  colleges  for  women 
has  recently  ordered  a  number  of  extra 
copies  of  the  magazine  for  friends  plan- 
ning to  travel  abroad.  The  assistant  dean 
of  our  country's  largest  school  of  foreign 
service  has  asked  for  reprints  of  one  of 
the  articles  appearing  in  the  March  num- 
ber. He  was  kind  enough  to  say :  "I  read 
with  much  interest  your  article  on  *An 
Outline  of  Our  Foreign  Service'  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  concise  statements 
of  the  subject  I  have  yet  seen."  An  editor 
of  five  newspapers  has  asked  for  two 
copies  of  each  issue,  one  for  his  office  and 
one  for  his  home. 

These  evidences  of  interest  are  undoubt- 
edly due  in  part  to  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
to  be  celebrated  in  1938.  Leading  business 
men,  lawyers,  members  of  Congress,  edu- 


cators and  clergymen,  are  already  aiding 
by  furnishing  us  with  lists  of  persons 
whom  they  think  ought  to  be  interested. 
They  are  offering  suggestions  relative  to 
the  nature  of  a  program  for  such  celebra- 
tion. 

Cities  suggested  as  the  place  for  the 
centenary  exercises  have  to  date  been  as 
follows :  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Philadelphia;  New  York;  Toronto, 
Canada;  Portland,  Maine;  Concord,  New 
Hampshire;  and  Chicago.  The  interest 
shown  by  the  States  of  Maine  and  New- 
Hampshire  is  set  forth  elsewhere  in  the 
statement  about  William  Ladd. 

The  item  of  the  month  that  has  most 
stirred  the  feelings  of  the  help,  however, 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  business 
man  of  New  York  City  to  a  large  number 
of  forums  in  his  town.  The  letter  was 
written  March  9.  The  remarkable  epistle 
reads : 

Deab  Sib: 

Of  the  great  humanitarian  movements 
which  marked  the  last  century,  one  of  the 
earliest,  one  of  the  greatest,  and  one  which  is 
bearing  golden  fruit  now,  is  the  peace  move- 
ment. And  of  all  the  societies  which  have  in- 
spired that  movement,  probably  the  oldest, 
the  most  distinguished,  and  the  most  weighty 
is  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Possibly  you  know  that  that  Society  is  next 
year  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  the  home  of  William  Low  Dodge 
right  here  in  New  York  City.  During  that 
century  a  long  list  of  distinguished  men  and 
women — Josia  Quincy,  William  Ladd,  Anson 
G.  Phelps,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Charles 
Sumner,  William  EUery  Channing,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  etc. — have 
worked  and  written  and  spoken  for  that 
Society. 

The  present  active  head  of  this  Society  and 
the  Editor  of  its  splendid  magazine  is  Dr. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  a  wise,  sane,  and  trust- 
worthy worker  for  peace  and  interpreter  of 
international  affairs.  Coming  to  this  field 
from  educational  lecturing  and  administra- 
tion. Dr.  Call  has  risen  to  be  a  friend  and 
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adviser  of  statesmen,  an  authority  on  foreign 
afifairs,  a  power  for  world  peace. 

I  am  urging  Dr.  Call  to  lecture  next  winter 
on  "What  Progress,  Watchman,  from  a  Cen- 
tui-y's  Work  for  Peace?"  "A  Century's  Work 
for  Peace,"  or  some  such  subject,  describing 
the  work  of  his  great  Society,  and  I  beg  to 
bring  the  matter  to  your  attention  because  I 
feel  certain  that,  if  you  knew  his  qualities 
and  the  work  he  is  doing,  you  would  like  to 
put  Dr.  Call  before  your  audience  next 
winter,  and  because  I  feel  that  a  little  en- 
couragement will  induce  him  to  prepare  such 
a  lecture. 

Very  truly  yours. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  WILLIAM 
LADD 

THE  revival  of  interest  in  William 
Ladd  is  for  the  constructive  peace 
movement  a  most  encouraging  fact.  That 
such  a  revival  is  on  can  neither  be  denied 
nor  ignored.  The  most  recent  evidence  of 
this  return  to  him  is  set  forth  in  Senate 
Document  No.  251  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  which 
is  a  joint  resolution  presented  by  Senator 
Holmes,  of  Androscoggin.  This  resolu- 
tion was  read  and  adopted  in  the  State 
Senate,  March  15,  1927.  One  thousand 
copies  of  the  resolution  and  an  accompany- 
ing statement  of  facts  were  ordered 
printed.  This  self-explanatory  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

"Whereas  William  Ladd,  known  in 
this  country  and  abroad  as,  The  Apostle  of 
Peace,  was  to  the  cause  of  a  law-governed 
world  what  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy,  of 
Maine,  was  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  to  the  abolition  of  himian  slavery; 
what  John  Neal,  of  Maine,  was  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage;  what  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix,  of  Maine,  was  to  the  advance- 
ment of  prison  reform;  what  Neal  Dow, 
of  Maine,  was  to  the  cause  of  temperance; 

"Whereas  William  Ladd  was  born  May 
10,  1778; 

*^HEREAS  William  Ladd  founded  the 
American  Peace  Society,  May  8,  1828 ; 

**Whereas  William  Ladd  did  his  major 
work  for  peace  between  nations  while  liv- 


ing for  nearly  thirty  years  in  Minot,  in 
the  State  of  Maine ; 

"Whereas  The  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, which  William  Ladd  founded,  with 
its  headquarters  now  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  plans  to  celebrate  in  May,  1928,  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Ladd's  birth  and  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Society's  organization; 
be  it 

"Resolved  hy  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Maine  hy  this  joint  resolution  of  their 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
That  they  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  thus  to  recall 
and  to  honor  the  memory  and  services  of 
William  Ladd ; 

"That  this  legislature  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine 
to  express  to  the  American  Peace  Society 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Maine 
for  its  purpose  thus  to  honor  its  illus- 
trious former  citizen,  and  to  do  what  he 
may  consider  lawfully  proper  to  aid  such 
efforts ; 

"That  the  Governor  of  the  State  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee  from  the 
most  distinguished  residents  of  the  State, 
to  include  the  presidents  of  Bowdoin, 
Colby  and  Bates  Colleges,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  such  others  as 
he  may  deem  wise,  to  aid  in  such  a  com- 
memoration ; 

"That  the  American  Peace  Society  be 
invited  to  hold  these  centennial  and  sesqui- 
centennial  exercises  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
the  State  of  Maine ; 

"And  that  this  resolution  be  given  the 
widest  publicity,  to  the  end  that  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  every  loyal  citizen  of 
Maine,  especially  of  her  boys  and  girls, 
may  be  enlisted  in  this  most  worthy  me- 
morial celebration." 

The  document  ordered  to  accompany 
this  resolution  is  a  copy  of  Hon.  George  C. 
Wing  Jr.'s  article  on  William  Ladd,  ap- 
pearing first  in  Sprague's  Journal  of 
Maine  History,  Vol.  11,  No.  2,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace  of 
September-October,  1923.  Mr.  Wing,  a 
lawyer  of  Auburn,  Maine,  has  served  five 
terms  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of 
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his  State  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  that  body. 

William  Ladd  was  a  large  mold  of 
man.  .  .  .  He  was  born  in  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  May  10,  1778,  the  third 
of  ten  children — six  girls  and  four  boys. 
His  parents  were  Col.  Eliphalet  and  Abi- 
gail Hill  Ladd.  His  father,  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  was  a  sea  captain  and 
part  owner  of  a  brig  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  West  Indies.  Later  as  a  merchant  and 
ship  builder,  Eliphalet  Ladd  became  a 
man  of  wealth  and  prominence  in  Exeter. 
He  was  aide  on  the  staff  of  Governor  John 
Taylor  Oilman  throughout  that  man's 
fourteen  years  of  consecutive  service  as 
Governor.  He  moved  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  in  May,  1792.  For  several 
years  he  represented  his  town  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

WiUiam  Ladd  prepared  for  college  at 
Exeter  Academy;  entered  Harvard  in 
1793  and  graduated  from  that  college 
when  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  sailed  in 
one  of  his  father's  vessels  as  a  common 
sailor,  visiting  London  and  other  ports. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  in  command 
of  one  of  the  largest  brigs  ever  sailing 
from  New  England.  At  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  married  Sophia  Ann  Augusta 
Stidolph,  in  London.  After  three  years  of 
seafaring  life,  he  was  for  a  short  time  a 
merchant  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  He  then 
went  to  Florida  and  took  over  a  cotton 
plantation,  with  the  view  of  experiment- 
ing with  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
His  experiences  in  the  South  covered  a 
period  of  about  six  years.  His  father 
dying  in  1806,  William  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth. He  took  up  again  the  seafaring 
life,  which  he  continued  until  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  1812. 

He  moved  from  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Minot,  Maine,  in  June, 
1814.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  town  at  the  General  Court 


in  Boston.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  his  town  in  the  Brunswick 
Convention,  where  the  problem  for  dis- 
cussion was  the  separation  of  the  District 
of  Maine  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ladd's  forensic  bent 
and  ability  came  out  in  the  Brunswick 
Convention,  as  shown  in  the  "Collections 
of  the  Pejepscopt  Historical  Society,'* 
Vol.  1,  page  1,  part  1,  summarizing  the 
proceedings  of  that  interesting,  if  useless, 
gathering. 

From  the  record  it  appears  that  there 
was  considerable  sharp  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  in  that  convention, 
led  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  man 
more  vigorous  and  caustic  than  scrupu- 
lous. After  a  somewhat  heated  speech  by 
this  gentleman,  the  debate  continued  with 
unflagging  earnestness,  but  with  little 
that  was  either  new  or  notable  until  after 
the  usual  dinner  hour.  Then  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  of  Minot,  so  runs  the  record, 
having  tried  in  vain  to  secure  an  adjourn- 
ment for  dinner,  addressed  the  convention, 
saying,  among  other  things,  the  following : 

"The  Convention  seems  determined  to 
deprive  me  of  my  dinner,  yet  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  speak  my  mind  with  freedom.  I 
am  a  sailor;  was  bred  a  sailor,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  employment  till  *free  trade 
and  sailors'  rights  drove  me  ashore.'  Con- 
sequently, I  am  more  acquainted  with  the 
noise  and  tumults  of  the  ocean  than  with 
a  deliberative  assembly ;  for  this  is  the  first 
body  of  that  description  I  ever  addressed. 
But,  sir,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  report;  I  cannot  catch  the 
points  of  it.  I  might  as  well  chase  a 
mosquito  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  wish 
the  report  was  made  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff, and  as  straight  as  a  handspike  and 
easy  of  demonstration  to  every  hand  be- 
fore the  mast.  There  is  something  that 
appears  like  deception  in  this  work.  It 
looks  like  a  number  of  serpents  lying  with 
one's  head  to  the  other's  tail;  if  you  at- 
tempt to  take  hold  of  one's  tail  the  other 
is  ready  to  bite  you;  and  even  if  you 
change  sides  the  effect  is  the  same.    .    .    . 
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It  reminds  me  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
dark  ages,  who  decreed  there  was  no  mo- 
tion, while  their  tongues  moved  inces- 
santly to  prove  it.  We  now  look  on  them 
and  their  arguments  with  contempt.  But 
a  set  of  modern  philosophers,  by  jumbling 
logic  with  mathematics,  come  to  a  result 
still  more  contemptible.  They  are  not  to 
be  argued  against.  If  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  straight  wire,  can  I  make  it  straighter 
by  handling  it?  Sir,  the  motives  of  the 
majority  are  to  be  found  in  the  deception 
of  the  human  heart.  The  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  all  things  and,  I  might  add, 
desperately  wicked." 

Here  Mr.  Holmes  called  the  speaker  to 
order  for  using  unparliamentary  language. 
Of  course,  the  sailor  from  Minot  did  not 
feel  like  arguing  the  parliamentary  point 
with  the  Senator  from  Alfred,  but  that  he 
was  not  completely  crushed  is  shown  by 
some  sentences  in  his  peroration.  "Our 
conduct,"  he  said,  "shows  a  rottenness  in 
the  very  bud,  which,  like  original  sin,  will 
stick  to  posterity.  If  this  Convention 
proceed  to  usurpation,  their  acts  will  be 
resisted.  Now,  while  pale  famine  is  tread- 
ing on  the  heels  of  pestilence  and  war,  why 
add  the  demon  of  discord  to  the  train  ?" 

William  Ladd  voted  with  the  minority 
.  to  the  end.  The  General  Court  later  pro- 
ceeded to  vote,  and  the  verdict  of  history 
has  been  that  the  minority  was  in  tiie 
right. 

Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Ladd  became  in- 
terested in  international  peace.  It  was 
his  main  interest  up  to  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  April  7,  1841. 

July  18,  1823,  he  began  a  series  of  es- 
says in  the  Christian  Mirror,  a  religious 
newspaper  printed  at  Portland,  Maine,  a 
journal  not  without  fame  throughout 
seventy  years.  In  the  first  of  these  essays, 
thirty-two  in  number,  he  wrote :  "In  con- 
sequence of  reading  the  Triend  of  Peace* 
and  other  tracts  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society,  which  were  given 
me  by  a  friend,  I  became  convinced  that 
war  is  an  evil  which  might  be  banished 


from  ciril  society,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
bring  about  so  desirable  an  event." 

This  was  the  keynote  of  his  life  and  of 
his  work  thereafter.  As  a  result  of  that 
life  and  that  work,  he  became  known  in 
this  country  and  abroad  as  "The  Apostle 
of  Peace."  Every  student  of  constructive 
international  efforts  to  overcome  war 
recognizes  the  devotion,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  value  of  William  Ladd's  services 
to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Ladd  became  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society  of  Maine.  He  believed  in 
the  importance  of  peace  societies.  He 
held,  at  that  early  day,  that  the  "evil  of 
war  will  not  cease  until  there  shall  have 
been  a  radical  change  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind  respecting  it.  When  the  opinion 
of  one  individual  is  changed,  something  is 
done  toward  the  great  result.  But  con- 
tinued and  unremitting  exertion  of  the 
friends  of  peace  are  necessary,  and  per- 
haps will  be  necessary  for  one  or  two  cen- 
turies, before  the  grand  event  will  be 
fully  accomplished.  But  that  it  will  be 
accomplished  we  are  certain  and  that  it 
will  be  by  means  of  peace  societies  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  probable." 

Mr.  Ladd  had  the  modesty  of  the 
Christian  he  became.  July  25,  1823,  he 
hoped  the  subject  of  universal  peace  would 
soon  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  "by  some 
able  writer."  He  considered  the  subject 
"as  ultimately  connected  with  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind."  When  he  brought 
his  first  series  of  essays  together  for  pub- 
lication in  book  form,  he  remarked  in  the 
preface:  "I  neither  court  nor  deprecate 
criticism.  It  is  suflBcient  for  me  that 
some  whose  opinions  I  value  very  highly 
have  thought  that  the}'  [the  essays] 
have  hccn  productive  of  good,  and  that 
by  a  more  extended  circulation  they  may 
he   productive   of   more.      .     .     .     The 
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present  edition  is  small.  If  the  book 
should  take,  a  larger  edition  may  be 
printed.  If  it  should  not,  let  it  die. 
But,  as  nothing  is  more  capricious  than 
public  opinion,  it  may  do  good.  If  it 
does,  I  am  satisfied." 

In  the  last  of  this  first  series  of  essays 
he  concludes  with  these  words:  "I  now 
take  my  leave  of  the  public.  If  I  have 
hurt  the  feelings  of  any  individual,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  It  has  not  been  my  inten- 
tion; for,  having  no  personal  antipathies 
to  indulge,  none  of  my  remarks  have  been 
made  for  personal  application.  I  am  an 
enemy  to  no  one,  except  so  far  as  he  is  an 
enemy  to  my  brethren  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. I  wish  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness to  all ;  and,  if  I  know  my  own  heart, 
I  have  been  influenced  to  write  these  es- 
says by  love  of  'peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.' " 

But  Mr.  Ladd  did  not  take  his  'leave  of 
the  public"  with  this  series  of  essays. 
Through  the  years  1825,  1826,  and  1827 
he  wrote  many  other  essays,  most  of  which 
first  appeared,  too,  in  the  Christian  Mir- 
ror. In  1827  thirty-eight  of  these  essays 
were  also  published  in  book  form. 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  just  now  to 
note  the  development  of  Mr.  Ladd's  mind 
through  these  two  series  of  essays.  In  the 
earlier  ones  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
causes  of  war,  ostensible  and  real,  such  as 
the  desire  for  territory,  the  patriotism  of 
conquerors,  the  love  of  fame,  avarice,  re- 
venge, ambition,  and  love  of  military 
glory,  the  system  of  education,  the  militia, 
preparation  for  war,  and,  last,  but  not 
least,  "the  influence  of  the  female  sex." 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  brutalizing 
tendencies  of  war,  its  costs  in  money,  lib- 
erty, and  human  degradation. 

In  the  second  series  he  continues  to 
emphasize  the  religious  objections  to  war ; 
but,  more  and  more,  he  draws  upon  the 
experiences  of  history  for  his  arguments 


against  the  war  system.  He  delves  into 
the  opinions  of  mankind  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  into  the  opinions  of  the  early  re- 
formers. He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  sen- 
timents of  Dr.  Johnson;  another  to  those 
of  President  Jefferson ;  another  to  those  of 
Franklin ;  another  to  those  of  Washington. 

But,  as  a  result  of  his  much  study  and 
reflection,  he  comes  at  last  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "the  remedy  for  the  war  disease 
lies  entirely  in  public  opinion,"  which, 
he  says,  "acts  in  two  ways" — that  is  to 
say,  "It  is  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  or 
it  is  restricted  and  enforced  by  compact 
and  agreement.  .  .  .  'The  law  is  the 
expression  of  the  general  will.' "  He  then 
proceeds  to  analyze  each  of  these. 

The  latter  of  these  interests  him  espe- 
cially. Public  opinion  as  expressed  by 
compact,  by  agreement  among  nations,  by 
international  law,  the  law  of  nations, 
seemed  to  him  a  real  "remedy  against 
war."  His  studies  had  shown  him 
that  "laws  may  be  instituted  among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  among  individuals,  and 
as  the  institutions  of  legal  tribunals  did 
put  an  end  to  personal  wars — the  judicial 
combats  and  the  wars  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem— so  the  institution  of  a  national  tri- 
bunal may  put  an  end  to  national  wars. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  prevent  the  establishment,  by  universal 
consent,  of  such  a  tribunal.  .  .  .  When 
the  private  and  the  public  robber  shall  be 
treated  alike  by  public  opinion  and  the 
law  of  nations,  wars  will  cease." 

This  man,  writing  in  1827,  went  on  to 
say :  "In  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
war  among  Christians,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  but  one  step  more,  which  is  to  unite 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom — I  do  not 
mean  into  one  sovereignty,  but  into  one 
league  of  independent  States  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  settling  all  external 
national  controversies  and  of  no  other,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  League  of 
Hansetowns  united  the   commercial  sea- 
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board  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  League  of 
Switzerland  united  thirteen  independent 
States,  differing  in  form  of  government 
and  religion." 

At  no  time  throughout  his  many  writ- 
ings does  Mr.  Ladd  ever  make  the  mistake 
of  proposing  an  international  organization 
of  States  with  power  to  coerce  a  State  by 
force  of  arms.  He  based  his  conception 
of  sanctions,  to  employ  a  modem  word, 
wholly  in  "public  opinion."  Let  every 
person  do  what  he  can  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary change  in  public  opinion,  then,  he 
argued,  "the  work  is  done."  He  did  not 
consider  such  a  change  in  public  opinion 
impossible,  for  he  recalled  that  change  in 
public  opinion  had  brought  about  the  pass- 
ing of  oracles,  of  omens,  of  augurs,  of 
gods  of  wood  and  stone ;  of  the  ordeals  of 
the  burning  plowshare,  of  the  hot  iron 
ball,  of  the  trial  by  battle ;  of  inquisitions, 
of  tortures  such  as  the  stake,  the  rack,  and 
the  wheel.  He  felt  that  since  men  had 
overcome  the  delusions  of  alchemy,  astrol- 
ogy, and  witchcraft,  they  might  overcome 
the  delusion  of  war.  He  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  rise  of  the  trial  by  jury. 
He  looked  forward  to  an  era  of  arbitra- 
tion. He  forecast  the  passing  of  slavery. 
He  placed  his  hope  in  the  power  of  public 
opinion. 

Thanks  to  the  State  Librarian  of  Maine 
and  his  efficient  corps  of  helpers,  we  have 
recently  perused  many  of  the  early  records 
relating  to  this  man.  The  problems  he 
faced  were  not  wholly  unlike  the  problems 
confronting  the  peace  workers  of  today. 
August  4,  1836,  he  began  in  the  Christian 
Mirror  another  series  of  discussions  on 
"Obstacles  and  Objections  to  the  Cause  of 
Peace."  In  the  first  of  these,  we  read: 
**In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations 
through  the  country,  I  fall  in  with  minds 
of  every  description,  and  almost  every  one 
of  them  has  some  objection  to  wage  against 
the  peace  society,  either  as  to  its  prin- 
ciples  or  its  measures.     For   some,   our 


principles  are  too  high — quite  ultra.  They 
have  no  notion  of  spiking  all  our  cannons, 
leveling  our  fortifications,  disbanding  our 
army,  abolishing  the  militia  system,  and 
trusting  to  the  providence  of  God  and 
moral  power  alone  for  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  met  by  the  objection 
that  our  principles  are  too  low;  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  quite  a  wicked 
affair;  .  .  .  and  that  it  will  never  do 
any  good  until  it  shall  raise  its  standard 
higher.  They  have  no  opinion  of  a  fight- 
a-little  society  any  more  than  they  have 
of  a  dirk-a-little  society;  that  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  war  is  the  only  remedy 
from  its  legion  of  evils,  both  temporal 
and  eternal;  and  that  a  Christian  should 
never  take  the  sword,  even  to  preserve  his 
own  life  or  the  life  of  his  family."  But 
the  American  Peace  Society  opened  its 
doors  then,  and  has  kept  them  open  ever 
since,  to  every  believer  in  the  possibilities 
of  an  achievable  international  peace. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  American 
Peace  Society  was  not  founded  as  a  non- 
resistant  society.  It  has  never  been  such. 
Mr.  Ladd  conceived,  when  he  founded  the 
Society,  in  1828,  that  all  should  be  per- 
mitted to  give  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence against  every  war  of  ambition,  con- 
quest, aggression,  or  retaliation.  He  went 
on  to  say :  "There  is  no  danger  of  making 
the  world  too  peaceable,"  and  added :  "To 
those  who  think  the  Peace  Society  does 
not  go  far  enough,  I  would  say :  'Although 
you  may  be  able  to  digest  strong  meat, 
you  should  not  despise  him  that  eateth 
herbs  only';  some  for  the  present  are  not 
able  to  bear  strong  meat,  but  must  be  fed 
with  milk.  'Strong  meat  to  strengthen 
them  that  are  of  full  age.'  (See  Rom. 
XIV,  2  and  3;  1  Cor.  Ill,  2;  Heb.  IV, 
15.)     .     .     . 

"I  can  hardly  tell  when  my  own  mind 
changed.  All  I  can  say  is,  'Whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see.'  And  the  light  has  been 
growing  brighter  and  brighter  for  the  past 
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seven  years,  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  yet 
noon." 

"I  believe  that  the  objections  above  re- 
ferred to  are  often  raised,  on  both  sides, 
for  an  excuse  to  the  conscience  for  the 
neglect  of  a  known  duty;  for  if  our  prin- 
ciples are  too  high,  why  not  form  a  peace 
society  on  lower  principles;  and  if  too 
low,  why  not  get  up  a  society  which  shall 
go  far  enough.  Will  a  man  stand  alone 
and  say,  'I  am  the  bedstead  of  Procustes. 
They  that  are  taller  than  I,  I  will  shorten ; 
and  all  who  are  shorter  I  will  stretch,  or 
else  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
them?'  If  sincerely  desirious  to  aid  the 
cause  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
man,  why  not  join  in  the  peace  efforts 
now.  Do  something  to  enlighten  your 
own  mind  and  that  of  the  public." 

Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the 
American  Peace  Society  continually  re- 
verts to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  its 
founder.  It  is  plain  that  a  revival  of  him 
has  long  been  overdue.  The  revival  is  on. 
It  is  seen  working  in  the  minds  of  men 
concerned  with  practical  policies  of  today. 
William  Ladd  viewed  the  supreme  duty  of 
statesmanship  to  be  "the  avoidance  of  ir- 
reconcilable disputes";  that  the  task  of 
governments  is  to  open  the  way  for  the 
adjustment  of  conflicting  interests.  That 
is  the  view  today  of  all  serious  statesmen. 
In  a  recent  number  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Dwight  Morrow  pointed  out  that  in 
the  last  analysis  the  security  of  American 
investments  abroad  must  rest  on  the  faith 
of  the  borrowing  nations.  In  the  April 
number  of  that  helpful  magazine,  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann  rightfully  shows  thai 
the  borrowing  nations  must  believe  that 
American  capital  is  consistent  with  their 
national  interests.  If  the  contrary  be  the 
fact,  American  business  men  can  profit 
only  temporarily.  Statesmen,  experts  in 
the  law,  are  working  again,  in  South 
America,  in  Geneva;  men  and  women  in 
school  and  forum,  around  the  world,  are 
demanding  of  their  representatives  that 
they  shall  apply  the  immortal  rules  of  law 


and  justice  to  the  problems  of  our  groping 
world.  So  here,  in  the  very  latest  minute 
of  our  international  relations,  William 
Ladd's  faith  in  a  rational  peace  between 
nations  lives  again.  The  revival,  long 
overdue,  is  on.  No  fact  is  more  impor- 
tant.   

IS    SOMEONE    LIGHTING    A 
FUSE  IN  THE  BALKANS? 

IT  WOULD  appear  that  Italy,  by  the 
November  treaty  with  Albania,  en- 
tered upon  a  deliberate  plan  to  establish 
a  protectorate  in  Albania.  This  is  natu- 
rally causing  some  of  the  other  Balkan 
States  to  raise  their  eyebrows,  particularly 
Yugoslavia. 

Once  again  it  would  appear  that  the 
old  problem  of  the  control  of  the  Adriatic 
is  involved.  If  Italy  were  to  dominate 
Albania,  the  control  of  the  Adriatic 
would  be  largely  in  her  hands.  This 
naturally  disturbs  Yugoslavia,  who,  with 
her  vast  agricultural  resources,  cherishes 
her  right  of  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  Italy  is  financ- 
ing extensive  developments  in  Albania. 
Italian  engineers  are  building  military 
roads  from  the  coast  to  the  boundary  of 
Yugoslavia. 

The  shifting  political  scenes  over  the 
Balkan  States  have  always  been  difficult 
to  follow.  They  are  so  still.  The  Dode- 
canese Islands,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  are 
in  the  virtual  possession  of  Italy.  Italian 
capital  is  penetrating  Bulgaria,  histor- 
ically the  foe  of  Serbia.  Italy  has  re- 
cently approved  of  Rumania's  possession 
of  Bessarabia,  with  the  result  that  Italy  is 
highly  favored  in  Eumania.  Hungary, 
on  the  northern  border  of  Yugoslavia,  still 
mindful  of  her  losses  to  Serbia  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  seems  at  the  moment  to  be 
taking  kindly  to  Italian  diplomacy.  Yugo- 
slavia, surrounded  by  these  influences, 
seems  to  feel  the  grip  of  a  tightening 
menace. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  Italian 
ambitions  in  Albania.  That  country  may 
help,  albeit  a  little,  toward  the  solution  of 
Italy's  need  for  expansion.  The  control 
of  the  Adriatic  would  aid  the  development 
of  the  new  Eoman  Empire.  There  are 
here  the  fine  makings  of  another  crisis 
essential  to  the  job  of  dictating.  Albania 
gives  Mr.  Mussolini  something  to  bite  on. 

The  possibilities  are  bewilderingly 
many.  France  and  Yugoslavia  are  practi- 
cally allies.  Should  Britain  back  Italy, 
there  would  be  the  possibility  of  a  regroup- 
ing of  States  in  Europe;  for,  if  it  be 
shown  that  England  is  supporting  Italian 
ambitions  of  this  kind,  it  may  well  be  that 
France  and  Germany  may  be  drawn  to- 
gether in  an  opposing  alliance.  This 
would  furnish  the  makings  of  another 
system  of  alliances  and  counter-alliances, 
with  the  old  policy  of  a  balance  of  power 
in  the  saddle. 

With  Italian  nationals  domiciled  in  Al- 
bania, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  dis- 
turbance seeming  to  call  for  Italian  in- 
tervention. This  might  easily  be  looked 
upon  by  Yugoslavia  as  occasion  for  action 
on  her  part.  In  any  event,  Yugoslavia  is 
convinced  that  Italy  is  constantly  seeking 
an  excuse  for  intervention  in  Albania, 
with  the  purpose  of  permanently  occupy- 
ing it.  Such  permanent  occupation  would 
be  intolerable  to  Belgrade. 

When  Italy  ratified  recently  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  recognizing  the  Eumanian  claim 
to  Bessarabia,  she  only  followed  the  action 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.  But  Italy's 
action  put  the  treaty  into  force  and  closed 
the  bargain.  The  price,  it  is  alleged,  de- 
manded by  Italy  for  this  step  is  that 
Rumania  remain  neutral  should  Italy  go 
to  war  with  Yugoslavia.  If  that  be  the 
case,  it  is  pretty  bad.  It  is  a  blow  at  the 
Triple  Entente.    It  contemplates  war. 

Should  Italy  imdertake  a  war  under 
these  circumstances,   Russia  may  be  ex- 


pected to  move  on  Rumania  for  the  re- 
turn to  her  of  Bessarabia.  Here  would  be 
the  makings  of  a  European  war. 

What  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween Italy  and  Yugoslavia  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Balkans  will  be  none  can  tell. 
Albania  is  but  a  pawn  in  the  big  game. 
True,  when  Serbia  aided  in  the  overthrow 
of  Msgr.  Fan  Noli,  premier  of  Albania, 
and  helped  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu  to  take  over 
the  reins,  she  looked  for  co-operation  from 
the  latter.  When,  however,  he  signed  a 
treaty  with  Italy  giving  her  the  economic 
and  military  control  of  Albania,  the  Yugo- 
slavs felt  that  they  had  been  double- 
crossed.  Hence  the  preparations  for  ac- 
tion, and  hence  the  dispatch  of  artillery 
and  other  arms  by  Italy  into  Albania 
ostensibly  to  aid  Albanian  defense.  But 
these  things  are  only  parts  of  a  deeper 
course.  The  utter  disregard  of  any  prin- 
ciples of  justice  is  ending  as  always  in  the 
evils  of  anarchy.  And  all  this  in  the  face 
of  the  Locarno  Treaties  and  the  League 
of  Nations. 


AS  TO  THE  MATTER  OF  DEBTS 

COLLEGE  professors,  at  least  a  group 
of  them  in  Columbia  and  Princeton, 
have  recently  criticized  our  government's 
policy  relative  to  the  debts  owed  to  us  by 
some  seventeen  governments,  with  practi- 
cally all  of  which  we  are  in  agreement. 
The  debt-funding  agreement  with  France 
has  not  yet  been  ratified.  Our  debt  fund- 
ing has  been  agreed  to  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  Finland,  Hungary,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  Belgium,  Latvia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia,  Rumania,  Italy,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  same  is  substantially 
true  of  Austria.  The  debt  settlement  with 
France  was  signed  April  29,  1926,  and 
later  approved  by  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  It  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  French  Legislature,  where 
the  agreement  is  now  hanging  fire. 
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It  is  in  the  presence  of  this  situation 
that  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science, 
Columbia  University,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  have  thought 
it  wise  to  question  the  wisdom  of  our 
entire  foreign  debt  policy. 

In  only  one  sense,  as  we  see  it,  can 
either  group  of  professors  be  said  to  have 
rendered  a  service.  They  have  aroused 
discussion,  and  discussion,  within  limit,  is 
the  hope  of  any  democracy. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  professors 
have  in  the  main  rendered  a  dis-service, 
for  the  reason  that  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  debt  policy  depends  now 
entirely  upon  the  acceptance  by  France 
of  the  Mellon-Beranger  Settlement.  To 
criticize,  as  have  these  professors,  the 
settlement  now  awaiting  agreement  from 
France  is  to  embarrass  the  very  processes 
upon  which  any  improvement  of  our  policy 
depends. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  the  debt- 
funding  agreement  with  France  is  perfect. 
It  is  probably  far  from  it.  The  terms, 
however,  are  the  best  that  honest  represen- 
tatives working  through  a  long  period  of 
time  could  finally  agree  upon.  These 
terms  are  the  official  proposals  now  on  the 
table.  The  unofficial  proposals  by  these 
professors,  looking  toward  debt  cancella- 
tion, will  undoubtedly  encourage  opposi- 
tion in  France  to  ratification. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment representatives  of  both  France  and 
the  United  States,  officially  chosen  to  draft 
terms  of  settlement,  consider  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  as  just.  We  believe, 
further,  that  our  people,  generally,  firmly 
believe  that  they  are  not  exorbitant.  It 
is  not  fair  to  call  these  loans  contributions. 
They  were  loans.  When  we  are  told  that 
the  Allies  bought  goods  in  the  United 
States  with  the  loans  we  granted,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  will  lose  nothing  by 
cancellation,  the   statement  is   an   error. 


Mr.  Mellon  is  quite  within  the  facts  when 
he  says  that  the  difference  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  this  regard  is 
this :  When  the  Allies  bought  goods  of  the 
United  States,  they  bought  them  on  credit. 
When  the  United  States  bought  goods  and 
services  in  Europe  "by  the  hundreds  of 
millions,"  we  paid  cash.  Says  Mr.  Mel- 
lon :  "Here  is  the  fundamental  reason 
which  explains  why  we  ended  the  war  with 
every  one  owing  us  and  our  owing  no  one." 
We  believe  Mr.  Mellon  is  right  also  in 
pointing  out  that  to  reopen  the  funding 
agreements  would  tend  to  produce  discord 
and  confusion,  "rather  than  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  stability  and  orderly  bet- 
terment of  world  prosperity." 

Mr.  Mellon  slipped,  we  believe,  in  stat- 
ing that  the  debts  owed  the  United  States 
can  be  paid  out  of  German  reparations, 
for  the  reason  that  the  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment has  openly  been  to  consider  Ger- 
man reparations  payments  and  the  French 
war-time  debt  to  the  United  States  as  en- 
tirely separate  problems.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  President  Hibben,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  speaking  for  the  one  hun- 
dred sixteen  members  of  the  Princeton 
faculty  signatory  to  the  Princeton  state- 
ment, should  be  quick  to  remind  Mr.  Mel- 
lon of  this  fact. 

And  yet  the  United  States  has  been  gen- 
erous with  its  debtors.  Exclusive  of  inter- 
est, we  loaned  nearly  ten  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  sixteen  European  coun- 
tries. Under  the  terms  of  our  agreements 
with  twelve  of  these  countries,  about  65 
per  cent  of  our  claims  have  been  can- 
celed. We  canceled  over  30  per  cent  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of  Italy  we 
have  canceled  over  80  per  cent.  Under 
the  pending  agreement  with  France,  we 
have  canceled  over  60  per  cent.  The  un- 
fortunate fact  is  that  this  generous  be- 
havior on  our  part  is  not  understood.  The 
result  is  that  we  get  no  credit.  To  this 
extent,  our  case  has  been  badly  handled. 
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We  never  have  felt  any  force  in  the 
argument  that  we  should  cancel  the  re- 
maining portion  of  these  debts  on  the 
ground  that  our  debtors  hate  us.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  us  that  any  real  friend- 
ship is  purchasable.  Friendship  and 
credit  are  of  the  same  blood.  If  a  debtor 
repudiates  his  debts,  both  credit  and 
friendship  vanish.  If  a  creditor  cancels 
a  debt,  the  credit  of  the  debtor  is  not 
helped.  Where  there  is  no  credit,  there 
can  be  little  friendship.  We  have  been 
generous  to  European  nations.  If  these 
debts,  as  agreed  upon,  are  not  honored, 
what  will  be  the  credit  position  of  our 
debtors  in  some  future  emergency? 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind 
our  friends  abroad  that  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  are  bearing  heavy  bur- 
dens because  of  the  debt  we  incurred  in 
their  behalf  and  for  which  we  are  going 
down  in  our  pockets  to  pay.  The  financial 
sacrifices  in  the  World  War  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  people  of  Europe.  When  we 
increased  our  national  debt  from  one 
billion  dollars  to  over  twenty-five  billions, 
it  was  no  empty  gesture.  We,  too,  have 
our  income  taxes.  Furthemore,  we  haven't 
any  more  additional  territory  to  show  for 
the  money  we  spent. 

If  by  canceling  the  debts  we  could  pre- 
vail upon  our  debtors  to  reduce  their 
armies  and  navies,  along  with  us,  to  the 
mere  necessities  of  coastal  and  internal 
protection,  we  could  well  afford  to  cancel 
them  all.  But  such  a  procedure  is  alto- 
gether too  simple  and  sensible  to  be  hope- 
ful. In  the  situation  as  it  actually  exists, 
our  debtors  are  using  rather  large  sums 
for  the  expansion  of  their  military  and 
naval  machinery.  Were  we  to  cancel 
these  debts  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
would  be  used  for  further  expansion  in  the 
implements  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
M.  Poincare,  French  finances  are  improv- 


ing. He  seems  to  be  pulling  his  coimtry 
out  of  the  slough  of  inflation  and  deprecia- 
tion by  the  old-fashioned  process  of  taxa- 
tion. The  Prime  Minister  has  raised  the 
French  revenues  from  twenty-nine  billion 
francs  to  nearly  forty-three  billion  within 
a  year.  The  franc  is  stabilized  because 
public  confidence  is  stabilized.  It  is  true 
on  the  other  hand  that  because  of  the 
rising  franc,  sales  abroad  have  diminished 
and  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
facing  France.  And  yet  France  has 
recently  paid  $20,000,000  as  interest 
on  her  debt  of  $400,000,000  due  us 
for  war  supplies.  Furthermore,  she  is 
planning  to  pay,  June  15,  $10,000,000  on 
the  unfunded  four-billion-dollar  war  debt 
due  to  loans.  We  are  informed  that  when 
a  debt-funding  agreement  has  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Parliament  of  France  this  $10,- 
000,000  will  be  credited  to  the  annuities 
provided  for  in  settling  the  agreement. 

In  the  presence  of  the  facts,  one  wonders 
why  the  professors,  unselfishly  concerned 
to  promote  righteousness,  didn't  first  sub- 
mit their  proposals  to  Mr.  MeUon  pri- 
vately. 


RUSSIA,  1917-1927 

RUSSIA  has  just  finished  the  most 
^  eventful  decade  in  her  history.  Ten 
years  ago  she  ceased  to  be  an  autocracy 
and  embarked  upon  the  perilous  seas  of 
a  social  upheaval.  Today,  ten  years  later, 
she  is  still  to  find  her  course  and  her 
ultimate  haven. 

The  Government  of  the  Tsars  crashed 
to  the  ground  more  because  of  its  own  in- 
ternal deterioration  than  of  a  shock  from 
without.  It  failed  utterly  in  every  re- 
spect in  which  a  government  should  acquit 
itself.  In  the  face  of  the  fearful  crisis 
brought  on  by  the  World  War,  it  found 
itself  helpless  to  provide  either  for  na- 
tional well-being  or  for  national  defense. 
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The  last  few  months  of  its  existence  were 
a  veritable  regime  of  madness. 

In  March,  1917,  Petrograd  began  to  wit- 
ness hunger  riots.  Crowds  of  women  and 
invalids  paraded  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
demanding  food.  The  riots  grew,  and 
troops  were  ordered  out.  Instead  of  dis- 
persing the  crowds,  the  soldiers  turned 
their  rifles  on  the  police.  And  with  that 
one  action  the  age-long  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Government  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Eussian  Revolution  was  not  a  de- 
liberate and  premeditated  act.  It  had  been 
expected  for  decades,  for  generations;  it 
came  unexpectedly,  when  the  country  was 
little  prepared  for  it.  Somebody  had  to 
take  the  reins  of  government,  which  had 
dropped  out  of  the  paralyzed  hands  of 
the  Tsar  and  his  advisers.  All  eyes 
naturally  turned  to  the  Duma,  the  only 
elective  body  in  the  coimtry,  and  the  Duma 
became  the  government.  It  created  a 
cabinet  of  ministers  and  proceeded  to  the 
upbuilding  of  an  administration. 

The  membership  of  the  Duma  was  con- 
servative. The  discriminatory  electoral 
laws  saw  to  it  that  very  few  radicals 
slipped  within  its  portals.  So  the  radical 
elements  immediately  set  to  work  creating 
a  power  of  their  own.  A  Council  or  Soviet 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workingmen's  Deputies 
was  organized  and  made  a  bid  for  a  share 
of  power.  In  the  conflict  which  necessa- 
rily arose  between  the  government  created 
by  the  Duma  and  the  Council  lay  the 
principal  cause  of  the  weakness  of  this 
provisional  government  and  the  secret  of 
its  amazingly  easy  overthrow  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 

At  the  beginning  the  Council  was  only 
nominally  represented  in  the  government. 
It  endorsed  as  its  spokesman  Alexander 
Kerensky,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  whose 
name  appeared  with  increasing  promi- 
nence during  the  months  that  followed, 
and  who  is  now  an  exile  from  Eussia  and 
a  visitor  in  this  country.    Gradually  the 


influence  of  the  Council  increased.  A  few 
weeks  sufficed  for  it  to  have  become  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  force  the  resignation 
of  two  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. A  few  months  saw  its  influence  so 
grown  that  under  its  pressure  Prince  Lvov, 
the  Prime  Minister,  resigned,  and  the 
whole  cabinet  was  reshuffled  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Council  had  a  real  and  solid  repre- 
sentation in  it.  Kerensky  became  the 
new  Prime  Minister. 

But  the  Council  itself  was  becoming 
more  and  more  radical.  The  Bolsheviks, 
under  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  who  arrived  in 
Eussia  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tsar,  gradually  gained  ascendency  in  the 
Coimcil.  They  made  more  and  more  vio- 
lent demands  on  the  government,  until 
Kerensky  and  his  colleagues  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of 
either  surrendering  their  own  power  to 
the  Council  or  turning  against  the  Coun- 
cil. Half-heartedly  they  attempted  the 
latter. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  consid- 
ering the  road  that  the  Council  was  travel- 
ing, Trotsky  became  its  president.  The 
Council  began  to  demand  full  power. 
Under  its  aegis,  a  violent  propaganda  was 
conducted  against  the  government,  and 
while  the  government  vacillated  the  radi- 
cals of  the  Council  were  organizing  their 
forces.  When  the  hour  struck,  Petrograd 
was  so  demoralized  that  scarcely  a  regi- 
ment could  be  found  to  defend  the  pro- 
visional government.  The  Council  or 
Soviet  became  the  government  of  Eussia, 
its  own  policy  firmly  in  the  grip  of  the 
determined  Communist  group,  which  has 
not  to  this  day  relinquished  this  grip. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 

AT  THE  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Mee1> 
^  ing  of  the  American  Group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  held  in  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  Eoom  of  the 
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House  OiSce  Building,  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Group,  to 
succeed  Senator  William  B.  McKinley, 
who  died  last  December. 

The  other  officers  elected  are  as  follows : 

Vice-Presidents  —  Eepresentative  An- 
drew J.  Montague,  Virginia;  Representa- 
tive Henry  W.  Temple,  Pennsylvania; 
Eepresentative  William  A.  Oldfield,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Treasurer  —  Representative  Adolph  J. 
Sabath,  Illinois. 

Secretary — Representative  John  J.  Mc- 
Swain,  South  Carolina. 

Executive  Secretary  —  Arthur  Deerin 
Call,  613  Colorado  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Executive  Committee  —  Representative 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  Ohio,  ex  officio  chair- 
man; Representative  Fred  Britten,  Hli- 
nois;  Representative  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
Kentucky;  Representative  Henry  Allen 
Cooper,  Wisconsin;  Senator  Joseph  T. 
Robinson,  Arkansas;  Senator  Claude  A. 
Swanson,  Virginia;  Senator  Charles  Cur- 
tis, Kansas;  Representative  James  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Michigan;  Representative  Tom 
Connally,  Texas;  Representative  Clarence 
F.  Lea,  California. 

Messrs.  Burton  and  Montague  were 
elected  to  represent  the  American  Group 
on  the  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Besides  the  report  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Call,  Representative  Stephen 
A.  Porter  and  Representative  Burton  pre- 
sented reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
missions of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  Geneva,  August  26  to  September  1, 
1926. 

The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  to  meet  in  Geneva,  April  23. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  August 
25  to  August  30. 


INTERPARLTAMENTARIANS 
IN  PARIS 

THIS,  the  twenty-fourth  Conference 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  is 
to  meet  in  Paris  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  French  Group.  From  the  plans  al- 
ready made,  it  is  clear  that  the  sessions 
will  be  of  importance. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  agreed 
upon  the  following  subjects  for  the 
agenda : 

1.  The  fight  against  drugs  of  addiction. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  European  customs 
understanding. 

3.  A  plan  and  method  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments. 

4.  The  methods  for  the  codification  of 
international  law. 

The  number  of  delegates  to  the  Paris 
Conference  will  be  limited  to  the  number 
of  votes  to  which  each  group  is  entitled. 
Our  United  States,  under  Article  X  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  is  entitled  to  twenty-four  votes, 
and  therefore  to  twenty-four  delegates. 
But,  however,  the  French  Group  has  gen- 
erously offered  to  receive  in  Paris  all 
members  of  Parliament  who  are  members 
of  the  Union  and  who  may  wish  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference.  The  delega- 
tion from  each  group  may  therefore  be 
accompanied  by  a  certain  number  of 
members  who  will  not  be  entitled  to  take 
part  in  the  debate  or  in  the  voting,  but 
who  may  be  present  at  sittings  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  festivities  and  receptions. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  two  classes 
of  members:  delegates  with  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  debate  and  to  vote;  and 
unofficial  members  who  may  follow  the 
debate.  Each  delegate  and  unofficial  mem- 
ber may  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  or 
his  daughter,  who  will  be  invited  to  the 
festivities  and  receptions.  It  is  planned 
to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
throughout  five  whole  days  of  two  sittings, 
each  in  the  Hall  of  the  French  Senate, 
commonly  called  Palais  du  Luxembourg. 
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TO  OUR  critics  who  complain  that 
this  Society  is  not  sufficiently  critical 
of  our  government's  policies  in  the  inter- 
national field,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that 
they  note  the  announcement  of  our  De- 
partment of  State  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  re- 
sulting from  the  Mexican  land  and  pe- 
troleum laws,  will  be  adjusted  by  friendly 
negotiations.  That  has  been  assumed  by 
this  magazine.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  recent  troubles  with  Mexico  we  have 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  precisely  this 
outcome. 


THE  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
March  included  the  forty-fourth  ses- 
sion of  the  Council.  A  meeting  of  the 
Council  Committee  on  Disarmament  began 
March  14.  The  same  day  the  Special 
Committee  for  the  Supervision  of  the 
Private  Manufacture  of  Arms  also  met. 
March  16  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Questions  convened.  March  21  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  for  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  twenty  governments,  held  its  first 
session.  Other  items  up  for  discussion 
were  the  economic  and  financial  restora- 
tion of  Europe,  the  development  and 
progressive  codification  of  international 
law,  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  agen- 
cies for  public  health,  and  the  develop- 
ment in  the  various  countries  of  propa- 
ganda in  the  interests  of  the  League. 


THE  Foreign  Commerce  Service  Bill, 
known  as  the  Hoch  Bill,  was  signed 
by  President  Coolidge  on  March  3.  This 
bill,  introduced  in  the  House  three  years 
ago,  is  designed  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  trade  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  stationed  abroad.  For 
twenty-two  years  these  representatives 
have  served  under  a  system  of  annual  ap- 


pointments. They  now  have  a  permanent 
status.  Because  American  goods  are  sell- 
ing increasingly  in  nearly  every  foreign 
market,  the  importance  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  our  government  has  become 
clearer  and  clearer.  Since  1905,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  when  the  first  traveling  group 
of  foreign  trade  experts  was  authori-zed  by 
Congress,  the  number  of  these  specialists 
has  steadily  increased.  These  officers  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
To  this  end  they  investigate  and  report 
on  commercial  and  industrial  activities 
and  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Hoch  Act,  it  is 
provided  that  these  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed after  examinations  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  together  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Furthermore, 
it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  regularly 
and  sufficiently  attached  to  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
exception  of  the  absence  of  any  provision 
for  retirement,  the  act  does  for  our  com- 
mercial representatives  what  the  Eogers 
Act  did  for  the  diplomatic  service.  If,  as 
we  understand,  these  commercial  repre- 
sentatives are  now  given  a  diplomatic 
status,  our  government  seems  to  have 
adopted  one  policy  successfully  stood  for 
in  a  number  of  treaties  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


THE  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  according  to  the  press, 
has  invited  thirty  American  newspaper 
editors  to  visit  Europe  as  guests  of  the 
Endowment  this  summer.  This  appears 
to  be  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  theory  of 
"contacts"  in  operation.  The  purpose  of 
the  tour  is,  we  are  told,  "to  observe  exist- 
ing economic,  political,  and  social  condi- 
tions" in  European  countries  and  to  study 
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their  institutions  which  are  devoted  to  in- 
ternational association  and  co-operation. 
The  party  will  sail  from  New  York  July 
16.  They  will  visit  London,  Paris,  The 
Hague,  Berlin,  Prague,  Munich,  and 
Geneva.  They  will  return  to  New  York 
October  3.  We  understand  that  some  of 
those  invited  to  constitute  the  party  are: 

George  McClellan  Bailey,  Post-Dis- 
patch, Houston; 

Marshall  Ballard,  The  Item,  New  Or- 
leans ; 

Arthur  L.  Clarke,  The  Mercury,  San 
Jose,  California; 


Thomas  J.  Dillon,  Miimeapolis  Tribune, 
Minneapolis ; 

Douglas  S.  Freeman,  News-Leader, 
Eichmond ; 

Harold  Goff,  Deseret  Evening  News, 
Salt  Lake  City; 

C,  C.  Hamlin,  The  Gazette,  Colorado 
Springs ; 

Wade  H.  Harris,  The  Observer,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina; 

William  Harrison,  The  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma  City; 

E.  C.  Hopwood,  The  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland. 
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THE  CHINESE  CRISIS 

THE  crisis  in  China  is  proceeding  to 
develop  in  both  directions — t.  e.,  that 
of  the  civil  war  within  the  country  and 
that  of  the  Nationalist  opposition  to  for- 
eigners. The  Nationalist  armies  are  con- 
verging on  Shanghai  and  the  interested 
foreign  powers  are  continuing  to 
strengthen  their  forces  there.  In  the 
meantime  the  armed  forces  of  the  oppos- 
ing Chinese  factions  are  gradually  ma- 
neuvering for  a  decisive  struggle. 

Declaration  of   Peking  Diplomatic   Body 

On  February  25  the  Diplomatic  Body 
at  Peking  issued  the  following  unanimous 
declaration  regarding  the  International 
Settlement  at  Shanghai.  A  similar 
declaration  has  been  issued  by  French  au- 
thorities in  regard  to  the  French  Conces- 
sion. 

In  the  light  of  military  events  which  are 
at  present  taking  place  in  the  region  of 
Shanghai,  and  which  may  at  any  moment 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  of  their  respective  nation- 
als, as  was  apparent  from  the  bombardment 
of  the  22d  of  February,  the  interested  diplo- 
matic representatives  feel  compelled  to  recall 


that  the  International  Settlement  at  Shang- 
hai, like  other  concessions  in  China,  was 
established  in  virtue  of  regular  agreements 
with  the  Chinese  Government  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  foreigners  to  reside 
there  fneely  and  to  carry  on  their  trade. 

In  the  course  of  party  strife  of  which  that 
region  has  been  the  scene,  the  authorities  of 
the  International  Settlement  have  scrupu- 
lously abstained  from  favoring  any  of  the 
conflicting  parties  Involved,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  diflSculties  of  the  situation,  they  are 
maintaining  in  that  respect  the  strict  neu- 
trality imposed  upon  them  by  the  nature  of 
the  state  of  affairs  thus  established. 

The  interested  diplomatic  representatives 
are  thus  warranted  in  expecting  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  the  observance  of 
the  same  rule  of  conduct,  and  they  look  to 
the  heads  of  armies  involved  to  take  all 
measures  necessary  to  avoid  incidents  which 
would  constrain  foreign  authorities  them- 
selves to  take  measures  Indispensable  for 
insuring  the  safety  of  persons  and  property 
of  their  nationals. 

Foreign  Warships  in  Shanghai 

With  the  arrival  at  Shanghai  on  Febru- 
ary 25  of  the  British  cruiser  Caradoc,  the 
number  of  British  cruisers  at  that  port 
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increased  to  six,  the  others  being  the 
Hawkins  (flagship  of  Vice- Admiral  Tyr- 
whitt),  Enterprise,  Carlisle,  Durban  and 
Vindictive.  The  destroyer  Wivern,  the 
gunboat  Scarab,  and  the  armed  merchant 
ship  Kia  Wo  are  also  there. 

The  following  warships  of  other  powers 
are  also  at  Shanghai : 

United  States, — Pittsburgh  (flagship), 
destroyers  McCormach  and  Edsall,  gun- 
boats AsJieville  and  Sacramento,  oiler 
Picos. 

Japan. — Tone,  (flagship),  cruisers 
Hirado  and  Tenryu,  destro3'ers  Kashi, 
HinoTci,  Momo  and  Yanagi,  AmatsuJcaze, 
ToJcitsul'aze,  Isohaze  and  Hamakaze,  gun- 
boats Atoka  and  Katata. 

France. — Jules  Michelet,  cruiser; 
Alerte,  mine-sweeper;  La  Grandiere,  gun- 
boat. 

Italy. — Libia,  cruiser;  Sebastiano  Ca- 
boto,  gunboat. 

Holland. — Sumatra,  cruiser. 

Spain. — Bias  de  Lezo,  cruiser. 

The  total  number  of  war  vessels  in  the 
Shanghai  port  is  thus  35,  having  in- 
creased by  14  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

Chang  Tso-Lin's  New  Policy 

In  an  effort  to  win  popular  support,  the 
Political  Commission  of  the  Ankuochun, 
or  "Country  Tranquillizing  Army,"  of 
which  Chank  Tso-lin  is  commander-in 
chief,  in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  plat- 
form of  the  party  conform  to  popular 
ideas,  puts  forward  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

Development  of  the  democratic  spirit 
and  opposition  to  oppression  by  force. 

Eestoration  of  the  national  sovereignty 
and  abolition  of  the  "unequal  treaties." 

Improvement  of  economic  conditions 
and  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Encouragement  of  popular  education. 

Enforcement  of  a  system  of  local  self- 
government. 

Eeclamation  of  the  frontiers  and  colon- 
ization of  undeveloped  areas. 

Preservation  of  the  national  sovereignty 
and  characteristics. 

Eeadjustment  of  official  morality  and 
development  of  the  morality  of  the  people. 

This  declaration  brings  Chang  Tso-lin's 
policy  rather  close  to  that  of  the  more  con- 
servative factions  of  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment. 


Split  in  the  Nationalist  Ranks 


In  the  meantime  there  is  developino-  a 
definite  split  between  the  more  conserva- 
tive and  the  Communist  elements  in  the 
Nationalist  ranks.  Though  the  "Red" 
laborers  are  still  dominant  in  Canton,  the 
power  there  is  steadily  being  seized  by  the 
garrison  commander,  Li  Chi-sen,  and  his 
police  chief.  At  the  last  elections  the 
Communists  failed  to  secure  (One  seat 
upon  the  City  Kuomintang  Committee, 
and  have  since  been  trying  to  nullify  the 
election,  but  the  authorities  have  warned 
them  to  desist. 

The  Communists  have  posted  placards 
throughout  the  city  attacking  the  Kuo- 
mintang generally  and  announcing  the 
adoption  of  Communism.  The  police  are 
most  active,  as  they  suspect  that  the 
"Reds"  are  planning  a  coup. 

Cantonese  and  Japan 

Another  indication  of  this  split  is 
found  in  the  arrival  in  Japan  of  Tsai 
Tien-chin,  a  member  of  the  Canton  Na- 
tionalist Executive,  who  has  come  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Govern- 
ment. He  hopes  to  convince  the  Japanese 
that  the  Nationalist  success  does  not  in- 
volve any  danger  that  Communism  will 
be  implanted  in  China. 

Besides  desiring  to  allay  Japanese  fears 
of  Soviet  machinations,  he  wishes  to  make 
sure,  on  behalf  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  that 
Japan's  policy  of  neutrality  between  the 
Chinese  factions  will  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  prevent  Chang  Tso-lin  from  receiving 
indirect  aid  from  Japan  in  the  impending 
struggle.  The  Nationalists  remember 
that  a  year  ago,  when  one  of  Chang's  gen- 
erals revolted  and  almost  captured  Muk- 
den, his  aim  was  frustrated  by  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  Japan  for  the  safety  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway.  Owing  to  her 
interests  in  Manchuria,  Japan  is  virtually 
obliged  to  intervene  when  the  Manchurian 
railways  are  menaced.  This  motive  does 
not  operate  in  the  present  campaign. 

The  Cantonese  are  taking  considerable 
trouble  to  dispel  the  Japanese  suspicions 
of  Russian  activities.  Tsai  was  preceded 
by  a  member  of  the  Kuomintang,  who  saw 
influential  people  and  made  the  interest- 
ing suggestion  that  the  Cantonese  would 
be  glad  to  replace  their  Russian  advisers 
by  Japanese. 
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CAREERS  OF  PRINCIPAL 
CHINESE  GENERALS 

FOLLOWING  is  a  sketch  of  the  ca- 
reers of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
Chinese  civil  war : 

Chang  Tso-lin 

Chang  Tso-lin,  a  brigand  in  his  youth, 
then  the  irregular  ally  of  the  Japanese 
against  the  Eussians  in  Manchuria,  next 
a  regular  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  which  forgave  him 
his  past,  is  the  bold,  magnetic  spendthrift 
and  ruthless  leader  of  the  Manchurian 
army,  which  he  has  controlled  since  1918, 
when  he  was  made  inspector  general  of 
the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria.  He 
has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  three 
chief  Chinese  civil  wars.  In  1922  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Peking  Government,  as- 
sisted by  Wu  Pei-fu  and  Feng  Yu-hsiang, 
but  his  enemies  did  not  follow  up  their 
victory.  For  three  years  he  ruled  Man- 
churia as  an  independent  State,  built  up 
a  powerful  army,  and  in  1924,  aided  by 
the  treachery  of  Feng,  completely  de- 
feated Wu  and  consolidated  his  influence 
in  Shantung  and  as  far  as  Shanghai.  But 
Feng,  who  seized  Peking  in  Wu's  rear, 
won  the  chief  spoils  of  victory,  controlled 
the  central  government,  and,  with  Bol- 
shevist support,  made  ready  to  overthrow 
the  Manchurian. 

A  mutiny  broke  out  in  Chang's  army, 
but  he  suppressed  it  in  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign, and  then,  aided  by  Wu,  took  Pek- 
ing by  intrigue  and  by  arms  and  com- 
pelled Feng  to  retire  for  a  season  to 
Eussia.  He  then  encouraged  Wu  to  go 
south  to  meet  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cantonese,  and  is  now  in  control  of  the 
greater  part  of  northern  China  and  of  the 
Peking  Government,  while  his  armies  are 
marching  through  Wu's  territory  to  re- 
take Hankow. 

Wu  Pei-fu 

Wu  Pei-fu,  one  of  the  more  respectable 
Tuchuns,  led  large  armies  on  behalf  of 
the  Peking  Government  in  1922,  when  he 
was  victorious  over  Chang  Tso-lin;  in 
1924  when  he  was  betrayed  by  Feng  and 
fled  to  his  province  of  Honan;  and  last 
year  when  he  helped  Chang  against  Feng 
and  then  went  south  from  Peking  against 
the  Cantonese  and  was  rapidly  defeated, 


owing  to  the  treachery  of  his  subordi- 
nates. A  good  soldier  and  convinced  op- 
ponent of  Communism,  he  is  notoriously 
a  bad  judge  of  men.  He  seems  at  present 
to  be  content  with  offering  an  ineffectual 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  Chang's  ar- 
mies through  his  reduced  territories.  Un- 
like most  Tuchuns,  Wu,  it  is  believed,  has 
not  made  money  by  warfare. 

Chiang  Kai-shek 

Chang  Kai-shek  joined  the  Kuomin- 
tang  early  in  life,  but  only  became  promi- 
nent in  1924,  when  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Whampoa  Cadet  School, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  "Bed"  Eus- 
sians, he  trained  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  for  the  Nationalist 
armies.  He  then  took  the  field  against 
Sun  Yat-sen's  rivals,  defeated  them,  de- 
stroyed the  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi  forces, 
and  soon  made  himself  the  leading  figure 
in  the  "Nationalist"  Government.  Last 
summer  he  took  the  field  against  the 
North.  His  first  success  was  in  Hunan, 
where  the  local  General  Tang  Sheng-chih 
went  over  to  him;  in  July  he  took  Chang- 
sha;  the  autumn  was  marked  by  his  de- 
feat of  Wu  Pei-fu  and  the  capture  of 
Hankow  and  Wuchang.  He  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Sun  Chuan-fang,  and 
now  threatens  the  Northerners  near 
Shanghai  and  on  the  central  Yangtze. 
His  energy  is  notorious,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  his  strategy  has  not  been  in- 
spired by  his  chief  military  adviser. 

This  is  General  Gallents,  whose  name 
cannot  be  found  in  any  Eussian  army  list 
and  who  is  now  believed  to  be  an  Aus- 
trian staff  officer  who  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Eussia  and  took  service  in  the  Eed 
army  in  1918. 

Sun  Chuan-fang 

Sun  Chuan-fang,  the  defeated  Tuchun 
of  Shanghai,  is  a  Shantung  man,  42  years 
of  age,  and  a  professional  soldier,  whose 
energy  and  ability  made  him  inspector 
general  of  the  south  central  provinces 
of  Fukien  and  Chekiang  in  1923.  In  1924 
he  engaged  in  campaigns  against  local 
generals,  whom  he  defeated,  and  mastered 
Chekiang  on  behalf  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment. He  took  no  real  part  in  the  winter 
campaign  for  Shanghai  in  1924-25,  but 
in  October,  1925,  made  an  arrangement 
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with  Wu  Pei-fu,  who  controlled  the  mid- 
dle Yangtze  provinces,  by  which  he  was 
to  drive  Chang's  forces  from  Kiangsu  and 
the  city  of  Shanghai.  Wu  had  few  troops 
of  his  own  and  had  to  accept  Sun's  terms. 
Sun,  nominally  allied  with  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang,  drove  the  Northerners,  who  were 
threatened  by  revolt,  in  Manchuria,  from 
Kiang-su  and  part  of  Anhwei  province. 
But,  having  done  this  he  repudiated  all 
his  alliances,  governed  Kiangsu,  part  of 
Anhwei  and  Chekiang  as  an  independent 
ruler,  while  he  exercised  control  over 
Fukien.  His  rule  was  better  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Tuchuns,  but  his  refusal  to 
join  the  Cantonese,  who  coveted  Fukien, 
involved  him  in  a  new  war  last  summer 
as  the  associate  of  Wu  Pei-fu.  Deser- 
tions and  propaganda  eventually  defeated 
him,  as  they  defeated  Wu.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  call  in  the  Northerners,  and  the 
Shantung  general,  Chang  Chung-chang, 
whom  he  expelled  from  Shanghai,  is  now 
his  nominal  ally,  his  real  master,  and  will 
in  all  probability  soon  supplant  him. 

Feng  Yu-Hslang 

Feng  Yu-hsiang,  the  "Christian  gen- 
eral," first  saw  service  in  Tibet  under  the 
ruthless  Chao  Erh-feng.  The  collapse  of 
Chinese  power  in  Tibet  was  imputed  by 
him  not  to  Chao's  cruelties  but  to  British 
intrigue,  a  circumstance  wh  ch  no  doubt 
explains  his  sympathy  with  the  Bolshevist 
and  anti-British  propaganda.  As  divi- 
sional commander  in  Shensi  and  Honan 
he  won  a  facile  popularity  among  im- 
pressionable American  missionaries  by 
training  his  troops  to  sing  Christian 
hymns  on  the  march  and  by  his  cam- 
paigns against  opium  smoking  and  gam- 
bling. In  1922  he  was  transferred  to 
Peking  as  army  inspector,  and  his  troops, 
whom  he  had  trained  and  disciplined  with 
unusual  care,  played  the  chief  part  in  the 
defeat  of  Chang  Tso-lin  in  that  year.  He 
now  began  to  play  a  part  in  politics,  and 
hifi  resignation  in  June,  1923,  brought 
about  a  coup  d'etat,  after  which  he  ob- 
tained a  high  military  command  on  the 
Mongolian  border.  In  1924  he  deserted 
his  chief,  Wu  Pei-fu,  in  the  second  war 
with  Chang  Tso-lin,  seized  Peking,  im- 
prisoned the  President  of  the  Eepublic, 
ejected  the  Manchu  Emperor,  and  formed 
a    provisional    government.       His    pro- 


Eussian  tendencies  alarmed  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  with  whom  he  was  nominally  allied, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1925  he  staged  the 
unsuccessful  mutiny  in  Manchuria  and 
attacked  Shantung.  His  victory  at  Tien- 
tsin was  costly,  and  with  the  revengeful 
Wu  threatening  his  flank  his  position  was 
untenable.  He  resigned  his  command,  re- 
tired to  Moscow,  and  was  there  alleged  to 
have  studied  the  Bolshevist  system.  Last 
autumn  he  reappeared  in  northwestern 
China  and  is  now  apparently  in  command 
of  a  somewhat  nebulous  army,  which  was 
till  lately  contained  by  Wu  Pei-fu's  forces. 
He  has  proclaimed  his  support  of  the 
Cantonese,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
support  would  be  of  much  utility. 


UNIVERSITIES  IN  CHINA 

ALL  of  the  seventeen  joint  American 
and  British  universities  in  China  are 
committed  to  the  policy  of  Chinese  ad- 
ministration and  almost  all  to  religious 
instruction  being  optional.  According  to 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  status  of  the  foremost  universities  is 
as  follows : 

The  Canton  Christian  College,  as  al- 
ready reported,  has  accepted  the  imposed 
regulations  of  the  Cantonese. 

Peking  University  has  applied  for 
registration  with  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment. 

Shantung  Christian  College  at  Tsinan- 
fu  is  reorganizing. 

Nanking  University  is  prepared  to  re- 
organize and  register. 

Chengtu  is  making  application  under 
the  Northern  regulations. 

Sucliow,  belonging  to  the  Southern 
Methodists,  has  accepted  the  resignation 
of  its  venerable  president,  W.  B.  Nance, 
to  be  able  to  reorganize. 

Nanking  Women's  College  has  not  yet 
taken  steps. 

The  Shanghai  Baptist  directorate  is  di- 
vided, being  under  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  American  Baptist  churches 
which  disagree,  the  Southern  standing  for 
retention,  the  Northern  for  turning  it 
over. 

St.  John's,  which  is  the  alma  mater  of 
more  eminent  Chinese  than  any  other  col- 
lege, refuses  to  go  over. 
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Yale  in  China  is  closed.  The  trustees 
announced,  from  New  Haven,  March  17, 
that  President  Edward  H.  Hume,  of  Yale- 
in-China,  has  resigned.  The  statement 
said  that  Dr.  Hume  and  the  trustees  had 
long  felt  that  executive  control  of  the  col- 
leges at  Chaigsha  should  pass  into  Chinese 
hands  as  early  as  possible,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate events  of  the  past  few  months  have 
interrupted  these  efforts.  It  is  hoped  to 
renew  them  as  soon  as  practicable. 


ITALY'S  "CORPORATIVE 
STATE" 

FASCIST  Italy  is  on  the  eve  of  mak- 
ing a  daring  social  experiment — that 
of  bringing  into  being  the  so-called  Cor- 
porative State.  In  order  to  understand 
this  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  what  constitutes  the  foundation  of 
the  Fascist  doctrine,  which  may  be  thus 
defined:  (a)  The  interests  of  all  classes 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  supreme  in- 
terest of  the  State;  (b)  The  interests  of 
the  employers,  as  much  as  those  of  the 
men,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  production;  (c)  The  State  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  intervene  and  to 
regulate  all  these  interests.  The  indi- 
vidual is  thus  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Corporation  in  the  State. 
The  new  system  is  not  yet  in  operation, 
but  almost  all  the  preparations  for  the 
experiment  have  now  been  maje. 

Organs  of  the  Corporative  State 

The  organs  of  the  Corporative  State 
consist  of  two  great  national  confedera- 
tions, one  of  the  employers  and  the  other 
of  the  employees.  Each  of  these  bodies 
is  composed  of  six  federations:  industry, 
commerce,  agriculture,  banking,  sea  and 
air  transport,  land  transport.  Then  there 
are  two  federations  which  stand  by  them- 
selves: that  of  the  free  professional  men 
and  that  of  the  handicraftsmen.  The  fed- 
erations are,  in  their  turn,  composed  of 
innumerable  territorial  corporations  rep- 
resenting the  various  categories.  At  the 
head  of  this  vast  organization  there  is  the 
ministry  of  corporations,  which  is  assisted 
by  a  national  council  of  the  corporations. 

This  council  is  presided  over  by  the 
minister  (Signor  Mussolini)  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  under-secretary,  the  repie- 


sentatives  of  the  various  ministries,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  national  con- 
federations, and  representatives  of  several 
special  bodies  which  develop  a  social 
activity  in  connection  with  labor. 

Control  of  the  State 

The  corporations  are  placed  under  the 
direct  and  constant  control  of  the  State, 
which,  however,  recognizes  as  legal  only 
one  union  or  corporation  for  every  cate- 
gory. By  means  of  this  provision.  Fas- 
cism considers  that  it  evades  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  compulsory  union  and 
yet  obtains  the  same  results.  In  other 
words,  the  employers  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployees of  whatsoever  category  may  form 
other  free  unions;  but  the  State  recog- 
nizes one  body  only,  and,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive this  recognition,  it  is  enough  that 
this  body  be  composed  of  one-tenth  of  the 
employers  or  employees  of  a  given  cate- 
gory in  a  given  district.  The  new  law 
attaches  no  importance  to  the  quantity 
of  the  members  of  a  union,  but  to  their 
quality,  the  first  consideration  being  that 
they  must  be  "sound"  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  The  legally  recognized 
union  is,  therefore,  conceived  as  an  elite 
of  technical  capacities  and  moral  values. 
The  following  points  should  be  noted, 
however : 

(a)  Only  recognized  unions  can  nego- 
tiate collective  contracts,  which  are  ap- 
plicable also  to  those  of  the  same  cate- 
gory who  are  not  members  of  the  union. 

(b)  Only  the  recognized  union  can  go 
to  the  labor  court,  whose  deliberations 
hold  good  for  all  those  of  the  category, 
even  if  they  are  not  members  of  the  recog- 
nized body. 

(c)  Those  employees  who  do  not  join 
must  pay  the  annual  contributions  to  the 
recognized  union. 

The  State  exercises  its  control  over  the 
recognized  unions  in  three  ways.  It  can 
dismiss  the  heads  of  the  union  (who  are 
not  elected  by  the  members,  but  nomi- 
nated by  the  prefects) ;  it  watches  over 
every  action  of  the  union ;  it  may  dissolve 
the  managing  committees  and  nominate 
in  their  place  its  commissioners. 

Collective  Agreements 

Collective  agreements  up  to  now  have 
had  a  moral  rather  than  a  juridical  force, 
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and  their  defense  was  intrusted  rather 
to  the  extralegal  action  of  the  profes- 
sional associations  than  to  the  law. 
The  new  law,  instead,  sanctions  the  an- 
nulment of  the  single  agreements  which 
establish  working  conditions  inferior  to 
those  fixed  by  the  collective  agreement, 
and  imposes  the  constitution  of  a  guar- 
antee fund,  to  insure  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  damages  in  case  of  violations  on 
the  part  of  the  professional  associations  of 
the  obligations  assumed  under  the  collec- 
tive agreement.  In  addition,  the  collec- 
tive agreements  are  compulsory  also  for 
those  who  do  not  form  part  of  the  nego- 
tiating associations.  In  this  way  the  dif- 
ficulty that  would  be  caused  by  employers 
who,  in  order  to  escape  the  obligations  of 
collective  agreements,  remain  outside  the 
employers'  association  is  avoided.  Com- 
pulsion under  the  new  law  is,  in  a  word, 
general. 

Labor  Courts 

With  the  object  of  avoiding  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labor,  labor  courts 
have  been  set  up.  A  special  panel  of  three 
magistrates  (with  two  assessors,  experts 
in  problems  of  production  and  labor)  is 
formed  at  each  of  the  sixteen  courts  of 
appeal  in  the  kingdom.  The  labor  courts 
are  competent  in  disputes  which  concern 
the  application  of  collective  agreements  as 
well  as  those  connected  with  demands  for 
new  conditions  of  labor. 

Prohibition  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

As  a  corollary  to  the  establishment  of 
the  labor  courts,  there  is  a  rule  prohibit- 
ing strikes  and  lockouts.  Very  severe 
penalties  are  to  be  imposed  on  those  who 
break  this  law.  An  employer  who  de- 
clares a  lockout  with  the  object  of  forc- 
ing his  employees  to  agree  to  modifica- 
tions of  their  agreements  is  punished  with 
from  three  months'  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  from  10,000  to  100,000 
lire.  In  the  same  way  three  or  more  em- 
ployees who  leave  their  work  or  "act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disturb  its  continuity  or 
regularity,"  in  order  to  secure  better 
terms  from  their  employers,  get  from  one 
to  three  months,  and  ringleaders  not  less 
than  one  year's  or  more  than  two  years' 
imprisonment,  as  well  as  a  fine  of  from 
2,000  to  5,000  lire.    Penalties  are  heavier 


for  those  who  are  employed  in  the  public 
service  or  in  services  of  public  utility. 

The  Labor  Charter 

A  *^abor  charter^'  is  to  be  issued.  It 
is  to  be  a  statement  of  the  principles  of 
the  Corporative  State.  It  will  begin  with 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
labor,  and  will  then  state  the  principles 
of  the  laws  protecting  labor  and  of  the 
laws  relating  to  savings  and  to  aid  for  the 
workers.  Finally,  it  will  enumerate  the 
general  rules  governing  the  contractual 
conditions  of  labor. 

These,  briefly  stated,  are  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  new  law  of  April  3, 
1926.  Most  of  the  new  system  exists  as 
yet  only  on  paper,  which  is  natural  when 
one  considers  the  vastness  and  complexity 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  On  June 
28  the  various  very  elaborate  clauses 
which  serve  to  interpret  the  law  were  ap- 
proved. On  July  31  Signor  Mussolini  in- 
augurated the  ministry  of  corporations. 
In  the  meantime  the  formation  of  the 
unions  was  begun.  This  work  has  not 
been  easy.  Many  unions  had  to  be  created 
de  novo.  Others  had  to  be  adapted.  The 
problem  whether  certain  categories  should 
be  included  among  those  of  the  employers 
or  the  employees  was  a  serious  one. 

The  mezzadri  (the  parties  to  that  char- 
acteristic system  of  Italian  tenure,  a  co- 
partnership between  landlord  and  tenant), 
who  number  over  one  million,  engage  in 
manual  work  and  therefore  should  be  clas- 
sified among  the  workmen ;  but  as  in  their 
turn  they  employ  laborers,  they  might  also 
be  considered  as  employers.  Other  doubt- 
ful questions  arose  in  connection  with  the 
tailors,  who,  according  to  some,  should 
have  been  placed  among  the  tradesmen, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  others  among  the 
manufacturers.  The  journalists  were  at 
first  placed  in  the  Confederation  of  In- 
dustry, but  they  protested  and  ended  by 
being  associated  with  the  intellectuals. 
And  how  were  those  engaged  in  insurance 
to  be  classified  ?  Up  to  quite  recently  they 
had  always  belonged  to  the  manufacturers' 
category,  but  in  the  end  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  they  must  enter  the  class  of 
the  bankers.  Several  questions  of  this 
kind  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
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Work  of  Revising  the  Statutes 

The  work  of  revising  the  statutes  took 
time.  It  was  necessary  to  see  if  the 
statutes  of  the  existing  associations  were 
in  harmony  with  the  new  law.  In  many 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  redraft  them 
and  in  other  cases  to  modify  them.  The 
old  Genera  1  Confederation  of  Industry 
had  a  membership  of  about  200  associa- 
tions, and  the  statutes  of  many  of  them 
had  to  be  revised.  Then  the  list  of  mem- 
bers had  to  be  revised.  Every  member 
of  a  recognized  union  must,  according  to 
the  new  law,  be  of  "good  political  con- 
duct from  the  national  point  of  view." 
Finally,  a  long  time  has  been  necessary 
for  the  formal  recognition  of  the  unions. 
A  special  ministerial  decree,  which  is 
never  issued  without  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  necessary  requisites,  is 
necessary  for  every  recognized  union. 

This  explains  why  the  Fascist  Corpora- 
tive State  is  still  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Several  months  will  be  necessary 
before  the  new  system  will  be  in  being. 
Up  to  the  present  the  members  of  the 
unions  have  paid  their  subscriptions,  but 
there  is  no  sign  yet  of  the  work  of  the 
unions.  The  labor  courts  have  not  yet 
had  occasion  to  work.  In  the  contractual 
relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, too,  it  cannot  be  said,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  new  procedure  has  be- 
gun to  be  applied. 

Finally,  another  great  problem  is  now 
being  considered :  that  of  the  Corporative 
Parliament.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
modeled  on  the  English  and  French  as- 
semblies, is  destined  to  die.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  obsequies  will  be  per- 
formed during  the  present  year.  Its  place 
will  be  taken,  so  it  is  said,  by  a  parliament 
in  which  the  corporations  will  be  repre- 
sented. But,  so  far,  it  is  not  clear  what 
the  functions  of  such  a  parliament  will 
be,  and  how  the  corporative  representation 
will  be  made.  Only  a  single  point  seems 
certain :  that  in  the  Corporative  State  the 
electoral  system  will,  at  least  in  the  first 
phase,  be  completely  abandoned. 


FRENCH  DEBT  PAYMENTS 

PREMIEE     POlNCAEfi'S     proposal 
for  provisional  debt  payments  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  pending 


the  final  ratifications  of  the  debt  settle- 
ments did  not  pass  unchallenged  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  proposal  in- 
volves the  payment  to  Great  Britain  of 
the  annual  amounts  stipulated  under  the 
Churchill-Caillaux  agreement,  and  the  re- 
mitting to  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
$10,000,000  per  year,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  $30,000,000  annual  payments  now 
being  made  by  France  on  account  of  war 
stocks  debt,  would  constitute  the  $30,- 
000,000  annual  payments  called  for  by 
the  Mellon-Berenger  settlement. 

Criticism  in  the  Chamber 

The  criticism  of  the  proposal  came 
from  M.  Louis  Dubois,  former  President 
of  the  Reparation  Commission,  who  asked 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  implication  of 
the  provisional  agreement  made  with  the 
British  Treasury. 

M.  Dubois  questioned  whether  the  gov- 
ernment had  the  right  to  make  such  a 
payment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  Chamber  for  the  Caillaux- 
Churchill  agreement  was  very  doubtful, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  American  debt 
a  similar  payment  on  account  would  be 
still  less  desirable,  since  it  might  suggest 
that  France  recognized  the  figure  of  the 
debt  as  fixed  by  the  Mellon-Berenger 
agreement.  He  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  nation  was  prepared  to  re- 
gard as  a  debt  all  the  advances  which  had 
been  made  to  France  in  the  form  of  Lib- 
erty bonds.  The  conditions  of  the  Mel- 
long-Berenger  agreement  were,  to  his 
mind,  "an  incredible  and  unjust  financial 
servitude." 

M.  Poincare's  Explanation 

The  Prime  Minister  found  plenty  of 
arguments  to  reassure  M.  Dubois,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  approval  of 
nearly  all  the  Chamber  except  the  So- 
cialists. 

He  said  that  when  he  first  came  into 
office  many  people  had  pressed  him  to 
hurry  on  the  ratification  of  the  debt 
agreements  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
only  way  to  obtain  foreign  credits.  He, 
however,  had  been  of  the  opinion  that 
France    could    recover    without    foreign 
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credits,  and  events  had  proved  him  right. 
Neither  the  British  nor  the  American 
governments  had  ever  pressed  for  ratifi- 
cation, but  they  maintained  their  claims 
and  were  clearly  waiting  for  France  to 
come  up  to  the  scratch.  Obviously  there 
was  no  stern  necessity  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  this  payment.  There  was 
little  likelihood  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  present  its  bill  either  this 
week  or  the  next,  but  was  it  dignified  for 
France  to  depend  blindly  on  the  patience 
of  her  creditors? 

M.  Poincare  pointed  out  that  the  first 
provisional  payment  made  last  year  by  M. 
Peret  had  been  made  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  and  had  never  been  rati- 
fied. Yet  no  one  had  ever  raised  the  slight- 
est objection.  The  treasury  was  now  in 
a  far  better  position  to  pay  out  sterling 
than  it  was  in  M.  Peret's  time.  So  long 
as  the  settlement  of  the  debt  was  not 
recognized,  the  interest  was  liable  to  go 
mounting  up  in  yearly  bonds  which  could 
be  presented  any  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Great  Britain  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand to  be  paid  immediately  a  sum  far 
larger  than  £6,000,000.  That  happened, 
it  was  true,  to  be  the  exact  amount  of  the 
second  annuity  foreseen  in  the  Caillaux- 
Churchill  agreement,  but  this  did  not 
mean  anything,  since  Mr.  Churchill  had 
recognized  in  writing  that  the  payment  in 
no  way  bound  the  French  Parliament  to 
recognize  either  the  figures  contained  in 
the  agreement  or  the  conditioins  of  pay- 
ment. 

M.  Poincare  observed  that  he  had  also 
been  reproached  with  not  informing  the 
Chamber  of  his  intentions  or  asking  for 
its  authority.  If  he  had  done  that,  it 
would  certainly  have  occasioned  a  debate 
on  the  whole  question  of  foreign  debts. 
He  asked  the  Chamber  if  it  thought  seri- 
ously that  it  would  be  wise,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  discuss  that  question  in 
public. 

The  approving  applause  which  followed 
showed  that  the  Chamber  as  a  whole 
agreed  with  him.  He  added  that  he  pro- 
posed to  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner with  regard  to  the  American  debt. 
This  would  not  bind  the  Chamber  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Mellon-Berenger  agreement. 
It  would  merely  give  it  more  time  to  con- 
sider it. 


BRITISH  WARNING  TO  RUSSIA 

ON  FEBEQAEY  23  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
addressed  to  the  Soviet  Government  a 
strong  note  of  protest  against  anti-British 
activities  on  the  part  of  Soviet  Eussia. 
The  note,  transmitted  through  the  Soviet 
representative  in  London,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  relations  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  "continue  no- 
toriously to  be  of  an  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture"; and  stated  that  the  British  Gov- 
'•rnment  "requires"  the  Government  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  E.  to  "refrain  from  interfer- 
ence with  purely  British  concerns,"  and 
to  "abstain  from  hostile  action  or  propa- 
ganda against  British  subjects."  Sir  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain  added  that  the  British 
Government  considers  it  necessary  to 
warn  the  U.  S.  S.  E.  "in  the  gravest  terms 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  drive  public  opinion"  in 
Great  Britain,  and  stated  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  acts  as  those  of  which 
he  complains  "must  sooner  or  later  render 
inevitable"  the  abrogation  of  the  trade 
agreement,  "the  stipulations  of  which 
have  been  so  flagrantly  violated,"  and 
even  the  severance  of  ordinary  diplomatic 
relations.  Three  days  later  the  Soviet 
Government  transmitted  through  the 
British  representative  in  Moscow  a  reply 
note,  in  which  some  of  the  accusations 
made  in  the  British  note  were  denied, 
while  counter-charges  were  made  against 
British  official  actions  and  utterances. 
The  text  of  both  of  these  notes  will  be 
found  in  the  International  Documents 
Section  of  this  issue  of  the  Advocate  op 
Peace. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 

This  exchange  of  notes  evoked  an  inter- 
esting debate  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
attack  against  the  government  was  led 
by  one  of  the  liberal  leaders.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Sinclair.  He  asked  why,  if  Great 
Britain  was  rightly  willing  to  risk  so 
much  for  trade  with  China,  she  should 
not  also  risk  much  for  a  trade  with  Eus- 
sia, which  over  tKe  last  three  years  had 
\)een  actually  greater.  Analysis  showed 
that,  though  the  adverse  balance  of  trade 
with  Eussia  was  heavy,  yet  there  was  a 
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valuable  export  and  entrepot  trade,  and, 
of  course,  as  a  free-trader,  he  contended 
that  all  imports  evoked  exports  some- 
where. 

That  was  the  practical  case  for  main- 
taining relations.  Unfortunately,  its  chief 
architect,  Sir  Robert  Home,  had  turned  a 
mental  somersault,  and  now  sought  to  de- 
stroy his  own  work.  Yet,  said  Sir  Archi- 
bald Sinclair,  he  could  not  expect,  even  in 
1921,  cessation  of  propaganda  from  a 
government  which  incarnated  world  revo- 
lution. In  fact,  trade  relations  with  the 
outside  world  were  the  best  purge  of  Bol- 
shevism inside  Eussia.  His  view  was  that 
there  was  a  joint  front  against  Bolshe- 
vism as  a  political  system  in  Great  Britain, 
of  which  moderate  Labor  held  the  most 
active  sector,  and  his  complaint  against 
the  government  was  that  by  wasting  their 
strength  in  purposeless  reconnaissances 
against  Bolshevists  abroad  they  exposed 
the  whole  line  to  attacks  by  home-bred 
Bolshevists  from  the  rear.  His  suggestion 
was  to  take  up  the  hint  in  the  Soviet  reply 
to  the  note  and  enter  into  a  new  confer- 
ence. The  combination  of  ultimata  and 
inactivity  could  not  go  on;  and  since  ac- 
tivity for  war  would  be  fatal,  let  it  be  ac- 
tivity for  peace. 

Sir  Robert  Home's  Reply 

Sir  Robert  Home,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  Lloyd  George  Government  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  bringing  about  a  trade 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Soviet  Eussia,  said,  in  his  reply  to  his 
Liberal  critic,  that  in  his  well-considered 
opinion  the  attempt  which  he  had  made  in 
1921  to  trust  the  Soviets  and  obtain  work 
for  British  unemployed,  though  worth 
making,  had  failed  hopelessly  on  both 
counts.  Instead  of  receiving  thanks. 
Great  Britain  had  been  singled  out  for 
attack  by  the  direct  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  by  arms  and  propaganda  in 
China,  by  money  sent,  in  the  guise  of 
charity,  to  foster  revolution  in  England. 
Trade  with  Eussia  was  very  small.  The 
figures  showed  that,  if  the  breaking  off  of 
relations  affected  trade,  Eussia  would  be 
the  greater  sufferer,  but  in  fact  the 
United  States,  which  had  always  treated 
the  Soviets  with  contempt,  did  a  bigger 
trade  than  Great  Britain. 

There  remained  only  the  possible  effect 


on  the  European  situation,  but  that  had 
presumably  been  taken  into  account  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Office  dispatched  their 
recent  note.  That  note  held  the  language 
of  an  ultimatum.  It  must  be  made  one, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  our  prestige  in  the 
East;  otherwise  it  should  never  have  been 
sent. 

Mr.  MacDonald's  View 

One  of  the  shades  of  Socialist  opinion 
was  stated  by  Mr.  MacDonald  and  was 
not  so  pink  as  the  House  expected.  He 
would  have  sent  the  note  himself  long 
ago,  on  the  admitted  ground  that  no  coun- 
try should  interfere  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  another;  but  he  would  have  re- 
frained from  preceding  it  with  a  competi- 
tion in  ministerial  insults,  and  he  would 
not  have  included  in  it  anything  save 
quite  specific  complaints,  such  as  had  led 
to  redress  when  made  by  Lord  Curzon  in 
1923.  For  example,  he  considered  the 
anti-British  activities  of  propagandist 
bodies  inspired  by  the  Soviet  Government 
as  fair  subjects  for  the  stiffest  remon- 
strance. The  diflBculty  was  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  been  little  better. 
They  had  never  given  the  trade  agreement 
a  fair  chance,  unbalked  by  diplomatic 
offensiveness.  Mr.  Churchill  had  actually 
warned  manufacturers  that  trade  with 
Eussia  was  risky.  The  "clear  out  the 
Eeds"  organization  claimed  to  have  in- 
fluenced Russian  politics.  The  only  way 
of  removing  motes  and  beams  from  both 
Eussian  and  British  eyes  was  a  new  con- 
ference and  a  new  agreement. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain's  Explanation 

The  Foreign  Secretary's  contribution  to 
the  debate  was  an  explanation  of  the 
policy  of  "our  friend,  the  enemy."  He 
said  that,  in  face  of  a  singular,  consistent, 
world-wide  attack  on  Great  Britain,  the 
British  Government  had  made  specific 
complaints  and  had  never  received  satis- 
faction, not  even  in  regard  to  those  east- 
ern countries  specially  mentioned  in  the 
trade  agreement.  What  was  the  use  of 
negotiating  a  new  one  until  the  old  was 
kept  ?  All  were  agreed  that  it  was  daily 
violated.  All  were  agreed  that  it  merely 
embodied  the  elementary  principles  of  in- 
ternational conduct.  His  answer  to  the 
counter-charges    made    in    the    Litvinoff 
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note  Tras  that  they  missed  the  point. 
Great  Britain  had  never  interfered  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  Eussia,  nor  striven 
to  create  combinations  of  States  against 
her.  The  Soviets  had  done  both.  In 
Great  Britain,  orators  and  the  press  were 
free.    In  Eussia  they  were  not. 

Then  came  the  crux  of  the  speech,  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "Why  not  react 
in  deed  against  proved  enmity?"  The 
British  policy  was  the  consolidation  of 
peace,  and  only  deeds  could  prove  its 
genuineness  to  those  nations  subjected  to 
continual  insinuations  of  British  hypoc- 
risy. The  repercussions  of  a  sudden 
breach  with  Eussia  would  be  disturbing, 
particularly  m  eastern  Europe.  If  the 
"breach  came,  therefore,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Soviets  must  be  beyond  doubt.  He 
did  not  explain  these  "weighty  imponder- 
abilities" more  clearly;  nevertheless,  the 
House  cheered  both  the  explanation  and 
the  final  warning  that  the  British  note 
was  the  grant  of  one  last  chance  to  the 
Soviets  to  conform,  by  their  deeds,  to  in- 
ternational decencies. 

Widespread   Protests   Staged  in   Russia 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  in 
Eussia  of  the  text  of  the  British  note,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  sent  instructions  to  the  provincial 
organizations  to  arrange  meetings  in  all 
industrial  centers  and  separate  factories, 
and  also  in  peasant  communities  wherever 
possible,  and  to  pass  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  "interference  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  our  internal  affairs."  The  in- 
structions added  that  the  resolutions  were 
to  be  telegraphed  to  Moscow. 

Then  the  Soviet  press  began  the  record- 
ing of  resolutions  illustrating  "a  wave  of 
spontaneous  popular  indignation  among 
the  workmen  and  the  peasants  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  E."  The  similarity  of  the  text  of 
the  resolutions  and  of  the  speeches  in 
Leningrad,  Omsk,  Baku,  Moscow,  Niko- 
laevsk,  Kharkoff,  Smolensk,  and  Tiflis — 
indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  S.  E. — 
clearly  showed,  however,  the  artificial 
character  of  the  protests,  and  Moscow  sent 
instructions  to  the  press  to  cease  publish- 
ing details  of  the  resolutions  and  speeches. 
Almost  all  the  resolutions  published  de- 
manded "a  worthy  reply  to  the  British 
Government's  impudent  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  E." 


Attack  by  Trotsky 

Several  of  these  indignation  meetings 
were  seized  upon  by  prominent  Commun- 
ist leaders  as  opportunities  for  attacking 
Great  Britain.  The  most  noted  of  these 
speeches  were  those  by  Trotsky,  Stalin, 
Voroshiloff,  and  Eadek.  Since  his  degra- 
dation last  autumn  and  expulsion  from 
the  Political  Bureau  of  the  Communist 
Party,  this  is  Trotsky's  first  public  speech, 
and  although  his  theme  was  "Siberia,"  he 
managed  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of  anti- 
British  abuse. 

Trotsky  declared  that  Great  Britain 
wanted  Siberia,  and  the  fact  that  Siberia 
was  under  the  Soviet  flag  was  due  solely 
to  the  "progressive  paralysis  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire."  Proud  Europeans  did  not 
wish  to  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  world's  economic  axis  was  moving 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  in- 
creasing economic  importance  of  Asia  in 
the  world's  economy  was  the  basis  of  the 
existing  revolutionary  situation  in  Eu- 
rope. The  chief  cradle  for  world  hege- 
mony was  China  and  Siberia,  whose 
united  common  destiny  no  notes  could 
hinder. 

Stalin  stated  that  war  with  the  TJ.  S. 
S.  E.  would  not  come  this  spring  or  au- 
tumn, because  its  enemies  v.'ere  unable  to 
fight  the  U.  S.  S.  E.  He  did  not  expect 
Great  Britain  to  sever  relations. 

The  Commissar  for  War,  Voroshiloff, 
declared  that  the  British  Government  was 
continuing  to  intrigue  with  the  Border 
States,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  others, 
against  the  U.  S.  S.  E.,  but  Great  Brit- 
ain's might  was  declining,  and  this  ex- 
plained the  convulsive  efforts  it  was  mak- 
ing against  the  rising  power  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  E. 

Eadek  said :  "We  hope  England  will 
understand  that  it  is  unwise  to  break  with 
the  U.  S.  S.  E.  and  create  a  united  battle 
front  from  Leningrad  to  Canton." 

Anti-Imperialist  Congress 

The  Anglo-Eumanian  diplomatic  inci- 
dent was  preceded  by  an  interesting 
and  important  Anti-Imperialist  Congress, 
staged  in  Brussels  about  the  middle  of 
February.  At  this  Congress  representa- 
tives of  China,  India,  various  African 
communities,  etc.,  thundered  much  against 
British  "imperialism"  and  organized  a 
World  Anti-Imperialist  League. 
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COL.  THOMPSON'S  REPORT  ON 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

IN  THE  spring  of  1926  President  Cool- 
idge  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands  a 
personal  representative  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  territory. 
This  personal  representative,  Col,  Carmi 
Thompson,  has  recently  returned  from  his 
trip,  and  his  report  has  been  laid  before 
Congress  by  President  Coolidge. 

Political  Problem  Paramount 

Colonel  Thompson  says  at  the  outset: 
It  became  apparent  to  me  early  in  my  in- 
quiry that  the  political  problem  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  in  the  Philippines.  The  po- 
litical and  the  economic  elements  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  islands  are  so  inextricably  bound 
together  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring 
about  any  economic  development  there  before 
the  political  status  of  the  archipelago  has 
been  settled  finally  or  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

The  Philippines  have  vast  natural  re- 
sources, but  will  need  capital  and  business 
energy  from  outside.  But  these  essentials 
will  not  be  forthcoming  unless  there  is 
political  stability.  "Business  in  the 
islands,"  says  Colonel  Thompson,  "is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  new  capital,  but  many 
existing  investments  are  regarded  as  un- 
safe." While  uncertainty  about  the  future 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Filipinos,  who  fear 
exploitation,  keep  American  capital  away, 
the  attempts  of  the  government  to  carry 
on  business  enterprises  and  to  deal  in 
sugar,  coal,  and  cement  have  been  ineffi- 
cient and  unsuccessful.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  backward 
economic  state  of  the  islands,  where  labor 
is  emigrating  to  Hawaii  or  the  United 
States  or  other  countries,  and  85  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  still  public  domain,  mostly 
original  forest.  Development  is  held  up 
for  want  of  revenue,  which  is  small,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  tax. 

The  report  next  discusses  the  present 
political  situation,  the  sustained  agitation 
for  independence,  and  the  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Governor-General  and  the  legis- 
lature. Independence  is  at  once  ruled  out 
as  inopportune,  since  the  Philippines  at 
present  "lack  the  financial  resources  neces- 


sary to  any  independent  government." 
Most  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
islands  is  held  by  Americans,  who  bought 
the  securities  relying  upon  American  sov- 
ereignty over  the  islands : 

The  financial  weakness  of  the  Philippinea 
makes  it  almost  a  certainty  that  these  bonds 
would  greatly  depreciate  in  value  should  im- 
mediate independence  be  granted,  and  even- 
tually they  might  become  worthless.  If  the 
payment  of  these  bonds  wi^re  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  independence,  the  Philippine 
Government  would  have  no  means  with 
which  to  redeem  them. 

Trade  Question 

Further  reasons  are  then  brought  for- 
ward, the  lack  of  homogeneity,  the  gulf 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  the 
existence  of  eight  dissimilar  dialects,  the 
bitter  religious  differences  between  the 
Christian  Filipinos  and  the  Mahomedan 
Moros,  and  the  lack  of  public  opinion. 
The  report  adds  that  American  trade  with 
the  Orient,  which  has  been  expanding  year 
by  year,  needs  the  Philippines  as  a  com- 
mercial base.  Independence  would  end 
the  free  trade  privileges  with  the  United 
States,  without  which  the  nascent  indus- 
tries and  the  standard  of  living  would 
collapse. 

Independence  in  fact  is  so  clearly  out  of 
the  question  at  present  that  the  Filipinos 
really  hope  for  no  more  than  internal 
autonomy  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
States.  This  leads  Colonel  Thompson  to 
consider  the  present  deadlock  between  the 
Legislature  and  General  Wood.  No  con- 
structive legislation  has  been  possible,  as 
the  Filipinos  have  had  no  faith  in  the 
executive  since  the  break  in  1923;  they 
have  rejected  General  Wood's  recommen- 
dations and  he  has  vetoed  their  bills. 
Colonel  Thompson  divides  responsibility 
for  loss  between  the  two  parties.  The 
legislature  has  endeavored  to  encroach 
on  the  Governor-General's  powers,  while 
the  military  advisers  who  have  surrounded 
General  Wood  have  introduced  an  alto- 
gether wrong  atmosphere  and  made  co- 
operation difficult.     He  says: 

The  situation  gives  the  Filipino  leaders  an 
opportunity  to  protest  that  the  islands  are 
under  militaristic  rule.     On  the  whole  Gen- 
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eral  Wood  is  to  be  commended  for  his  efficient 
conduct  of  affairs  during  his  administration. 

The  explanation  of  the  military  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  Governor-General 
lies  in  the  fact  that  since  the  occupation 
in  1900  the  War  Department  has  adminis- 
tered the  islands. 

Civilian  Control 

Colonel  Thompson  recommends  the 
transfer  of  control  to  some  civilian  De- 
partment. To  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
Filipinos  a  number  of  bills  now  pro- 
posed should  be  dropped.  Thus  it  creates 
suspicion  when  serious  discussion  is  car- 
ried on  of  home  rule  for  the  Moros,  though 
it  would  be  breaking  faith  with  them  to 
place  them  under  the  Filipinos,  and  Fili- 
pino officials  in  the  Moro  provinces  should 
be  replaced  by  Americans.  The  measure 
of  autonomy  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
Filipinos  should  be  maintained  and 
gradually  extended. 

Of  the  economic  possibilities,  Colonel 
Thompson  says  that  agriculture  will  be  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  Filipinos  for 
many  years  to  come: 

Besides  the  principal  items  now  raised, 
such  as  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  copra,  and  hemp, 
the  Philippines,  within  a  comparatively  short 
time,  should  be  able  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  a  large  part  of  its  requirements 
of  rubber,  coffee,  camphor,  pineapples,  lum- 
bang,  hardwood  lumber,  and  many  other 
tropical  commodities. 

The  opinion  is  quoted  of  expert  foresters 
that  Philippine  timber  "is  100  years  over- 
ripe and  is  now  deteriorating,  so  that  it 
should  be  cut  and  marketed  in  order  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  new  stand." 
The  production  of  rubber  is  declared  to  be 
potentially  profitable,  though  there  will  be 
a  scarcity  of  labor  when  it  is  grown  on  a 
very  large  scale.    Colonel  Thompson  says : 

I  believe,  however,  that  for  some  time  to 
come  labor  will  enter  the  rubber  territory 
from  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  produce  from  75,000  to 
80,000  tons  of  crude  rubber  annually.  This 
quantity  constitutes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  requirements  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time. 

Recommendations 

The  report  concludes  with  a  table  of  12 
definite  recommendations : 


First.  That  such  steps  be  taken  as  may  be 
required  to  re-establish  co-operation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Philippine  Government. 

Second.  That  the  granting  of  absolute  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippines  be  postponed 
for  some  time  to  come ;  that  this  matter  be 
considered  at  some  future  date,  when  the 
islands  are  sufficiently  developed  to  maintain 
an  independent  government,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  there  be  granted  such  further  au- 
tonomy in  the  management  of  internal  affairs 
as  conditions  may  from  time  to  time  war- 
rant. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  Government 
establish  an  independent  department  for  the 
administration  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
other  oversea  territory. 

Fourth.  That  the  Governor-General  be  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  civil  advisers  In 
order  to  relieve  him  of  the  present  necessity 
of  selecting  such  advisers  from  the  United 
States  army. 

Fifth.  That  Mindanao  and  Sulu  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  islands,  but 
that  American  control  be  strengthened  in  the 
Moro  country. 

Sixth.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
should  be  extended  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Seventh.  That  one  or  more  Federal  land 
banks  should  be  established  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  provide  loans  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  for  the  farmers,  who  now  pay  from  12 
to  30  per  cent  interest. 

Eighth.  That  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  establish  a  sufficient 
number  of  experimental  stations  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  develop  properly  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  islands. 

Ninth.  That  the  fundamental  law  govern- 
ing the  Philippines,  known  as  the  Jones  Act, 
be  not  amended  or  changed  at  this  time. 

Tenth.  That  the  Philippine  legislatuic 
should  amend  the  Philippine  land  laws  (with 
proper  safeguards)  so  as  to  bring  about  such 
conditions  as  will  attract  capital  and  busi- 
ness experience  for  the  development  of  the 
production  of  rubber,  coffee,  and  other 
tropical  products,  some  of  which  are  now  con- 
trolled by  monopolies. 

Eleventh.  That  no  amendments  be  made  at 
this  time  to  the  Philippine  land  iaws  by  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Twelfth.  That  the  Philippine  Government 
withdraw  from  private  business  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  AND  BULGARL\ 

Steady  Improvement  in  Their  Official  Relations 
Justifies  the  Hope  of  an  Ultimate  Union 

By  CAPTAIN  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 


(With  the  threat  of  trouble  from  many 
quarters,  Yugoslavia  evidently  holds  to  a 
positive  program,  one  aspect  of  which  is  in- 
terestingly set  forth  in  the  following  articles 
by  one  informed  at  first  hand  of  the  con- 
ditions.— The  Editor.) 

THE  distinct  improvement  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  in 
the  last  few  months  is  subject  for  congrat- 
ulation, the  more  so  as  the  conviction  that 
the  ultimate  union  of  the  two  countries  is 
the  logical  solution  of  their  various  politi- 
cal problems  is,  slowly  but  surely,  gaining 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  Balkan 
problems  and  Balkan  politics  were  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  anxiety  for  Eu- 
ropean statesmen.  As  long  as  the  Turkish 
Empire  held  part  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula in  its  grip  and  ground  down  a  Chris- 
tian population  numbering  several  million 
souls  under  its  ruthless  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  whole  country,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
.ffigean,  was  a  huge  powder  magazine,  in 
constant  danger  of  explosion.  This  dan- 
ger was  not,  however,  entirely  due  to  the 
racial  and  ethnographical  conditions  in 
the  Peninsula  itself.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger, in  fact,  came  from  without ;  from  the 
jealousies  of  certain  of  the  Great  Powers, 
who  hoped  to  fall  heir  to  the  territories 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  the  inevita- 
ble day  of  reckoning  and  dissolution  came 
for  the  corrupt  and  reactionary  govern- 
ment of  the  Sultan. 

The  two  Great  Powers  most  closely  con- 
cerned were  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
Ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy by  Prussia,  in  1866,  the  German 
Government,  to  wean  it  from  any  thoughts 
of  revenge,  had  encouraged  it  in  its  Near 
Eastern  ambitions,  the  famous  Drang 
nach  Osten,  the  realization  of  which  would 
naturally  have  entailed  the  subjection  of 
the  Balkan  peoples  and  the  seizure  of 
Salonica. 


Russia's  policy,  visualizing  as  it  did  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dar- 
danelles Straits,  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  realization  of  Austrian  ambitions. 
Russia  had,  further,  the  political  support 
of  her  ally,  France,  while  Austria  had 
behind  her  the  whole  power  and  might  of 
the  German  Empire.  Great  Britain's 
policy  was  one  of  watchful  waiting,  ready 
to  throw  her  weight  against  any  side  that 
might  jeopardize  her  interests. 

Each  of  the  rival  Powers  took  one  of 
the  Balkan  States  under  its  wing,  Austria- 
Hungary  acting  as  patron  and  protector 
of  Bulgaria,  while  Russia  assumed  a  simi- 
lar role  vis-a-vis  Serbia.  Greece,  the  re- 
maining Balkan  State,  looked  to  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  support  her  inter- 
ests. It  was  these  rivalries  of  the  Great 
Powers  which  constituted  the  Balkan  dan- 
ger much  more  than  the  enmities  between 
the  Balkan  States  themselves.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  Balkan  problem  which  the  lat- 
ter, if  left  to  themselves,  could  not  have 
settled,  either  by  diplomacy  or  by  force  of 
arms. 

This  they  proved  in  1912,  when  they 
formed  the  Balkan  League,  composed  of 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  Greece,  and  declared 
war  on  the  common  enemy,  Turkey.  The 
brilliant  victory  they  achieved,  driving  the 
Turks  practically  out  of  Europe  and  re- 
deeming the  whole  of  Macedonia  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Sultan,  proved  what  they  could 
accomplish  by  union  and  common  effort. 
But  this  union  in  no  way  suited  the  Great 
Powers.  On  the  contrary,  this  creation  of 
a  strong  confederation,  barring  the  route 
to  the  Near  East,  would  have  been  a  death- 
blow to  the  ambitions  of  both  Austria  and 
Russia.  The  Balkan  powder  magazine 
had  to  be  maintained,  ready  to  be  "touched 
off"  when  the  interests  of  either  of  the 
rival  groups  called  for  that  operation. 

Austria,  therefore,  began  intriguing  at 
Sofia  to  bring  about  a  rupture  between 
Bulgaria  and  her  Greek  and  Serbian 
allies.  So  successful  was  the  Vienna  Gov- 
ernment in  this,  that  at  midnight,  on  June 
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28,  1913,  the  Bulgarian  army  treacher- 
ously turned  its  guns  on  its  allies. 

The  Serbian  and  Greek  armies,  furious 
at  this  treacherous  attack,  not  only  de- 
fended themselves  with  vigor,  but  took 
the  offensive  in  their  turn  and  drove  the 
Bulgarians  from  position  after  position. 
Bulgaria's  difficulties  became  her  enemies' 
opportunity.  Rumania,  which  for  years 
had  claimed  the  Dobrudja  Province,  put 
forward  a  categorical  demand  for  its  ces- 
sion and,  when  this  was  resisted,  mobil- 
ized her  armies  and  marched  on  Sofia. 
Turkey,  too,  saw  an  opportunity  of  sav- 
ing something  from  her  defeat,  mobilized 
her  forces  anew,  and  recaptured  the  terri- 
tory she  had  lost,  right  up  to  Adrianople. 
Thus  menaced  from  all  sides,  with  Ser- 
bian, Greek,  Rumanian,  and  Turkish 
armies  converging  on  her  capital,  Bul- 
garia "threw  up  the  sponge"  and  sued  for 
peace.  A  month  later  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  was  signed.  By  this  treaty  Bul- 
garia lost  the  Dobrudja  province  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  which  would 
have  fallen  to  her  as  the  result  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Balkan  League  over  Turkey. 

But  Germany  and  Austria  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  aim.  They  had  broken 
up  the  Balkan  League  and  sown  fresh 
seeds  of  hatred  in  the  Peninsula,  by  which 
they  intended  to  profit  when  the  moment 
for  the  long-expected  European  conflagra- 
tion should  have  arrived.  The  Balkan 
powder  magazine  had  again  been  fully 
charged  and  only  needed  the  application 
of  the  match  to  bring  about  the  explosion. 

Germany  and  Austria  were  of  opinion 
that  the  moment  for  this  was  reached  in 
August,  1914.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
crime  of  Sarajevo  as  a  pretext,  Austria 
applied  the  match  and  the  Balkans,  and 
with  them  all  Europe,  went  up  in  explo- 
sion— the  World  War  and  all  that  it  en- 
tailed. Serbia  was  aided  by  the  Entente 
Powers,  Bulgaria  joined  Germany  and 
Austria,  while  Greece,  for  three  long  years, 
maintained  a  doubtful  neutrality,  but 
always  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of 
Germany.  It  was  only  in  1918,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  M.  Venizelos,  that  a 
change  took  place  in  her  policy.  King 
Constantino  was  deposed  and  Greece 
finally  took  the  field  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente  Powers. 

Then  came  the  final  victory  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Peace  Conference  and  the  new 


distribution  of  power  and  territory  in  the 
Balkans.  The  Serbo-Croat  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  rallied  to  Serbia, 
and  Yugoslavia,  a  new  European  Power, 
with  a  population  of  13,000,000  souls, 
came  into  being.  Bulgaria,  as  the  result 
of  her  treason  vis-a-vis  the  Entente  Pow- 
ers (up  to  twenty-four  hours  before  she 
joined  the  Central  Powers  the  Sofia  Gov- 
ernment kept  assuring  the  Allies  that  she 
was  coming  in  on  their  side),  was  shorn, 
at  Paris,  of  all  further  power  to  do  harm. 
She  was  forced  to  disgorge  the  Dobrudja 
province  she  had  taken  from  Rumania 
during  the  war,  had  to  restore  western 
Thrace  to  Greece,  and  had  to  consent  to 
a  rectification  of  her  frontier  with  Serbia. 
At  the  same  time  her  army,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly,  was  reduced  to  12,000  men. 

By  this  redistribution  of  power  and  ter- 
ritory, the  Balkan  question,  as  the  powder 
magazine  of  Europe,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  danger  of 
an  explosion  there  such  as  would  inevita- 
bly drag  in  other  Powers  and  start  a  fresh 
European  conflagration.  Yugoslavia,  with 
her  population  of  thirteen  millions,  com- 
pletely dominates  both  Bulgaria,  with  her 
population  of  five  millions,  and  Greece, 
with  about  the  same  number.  Cut  oS. 
from  the  outside  world  by  Serbia,  Ru- 
mania, and  Greece,  Bulgaria  could  not  ob- 
tain munitions  to  carry  on  a  war  of  any 
duration.  There  is,  therefore,  no  possi- 
bility of  a  war  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria  or  one  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece.  War  implies  a  certain  equality 
in  the  forces  engaged  which  now  no  longer 
exists.  Bulgaria  could  put  only  12,000 
men  in  the  field.  Yugoslavia  could,  if 
necessary,  easily  arm  half  a  million.  There 
might,  of  course,  be  an  armed  clash  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  if  the 
raids  on  south  Serbian  territory  by  armed 
bands  of  Comitadjis,  organized  on  Bul- 
garian soil,  should  persist.  But  this 
would,  as  the  forces  of  the  two  countries 
are  at  present  organized,  be  a  mere  "oper- 
ation of  police."  Such  a  war  between  the 
two  States  would  be  about  the  same  as  a 
"war"  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaraugua,  Guatamela,  or  any  other 
small  South  American  republic. 

If  Bulgaria  had  in  1915  joined  the  En- 
tente Powers,  this  satisfactory  change  in 
the  Balkan  situation  would  not  have  taken 
place.     Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
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fact  that  Bulgaria  deceived  the  Entente 
Powers  and  threw  in  her  lot  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  is  today  subject  for 
congratulation,  however  differently  the 
Allies  may  have  felt  about  it  in  1915,  at 
the  moment  of  her  treason.  For  if  Bul- 
garia had  been  also  an  ally  of  the  Entente 
Powers,  she  would  have  had  to  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Serbia  and 
Greece  when  the  peace  conditions  came  to 
be  settled.  As  the  military  mission  the 
Allies  had  mapped  out  for  Bulgaria,  if 
she  had  joined  them  as  an  ally,  was  the 
march  on  Constantinople,  her  armies,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  would  have 
been  in  possession  of  both  eastern  and 
western  Thrace,  right  up  to  Tchadaltcha. 
She  would  probably  have  demanded  in  ad- 
dition the  retrocession  of  the  Dobrudja 
province,  wrested  from  her  by  Rumania  in 
1913,  together  with  a  large  section  of 
Macedonia. 

The  result  would  have  been  the  creation 
of  a  Greater  Bulgaria,  little  inferior  in 
size  and  strength  to  her  Yugoslav  neigh- 
bor and  completely  able  to  dominate 
Greece.  There  is  little  doubt  that  under 
these  circumstances  she  would  have 
claimed  and  seized  Salonica.  In  other 
words,  the  Balkan  powder  magazine  would 
have  been  reconstituted  and  would  have 
been  more  dangerous  and  more  liable  to 
explosion  than^ever. 

Fortunately  for  the  world  peace,  Bul- 
garia "backed  the  wrong  horse"  and  must 
now  forever  renounce  their  former  ambi- 
tion of  dominating  the  Balkans.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
little  kingdom  of  five  million  souls  being 
able  to  flourish  and  prosper  permanently 
as  an  independent  State.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that 
is  a  union  with  Yugoslavia. 

This  idea,  as  I  have  said,  is  gaining 
ground,  slowly  but  surely,  on  both  sides 
of  the  frontier.  The  activities  of  the 
Comitadjis  bands  are  really  a  proof  of 
this,  as  they  are  the  last  efforts  of  the  Bul- 
garian ultra-nationalists  and  "die-hards" 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  good  will  on  both 
sides  such  as  would  pave  the  way  for 
union.  They  feel  that  union  with  Yugo- 
slavia is  "in  the  air,"  and  have  therefore 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  maintain  the 
discord  between  the  Sofia  and  the  Bel- 
grade governments.  When  the  union  will 
become  a  fait  accompli  no  man,  of  course. 


can  say.  The  Serbian  peasants  have  not 
forgotten  Bulgarian  ruthlessness  during 
the  three  years  of  military  occupation, 
while  many  of  the  older  Bulgarians  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  realize  that  their  for- 
mer dream  of  hegemony  of  the  Balkans 
must  now  join  the  limbo  of  things  that 
were. 

But  time  may  be  counted  upon  to  do 
its  work.  A  new  generation  is  growing  up 
which  did  not  witness  the  horrors  of  the 
World  War,  and  the  passions  engendered 
by  that  period  of  strife  are  gradually  dy- 
ing down.  The  day  that  Yugoslavia,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bulgarians,  absorbs 
them  in  King  Alexander's  kingdom,  thus 
extending  it  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  a  new  power  wi]l  have  arisen 
in  the  Balkans,  able  to  hold  in  check  the 
ambition  of  any  power  to  dominate  the 
Near  East.  The  Slavs  will  once  more  be 
installed,  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  as 
the  "Guardians  of  the  Gate,"  barring  the 
route  to  any  movement,  either  from  the 
east  or  west. 
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UPON  the  shores  of  the  African  Sea 
Pome  imprinted  the  most  glorious 
centuries  of  her  history.  It  is  fate  that 
brings  us  back  to  this  land,  and  no  one 
can  prevent  the  realization  of  our  unfal- 
tering decision."  (Extract  from  Signor 
Mussolini's  speech  in  Tripoli,  April  13, 
1926.) 

"Yes.  There  is  in  Italy  a  problem  of 
freedom  not  yet  solved — that  of  the  free- 
dom of  fifty  million  Italians."  (Extract 
from  speech  by  Undersecretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Grandi,  in  behalf  of  Musso- 
lini, at  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  on  May 
19,  1926.) 

Last  April  Signor  Mussolini  made  a 
visit  to  the  Italian  colonies  in  northern 
Africa.  Upon  his  return  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  a  "Colonial  Day"  was  celebrated. 
Both  events  attracted  world-wide  interest 
and  served  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
present  position  and  aims  of  Italy  as  a 
colonial  power. 
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The  visit  to  Tripoli  in  fact  may  be 
heralded  as  the  dramatic  beginning  of  the 
new  Italian  colonial  policy.  In  the  words 
of  an  Italian  journal,  this  voyage  may 
be  considered  as  the  "introduction  to  Ital- 
ian colonial  history  which  lies  altogether 
in  the  future.  Fifteen  warships  will  sail 
the  sea  which  our  ancestors  called  nostrum 
and  which  washes  far  and  diverse  lands, 
but  all  marked  by  the  imperishable  im- 
print of  Eome;  this  warlike  convoy  will 
escort  'II  Duce'  of  New  Italy,  of  Italy, 
who,  without  boasting,  but  with  the  deter- 
mination which  is  her  own  right,  demands 
her  place  in  a  badly  divided  world."^  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Mussolini  himself  de- 
fined the  policy  of  the  new  Italy:  "If  I 
advance,  follow  me;  if  I  retreat,  kill  me; 
if  I  die,  avenge  me  !"^ 

Present  Colonial  Empire 

Italy  was  late  in  entering  the  colonial 
arena.  Subject  to  a  long  period  of  for- 
eign domination  and  unified  as  one  State 
only  in  1861,  the  other  powers  had  already 
seized  the  most  valuable  "backward  areas." 
Still  a  little  meat  remained  to  be  picked 
from  the  colonial  bone.  Between  1869 
and  1885  Italy  occupied  Eritrea,  a  colony 
on  the  Red  Sea;  between  1885  and  1892 
she  took  over  Somaliland,  a  little  farther 
south  and  facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  Trip- 
oli and  Cyrenaica,  bordering  on  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  were  conquered  in  1911, 
after  a  war  with  Turkey.  The  island  of 
Rhodes  and  the  Dodecanese  Islands  were 
occupied  at  the  same  time  and  still  are 
under  the  Italian  flag.  Jubaland,  which 
lies  between  British  Kenya  and  the 
Italian  Somaliland,  was  secured  from 
Great  Britain  by  treaty  in  1925. 

Summarized,  Italian  activity  as  a  co- 
lonial power  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Area  (in  Popu- 

Colony                           square  miles)  lation 

Tripoli    350,000  570,700 

Cyrenaica    230,000  229,700 

Eritrea  45,435  405,681 

Somaliland  and  Jubaland.  154,000  650,000 


Altogether,  the  Italian  colonies  in 
Africa  embrace  some  849,420  square  miles 
(including  Jubaland),  an  area  somewhat 
larger  than  the  American  States  of  Texas, 
California,  Idaho,  and  Kansas.  They 
have  a  population  of  over  one  and  one- 
half  millions,  of  which  about  50,000  are 
Itahans. 

Though  the  Italian  colonies  are  thinly 
settled,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  their 
being  populated  by  emigrants  from  Italy. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  next  ten 
years  some  100,000  settlers  could  go  to 
Tripoli  and  160,000  to  Cyrenaica.'  Eri- 
trea and  Somaliland  furnish  an  outlet  only 
for  a  limited  number  of  officials.  All  in  all, 
then,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  present 
colonies  will  absorb  some  300,000  Italians 
during  the  next  ten  years.  But  Italy's 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  totals  461,- 
600  (census  of  1924)  yearly,  or  at  this 
rate  of  increase  in  ten  years  4,616,000. 
What  is  to  become  of  this  surplus? 
Southern  France  has  already  nearly 
reached  the  saturation  point  with  its  many 
Italians.  Only  3,845  can  enter  the  United 
States  yearly.  Because  of  living  condi- 
tions. Signer  Mussolini  is  reported  pri- 
vately to  regard  an  Italian  emigrant  to 
most  parts  of  South  America  as  a  dead 
Italian.  Then,  in  his  words,  "I  am  not 
an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  emigration.  It 
is  a  sad  and  sorrowful  necessity  which 
Italy  can  only  accept.  But  after  all  emi- 
gration is  nothing  but  the  pauperization 
of  the  people  themselves.  Only  the  strong- 
est, the  most  daring,  and  the  most  coura- 
geous emigrate."* 

The  situation  thus  presented  has  been 
quite  impressed  upon  the  Italian  mind. 
Somewhat  naturally  invidious  compari- 
sons have  been  drawn  with  more  fortunate 
countries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  popu- 
lation and  area  of  the  colonial  powers  in 
relation  to  their  possessions  stood  roughly 
as  follows: 


'  Tevere,  quoted  in  Le  Temps,  April  9,  1926, 
"Speech  on  April  9,  1926. 


'  See  article  by  Mr.  Tomasso  Sillani  (edi- 
tor of  Rassegna  Italiana)  in  Le  Messager 
Polonais,  July  10,  1926. 

*  Speech  before  the  Italian  Senate  on  May 
28,  1926. 
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Populatlor 

of 
homeland. 

Area  of 

homeland 

(kilomaters 

Population 
African 
possessions 

Area  of  Afrli 
possessions 
(kilometers 

Great 

Britain..  46,184,800 

314,377 

50,530,238 

9,012,152 

France.  .39,601,599 

536,464 

35,857,603 

9,389,971 

Italy 35,845,048 

286,682 

1,578,000 

1,758,609 

Germany.67,812,000 

526,335 

11,549,705 

2,662,300 

Belgium.    7,490,411 

39,451 

15,000,000 

2,365,000 

Portugal.  5,547,708 

88,740 

8,763,121 

2,072,964 

possessions 

But  in  1914  a  war  for  which  African 
possessions  were  in  no  little  part  at  the 
roots  broke  out.  The  Allied  powers  began 
almost  immediately  to  plan  a  division  of 
the  German  colonial  empire  in  Africa. 
Before  she  entered  the  war,  Italy  put 
through  the  London  Pact  of  October  16, 
1915,  whereby  she  was  to  receive  the 
Turkish  province  of  Adalia.'*  Later,  by 
the  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  Agreement  of 
April,  1917,  she  was  to  obtain  the  Ana- 
tolian zone  of  Adalia,  Konia,  and 
Smyrna — a  claim  confirmed  by  the  trip- 
artite agreement  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy,  signed  on  August  10, 
1920.  In  Africa  she  was  to  secure  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  the 
Sultan  in  Libya.  Finally,  the  London 
Pact  stipulated  that: 

In  the  event  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
increasing  their  colonial  territories  in  Africa 
at  the  expense  of  Germany,  those  two  powers 
agree  in  principle  that  Italy  may  claim  some 
equitable  compensation,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  settlement  in  her  favor  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Italian 
colonies  of  Eritrea,  Somaliland,  and  Libya 
and  the  neighboring  colonies  belonging  to 
France  and  Great  Britain.' 

At  the  peace  conference  in  1919,  how- 
ever, Italian  colonial  ambitions  were  not 
treated  kindly.  The  table  given  above  did 
not  change  one  bit  in  Italy's  favor.  In- 
stead,  the   German  colonial   empire   was 


divided  between  three  of  the  Allies  in  the 
following  proportions : 

Area  acquired 
Country  (square  miles)  Population 

Great  Britain   417,540  4,972,401 

South  Africa 322,400  237,000 

France    188,382  3,518,569 

Belgium    19,000  ca.  5,000,000 

"Thus  to  the  present,"  states  Signor 
Mussolini,  "despite  written  pacts  and  sol- 
emn promises,  we  have  had  to  fight,  to 
discuss  for  months  and  even  for  years  in 
order  to  secure  for  Italy  the  modest  colo- 
nial compensation  of  Jubaland — a  mere 
90,999  square  kilometers  of  territory, 
which  gives  Italy  the  oasis  of  Jarabub,^ 
which  we  happily  occupied  just  in  time; 
which  gives  Italy  peaceful  and  permanent 
possession  of  all  the  Dodecanese  .  .  .; 
which  has  given   back   Fiume   to   Italy. 

»  8 

The  Present  Status  in  Africa 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Italian  co- 
lonial ambitions  remain  unfulfilled.  Emi- 
gration for  Italy,  as  for  Japan,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  postponed  decade  after 
decade.  It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  emigration  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  Italians  going  into  areas  con- 
trolled by  other  powers.  But,  if  Italy  is 
to  control  the  desired  areas  where  she 
wants  to  expand,  what  move  will  she  take 
to  secure  them?  And  what  are  the 
colonies  that  are  so  much  desired? 

The  Italian-British  exchange  of  notes 
in  December,  1925,  gives  one  indication 
of  colonial  ambitions.  By  the  terms  of 
this  exchange  of  notes  the  two  countries 
established  their  respective  spheres  of  ex- 
clusive economic  interest  in  Abyssinia. 
The  advantage  to  Italy,  Abyssinia  being 
willing,  is  evident.  A  railway  line  run- 
ning from  the  frontier  of  Eritrea  to  the 
frontier  of  Italian   Somaliland,  that  is. 


"  For  maps,  see  The  Mosul  Question,  being 
Bulletins  Nos.  9  and  10  published  by  the  Ref- 
erence Service  on  International  Affairs. 

•  Parliamentary  paper,  Miscellaneous  No. 
7  (1920),  Cmd.  671. 


^Treaty  signed  July  15,  1926.  Parliamen- 
tary paper,  Italy,  No.  1  (1924),  Cmd.  2194. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  an  agreement 
signed  September  12,  1919,  in  force  since 
November  12,  1924,  fixed  the  frontier  between 
Tripoli  and  the  French  possessions  in  Africa, 
this  being  the  French  fulfilment  of  the  Lon- 
don Pact. 

*  Speech  before  the  Italian  Senate  on  May 
28,  1926. 
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traversing  almost  the  center  of  Abyssinia, 
would  serve  two  purposes :  it  would  link 
up  two  Italian  colonies  which  are  now 
separated  and  it  would,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, increase  Italian  influence  in  Abys- 
Binia  in  general.  At  present  the  only 
railway  there  runs  from  Addis-Abeba,  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  to  D Jibuti,  the  capi- 
tal of  French  Somaliland,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  below  the  Red  Sea. 

Hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Abyssinian 
Government  might  prevent  the  realization 
of  Italian  dreams.  But  the  press  recently 
carried  an  item  about  discussions  with  the 
object  of  placing  Kenya,  now  British  ter- 
ritory, under  an  Italian  mandate. 

Kenya  borders  on  Italian  Somaliland 
and  the  entire  southern  frontier  of  Abys- 
sinia. It  is  thinly  settled,  but  highly  suit- 
able for  colonization  purposes.  The  area 
is  245,060  square  miles,  about  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  popula- 
tion totals  some  10,000  Europeans,  23,000 
Asiatics,  and  about  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion natives.  According  to  a  British  Gov- 
ernment report  in  1925,  this  sparsely  peo- 
pled territory  "includes  some  of  the  rich- 
est agricultural  soils  in  the  world,  mostly 
in  districts  where  the  elevation  and  cli- 
mate make  it  possible  for  Europeans  to 
reside  permanently."  ^  This  colony  could 
cattle,  etc. — and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
a  certain  outlet  for  Italian  emigrants. 

A  cession  of  this  nature  would  not  be 
an  act  of  pure  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  colony  could  be 
handed  over  to  Italy  as  a  mandate  under 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment could  continually  bring  up  any 
question  relating  to  Italian  administra- 
tion. Further,  an  iron-clad  agreement 
protecting  British  interests  would  be 
signed  before  any  transfer  was  effected. 

The  positive  results  for  Great  Britain 
can  be  stated  briefly.  Because  of  the  vul- 
nerability of  her  long  seacoast,  Italy  is 
naturally  dependent  on  British  foreign 
policy.  Italian  control  over  Kenya  would 
strengthen  British  control  in  the  Red  Sea, 
thereby  increasing  the  hegemony  of  the 


Italian  colonies  in  that  area.  In  particu- 
lar, the  British  Government  would  wel- 
come Italian  influence  there,  in  the  event 
of  a  transfer  of  the  British  mandate  over 
Tanganyika  territory  to  Germany,  as 
means  not  only  to  appease  German  colo- 
nial ambitions,  but  also  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Kenya  is  to  the  north  of  Tanganyika 
territory. 

Other  Colonial  Fields 

So  much  for  the  present  status  and  pos- 
sibilities of  a  colonial  redistribution  in 
Africa.  It  is  not  to  Africa  alone,  how- 
ever, that  Fascist  Italy  is  turning  her 
land-hungry  eyes.  Syria,  now  under 
French  mandate;  Smyrna  and  Adalia, 
promised  to  Italy  in  1917,  but  Turkish 
territory  to  date;  Albania,  a  supposedly 
independent  State  across  the  Adriatic  Sea 
from  Italy — these  are  the  areas  which  are 
to  be  considered. 

The  pretensions  of  Italy  to  these  terri- 
tories have  been  well  stated  by  Signer 
Armando  Mussolini,  brother  of  the  Italian 
dictator  and  editor  of  the  Popolo  d'ltalia, 
the  most  important  and  semi-official  Italian 
newspaper  now  being  published.  In  an 
interview  ^°  with  the  foreign  editor  of 
the  A.  B.  C,  a  Madrid  newspaper,  he 
stated  thus  the  Italian  dreams : 

There  remains,  as  I  said,  tlie  eastern  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  there  also  remains 
the  Turkish  Empire  of  old — e.  g.,  Albania — 
a  comparatively  rich  country,  possessing  oil, 
while  we  are  in  great  need  of  both  oil  and 
coal.  Albania  could  be  exploited,  and  she 
has  hardly  one  million  inhabitants. 

Then  there  is  Syria.  France  will  never 
colonize  Syria,  for  she  has  no  exportable 
surplus  population. 

Again,  there  is  Smyrna,  which  could  be 
ours  now.  It  was  promised  to  us  in  191G, 
at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  but  we  assigned 
our  rights  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  lost  it. 

Here  is  Adalia,  where  we  have  actually 
landed,  but  Nitti  has  renounced  our  claims 
to  it. 


''Report  of  the  East  Africa  Commission, 
Cmd.  2387. 


10  Published  in  the  Sunday  Express   (Lon- 
don), April  25,  1926. 
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We  are  indispensably  in  need  of  expansion. 
Tliis  is  not  imperialism  and  it  is  equally  not 
a  caprice.  Wliat  are  we  to  do  witti  our  sur- 
plus population? 

I  realize  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
cert of  the  great  powers  somewhat  too  late, 
when  all  the  colonies  have  been  already 
divided. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  apportion- 
ing of  colonies  could  not  be  revised. 

We  must  have  colonies ;  we  must  have 
territories  suitable  for  colonization.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  have  already  told  you : 
it  is  not  a  hobby  of  ours,  neither  a  caprice, 
nor  even  imperialism.  It  is  simply  the  in- 
stinct for  survival. 

Special  mention  can  well  be  made  of 
Italian  influence  in  Albania.  The  pres- 
ent territorial  status  of  that  country  is 
supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  League 
of  Nations.  By  a  so-called  treaty  of 
friendship  and  neighborly  relations,  but 
what  is  really  considered  to  be  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  establishing  an  Italian  pro- 
tectorate over  Albania,  as  signed  on  No- 
vember 27,  1926,  however,  Italian  control 
was  seemingly  substituted  for  League  con- 
trol. Financial  control  over  Albania  has 
already  been  established  by  treaty.  As 
yet  Albania  is  believed  not  to  have  re- 
ceived the  loan  to  be  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  that  agreement,  but  is,  never- 
theless, required  to  meet  interest  pay- 
ments on  it.  Albanian  customs  receipts 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on 
the  loan  not  received,  so  the  Albanian 
Government  has  faced  a  difficult  situation. 
Finally,  gold  is  being  drained  out  of  the 
country  and  Italian-printed  paper  money 
substituted," 

Given  financial  control,  which  is  al- 
ready well  established,  and  political  con- 
trol, as  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 27,  it  may  be  said  that  Italy  has 
virtually  attained  one  of  the  objectives 
outlined  by  Signor  Armando  Mussolini. 
Securing  Turkish  territory,  however, 
would  be  more  difficult  of  attainment.  As 
shown  by  the  Tur co-Italian  war  of  1911 
and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Greeks  in 
1922,  in  the  very  areas  desired  by  the 


"Based    upon    information    received   from 
correspondent  resident  in  Albania. 


Italians,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  invade, 
and,  above  all,  to  hold,  Turkish  territory. 

The  Present  Status  and  the  Future 

As  matters  now  stand,  Italy  is  bargain- 
ing for  more  territory  in  Africa.  Her 
influence  is  likely  to  increase  in  Abyssinia. 
She  may  secure  additional  territory  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  area.  A  sale 
of  the  Portuguese  colonies  might  result 
slightly  in  her  favor.  No  other  African 
acquisitions  seem  possible.  France  may 
permit  Italians  in  Tunis  to  keep  their 
nationality,  but,  despite  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Italians  than  Frenchmen  living 
there,^^  she  would  hardly  listen  to  any 
proposal  to  give  up  this  protectorate. 
Acquisitions  of  Turkish  territory  appear 
to  be  out  of  question.  There  remains 
only  the  case  of  Albania,  which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned. 

Because  of  the  frequent  comparisons 
made  in  Italy  between  the  colonial  needs 
of  France  and  Italy,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  that  France  has  become  alarmed. 
A  statement  by  Mr.  Francesco  Coppola 
in  the  Trihuna  on  January  4,  1926,  is 
typical.  "Italy,  with  a  rapidly  growing 
population,  already  superior  to  that  of 
France,^^  has  a  homeland  equal  to  about 
half  of  the  French  territory.  Besides, 
she  is  poor  in  raw  materials,  alimentary 
as  well  as  industrial.  And  her  colonies, 
possibly  twenty  times  less  than  the  French 
colonial  empire  and  a  hundred  times  less 
than  the  British  Empire,  are  likewise 
poor  in  raw  materials  and  offer  few  pos- 
sibilities for  settlement.  Thus  Italy's  re- 
sources are  insufficient  as  the  population 
increases.  With  emigration  meeting  with 
restriction  in  almost  every  country  and 
with  industrial  development  limited  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  raw  materials,  Italy 
will  be  menaced  in  the  very  near  future 
by  a  formidable  amount  of  unemployment 
and  misery  which  might  bring  the  most 
serious  social  and  political  consequences 
for  Italy  first  and  then  for  Europe."   To 

"There  are  84,800  Italians  and  54,475 
Frenchmen  in  Tunis,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  1921;  89,215  Italians  and  71,020 
Frenchmen,  according  to  a  provisional  state- 
ment based  on  the  census  in  1926. 

"By  the  last  census  Italy  has  42  million 
inhabitants;  France  has  approximately  39,- 
200,000. 
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escape  from  this  intolerable  situation, 
states  Mr.  Coppola,  Italy  must  acquire 
her  own  raw  materials  and  outlets  for 
colonization — a  colonial  empire  like  that 
of  France  and  England.  Finally,  Mr. 
Coppola  attributes  the  present  bitterness 
felt  by  Italians  concerning  the  colonial 
distribution  to  their  exclusion  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  later  when  the 
mandates  were  distributed.  The  evil  then 
done  will,  he  hopes,  be  remedied  by 
"peaceful  means." 

Granted  that  no  further  colonial  ac- 
quisitions are  forthcoming,  will  Italy  re- 
sort to  war  to  obtain  them  ?  The  question 
is  one  that  comes  up  repeatedly.  The 
German  press  generally  says  yes.  The 
Italian  press,  which  can  print  only  what 
the  government  desires,  is  sufficiently 
bellicose.  The  French  press,  which  real- 
izes that  only  by  a  successful  war  against 
France  could  Italy  hope  to  obtain  what 
she  demands,  has  taken  the  issue  seriously 
only  on  a  few  occasions. 

One  of  these  occasions  is  the  present 
moment.    Troops  are  concentrated  on  the 


two  sides  of  the  Alps.  Cabled  dispatches 
dealing  with  French-Italian  relations  are 
now  (December  8-9)  being  censored  by 
the  French  Government  as  in  time  of 
war.  Dispatches  to  papers  in  France  are 
being  delayed.  The  press  in  general  is 
inquiring  if  Italy's  demand  for  a  place 
in  the  sun  is  to  be  asserted  by  non-peace- 
ful means.^* 

One  relevant  aspect  of  possible  difficul- 
ties with  France  enters  into  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
between  Italy  and  Germany.  A  treaty  of 
friendship  with  Germany  would  protect 
a  weak  flank  in  case  of  difficulties  else- 
where. The  entire  question  of  Italian  co- 
lonial ambitions  must  in  the  end  be  placed 
in  its  highly  complex  setting,  which  in- 
volves the  whole  treaty  system  of  post-war 
Europe. 


"  See  L'GEuvre,  December  6  and  7,  1926 ; 
L'Intransigeant,  December  10,  1926;  L'Hu- 
manit^,  December  9,  1926;  UEcho  de  Paris, 
December  9,  1926  (article  by  Andr6  Plron- 
neau). 


ONE  PART  OF  THE  PEACE  PROGRAM 

By  HON.  JOHN  J.  McSWAIN 
Member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina 


THE  problem  of  peace,  like  all  ques- 
tions where  the  factors  are  human,  is 
many-sided.  There  is  no  single  specific 
to  cure  the  social  iU  called  war.  I  am 
offering  the  following  thoughts  on  one 
aspect  of  the  case,  especially  at  it  relates 
to  the  "will  to  peace" : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  universally  appraised  as  the  high- 
est perfection  of  wisdom  yet  attained 
among  the  fundamental  documents  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  particular  parts  have  been 
singled  out  from  time  to  time  for  special 
consideration  and  commendation.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  par- 
ticular discussion  of  the  wisdom  and  sig- 
nificance of  having  lodged  the  power  to 
declare  war  in  the  Congress.  Among  all 
the  older  nations  of  the  world  the  power 
to  declare  and  commence  war  had  been 


lodged  exclusively  with  the  executive 
power,  so  that  kings  and  emperors  had 
made  war,  from  time  immemorial,  to  suit 
their  own  interests,  ambitions,  or  whims, 
and  consulted  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  if  any  there  were,  only  after  the 
commencement  of  war,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  financial  resources  wherewith  to 
carry  on  such  war. 

But  the  erection  of  the  American  Ee- 
public  of  Eepublics,  the  commencement  of 
a  great  Federal  State  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere,  had  as  a  background  the  fun- 
damental conception  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  "governments  rest 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and 
exist  to  secure  the  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people.  Therefore  it  was  but 
a  logical  application  of  this  fundamental 
premise  that  the  Constitution  makers 
should  propose,   and  that  the  people  in 
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their  several  State  conventions  should  ac- 
cept, a  constitution  that  lodged  the  war- 
making  power  in  all  the  representatives  of 
all  the  States. 

The   People,   Through   Congress,   Declare  War 

The  President  alone  conducts  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  nations,  but  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  treaties  only  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors. This  was  a  hitherto-unthought-of 
limitation  upon  executive  power.  It  had 
therefore  been  conceived  as  preposterous 
that  the  people's  representatives  should 
have  a  veto  power  in  the  making  of  treaties 
between  the  royal  rulers.  But  this  limita- 
tion of  power  is  constantly  in  the  minds 
of  Presidents  and  their  executive  advisers 
in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  and,  doubt- 
less, has  ever  been  a  wholesome  and  re- 
straining influence.  Though  the  Presi- 
dent is  unrestrained  in  conducting  inter- 
national affairs,  yet  he  must  and  does  feel 
constantly  the  restraining  check  that  liis 
international  policies  cannot  be  enforced 
with  physical  power  in  war  without  the 
approval  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  But 
the  principle  runs  further  still  back. 

The  President  must  calculate  upon  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  constantly  in  his  think- 
ing that  members  of  Congress  must  respect 
and  heed  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  their 
constituents.  The  President  remembers 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  are  all  elected  every  two  years,  and 
that  one-third  of  all  the  Senators  are 
elected  every  two  years.  Therefore,  the 
President  must  be  so  cautious  and  prudent 
in  handling  international  situations  as  to 
feel  sure  that  the  same  will  be  approved  by 
a  clear  majority  of  the  people.  If  the 
President  fails  to  take  these  fundamental 
conceptions  into  consideration,  and  rushes 
headlong  and  unadvised  into  complications 
with  foreign  countries  that  can  be  settled 
only  by  use  of  physical  force,  he  may  find 
himself  greatly  embarrassed  by  failing  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  Congress,  and  be, 
therefore,  compelled  to  retreat  from  his 
diplomatic  predicament. 

No  Aggressive  War  by  America 

This  particular  lodgment  of  the  war- 
making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  people  insures  our  nation 
against  a  policy  of  aggression.  The  Con- 
stitution makers  all  knew,  from  either  per- 
sonal experience  or  close  observation,  the 
horrors  and  demoralizing  and  destructive 
attributes  of  war.  But  they  were  wise  men 
and  realized  the  forces  that  had  been 
operating  upon  mankind  and  among  na- 
tions since  long  before  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history.  Our  forefathers,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  well  knew  the  ambitions  and  cov- 
etousness  that  from  time  to  time  seize  the 
rulers  and  ruling  classes  of  nations. 
Wisely,  therefore,  did  they  lodge  in  the 
central  Federal  Government  the  sole  and 
exclusive  power  of  declaring,  conducting, 
and  concluding  war. 

Many  powers  of  sovereignty  were  left 
and  some  still  remain  with  the  several 
States.  But,  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare  and  common  defense,  the  war-mak- 
ing power  was  placed  with  the  one  govern- 
ment that  represents  all  the  people  of  all 
the  sections.  This  Constitution  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Government  not  only  the 
power  to  declare  and  carry  on  war,  but  the 
power  to  "raise  armies,"  and  the  power  to 
"support  armies."  The  Constitution  like- 
wise conferred  on  this  central  government 
the  power  to  "provide  a  navy,"  and  to 
"maintain  a  navy."  There  is  far-reach- 
ing significance  in  these  words,  to  "sup- 
port an  army"  and  to  "maintain  a  navy." 
They  imply  more  than  enlisting  men  and 
building  ships.  They  imply  the  power  to 
acquire  by  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  and 
absolute  sovereignty  that  must  rest  in  any 
nation  to  take  whatever  physical  resources 
and  materials  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Federal  Government,  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  "support"  of  that  army  and  for  the 
proper  "maintenance"  of  that  navy. 

No  "Veto"  by  the  People  after  War  is  Declared 

Some  have  argued  that,  while  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  Congress  may  "raise 
armies,"  it  means  that  it  may  only  open 
recruiting  stations  and  offer  compensation 
and,  by  a  beating  of  drums  and  waving  of 
flags,  try  to  induce  men  to  volunteer  to 
enter  the  Federal  army.  It  has  been 
argued  that  to  confine  the  raising  of 
armies  to  the  volunteer  system  would  be 
a  wise  and  salutary  restraint  upon  Con- 
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gress  in  declaring  war,  so  that  the  people, 
by  refusing  to  volunteer  could  virtually 
"veto"  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  in  several  cases  solemnly  and 
unequivocally  sustained  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  reach,  with  supreme  and  sover- 
eign hand,  and  "take,"  by  selective-serv- 
ice draft,  such  human  instrumentahties, 
either  men  or  women,  as  the  Congress  may 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power  declare  to  be 
essential  to  the  raising  of  armies  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  by  tlie  same 
inescapable  logic,  it  must  follow  that  the 
power  to  "support"  the  armies  thus  raised 
is  unlimited  and  unrestrained  and  may  be 
exercised  at  the  uncontrollable  discretion 
of  Congress.  It  therefore  remains  only 
for  the  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  say  how  these  armies,  raised 
to  defend  the  nation's  life,  shall  be  sup- 
ported. 

Power  to  "Take"  War  Supplies 

Heretofore  the  usual  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  supporting  of  armies  has 
been  the  "volunteer  system."  People  have 
been  begged  and  cajoled  into  buying  bonds 
essential  to  finance  armies  in  the  field.  By 
the  same  reasoning  it  has  been  argued 
that  to  leave  the  supporting  of  armies  upon 
this  volunteer  basis  would  amount  to  leav- 
ing with  the  people  the  "final  veto  power 
on  war."  Congress  may  declare  the  war, 
and  may,  by  a  selective-service  draft,  so 
formulated  as  to  produce  the  least  disloca- 
tion in  the  industrial  and  social  life  of 
the  nation,  take  those  persons  that  may  be 
best  spared  from  the  homes  and  the  farms 
and  the  factories  and  the  professions  of 
the  nation ;  yet,  after  the  armies  have  been 
"raised"  and  are  in  the  field  and  are  at 
the  front  and  are  facing  the  foe,  they  may 
be  totally  paralyzed  by  the  failure  of  the 
people  back  home  to  "volunteer"  sufficient 
funds  to  continue  the  fight.  Such  con- 
templation sickens  the  heart  of  the  genu- 
ine patriot.  The  same  power  that  gives 
Congress  the  right  to  "take"  the  man  from 
his  family  and  from  his  farm  and  from  his 
factory  gives  Congress  the  right  to  "take" 
such  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  such 
of  the  product  of  the  factory  as  may  be 
necessary  to  "support  and  maintain"  the 
soldier  in  camp  and  in  field  and  in  trench. 


Prudence  and  Caution  in  Declaring  War 

As  Americans  we  believe  in  and  insist 
upon  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of 
expression  of  opinion,  either  by  mouth  or 
by  the  press.     There  should  ever  be  the 
amplest  discussion  in  Congress  and  in  the 
country  before   war  is  commenced.     All 
groups   of   opinion   should   be   tolerantly 
heard.    The  President  and  the  members  of 
Congress  should  solemnly  contemplate  all 
the  possible  consequences  of  an  entry  into 
war.     They  should  patiently  and  prayer- 
fully seek  to  avert  war.     Only  actual  de- 
fense of  our  physical  integrity  or  of  our 
national  principles  and  honor,  which  are 
more  than  life  itself,  should  ever  provoke 
us  to  war.     God  has  been  good  in  gather- 
ing some  of  the  choice  pioneer  spirits  from 
many  nations  and  planting  them  upon  this 
new  continent,  free  from  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  feudal  nations,  and  in 
permitting  them  to  develop  here  a  civiliza- 
tion unrivaled  in  power  and  in  variety  in 
all  the  annals  of  time.     The   President 
and  the  Congress  should  and  do  contem- 
plate the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the  whole 
world  are  becoming  so  interrelated  by  com- 
merce and  communication  as  to  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  localize  war.    The 
war  from  1914  to  1918  is  universally  de- 
scribed as  the  World  War,  and  yet  it  may 
be  fairly  concluded  that  its  vast  propor- 
tions will  be  far  exceeded  by  the  next 
clash  among  the  nations.     Like  a  prairie 
or  forest  fire,  when  once  the  fury  of  war 
commences  no  limits  can  be  set,  no  bounds 
prescribed,  no  time  fixed,  and  no  measure 
set. 

War,  Once  Declared,  Binds  Each  and  All 

But,  after  all  voices  have  been  heard  in 
the  nation,  after  the  President,  with  full 
realization  of  the  responsibility,  has  pro- 
nounced the  situation  such  that  war  alone 
is  the  answer,  after  the  Congress,  con- 
scious of  direct  responsibihty  to  the  people 
shall  have  declared  war,  then,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  case  is  foreclosed, 
judgment  has  been  rendered,  the  matter 
has  had  its  day  in  court;  and  henceforth 
no  man  dare  deny  his  individual  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
his  power,  either  by  direct  participation 
as  a  soldier,  or  by  direct  contribution  to 
the  material  and  financial  support  of  the 
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army  and  navy.  From  the  very  moment 
that  Congress,  representing  all,  declares 
war,  it  binds  every  citizen,  whatever  may 
be  his  private  and  individual  judgment  of 
the  merits.  It  becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  henceforth  the  only  course  for  every 
person  is  to  help  to  fight  it  through.  There 
must  be  no  "vetoing"  of  this  war-making 
power  in  Congress.  If  adequate  volunteers 
do  not  rush  to  the  colors,  the  country  may 
"command"  her  sons  and  daughters  and 
"compel"  them  to  go.  If  adequate  re- 
sources are  not  voluntarily  contributed, 
then  by  the  same  power,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  Congress  can  "take"  whatever 
the  army  and  navy  may  need  in  order  that 
the  full  force  of  the  military  power  may 
be  exerted. 

Just  Compensation  for  All  Property  Taken 

But  we  are  reminded  that  one  part  of 
this  very  same  Constitution,  to  wit,  the 
fifth  amendment,  declares  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation  therefor. 
When  properly  understood,  the  fifth 
amendment  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  war- 
making  power  of  our  government. 

It  does  not  provide  that  private  prop- 
erty shall  never  be  taken  for  a  public  pur- 
pose, but  merely  prescribes  that  payment 
shaU  be  made  therefor.  Such  provision  is 
wise  and  just.  It  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  take  one  man's  factory  or  one 
man's  railroad  or  one  man's  coal  mine  or 
one  man's  farm  or  one  man's  steamboat 
and  use  the  same  in  carrying  on  war  and 
make  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  use 
thereof,  while  other  citizens,  under  equal 
obligation  to  help  carry  on  war,  have  their 
factories  or  their  railroads  or  their  coal 
mines  or  their  farms  or  their  steamboats 
untouched  and  unharmed.  But  the  fifth 
amendment  does  not  say  that  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  paid  for  'Tjefore"  its  use,  and 
merely  provides  that  at  some  time  "just" 
compensation  shall  be  made.  Therefore, 
in  the  emergency,  whatever  property  is 
needed  may  be  taken  and  taken  instantly, 
and  thereafter  just  compensation  made, 
and  that  compensation  must  be  "just"  not 
only  to  the  owner,  but  also  "just"  to  the 
public  that  pays.  "Justice"  means  fair- 
ness and  reasonableness  under  the  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  justice  requires  that 
no  fabulous,  fictitious,  and  infiated  war- 


time prices  shall  be  paid  for  property  taken 
and  used.  The  same  principle  was  applied 
in  making  just  compensation  for  "man 
power"  during  the  recent  World  War. 
Congress  had  prescribed  the  monthly  pay 
for  soldiers  to  range  from  $30  a  month 
upward.  But  after  the  war  good  con- 
science and  justice,  not  legal  obligation, 
declared  that  such  compensation  was  in- 
adequate and,  after  much  discussion.  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  to  adjust  and  pay 
additional  compensation  for  the  services  of 
the  soldiers.  There  was  no  constitutional 
obligation  to  do  this. 

Congress  may  draft  the  soldiers  without 
providing  one  single  cent  of  compensation, 
even  during  the  period  of  service.  But 
would  Congress  do  such  an  unjust  thing? 
Members  of  Congress  know  that  they  are 
answerable  to  the  soldiers,  and  under  our 
system  of  government  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  finally  supreme.  Therefore,  the 
provisions  of  the  fifth  amendment  merely 
vonform  to  the  ideals  of  republican  institu- 
tions and  demand  a  just  exercise  of  the 
war-making  power. 

Equalize  Burdens  of  War  Through  "Power 
to  Tax" 

But  Congress  has  another  power,  un- 
restrained, unlimited,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  this  power  may  be  exercised  to 
insure  justice  in  distribution  of  the  bur- 
dens of  war.  It  is  the  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  do 
not  realize,  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  raised  and  expended  by  our  gov- 
ernment during  the  period  of  the  recent 
war  was  raised  by  taxation.  Many  con- 
servative and  experienced  and  well-in- 
formed men  who  had  intimate  contact 
with  the  administration  during  the  war 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there 
had  been  no  inflation  of  prices,  if  a  peace- 
time average  of  prices  had  been  maintained 
by  force  of  law  during  the  war,  the  money 
cost  of  the  war  would  have  been  reduced 
by  at  least  one-half.  The  average  price 
level  of  all  commodities  during  the  World 
War  was  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the 
average  peace-time  price.  Bringing  these 
two  facts  together,  we  find  that  if  prices 
had  not  become  so  much  inflated  we  could 
have  financed  the  war  merely  upon  the 
taxes  that  were  collected  and  without  the 
issue  of  a  single  bond ;  and  if  we  had  done 
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so,  we  would  have  been  today  debt  free 
and  would  not  have  a  mortgage  in  the 
form  of  bonds  upon  the  earning  power  of 
the  people  of  this  country  aggregating 
more  than  $20,000,000,000  that  will  re- 
quire the  labors  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions to  discharge. 

No  Drafting  of  Laborers 

There  has  been  much  confusion  of 
thought  and  much  loose  and  ill-considered 
utterance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
what  is  commonly  described  as  "universal 
draft,"  and  "universal  mobilization,"  and 
"drafting  of  wealth  to  make  war,"  and 
other  phrases  of  like  import.  Some,  with 
sweeping  and  irresponsible  generalization, 
have  declared  that  the  whole  nation,  with 
all  her  resources,  must  be  instantly  mili- 
tarized, that  martial  law  must  prevail 
everywhere,  and  that  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  even  children,  with  all  that 
they  have,  must  be  considerpf^  as  in  one 
mighty  camp,  subject  to  military  disci- 
pline, to  do  and  to  give  whatever  those  in 
authority  may  direct.  Some  have  leveled 
their  anathemas  at  men  who  labor  with 
their  hands  and  have  heretofore  received 
wages  of  8  and  10  and  15  dollars  a  day  for 
work  as  civilians,  while  soldiers  were  suf- 
fering and  dying  in  the  trenches  at  a  dol- 
lar a  day.  Others  have  directed  their 
maledictions  at  the  wholesalers  and  fore- 
stallers  and  engrossers  and  speculators  and 
manipulators  who  cornered  the  market  for 
essential  commodities  and  demanded  and 
received  fabulous  prices  and  profits,  be- 
came millionaires  in  a  day,  and  thus  capi- 
talized and  commercialized  the  calamity  of 
war  and  grew  rich  out  of  the  necessities 
and  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  the  nation. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  progress  in 
the  direction  of  legislation,  looking  to  a 
fairer  and  more  just  and  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  hardships  and  inconveni- 
ences and  sufferings  of  war,  has  been  de- 
layed by  reason  of  the  excessive  claims  and 
demands  of  some  of  the  advocates  of  such 
legislation.  Personally,  I  believe  it  would 
be  unwise  and  imprudent  and  imprac- 
ticable to  undertake  the  conscription  and 
militarization  of  manual  laborers,  whether 
for  use  upon  shipbuilding  or  housebuild- 
ing or  road  building  or  factory  work- 
ing or  farm  working  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
my  belief   that   only  the  fighting  forces 


and  those  agencies  directly  contributory 
thereto,  such  as  medical,  quartermaster, 
etc.,  should  be  taken  from  the  civilian 
population  by  selective-service  draft.  To 
do  otherwise  would  greatly  dislocate,  and 
might  paralyze  industry,  mining,  and  agri- 
culture. The  military  authorities  would 
not  and  could  not  know  how  to  distribute 
the  workers  among  the  factories  and 
farms.  The  psychological  factor  must  not 
be  ignored.  Human  beings  are  not  ma- 
chines. They  have  feelings  and  thoughts. 
There  are  limits  beyond  which  they  will 
not  endure.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  must  first  be  convinced  that 
a  war  is  just  and  worthy  of  any  sacrifice, 
even  death,  and  then,  when  it  is  declared, 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  force  of  law, 
will  compel  the  acquiescence  of  any  small 
dissenting  minority  into  conformity  with 
the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  nation  to  raise 
and  support  and  maintain  the  armies  and 
navies. 

No  Militarization  of  Industries 

In  like  manner,  enthusiasts  and  idealists 
have  maintained  that  all  the  material 
property  and  all  the  financial  resources  of 
the  nation  must  be  instantly  poured  into 
a  mighty  national  war  hopper,  there  to  be 
employed  as  military  experts  may  deter- 
mine necessary  in  the  conduct  of  war. 
Such  a  proposition  is  preposterous  to  prac- 
tical minds.  The  men  who  in  peace  time 
have  built  and  operated  industries  can 
operate  them  more  efficiency  in  war  than 
army  officers  can.  They  know  how  to 
manage  labor  in  order  to  get  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  If  all  property  were 
appropriated  and  commandeered  and 
dumped  into  the  war  machine,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  incomes  to  be  taxed,  and 
consequently  no  source  of  revenue  where- 
with to  pay  that  just  compensation  re- 
quired by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

A  Sane  Program  of  Justice 

Then,  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
program  for  the  conduct  of  war  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  more  just  and  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  burdens  of  war?  We  be- 
lieve that  the  war  is  the  whole  nation's 
business.  It  is  not  the  affair  merely  of 
those  in  the  army  or  the  navy.  The 
soldiers  and  sailors  have  no  more  at  stake 
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than  the  civilians  back  home.  The  war  is 
everybody's  business.  If  the  cause  of  the 
war  is  not  such  as  to  justify  a  contribution 
to  the  limit  of  his  qualifications  and 
capacities  and  resources  by  every  citizen, 
then  we  ought  not  to  be  in  the  war,  and 
Congress  should  carefully  consider  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  before  declaring 
war.  But  this  equalization  cannot  be 
theoretically  and  mathematically  exact  and 
ideal. 

It  is  a  practical  world  we  live  in,  and 
war  is  an  abnormal  condition  and  fortu- 
nately very  occasional  and  temporary,  and 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  result  in  the 
minimum  of  dislocation  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  existing  order  of  things.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  drafting  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
selective  service;  and  in  addition  to  the 
power  to  commandeer  and  take  necessary 
physical  property  without  delay,  subject 
to  consequent  compensation,  there  are  two 
outstanding  measures  that  should  be  taken 
at  the  outbreak  of  another  war.  We  should 
have  our  minds  made  up  in  advance  on 
these  matters  and,  if  possible,  the  outlines 
of  general  legislation  should  be  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  now  and  we  should 
not  wait  until  the  heat  and  excitement  and 
the  tumult  of  war  in  order  to  legislate. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  stabilization  of 
all  prices.  This  can  and  must  be  done  by 
the  fiat  of  law.  Only  the  emergency  of 
war  could  justify  such  an  artifical  and  un- 
natural mandate. 

Stop  Profiteering  by  Stabilizing  Prices 

The  stabilization  of  prices  as  contem- 
plated by  those  familiar  with  the  details 
essential  to  carry  out  this  program  of 
seeking  to  equalize  the  burdens  and  incon- 
veniences of  war  is  not  price  fixing  as 
ordinarily  understood.  It  does  not  mean 
picking  out  different  commodities  and  pre- 
scribing by  statute  the  prices  for  which 
the  same  may  be  sold.  But  it  does  mean 
taking  the  prices  of  all  commodities  as 
they  are  found  and  ascertained  to  prevail 
in  a  free  market  at  a  fixed  date,  say,  90 
days  before  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
prescribing  that  the  prices  so  prevailing 
shall  be  observed  in  transactions  between 
citizens  and  in  transactions  of  citizens 
with  the  government. 

This  is  fair  and  just.    The  price  of  any 


commodity  is  a  relative  matter,  econom- 
ically considered.  The  real  price  is  the 
quantity  of  commodity  or  service  that  must 
be  given  for  a  given  commodity  or  the 
quantity  of  service  or  commodity  that  may 
be  received  for  a  given  commodity.  The 
excuse  made  during  the  war  for  the 
pyramiding  of  prices  was  that  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  labor,  rent  and  interest,  and 
other  factors  going  into  other  commodities 
had  risen  and  were  continuing  to  rise,  and, 
in  order  to  meet  these  rises,  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  must  be  raised.  In 
turn,  labor  contended  that  what  it  had  to 
buy  and  the  rents  it  had  to  pay  had  gone 
up,  and  it  must  have  more  wages.  The 
merchants  claimed  that  not  only  had  com- 
modities advanced  but  store  rents  ad- 
vanced, clerk  hire  advanced,  and  taxes  ad- 
vanced, so  that  they  must  increase  prices. 
These  retail  prices  again,  in  their  turn, 
,  affected  the  wages  of  the  laborers  and  the 
prices  of  raw  materials.  So  this  vicious 
circle  swung  rapidly  around,  rising  con- 
stantly higher  and  higher,  to  the  terrific 
peak  of  more  than  250  per  cent  of  normal 
prices.  The  stabilization  of  prices  will 
eliminate  such  excuses  for  price  boosting, 
and  the  result  will  be  equality  and  fairness 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

"Pay-as-you-fight"  Program 

The  next  step  that  practical  men,  bent 
upon  seeking,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ideal 
of  justice  among  all  citizens  in  the  duty 
to  make  and  carry  on  war,  is  to  under- 
stand in  advance  that  taxes,  heavy  taxes, 
burdensome  taxes,  will  be  imposed  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
slogan  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
"pay  as  you  fight,"  so  that  as  the  soldier 
sacrifices  time  and  blood  and  life  in  carry- 
ing on  at  the  front,  the  taxpayer  back 
home,  conducting  his  business,  living  with 
his  family,  shall  contribute  from  his  sub- 
stance the  material  things  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  current  demands  of  the  fight- 
ing forces. 

The  issue  of  bonds  to  finance  the  war 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not 
entirely  eliminated.  Undoubtedly,  the 
tremendous  inflation  of  credit  and  cur- 
rency and  prices  during  the  World  War 
was  due  in  part  to  the  stupendous  issue  of 
bonds.  These  bonds  were  largely  carried 
by  being  floated   at  the   banks   and   the 
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credit  and  currency  of  the  people  were  al- 
most doubled.  But  some  may  protest  that 
to  stabilize  prices  would  eliminate  war 
profiteering,  and  to  eliminate  bond  issues 
would  prevent  inflation,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  unusual  stimulus  to  business 
and,  in  fact,  there  might  be  an  apparent 
stagnation,  thus  resulting  in  a  diminution 
of  incomes  which,  in  turn,  would  result  in 
a  diminution  of  income  taxes  and,  if  the 
war  should  be  financed  as  fought,  taxes 
might  be  so  heavy  as  to  amount  in  fact 
to  a  capital  levy.  That  chain  of  argument 
is  considered  by  its  makers  as  reducing 
the  pay-as-you-fight  proposition  to  an  ad 
absurdum.  But  I  refuse  to  be  frightened 
by  the  thought  of  even  a  capital  levy  in 
order  to  carry  on  war.  At  most,  it  can 
but  mean  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  existing  capital  reserves  of  the  people 
shall  be  taken  for  the  extraordinary  and 
urgent  needs  of  the  government  in  time 
of  war. 

Human   Life   Higher   Than   Material   Property 

Does  not  the  man  at  the  front,  and  all 
those  under  arms  co-operating  with  him  to 
make  his  fight  effective,  submit  to  a  capi- 
tal levy  to  a  very  real  and  even  terrific  de- 
gree? The  best  part  of  the  assets  and 
capital  of  the  young  man  is  his  body,  his 
health,  his  time — yea  his  life.  In  order  to 
defend  the  nation,  in  order  to  make  it 
secure  to  every  man  and  woman  within  its 
bounds,  in  order  that  all  may  equally  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  this  nation,  the  strong- 
est and  best  of  our  young  men  are  called 
out  to  give,  in  unstinted  measure,  the 
riches  and  vested  rights  of  health  and 
strength  and  life. 

Is  it  fair,  is  it  just,  is  it  in  conformity 
with  that  fundamental  American  concep- 
tion of  equality  of  rights  and  equality  of 
obligations,  that  some  of  our  citizens 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  their  all  to 
defend  the  nation's  rights  and  life,  and 
others,  at  the  same  time,  be  not  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  accumulated  capital?  I  recall 
these  words  from  the  inaugural  address 
of  President  Warren  G,  Harding,  March 
4,  1921 :  "There  is  something  inherently 
wrong,  something  out  of  accord  with  the 
ideals  of  representative  democracy,  when 
one  portion  of  our  citizenship  turns  its 
axjtivities  to  private  gain  amid  defensive 


war,  while  another  portion  is  fighting, 
sacrificing,  or  dying  for  the  national  de- 
fense." 

Justice  a  Factor  in  National  Defense 

To  make  effective  such  a  program  tend- 
ing toward  a  just  and  fair  distribution  of 
the  burdens  of  war  is  the  greatest  step  in 
the  scheme  of  national  defense.  It  will 
mean  that  all  the  resources  of  the  nation 
will  be  directed  instantly  upon  the  out- 
break of  war  to  the  making  and  gathering 
of  such  a  combination  of  human,  material, 
and  financial  resources  as  must  be  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  Further,  it  will  mean 
that,  among  the  men  who  are  fighting  and 
directing,  among  those  sacrificing  and  suf- 
fering, there  will  not  rankle  that  sense  of 
injustice  and  of  unfairness  at  the  thought 
that  others  are  not  only  escaping  from  the 
obligations  of  such  a  service,  but  are  actu- 
ally commercializing  the  nation's  needs, 
and  profiteering  upon  the  nation's  peril. 
There  is  an  inherent  and  indefinable  con- 
sciousness in  every  human  breast  of  what 
is  just  and  fair  and  right.  Education  may 
clarify  its  definition,  but  can  neither  create 
nor  destroy  its  existence. 

"Pay  as  You  Fight"  and  No  Profiteering 
Insures  Prudence 

While  this  program  of  invoking  all  the 
resources  of  the  nation  to  co-operate  in 
one  combined  effort  of  war  when  war  is 
inevitable  insures  military  efficiency,  yet 
it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  surest 
guaranties  that  our  nation  will  never  em- 
bark upon  an  aggressive  and  unjust  war. 
We  are  a  peace-loving  people.  We  know 
that  we  may  best  accomplish  our  mission 
to  build  up  a  great  Christian  civilization 
for  the  blessing  of  our  own  people  and  to 
serve  as  a  shining  example  to  all  others 
only  while  peace  prevails.  But  we  are 
vividly  conscious  of  our  obligation  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Eepublic.  We  feel  that  these 
ideals  can  only  be  achieved  under  con- 
ditions of  undisputed  national  security. 
Much  as  we  love  peace,  and  will  insist  to 
the  limits  of  patience  upon  its  preserva- 
tion, yet,  as  a  practical  people  knowing 
the  plain  lessons  of  history  and  the  teach- 
ings of  bitter  experience,  we  refuse  to  live 
in  a  fool's  paradise  and  to  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sands  of  a  false  sense  of  security. 
But  the  program  here  outlined,  of  no  war 
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profits  and  of  heavy  war  taxes,  will  prove 
an  efficacious  deterrent  to  the  rash  and  ill- 
considered  agitation  of  chauvinists  and 
militarists.  It  will  compel  certain  great 
financial  interests  that  control  the  mighty 
metropolitan  dailies  to  think  carefully  and 
to  speak  mildly  in  crucial  times.  If  the 
capital  that  controls  newspapers  knows 
that  it  cannot  profit  and  may  suffer  some 
of  the  burdens  of  war,  it  will  be  cautious 
and  prudent  in  editorial  utterances.  The 
man  on  the  street  who  knows  that  he  is 
unfit  by  age  or  physical  infirmity  to  bear 
a  soldier's  part  in  war,  will  restrain  his 
tongue  and  no  longer  agitate  for  war  if 
he  realizes  that  he  must  contribute  of  his 
substance,  even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Righteous  War  of  Defense 

With  all  selfish  motives  of  pride  and 
profit  by  war  eliminated,  with  the  hysteria 
and  delirium  of  war  excitement  checked 
and  restrained  by  the  thought  of  heavy 
financial  burdens,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
one  motive,  and  one  motive  only,  may  ever 
impel  the  good  people  of  this  great  Re- 
public to  take  up  arms  against  another 
nation.  That  motive  will  be  the  defense 
of  either  the  physical  integrity  or  of  the 
international  rights  of  the  nation.  With 
a  war  caused  by  and  based  upon  such  a 
condition,  with  a  situation  confronting  all 
the  people,  that  means  either  supine  sub- 
mission to  a  foreign  will  or  fighting  in  de- 
fense of  the  nation's  rights  and  life,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  any  war  de- 


clared by  Congress  will  be  a  just  war. 
Being  just,  being  righteous,  being  backed 
by  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people,  the  law 
of  selective  service  for  human  beings  and 
a  law  to  prevent  profiteering  by  the  stabili- 
zation of  prices  and  to  require  the  equi- 
table contribution  of  the  sinews  of  war  by 
those  having  capital  will  not  be  a  heartless 
mandate  to  compel  the  sullen  obedience  of 
the  people  to  a  harsh  war  program,  but 
will  be  merely  the  legal  measure  of  what 
all  the  people  will  cheerfully  do  to  defend 
the  nation's  cause. 

A  New  American  Slogan  • 

Therefore,  are  we  not  justified  in  ad- 
vancing one  step  further  in  the  crystalli- 
zation of  national  ideals  into  well-remem- 
bered phrases  that  express  the  heart  and 
soul  of  Americanism?  For  more  than  125 
years  American  citizens  of  all  sections  and 
of  all  parties  have  acknowledged  that  the 
essence  of  American  institutions  finds  a 
voice  in  the  phrase:  "Equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none."  To  that 
incomparable  expression  of  the  peace-time 
policies  of  our  nation,  let  us  now,  while 
the  lessons  of  the  late  war  are  still  fresh 
in  every  mind  and  heart,  write  upon  the 
statute  books  of  this  Republic  laws  look- 
ing toward  the  equalization  of  the  obliga- 
tions and  hardships  of  war,  and  phrase 
this  other  epitome  of  the  American  war- 
time policy  thus:  "Equal  burdens  and 
equal  sacrifices  for  all  and  special  privi- 
leges and  special  profits  to  none." 
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^I^HE  tourist  agency,  as  an  institution, 
J-  should  be  an  important  instrument 
for  peace.  An  already  extensive  and  still 
growing  business  of  conveying  sight-seers 
to  distant  countries  is  responding  to  a 
widening  interest  in  the  world  and  to  the 
increased  prosperity  (at  least  here  in  our 
country)  that  makes  possible  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  wanderlust.  Not  all  the 
travel  has  been  for  ordinary  sight-seeing, 
however,  especially  in  recent  years.  One 
interesting  feature  of  the  large  volume  of 


travel  to  Europe  has  been  the  increasing 
number  of  parties  who  take  their  vaca- 
tions abroad  for  serious  study;  to  meet 
people  prominent  in  politics,  social  move- 
ments and  education.  To  such  travelers, 
beautiful  mountains  and  lakes,  city 
streets,  majestic  cathedrals,  and  magnifi- 
cent art  gallaries  are  of  only  secondary 
or  incidental  importance.  To  such  per- 
sons Europe  is  chiefly  a  mosaic  of  minds 
and  a  complex  of  tendencies.  In  a  word, 
the  accent  is  on  the  human  side. 
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Naturally,  in  any  country  other  than 
the  British  Isles,  language  difficulties 
arise  to  some  extent.  For  example,  when 
the  tourist  students  assemble  in  Toynbee 
Hall,  London,  to  hear  some  noted  publi- 
cist tell  of  recent  economic  developments 
in  Great  Britain,  our  Americans  hear 
the  message  in  their  own  mother  tongue. 
When,  however,  the  party  visits  the  Sar- 
bonne  in  Paris  or  the  University  of  Berlin 
to  hear  the  distinguished  statesman  or 
scientist,  the  language  difficulty  that  arises 
is  a  real  one.  The  American  students  are 
not  primarily  linguists;  out  of  the  whole 
party — possibly  all  college-trained  men 
and  women — not  one-third  can  follow  ac- 
curately the  speech  in  French  or  German, 
and  the  number  is  much  smaller  of  those 
who  can  follow  both.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  such  a  study  journey  may 
extend  over  countries  where  four  or  more 
different  languages  are  native,  and  that 
scholarship  or  eminence  in  public  affairs 
seldom  parallels  high  linguistic  ability,  we 
realize  that  the  selection  of  lecturers  will 
usually  result  in  some  unhappy  compro- 
mise, such  as  a  second-rate  scholar  talk- 
ing poor  English — either  that  or  an  igno- 
minious resort  to  translations,  which 
are  always  unsatisfactory  to  the  degree 
that  they  have  to  do  with  technical  or 
much-involved  subjects. 

Man's  ingenuity  is  only  equalled  by  his 
patience  in  the  face  of  imagined  inevita- 
bility. The  race  had  existed  for  many 
thousands  of  years  before  anyone,  seem- 
ingly, had  given  thought  to  the  world-lan- 
guage problem,  other  than  to  express  a 
pious  hope  that  it  would  find  a  solution 
in  some  far-in-the-future  millennium. 
With  most  people  the  premise  of  always- 
has-been  has  ever  pointed  with  convincing 
certainty  to  the  conclusion  of  always- 
will-be.  The  idea  of  a  world  language  has 
always  been  regarded  as  something  vision- 
ary, quixotic,  and  "too  good  to  be  true." 
Meanwhile,  the  trouble,  always  a  serious 
one,  has  become  more  acute  as  civilization 
has  advanced.  There  is  not  only  more 
communication,  but  more  ways  of  com- 
municating. Every  invention  of  man  for 
the  spread  of  intelligence  brings  up  the 
problem  anew  and  with  greater  urgency 
demands  a  solution.  In  recent  years  the 
three  outstanding  causes  of  the  greater 
thought  given  to  the  problem  of  an  inter- 


national language  have  been  the  increas- 
ing number  of  world  conferences,  the 
growing  volume  of  commercial  exchanges 
and  tourist  travel,  and,  lastly,  the  radio. 
Yet  essentially  the  problem  is  all  one ;  the 
world  will  not  tolerate  separate  solutions — 
for  the  spoken,  the  printed,  the  telegraphed 
or  the  broadcast  word. 

In  spite  of  the  doubters,  an  interna- 
tional auxiliary  language  is  a  possibility, 
as  is  proven  by  the  already  attained  suc- 
cess of  Esperanto,  a  neutral,  synthetic 
speech,  easy  to  learn,  and  yet  so  ingeni- 
ously contrived  as  to  make  possible  the 
fullest  and  most  accurate  expression  of 
thought.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
speak  of  its  exceedingly  simple  structure, 
the  absolute  uniformity  of  its  pronuncia- 
tion by  whatever  Esperantist  spoken,  its 
already-attained  use  in  international  ex- 
positions, its  approval  by  chambers  of 
commerce,  statesmen  and  educational  au- 
thorities, and  the  recognition  given  to  it 
by  the  League  of  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national institutions.  Each  of  these 
points  would  make  an  interesting  story 
in  itself.  For  our  present  purpose  let 
us  consider  the  help  that  Esperanto  gives 
the  tourist. 

The  "Universala  Esperanto-Asocio," 
with  headquarters  in  Geneva,  has  a  "dele- 
gito"  or  consul  in  each  of  about  one  thou- 
sand places  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to 
render  gratuitously  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  foreign  visitor.  By  this  means 
the  tourist  is  directed  (and  even  con- 
ducted) to  his  hotel  or  pension,  given  as- 
sistance in  buying  his  railway  ticket, 
checking  baggage,  or  passing  customs  in- 
spection. He  may  be  conducted  to  the 
points  of  interest,  the  best  shops,  where, 
•by  the  help  of  the  "delegito,"  he  may  be 
saved  from  the  extortions  to  which  travel- 
ing Americans  are  frequently  subjected, 
and,  best  of  all,  he  can  be  given  the  needed 
introduction  to  certain  persons,  firms,  and 
institutions  which  the  traveler  may  wish 
to  visit.  The  many  thousands  who  have 
visited  foreign  lands  with  no  linguistic 
equipment  but  their  native  speech  and  the 
auxiliary  language  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  the  practicality  of  Esper- 
anto and  of  the  fine  spirit  of  helpfulness 
which  animates  their  fellow-thinkers  in 
their  relation  to  visitors.    No  tourist  agent 
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or  professional  guide  can  supply  the 
friendly  welcome  and  brotherly  service 
that  everywhere  await  the  Esperantist. 
The  bond  of  union  is  something  more  than 
the  mere  possession  of  a  language  in  com- 
mon ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  fine  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  a  better  world  through 
complete  mutual  understanding.  Yes,  one 
can  "get  along"  in  Europe  on  the  smatter- 
ing of  foreign  language  so  toilfuUy  ac- 
quired at  school  or  college — or  on  English 
alone,  for  that  matter — if  one  is  willing 
to  limit  one's  conversation  to  the  mere 
necessities  of  locomotion  and  nutrition, 
but  to  the  Esperantist  alone  belongs  the 
joy  of  meeting  foreigners,  as  many  as  one 
has  time  to  meet  in  any  journey  or  in  any 
visited  city — and  intelligent,  well-edu- 
cated folks,  too — and  of  conversing  with 
a  freedom  and  upon  a  linguistic  equality 
that  can  never  be  experienced  where  any 
national  tongue  is  the  medium.  A  con- 
versation in  which  even  the  "well-edu- 
cated" man  or  woman  must  be  content 
merely  to  "get  along"  with  the  foreigner 
is  a  poor  sample  of  twentieth-century 
efficiency.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the 
language  difficulty,  continually  reminding 
each  of  their  separate  nationalities,  it  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  high  idealism 
which  characterizes  the  forward  move- 
ments of  the  world.  Has  our  boasted 
modern  education  nothing  better  to  offer? 
Already  Esperanto  is  sufficiently  known 
among  the  scientists,  scholars,  and  edu- 
cators of  Europe  to  make  possible  the  pres- 
entation of  their  ideas  before  world  au- 
diences entirely  in  the  international  lan- 
guage. Concurrently  with  the  last  two 
Congresses  of  Esperantists  (Geneva,  1925, 
and  Edinburgh,  1926)  were  held  sessions 
of  the  "Somera  Universitato"  (Summer 
University),  thus  far  only  a  modest  be- 
ginning of  what  is  expected  to  develop  into 
an  institution  of  recognized  importance; 
nevertheless,  last  year  there  were  fifteen 
lecturers  from  ten  different  countries  of 
Europe,  representing  as  many  depart- 
ments of  learning,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, from  at  least  twenty-five  different 
nations,  was  above  three  hundred.  Es- 
peranto, during  the  last  half  dozen  years, 
by  its  use  in  scientific,  commercial,  radio, 
religious,  peace,  pedagogic,  and  other  pro- 
fessional conferences,  not  only  has  amply 
demonstrated  its  adaptability  for  the  busi- 


ness of  a  co-operating  world,  it  also  has 
strikingly  brought  out  the  fact  that  all 
over  Europe  and  even  in  the  Far  East  are 
men,  high  in  their  respective  fields,  able  to 
put  their  ideas  in  clear,  cogent  Esperanto 
before  international  audiences.  As  an  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Congress  recently  held 
in  Tokio  and  widely  advertised  in  certain 
American  newspapers  as  one  more  tri- 
umph for  English.  Here  a  letter  of  pro- 
test signed  by  sixteen  Japanese  college 
professors  in  favor  of  Esperanto  compelled 
a  reversal  of  the  chairman's  pro-English 
ruling,  after  which  addresses  were  made 
by  several  scientists  in  the  international 
language,  though  this  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  said  American  newspapers. 

One  of  the  tourist  companies  interested 
in  bringing  American  students  and  seri- 
ously minded  travelers  into  touch  with 
the  thought  and  cultural  activity  of  Eu- 
rope, the  "World  Acquintance  Tours,"  51 
West  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  plans 
to  demonstrate  during  the  summer  of  1928 
the  adaptability  of  the  international  lan- 
guage in  making  contacts  abroad.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  travelers,  instead  of  be- 
ing brought  into  the  presence  of  lecturers 
whose  command  of  English  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  will  prepare  themselves  for 
the  journey  by  a  few  months'  study  of 
Esperanto.  They  will  travel  in  parties 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  and  rep- 
resentative American  Esperantists,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  "Universala  Esper- 
anto-Asocio,"  whose  co-operation  is  al- 
ready assured,  the  desired  result  may  be 
attained.  Naturally,  this  plan  should  in- 
terest not  only  the  individual  thoughtful 
traveler,  but  more  especially  organizations 
concerned  with  peace,  intellectual  and 
moral  progress,  and  similar  world  move- 
ments. All  will  concede  that  a  world 
speech,  if  practical,  can  be  so  obviously  a 
priceless  boon  to  humanity  that  all  asso- 
ciations working  for  better  relations  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  earth  should  be 
interested  in  the  reports  which  impartial 
observers  of  the  Esperanto  movement 
bring  back  from  Europe.  Such  organiza- 
tions will,  it  is  hoped,  seek  representation 
in  one  of  the  parties  which  the  "World 
Acquaintance  Tours"  will  send  out.  Es- 
peranto claims  to  be  the  handmaiden  of 
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every  progressive  world  movement;  that 
it  is  an  easily  learned,  logical,  and  adapta- 
ble neutral  speech,  alike  the  property  of 
Briton  and  Bulgar,  Frenchman  and  Finn, 
German  and  Japanese,  Spaniard  and 
Swede,  and  serving  as  a  spiritual  bond  be- 


tween them  all  in  a  way  that  no  national 
tongue,  no  matter  how  widely  spread,  even 
pretends  to  do.  If  these  broad  claims  are 
well  founded,  no  forward-looking  person 
or  group  will  wish  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact. 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CHINA 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  (I)  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham, 
(II)  extracts  from  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George's 
speech  before  the  Midland  Liberal  Federa- 
tion, and  (III)  extracts  from  Mr.  Ramsey 
MacDonald's  speech  at  Daventry.) 

I.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SPEECH 
Over  a  year  ago,  in  a  speech  preceding  the 
departure  of  our  delegation  to  the  Tariff 
Conference  at  Peking,  I  outlined  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  toward  China  in 
these  words: 

Our  only  wish  is  for  a  strong,  united, 
independent,  orderly,  and  prosperous  China. 
We,  on  our  side,  will  contribute  all  we  can ; 
we  are  ready  to  meet  China  halfway.  We 
are  ready  to  relinquish  special  rights  just  in 
proportion  as  the  Chinese  Government  can 
assure  to  our  nationals  the  due  enjoyment  of 
the  ordinary  rights  of  foreigners  in  their 
country. 

This  has  been  and  it  is  the  policy  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  To  talk  about  British 
imperialism  in  this  connection  is  sheer  non- 
sense. In  the  Far  East,  above  all,  we  are 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  All  we  want  is  to 
keep  our  shops  open  and  be  on  good  terms 
with  our  countrymen.  We  realize,  no  less 
than  the  most  patriotic  Chinese  Nationalists, 
that  old  treaties  are  out  of  date,  and  we 
desire  to  put  our  relations  with  China  on  a 
basis  suitable  to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
We  have  long  felt  that  there  must  be  a 
change,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  negotiate  the  arrangements  for  this  change 
with  a  China  which  is  under  one  central 
government. 

There  is  no  such  government  in  China 
today.  But  the  demand  for  treaty  revision 
is  becoming — or  has  become — so  insistent, 
and  is  fundamentally  so  reasonable,  that,  in 
spite  of  aU  the  difficulties  involved  by  the 


prevailing  dissensions  among  the  Chinese,  we 
must  try  to  negotiate  this  change  with  the 
contending  governments,  even  in  the  midst 
of  civil  war.  That  this  was  our  intention 
was  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  memorandum 
of  British  policy  which  was  published  on 
December  2G.  It  is  difficult,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  pursue  the  policy,  but  we  shall 
persevere  in  the  attempt  because  we  feel  that 
it  is  the  right,  and  the  only  right,  thing  to  do. 

Desires  of  the  Chinese 

The  principal  matters  which  the  Chinese 
desire  to  see  changed  in  the  old  treaty  are, 
first,  the  extraterritorial  position  of  all 
foreigners  in  China,  by  which  they  can  only 
be  tried  in  their  own  courts  and  by  their  own 
laws.  Secondly,  the  tariff  provisions,  which 
prevent  China  from  raising  duties  on  foreign 
goods;  and,  thirdly,  the  quasi-independent 
status  of  the  foreign  concessions.  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  are  prepared  for  change 
in  all  these  points,  for  the  present  system  is 
antiquated.  It  is  unsuited  to  the  conditions 
of  today,  and  it  no  longer  provides  the  neces- 
sary security  or  protection  for  the  peaceful 
avocations  of  our  merchants. 

Two  days  ago  a  proposal  was  laid  by  our 
representatives  before  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties, both  in  the  North  and  South,  by  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  express  their 
readiness  to  recognize  the  modern  Chinese 
law  courts,  without  the  attendance  of  a 
British  official,  as  competent  courts  for  cases 
brought  by  British  plaintiffs  or  complainants. 
His  Majesty's  Government  also  stated  their 
readiness  to  apply,  in  British  courts  in  China, 
the  existing  modern  Chinese  civil  and  com- 
mercial codes  and  duly  enacted  subordinate 
legislation.  We  are  prepared  to  go  further 
than  this  as  soon  as  all  the  Chinese  codes 
and  judicial  administrations  are  ready. 
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As  regards  taxation,  we  are  prepared  to 
make  British  subjects  liable  to  pay  regular 
Chinese  taxation,  provided  that  it  does  not 
involve  discrimination  against  British  sub- 
jects or  British  goods.  This  would  include 
taxation  levied  under  a  national  tariff,  as 
and  when  such  tariff  law  ^s  promulgated. 
So  far  as  we  alone  can  efffe«'t  such  an  object, 
that  would  remove  the  last  obstacle  to  full 
tariff  autonomy.  As  regards  the  concessions, 
his  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  local  arrangements,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  port, 
either  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  admin- 
istration with  that  of  adjacent  areas  under 
Chinese  control,  or  for  some  other  method  of 
handing  over  the  administration  to  the  Chi- 
nese while  assuring  to  the  British  com- 
munities some  voice  In  municipal  matters. 

I  have  reminded  you  that  in  1925  I  said 
that  we  would  meet  China  half  way.  You 
will  see,  from  what  1  have  said,  that  we  are 
going  more  than  half  way,  but  I  am  certain 
that  this  is  a  right  and  wise  course.  We  do 
not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  inconven- 
iences and  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  but 
we  are  thinking  of  our  relations  with  China 
for  the  next  100  years.  These  proposals  can 
be  put  into  force  by  the  action  of  his 
Majesty's  Government.  For  the  moment, 
there  can  be  no  new  treaty,  for  a  treaty  can 
only  be  signed  and  ratified  with  a  recognized 
government  and,  owing  to  the  conditions  pro- 
duced by  civil  war,  we  cannot  recognize  any 
government  in  China  as  a  government  of  the 
whole  country. 

Continuing,  Sir  Austen  said  that  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  loose  and  uninstructed 
talk  about  the  recognition  of  the  Canton 
Government.  Recognition  implied  acceptance 
of  the  government  recognized  as  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  country.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment could  not  recognize  tJie  Government 
of  Canton  as  a  government  of  a  part  of  China 
only,  for  that  would  be  to  set  the  seal  of 
British  authority  on  the  division  of  China. 
Equally,  we  could  not  recognize  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canton  as  the  government  of  all 
China,  for  that  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  The  Government  of  Canton  con- 
trolled barely  one-third  of  China,  either  as 
regarded  population  or  area. 

There  are  people  in  this  country,  he  pro- 
ceeded, who  say  that  we  ought  to  abandon 
our  policy  of  strict  neutrality.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  people  in  all  classes  and  at  all 


times  to  feel  sympathy  with  the  growth  of 
liberal  ideas  in  foreign  countries.  But  this 
natural  sympathy  is  not.  in  itself,  a  justifica- 
tion for  active  interference  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  other  lands.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  they  alone,  can  and  must  settle 
what  government  they  shall  have.  Recog- 
nition by  foreign  governments  must  conform 
to  the  realities  of  the  situation. 

Anti-British  War  Cry 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  with  which  we 
are  confronted  at  the  present  time  in  dealing 
with  the  claims  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  deliberately  and  per- 
sistently used  an  anti-British  war  cry  In 
order  to  rally  their  adherents  round  the 
simple  and  eai.sily  comprehensible  banner  in- 
scribed "Down  with  the  British."  You  may 
ask  why  has  this  country  been  singled  out 
for  this  attack.  During  the  past  century  we 
have  been  pioneers  in  China.  It  was  our 
efforts  which  opened  China  to  foreign  trade 
as  a  result  of  what  is  called  the  "Opium 
War."  It  is  about  as  accurate  and  no  more 
to  describe  the  issues  of  that  war  by  the  title 
of  the  "Opium  War"  as  to  describe  the  war 
of  American  Independence  as  the  "Tea  War." 

We  were  the  principal  architects  of  that 
treaty  system  under  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  merchants  belonging  to  one  civiliza- 
tion to  trade  with  another  civilization  pro- 
foundly different  from  that  of  the  West.  Wo 
have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  uphold- 
ers of  this  system  during  recent  years,  when 
it  was  becoming  obvious  to  all  men  that  the 
system  itself  was  growing  antiquated,  and 
alien  influences  bave  not  hesitated  to  preach 
to  the  Chinese  that  we  are  more  responsible 
than  their  own  dissensions  or  any  other  na- 
tion for  all  the  ills  from  which  the  Chinese 
suffer. 

This  anti-British  cry  was  taken  up  by  the 
powerful  Nationalist  Party,  which  has  its 
ramifications  throughout  China  and  through 
all  Chinese  communities  abroad.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  dangerous  factor  in  our  re- 
lations with  China  at  this  moment.  The  cry 
has  been  used  to  arouse  the  fury  of  mobs 
against  us,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  government  which  now  claims  to  repre- 
sent the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party  is  willing 
and  able  to  control  this  mob  element  in  so  far 
as  its  activities  affect  our  relations  with  the 
Chinese  people. 

The  events  of  1925  provided  the  anti-Brit- 
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ish  propasaiidists  with  just  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial they  required.  At  Shanghai  there  is  a 
great  international  settlement,  governed  by 
an  elected  municipality,  which  was  at  that 
time  presided  over  by  an  American  citizen. 
This  municipality  has  its  own  police  force. 
In  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  mob  vio- 
lence, the  police  were  forced  to  fire  on  the 
crowd.  The  British  Government  had,  and  to- 
day have,  no  control  over  that  police;  but 
the  fact  that  the  police  were  commanded  by 
British  officers  was  seized  upon  by  the  propa- 
gandists to  represent  the  incident  as  an  act 
of  British  aggression.  In  ilie  same  way, 
when  a  armed  procession  of  Chinese,  or 
armed  men  mingling  in  a  procession  of  Chi- 
nese, opened  fire  on  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
cession at  Canton  and  the  troops  in  the  Con- 
cession were  obliged  to  fire  in  self-defense, 
the  fact  that  a  part,  though  only  a  part,  of 
the  force  were  British  was  seized  upon  as 
material  for  further  anti-British  propaganda. 

The  extremely  friendly  and  considerate 
attitude  of  the  British  Governm.ent  toward 
China,  as  shown  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence and  on  many  other  occasions,  was 
brushed  aside.  A  boycott  of  British  goods 
was  put  into  force  throughout  China  and, 
long  after  the  boycott  had  ceased  In  the 
North,  it  was  continued  at  Canton,  which  was 
the  center  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  claiming  to  represent  Chinese  nation- 
alism. 

The  Agitation  at  Hankow 

The  Nationalist  Government  at  Canton  has 
now  extended  its  authority  to  Central  China, 
and  with  it  has  spread  the  current  of  anti- 
British  agitation.  This  agitation  broke  out 
in  an  extreme  form  at  Hankow  on  January  3. 
Inflammatory  speeches  were  made  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nationalist  Government,  by  Boro- 
din, their  chief  Russian  adviser,  and  by 
others,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  and 
threatening  mob  attempted  to  break  into  the 
British  Concession.  For  a  whole  long  after- 
noon they  were  kept  at  bay  by  a  handful  of 
British  marines,  whose  admirable  discipline 
and  self-control  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances merit  all  the  praise  that  we  can 
bestow.  They  were  pelted  with  bricks  and 
they  had  justification  for  firing  in  self-de- 
fense. But  they  did  not  fire.  Some  of  them 
were  knocked  down  and  injured  and,  in  the 
course  of  bayonet  charges  necessary  to  rescue 
them,  two  Chinese  were  injured.  The  state- 
ment that  Chinese  were  killed  is  not  true. 


It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  mob  could 
not  be  held  back  indefinitely,  except  by  open- 
ing fire  on  them,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  action  would  have  led  to  an  attack 
in  force  on  the  British  Concession  and  to  a 
massacre  of  British  subjects,  many  of  whom 
were  outside  the  Concession  and  living  in 
Chinese  territory.  On  January  4  and  Janu- 
ary 5  the  rioting  continued.  The  Nationalist 
troops  undertook  to  keep  order,  but  they,  too, 
were  unable  to  preserve  order  without  firing 
on  the  mobs,  and  this  they  would  not  do.  It 
was  in  these  conditions  that,  by  an  act  of 
singular  self-restraint  and  great  moral  cour- 
age, sooner  than  provoke  a  bloody  conflict, 
the  British  authorities  upon  the  spot  evacu- 
ated the  Concession  and  left  the  Chinese  in 
possession.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
mob  violence  was  designed  to  provoke  the 
British  forces  to  fire  on  unarmed  Chinese 
and  to  lead  to  an  incident  such  as  would  have 
aroused  aU  China  and  have  farther  fed  the 
flames  of  anti-British  feeling. 

The  propaganda  train  was  all  prepared, 
already  laid,  and  even  a  respectable  body  like 
the  professors  of  Peking  University  have  lent 
their  name  to  the  calumy  that  Chinese  were 
killed  during  those  riots  by  British  marines. 
That  is  not  true.  Everyone  In  Hankow 
knows  it  is  not  true.  The  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment Itself  knows  that  it  is  not  true,  and 
in  its  latest  declaration,  has  tacitly  admitted 
that  not  a  single  Chinese  was  killed.  The 
seizure  of  the  British  Concession  was  an  out- 
rageous and  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  long- 
established  rights  of  a  peaceful  British  com- 
munity. It  was  followed  by  a  similar  out- 
rage at  Kiukiang.  It  M'as  clear  that  there 
was  no  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  British 
lives  in  Chinese  cities  under  the  authority 
of  the  Nationalist  Government  in  the  present 
revolutionary  state  of  affairs.  Another  in- 
cident might  lead  to  bloodshed,  and  it  was 
equally  clear  that  the  British  forces  on  the 
spot  were  insufficient  to  afford  protection  to 
British  subjects. 

Precautions  at  Shanghai 

It  was  obvious  that,  with  the  advance  of 
the  Nationalist  forces  on  Shanghai,  similar 
danger  might  threaten  the  large  British  com- 
munity residing  there,  and  the  immense  In- 
terests which  British  enterprise  has  built  up 
in  that  city.  Further,  whereas  the  compara- 
tively small  British  communities  at  Hankow 
and    Kiukiang    could    be    evacuated    in    an 
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emergency  to  Shanghai,  there  could  be  no 
such  speedy  evacuation  of  the  far  larger  Brit- 
ish population  in  that  city.  I  do  not  say — I 
am  far  from  saying  or  wishing  you  to  think — 
that  the  threat  of  bloodshed  and  massacre 
hangs  over  Shanghai.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  it  does  not.  But  it  would  be  a  clear 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  to  whatever  party  they 
might  belong,  after  what  has  passed  at 
Hankow,  to  leave  the  British  at  Shanghai 
without  effective  protection. 

We  must  have  a  force  there  sufficient  to 
protect  them  if  danger  arises,  and  if  such 
armed  force  is  sent  at  all  it  must  be  equal  to 
the  calls  that  might  be  made  upon  it.  His 
Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  decided,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  to  send  troops  to 
China  for  the  protection  of  the  British  com- 
munity of  Shanghai.  The  composition  of 
the  force  is  itself  a  guarantee  that  it  is  only 
Intended  for  strictly  defensive  purposes.  I 
hope  that  no  occasion  will  arise  for  its  use. 
There  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  hold 
Shanghai  if  we  can  obtain  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  what  has  happened  at  Hankow 
will  not  be  repeated  there.  The  military 
movements,  therefore,  which  fill  our  papers 
and  supply  them  with  pictures  for  their  pic- 
ture page  are  all  a  precaution,  a  necessary 
precaution,  and  nothing  but  a  precaution. 

His  Majesty's  Government  will  not  be  de- 
flected from  their  policy  of  patient  concilia- 
tion, nor  will  their  efforts  to  reach  satisfpc- 
tory  agreements  with  the  Chinese  authorities 
in  any  degree  slacken  or  cease.  On  the  con- 
trary I  heartily  welcome  and  I  reciprocate 
the  desire  expressed  in  his  recent  declaration 
by  the  Nationalist  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  for  a  settlement  of  treaty  and  other 
cognate  questions  on  the  basis  of  economic 
equality  and  mutual  respect  for  each  other's 
political  and  territorial  sovereignty. 

I  desire  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
make  this  friendly  settlement  more  difficult 
of  attainment  and,  for  that  reason,  I  refrain 
from  controverting  his  account  of  what  is 
past  history.  I  prefer  to  look  to  what  1  hope 
will  be  a  happier  future.  His  Majesty's 
Government  sympathizes  honestly  with  the 
genuine  desires  of  Chinese  Nationalism. 
"China  for  the  Chinese"  is  a  reasonable  cry, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  But 
"Kill  the  British"  and  "Drive  out  the  Brit- 
ish" are  the  ravings  of  a  mad  hatred,  and  it 
Is  not  in  that  way  you  can  deal  with  this  coun- 


try or  with  the  British  Empire.  We  are 
ready  to  assist  Dr.  Chen  and  any  other  Chi- 
nese authorities  who  are,  on  their  side,  ready 
to  show  a  disposition  to  deal,  in  a  statesman- 
like and  conciliatory  way,  with  the  serious 
difficulties  arising  from  a  revolutionary 
period  of  development  and  change  in  China. 
We  have  none  but  the  friendliest  feelings 
toward  all  Chinese  who  are  prepared  to  meet 
us  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  we  are,  even  now, 
actively  engaged  in  working  out  the  details 
of  an  equitable  basis  for  our  future  relatons. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  Chinese  will  dis- 
cuss our  proposals  and  exchange  views  with 
us  upon  the  method  of  negotiati')n  and  agree- 
ment customary  among  civilized  nations.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  no  further  incidents  will 
occur  to  mar  the  prospect  of  such  a  peaceful 
settlement.  We  cannot  neglect,  indeed,  the 
warning  of  past  events.  We  are  bound,  in 
case  of  need,  to  afford  protection  to  our  na- 
tionals from  violence  and  wrong,  and  we 
have  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  discharge  this  primary  duty  of  every 
nation.  But  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  wiser 
counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  the  patience 
which  we  have  shown  in  the  past,  and  the 
liberal  policy  which  we  are  pursuing  in  the 
present,  will  place  our  relations  with  the  peo- 
ple of  China  on  a  permanent  basis  of  mutual 
respect  and  friendship. 

n.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  SPPECH 

I  think  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  has  shown 
great  coura^^e,  gn^at  moderation,  and  con- 
siderable vision  in  the  general  lines  he  has 
pursued.  He  has  declined  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  those  who  would  resort  to  vio- 
lence for  the  setlement  of  that  problem,  and 
he  deserves  every  support  on  that  line.  But 
I  wish  he  had  behind  him  a  government  that 
commanded  or  merited  confidence.  If  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  to  secure  a 
settlement  in  the  mines  are  to  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  China  we  shall  end  in  inevitable 
disaster. 

I  do  not  retreat  one  step  from  the  position 
I  took  up  in  Bradford,  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  Chinese  problem  is  a  wise  and  prompt 
concession  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
Chinese — the  concession  of  justice.  I  as- 
sumed then,  and  I  assume  today,  that  the 
British  Government  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  protect  British  lives  and  British  property 
in  China,  where  the  thing  is  possible,  with- 
out risking  expeditions  into  the  interior.  No- 
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body  proposes  that,  not  even  the  government, 
and  therefore,  from  that  point  of  view  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion. 

But  you  must  do  more  than  that.  You 
have  got  to  get  a  settlement  of  this  problem 
and  get  it  quickly.  The  Chinese  Natlonists' 
demands  are  fundamentally  J'jst.  Let  us  ssee 
what  they  are.  The  first  is  the  abolition  of 
what  is  known  as  extraterritoriality,  and 
the  second  is  the  concession  of  complete  au- 
tonomy and  independence  to  China  in  the 
matter  of  her  revenue.  We  have  treaties. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  how  we 
fought  with  a  very  corrupt  dynasty  in  China, 
but  they  gave  us  very  special  privileges.  We 
were  the  first  to  impose  those  privileges  upon 
China,  and  we  imposed  them  by  force.  All 
the  other  powers  came  in  behind  us  and 
took  advantage  of  what  we  had  secured. 
But  as  we  were  the  first  to  impose  them 
upon  China  we  ought  to  take  the  initiative 
in  setting  right  that  wrong.  From  the  mo- 
ment Japan  became  a  great  power,  next 
door  to  China  just  across  the  seas,  and  took 
her  rank  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  those  treaties  were  doomed. 

You  could  not  deny  to  China,  with  her 
four  hundred  millions  of  population,  the  in- 
dependence that  fifty  millions  of  Japanese 
have  got  to  themselves  just  across  the  seas. 
The  moment  Japan  emerged  as  a  great 
power  these  treaties  were  doomed. 

You  cannot  get  the  whole  four  hundred 
millions  into  a  conference.  Let  us  get  them 
one  after  another.  Let  us  settle  with  the 
man  who  can  make  peace  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions,  and  then  we  can  deal 
with  the  other  gentlemen  afterward.  I  am 
convinced  in  my  heart  that  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  wants  to  make  peace.  But 
there  are  other  men  in  the  Cabinet  who,  the 
moment  there  is  any  military  business,  get 
very  excited.  You  cannot  trust  a  dipso- 
maniac with  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  there 
are  some  gentlemen  who  the  moment  they 
smell  gunpowder,  the  moment  the  war  bottle 
is  uncorked  and  they  hear  the  pop,  lose  con- 
trol completely. 

If  there  is  a  military  expedition,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  life  in  Shanghai,  let  us 
see  that  that  is  all  it  does,  that  you  do  not 
use  this  force  for  any  other  purpose,  that 
you  do  not  go  on  from  point  to  point,  that 
you  are  not  tempted  by  the  weakness  of  a 
force,  by  a  strategic  point,  or  by  a  peninsula, 


because  peninsulas  have  a  great  attraction 
for  some  people  in  the  Cabinet. 

Above  all,  let  us  have  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment. It  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  of  this  country,  and  I  speak  with  all 
the  gravity  and  seriousness  which  any  man 
can  command  after  deep  consideration.  We 
are  dependent  more  than  any  other  country 
upon  our  international  trade.  We  are  in  the 
seventh  year  of  unemployment.  Our  great 
trade  with  China  has  been  stagnant  for 
years.  Let  us  see  that  that  stagnation  does 
not  further  stagnate, 

in.  Macdonold's  speech 

What  is  the  problem  now  presented  to  us? 
It  is  simple,  and  will  only  be  complicated  if 
we  lose  our  heads  and  begin  to  get  fussy. 
We  have  delayed  too  long  in  handling  it  and 
have  allowed  its  difficulties  to  grow,  and  we 
must  tackle  it  as  it  now  presents  itself  to 
us.  The  Labor  Party  has  been  consistent 
throughout.  Our  simple  task  is  to  get  Chi- 
nese nationality  recognized  and  to  get  our- 
selves out  of  the  present  tight  position  with- 
out the  intervention  of  mobs  or  arms. 

We  have  to  turn  to  Mr.  Chen,  the  P'oreign 
Secretary  of  the  Canton  Government,  and 
say  "Your  Nationalist  demands  have  our 
complete  support,  but  we  must  warn  you 
that  that  if  you  cannot  control  mobs  no 
effort  of  ours  can  prevent  trouble,  or  keep 
those  Nationalist  demands  of  yours  in  the 
foreground.  Therefore  negotiate,  negotiate 
every  minute ;  do  nothing  but  negotiate." 

But  that  is  not  enough  for  us.  We  must 
also  turn  to  our  own  government  and  say, 
"Face  the  facts,  treat  China  as  you  do  Japan, 
get  out  of  your  entanglement  of  imposed 
treaties.  Your  Christmas  memorandum  was 
good.  Your  foreign  declaration  on  January 
22  was  excellent.  We  admit  you  have  the 
problem  of  the  protection  of  life  still  on 
your  hands.  Whenever  you  decided  to  send 
that  much  advertised  defense  force  you  be- 
gan to  play  with  fire.  By  pressing  Mr.  Chen 
to  negotiate  the  Labor  Party  has  done  more 
for  the  protection  of  life  in  Shanghai  than 
your  defense  force  will  do.  You  are  now 
bringing  another  element  on  to  the  stage, 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must  have 
a  reaction  diflferent  from  the  beneficial  one 
of  the  Foreign  Office  communique.  You  have 
to  estimate  your  risks  and  balance  them  up, 
and  when  doing  so  pray  remember  that 
your  actions  may  have  a  different  meaning 
in  China  from  what  they  have  in  Whitehall. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  (I)  Note 
presented  to  the  Soviet  Charg6  d' Affaires  in 
London  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  on  February  23,  1927,  and 
(II)  Note  presented  to  tlie  British  Charg6 
d'Affaires  in  Moscow  by  the  acting  Soviet 
Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  February 
26,  1927.) 

I.  SIR  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN'S  NOTE 

Foreign  Office,  February  23,  1927. 

Sib:  The  relations  existing  between  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
continue  notoriously  to  be  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory nature. 

On  the  4th  June,  1923,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment solemnly  signed  the  following  agree- 
ment: 

The  Soviet  Government  undertakes  not  to 
support  with  funds  or  in  any  otlier  form  per- 
sons or  bodies  or  agencies  or  institutions 
whose  aim  is  to  spread  discontent  or  to  fo- 
ment rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  .  .  .  and  to  impress  upon  its  of- 
ficers and  officials  the  full  and  continuous  ob- 
servance of  these  conditions. 

In  recalling  the  terms  of  this  agreement  in 
his  note  of  the  24th  October,  1924,  to  M.  Ra- 
kovsky,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  stated 
that— 

No  government  will  ever  tolerate  an  ar- 
rangement witli  a  foreign  government  by 
which  the  latter  is  in  formal  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  a  correct  kind  with  it  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  propagandist  body  organically 
connected  with  that  foreign  government  en- 
courages and  even  orders  subjects  of  the 
former  to  plot  and  plan  revolutions  for  its 
overthrow.  Such  conduct  is  not  only  a  grave 
departure  from  the  rules  of  international 
comity,  but  a  violation  of  specific  and  solemn 
undertakings  repeatedly  given  to  His  Maj- 
esty's Government. 

In  spite  of  this  warning  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive in  this  country  to  the  continuous  breach 
of  this  solemn  engagement.  So  long  as  the 
present  rulers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  be  they  technically  members  of 
the  government  or  members  of  the  Polit- 
bureau,  which  is  the  real  dominating  author- 
ity in  the  Union,  or  its  ambassadors  abroad, 
persist  in  making  public  utterances  in  defa- 
mation of  Great  Britain  or  in  advocacy  of  a 
world  revolution,  no  improvement  is  possible. 


His  Majesty's  Government  must  once  again 
draw  attention  to  the  warning  given  by  my 
predecessor. 

This  public  attitude  of  men  holding  high 
positions  in  Russia  is,  moreover,  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  profession  of  good  will 
given  privately  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  this  country.  For 
instance,  M.  Krassin,  late  charg6  d'Affaires 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  London,  informed  me 
in  October  last  that  he  was  instructed  to 
state  that  it  was  the  real  desire  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  remove  causes  of  difficulty 
and  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  His 
Majesty's  Government.  Yet  while  this  very 
instruction  was  being  carried  out  by  M. 
Krassin  a  regular  campaign  of  public  slander 
and  misrepresentation  against  Great  Britain 
was  in  progress,  and  not  even  the  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs  himself,  who  was,  at 
least  nominally,  the  author  of  these  instruc- 
tions, could  refrain  from  taking  part  in  this 
campaign. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  indeed  well 
aware  of  the  delusion  under  which  M.  Chich- 
erin  and  many  of  his  colleagues  are  suffering, 
that  Great  Britain  is  continually  occupied  in 
plotting  against  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  for  this  purpose  has  never 
ceased  to  guide  the  policy  of  such  countries 
as  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  and  Persia 
into  an  orientation  directed  against  Soviet 
Russia.  No  impartial  study  of  the  policies 
of  those  countries,  no  dispassionate  examina- 
tion of  acts  and  no  assurances  from  His 
Majesty's  Government  have  availed  to  dispel 
an  obsession  which  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  ill- 
founded.  Its  continuance,  therefore,  can 
only  be  based  on  a  rooted,  even  perhaps  tem- 
permental,  hostility  in  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  themselves  and  a  corre- 
sponding credulity  in  regard  to  false  reports 
from  interested  informants. 

M.  Chicherin  himself,  in  a  particularly 
hostile  speech,  delivered  on  December  6  to 
representatives  of  the  press  in  Berlin,  openly 
displayed  this  preference  for  bad  over  good 
sources  of  information.  Out  of  a  mass  of  in- 
accurate and  tendencious  statements  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  single  selection  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  distorted  vision  of 
British  policy  that  appears  to  haunt  the 
nervous  mind  of  M.  Chicherin.  He  declared 
that  the  British  periodical  the  Near  East  had 
threatened  Persia  with  trouble  fomented  by 
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Great  Britain  if  she  did  not  show  herself 
amenable  to  British  desires.  An  examination 
of  the  Near  East  would  have  shown  that  no 
such  threat  had  appeared  in  it  and  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  have  the  right  to  protest 
against  the  malevolent  bias  which  makes 
pure  inventions  the  basis  or  support  of  its 
policy. 

The  same  credulity  and  hostility  are  shown 
by  M.  Voroshilov,  People's  Commissar  for 
War,  in  his  speech  to  new  commanders  and 
political  workers  in  the  Soviet  army  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  as  reported  in  the  Soviet  press; 
and  by  M.  Unschllcht,  Vice-Commissar  for 
War,  in  his  article  in  the  Pradva  of  Septem- 
ber 15.  Extracts  from  the  speeches  referred 
to  are  attached  to  this  note  for  the  purpose 
of  reference. 

Again,  an  ambassador  of  the  Union,  M. 
Kamenev,  was  recently  reported  as  stating 
that  the  present  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  devoted  undue  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal welfare  of  the  Union  instead  of  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  revolution  in  foreign 
countries.  The  selection  as  ambassador  of 
a  man  who  could  make  such  a  complaint  is 
a  curious  comment  on  the  professed  desire 
of  the  Soviet  Government  for  friendly  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries. 

Even  more  aggressive  in  its  hostility  to- 
wards the  British  Empire  is  the  chief  organ 
of  the  Communist  party,  the  Politbureau, 
which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is 
the  real  Government  of  Russia  and  which 
cannot  escape  from  identification  as  such, 
despite  all  assertions  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  quote  from  the  speeches 
of  one  of  its  leading  members,  M,  Bukharin, 
at  the  conference  of  the  party  and  at  the  en- 
larged plenary  session  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  International  held 
in  Moscow  in  October  and  November  last. 
The  following  quotations  will  suffice  as  illus- 
trations of  his  attitude  on  these  occasions : 

In  the  event  of  the  further  victorious  ad- 
vance of  the  Canton  armies,  it  is  no  Utopia 
to  assert  that  a  victorious  Chinese  revolu- 
tion will  find  an  immediate  echo  in  the 
neighboring  colonial  countries — India,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Dutch  India,  All  this  makes 
China  a  mighty  center  of  attraction  for  the 
•colonial  periphery. 

The  English  miners'  strike  and  the  na- 
tional revolution  in  China  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  chief  spots  where  Communist  parties 
must  apply  their  efforts,  if  we  do  not  count 
the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  And  I  think  that 
as  regards  these  three  lines  of  policy,  we 


have  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be  pessimis- 
tic.   .    .    . 

We  must  be  ready  for  anything,  and  must 
continue  to  support  the  miners'  strike  with 
unrelaxed  energy.  That  is  why  I  think  that 
it  is  fit  and  meet  to  end  my  closing  speech  at 
our  fifteenth  party  conference  with  the  follow- 
ing cry :  "Hail  to  the  English  miners !'  .    .   . 

Even  should  the  Anglo-Russian  Committee 
be  fated  to  live  a  short  life  (a  prospect  which 
objectively  we  take  into  account),  we  have 
already  advanced  a  number  of  auxiliary 
trenches,  as,  for  instance,  the  Anglo-Russian 
Miners'  Committee,  &c.     .     .     . 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  must  now  con- 
centrate the  principal  and  central  attack  of 
the  Chinese  people,  of  the  Kuo  Min-tang 
and  of  the  Communist  party  into  a  war 
against  foi-eign  imperialists,     .     .     . 

Mighty  masses  are  marching  under  the 
Soviet  star,  under  the  banner  of  Communism. 
Comrades !  Our  proletariat  is  ready  to  do 
everything  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  world 
revolution  and  to  facilitate  the  process 
thereof.  Has  not  our  party  proved  that  it 
will  do  everything  necessary  to  defend  the 
cause  of  world  revolution?  .  .  .  During 
the  great  English  strike,  during  the  great 
China  revolution,  our  party — we  can  and  dare 
to  assert  this — has  shown  itself  in  the  fore- 
front. And  we  here  declare  that  if  history 
shall  produce  still  greater  tasks  we  will 
throw  all  our  forces  into  the  scale  of  world 
revolution  and  will  fight  to  a  victorious 
finish.    .     .     . 

These  attacks  by  M.  Bukharin  on  the 
British  Empire  received  the  direct  approval 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  a  speech  by  M. 
Rykov,  President  of  the  Soviet  of  People's 
Commissars,  on  November  3,  when  he  con- 
gratulated the  party  conference  on  the  una- 
nimity with  which  its  resolutions  had  been 
adopted. 

The  last  two  quotations  illustrate  the 
futility  of  the  pretense  that  the  attacks  on 
British  interests  in  China  are  not  instigated 
and  directed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
policy  of  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
those  attacks  is,  moreover,  openly  avowed  by 
M.  Karakhan,  late  Soviet  ambassador  in 
Peking,  in  his  speech  at  Vladivostok,  reported 
in  the  Rupor  of  October  10,  1926. 

Again,  M.  Semashko,  Commissar  of  Health, 
in  a  letter  published  in  the  Rahochaya  Gazeta 
on  September  11,  repeats  his  view  that  con- 
tests in  the  domain  of  physical  culture  be- 
tween Soviet  citizens  and  foreigners  "are 
only  admissible  where  they  respond  to  the 
Interests  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  country  in  question."  The  aggressive 
spirit  is  so  strong  that  all  other  considera- 
tions are  subordinated  to  the  cause  of  revolu- 
tion. 
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The  hostile  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  Soviet  press  is  also  notorious.  Disre- 
garding other  organs,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  the  Izvestiya  is  stated  in  a  decree 
of  the  Praesiduum  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  the 
official  organ  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  its  publishing  office  is  described  as 
a  State  organ  not  pursuing  objects  of  com- 
mercial profit,  and  it  is  exempted  from  all 
State  taxes.  The  Soviet  Government  are 
therefore  directly  responsible  for  what  ap- 
pears in  it — that  is  to  say,  for  such  things 
as  the  letter  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Communist  International  in  support  of 
the  general  strike  in  Great  Britain  (Izvestiya, 
May  8,  192G)  ;  the  leading  article  on  the  same 
subject;  the  appeal  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  in 
support  of  the  strike;  the  manifesto  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational (Izvestiya,  June  26)  ;  the  articles 
on  alleged  British  policy  in  Persia  (October 
2  and  8)  ;  and,  lastly,  the  grossly  insulting 
and  mendacious  cartoon  on  the  front  page 
of  the  issue  of  December  29  (depicting  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
as  applauding  the  execution  of  Lithuanian 
Communists),  and  the  leading  article  in  the 
same  number  on  the  same  subject. 

In  recording  this  deplorable  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  no  intention  of  embarking  on  a  con- 
troversy with  them.  Publicly  recorded 
speeches  and  articles  in  official  organs  are 
incontrovertible  facts,  about  which  no  argu- 
ment is  possible.  Nor  can  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment be  under  the  illusion  that  their  senti- 
ments have  passed  unnoticed  in  this  country. 
Not  only  have  they  been  reported  in  the 
daily  press,  but  from  time  to  time  men  of 
authority  have  been  compelled  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  indignation  inspired  by  the 
open  hostility  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
the  British  Empire  and  their  public  attacks 
on  British  interests.  To  embody  these  com- 
plaints in  a  formal  note  of  protest  might  in 
the  circumstances  seem  superfluous.  But  it 
is  right  that  there  should  be  no  misconcep- 
tion in  Russia  or  elsewhere  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
matter.  The  toleration  they  have  shown  to 
Soviet  agents  and  citizens  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  ignorance  of  their  designs,  nor 
must  it  be  taken  to  imply  acquiescence  in  the 
unprecedented  relationship  between  the  two 
countries. 


His  Majesty's  Grovernment  have  persist- 
ently striven  for  the  promotion  of  world 
peace.  In  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
grievous  outrages  and  injuries  to  British  in- 
terests committed  by  or  through  the  agency 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
they  have  drawn  only  upon  sources  of  in- 
formation already  open  to  the  whole  world. 
Thus  limited,  it  is  still  sufficient  to  show 
what  patience  and  forbearance,  in  the  face 
of  repeated  and  almost  unendurable  provoca- 
tion, have  been  shown  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  their  desire  to  avoid  any 
action  which  might  still  further  embitter 
pubic  feeling  on  either  side  or  add  to  the 
anxieties  of  other  nations. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Russia 
nor  with  its  form  of  government.  All  they 
require  is  that  that  government  should  re- 
frain from  interference  with  purely  British 
concerns  and  abstain  from  hostile  action  or 
propaganda  against  British  subjects.  But 
they  consider  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  the  gravest 
terms  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it 
is  dangerous  to  drive  public  opinion  in  the 
country,  and  that  a  continuance  of  such  acts 
as  are  here  complained  of  must  sooner  or 
later  render  inevitable  the  abrogation  of  the 
trade  agreement,  the  stipulations  of  which 
have  been  so  flagrantly  violated,  and  even 
the  severance  of  ordinary  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

His  Majesty's  Government  trust  that  this 
protest  and  warning  will  be  received  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with  the 
attention  they  require,  and  that  no  further 
cause  of  complaint  may  be  given. 
I  have,  etc., 

Austen   Chamberlain. 

II.    M.  LITVINOFF'S  REPLY 

Sir:  The  Soviet  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  in- 
terim in  Great  Britain  has  transmitted  to  me 
telegraphically  the  note  signed  by  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  which 
was  handed  to  him  on  the  23d  instant  and 
published  on  the  same  day  in  the  British 
press. 

The  note  begins  by  stating  the  quite  un- 
questionable fact  of  the  existing  unsatis- 
factory relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  The  imsatisfactory  character 
of  these  relations  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
attempts  to  explain  In  his  note,   as   he  so 
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often  did  in  public  speeches  in  Parliament 
and  outside,  by  alleged  infringements  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  obligations 
undertaken  regarding  Great  Britain  in  the 
domain  of  propaganda.  The  note  cites  textu- 
ally  the  agreement  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Government  on  June  4,  1923,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Soviet  Government  undertakes  not 
to  support  with  funds  or  in  any  other  form 
persons  or  bodies  or  agencies  or  institutions 
whose  aim  is  to  spread  discontent  or  foment 
rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  to  impress  upon  its  officers  and  officials 
the  full  and  continuous  observance  of  these 
conditions. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  said 
agreement  the  British  Government  has  re- 
peatedly addressed  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, directly  and  through  public  statements, 
reproaches  of  alleged  infringements  of  the 
said  agreement.  Rejecting  these  charges, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  always  demanded 
that  they  should  be  based  on  some  definite 
instances.  In  violation  of  the  obligation  un- 
dertaken in  the  same  year,  1923,  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  by  Lord  Curzon, 
the  then  Foreign  Secretary,  immediately  to 
bring  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment supposed  instances  of  infringement  of 
obligations,  not  allowing  such  cases  to  ac- 
cumulate without  making  charges  (Lord  Cur- 
zon's  telegram  of  May  29,  No.  127)  the 
British  Government  has  heretofore  preferred 
to  make  general  wholesale  reproaches  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  never  giving  details, 
except  in  one  case,  when,  during  the  gen- 
eral election  in  Great  Britain  in  1924,  there 
was  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cor- 
roborate an  accusation  by  reference  to  the 
well-known  and  so-called  "Zinovieff  letter" 
of  the  then  President  of  the  Executive  C!om- 
mittee  of  the  Communist  International. 

The  Soviet  Government,  though  immedi- 
ately declaring  that  it  could  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  actions  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  which  was  directed  and 
controlled  by  delegates  of  the  Communist 
parties  of  various  countries,  in  view  of  the 
special  political  r61e  which  the  latter  might 
play,  agreed  to  submit  it  to  any  expert  ex- 
amination and  accept  the  decision  of  any 
arbiter.  The  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment declined  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment could  not  be  understood  otherwise 
than  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  accusation, 


and  since  then  the  forgery  of  the  letter  has 
evoked  no  more  doubts  from  anyone,  includ- 
ing Labor  circles,  holding  power  in  England 
when  the  accusation  was  proffered. 

Thus,  the  only  definite  charge  was  based 
on  a  faked  document,  the  so-called  "Zino- 
vieff letter."  At  the  same  time  none  of  the 
persons  who  misinformed  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  punished,  although  that  forged 
letter  at  one  time  created  a  threat  to  peace 
and  strained  to  the  utmost  the  relations  of 
the  two  States  and  left  its  mark  on  the 
whole  subsequent  development  of  Anglo- 
Soviet  relations. 

With  reference  to  the  agreement  of  June 
4,  1923,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  note,  does  not  adduce  a  single 
instance  of  the  infringement  by  the  Soviet 
Government  of  this  agreement,  namely,  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  "spreading  dis- 
content or  fomenting  rebellion  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Empire." 

The  British  Government's  note  only  enum- 
erates a  series  of  public  utterances  by  Soviet 
leaders  in  Russia  and  newspaper  articles 
in  the  Soviet  press.  I  must,  therefore,  men- 
tion the  fact  that  between  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  Great  Britain  there  exist  no 
agreements  limiting  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
two  countries.  Just  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  undertake  the  obligation  on 
behalf  of  its  citizens  to  praise  or  not  to 
criticize  the  social  and  political  order  of  the 
Soviet  State,  so  the  Soviet  Government 
undertook  no  obligation  on  behalf  of  its  citi- 
zens that  they  should  praise  or  not  criticize 
the  social  and  political  order  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  capitalist  countries  generally. 

The  trade  agreement  of  1921,  of  the  in- 
fringement of  which  the  Soviet  Government 
has  also  been  repeatedly  and  without  foimda- 
tion  accused,  a  clause  dealing  with  propa- 
ganda binds  the  two  parties  only  to  "refrain 
from  hostile  actions  or  imdertakings  against 
the  other  party,  and  from  conducting  out- 
side its  own  borders  any  official  propaganda, 
direct  or  indirect,  against  the  institutions  of 
the  British  Empire  or  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic." 

To  bring  published  or  verbal  utterances 
made  within  Soviet  Russia  within  the  scope 
of  the  agreement  of  1923  or  the  agreement 
of  1921  is  an  arbitrary  extension  of  the 
limits  of  these  agreements. 
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I  could  produce  numerous  examples  of 
the  wide  use  and,  unfortunately,  most  im- 
moderate abuse  of  the  right  to  engage  in 
propaganda  within  Great  Britain  against  the 
Soviet  Government  by  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  I  will  strictly  limit  myself 
to  but  a  few  examples.  In  his  speech  at 
Watford,  on  June  20,  Lord  Birkenhead,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  referred  to  the  So- 
viet Government  as  a  "gang  of  assassins  and 
robbers"  (the  Morning  Post  Jnue  22,  1925). 
At  a  Conservative  meeting  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  attacking  the  British  Socialists, 
declared :  "Behind  all  this  sinister  and  un- 
wholesome movement  stood  the  dark  power 
of  Moscow.  There  we  had  what  we  had 
never  before,  a  band  of  cosmopolitan  con- 
spirators gathered  from  the  underworld  of 
the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America  in 
despotic  possession  of  the  still  great  re- 
sources of  what  was  once  a  mighty  and  fa- 
mous Empire,  Russia"  (the  Morning  Post, 
November  30,  1925).  At  Bolton  Mr.  Churchill 
spoke  of  the  Soviet  Government  as  "dark 
conspirators  in  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow"  (the 
Daily  Telegraph,  June  22,  192«'>). 

Similar  attacks  can  be  found  iu  the  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Amery,  the  Colonial  Secretary; 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Secretary  for  Air;  Sir 
Laming  Worthington-Evans,  Secretary  for 
War,  and  others,  not  to  mention  their  sup- 
porters in  the  Conservative  Party,  such  as 
Mr.  A.  T.  Cook,  who  at  the  Conser\ative 
conference  at  Scarborough  on  October  7, 
1926,  called  the  Soviet  Government  "a  group 
of  international  murderers"  (the  Morning 
Post,  October  8,  192G),  Commander  Locker- 
Lampson,  Sir  William  Davison,  and  others. 

Still  sharper  attacks  against  the  Soviet 
Union  abound  in  the  press  of  the  ruling  Con- 
servative Party  every  day,  abusing  Soviet 
institutions,  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
representatives  in  London,  and  spreading  in- 
credible and  fantastic  lies  about  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that 
the  British  representatives  in  Moscow  are 
enjoying  the  same  diplomatic  privileges  as 
the  representatives  of  other  countries,  and 
have  never  been  subjected  to  insults  or  abuse 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  press,  as  were  the 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
London  on  the  part  of  the  British  Conserva- 
tive press.  It  is  impossible  to  find  either  in 
the  Soviet  press  generally  or  in  the  articles 


and  speeches  to  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment refers  in  its  note  any  sharp  attacks 
against  Great  Britain  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  as 
anti-British  propaganda  such  things  as  an 
analysis  or  estimate  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  British  Government  and  its  attitude  to- 
wards the  Soviet  Union,  or  arguments  by 
the  principal  party  leaders  alx)ut  the  In- 
evitability of  world  revolution  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  national  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  East,  still  less  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  People's  Commissary  of  Pub- 
lic Health  concerning  the  significance  of 
physical  culture  from  the  vicw;)oiut  of  the 
revolutionary  Labor  movement  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  KamenefC  as  ambassador  to 
Italy,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Anglo- 
Soviet  relations  and  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Italian  Government.  Within  the  limits  of 
his  party  activity,  Kameneff  has  voiced  his 
opinions  concerning  the  tasks  of  his  party. 

Regarding  the  Izvestia,  which  is  considered 
as  the  oflficial  organ  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee,  since  in  it  all  the  decrees  and 
decisions  of  the  government  must  be  pub- 
lished, it  may  be  said  that  this  paper  has 
one  of  the  largest  circulations  and  caters  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  who  must 
be  given  all  the  information  interesting  to 
them,  including  manifestos  and  resolutions 
of  the  Soviet,  as  well  as  of  party  institu- 
tions. The  oflSce  publishing  this  paper  can 
no  more  accept  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tents of  such  kinds  of  manifestos  and  reso- 
lutions than  it  can  for  reports  which  it  prints 
of  utterances  and  statements  made  against 
the  Soviet  Government,  including  the  above- 
quoted  speeches  by  British  ministers.  Here 
again  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  publish- 
ing within  the  Soviet  Union  of  any  reports 
of  any  verbal  statement  does  not  infringe 
any  obligation  undertaken  by  the  Soviet 
Government  whatsoever. 

Particular  dissatisfaction  has  apparently 
been  caused  the  British  Government  by  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Soviet  leaders  con- 
cerning the  anti-Soviet  course  of  British 
policy  in  third  countries.  But  with  no  less 
justification  and  foundation  could  be  char- 
acterized as  delusions  the  constant  refer- 
ences made  by  the  politicians  and  members 
of  the  British  Government  to  the  alleged 
omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  so-called 
"Soviet  agents,"  who  are  represented  as  be- 
ing responsible  for  all  or  any  difficulties  in 
the  British  Empire  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  Soviet  Government  deplores  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain  indicated  in 
the  British  Government's  note.  It  believes, 
however,  that  to  explain  these  regrettable 
circumstances  by  mutual  accusations  and  an 
unfriendly  tone  in  the  press  of  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  to  take  cause  for  effect  and 
vice  versa. 

The  Soviet  Government  would  likewise 
consider  it  incorrect  and  undignified  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  these  conditions  in  physio- 
logical or  psychological  characteristics  of 
these  or  other  British  statesmen.  It  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  abnormality  of 
these  relations  consists  not  only  in  the  fact 
that  the  representations  made  by  the  two 
countries  do  not  correspond  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  development  of  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Government, 

What  also  matters  is  that  in  its  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  the  British  Govern- 
ment consciously  infringes  the  usual  inter- 
national customs  and  even  elementary  de- 
cency. It  periodically  thrusts  in  the  face  of 
the  Soviet  Government  indefinite  and  un- 
founded accusations,  refusing  even  to  discuss 
them;  it  avoids  settling  mutual  claims  and 
complaints,  either  diplomatically  or  through 
special  conferences,  committees,  or  delega- 
tions; declining  the  usual  diplomatic  ways 
of  settling  conflicts,  it  permits  itself  to  talk 
to  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  tone  of 
threats  and  ultimatums;  and,  lastly,  it  ig- 
nores the  constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics,  making  insistent  attempts  in  its 
notes  to  substitute  party  or  even  inter- 
national institutions  for  the  formal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union. 

The  same  abnormality  of  relations  is  also 
expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  its  note  permitted  itself  an  un- 
heard of  and  unprecedented  tone  towards  M. 
Tchitcherin,  the  Soviet  People's  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  position  which  the 
British  Government  has  established  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  State  encourages  the 
hostile  campaign  which  finds  expression  In 
the  coarsely  abusive  statements  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  on  the  part  of  members  of 
Parliament  and  even  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  British  press. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  constant  at- 
tempts by  the  British  Government  to  mini- 
mize and  even  annul  the  importance  of  the 
fact  of  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  rela- 


tions, together  with  the  authoritative  Infor- 
mation possessed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
regarding  the  continued  attempts  by  individ- 
ual members  of  the  British  Government  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  ex-Tsarist 
diplomats  and  counter-revolutionary  repre- 
sentatives working  in  favor  of  another  in- 
surrection, will  not  allow  public  opinion  In 
the  Soviet  Union  to  forget  the  role  played 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  first  Insurrection. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  note.  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  deemed  it  timely  and  fit  to  ad- 
'Vance  the  threat  of  a  complete  rupture  In 
commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  in  the 
event  of  the  Soviet  Government  not  comply- 
ing with  the  new  demands,  which  do  not 
arise  from  the  existing  Anglo-Soviet  agree- 
ments and  the  mutual  formal  obligations. 

In  declaring  that  threats  against  the  Soviet 
Government  will  have  no  intimidating  effect 
upon  anyone  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
Government  takes  the  liberty  to  express  its 
firm  conviction  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
trade  agreement  in  1921  and  the  subsequent 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  corre- 
sponded to  Interests  and  necessities  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  those 
of  the  British  Empire.  If  the  present  Brit- 
ish Government  believes  that  the  rupture  of 
Anglo-Soviet  trade  and  all  other  relations  is 
called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  British  people 
and  will  serve  the  British  Empire  and  cause 
general  peace,  then,  of  course,  it  will  act  In 
a  suitable  manner,  assuming  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences. 

On  Its  part,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
firms that  the  statements  of  the  late  M. 
Krassin,  quoted  in  the  note  of  the  British 
Government,  concerning  the  desirability  of 
removing  all  difficulties  existing  between  the 
two  countries  and  everything  giving  ground 
for  mutual  complaint  and  of  establishing 
quite  normal  relations  actually  correspond  to 
the  Immutable  and  sincere  wishes  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  In  accordance  with  the 
decision  for  peace  of  the  toiling  masses  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  are  in  entire  con- 
formity with  the  same  aspirations  of  the 
popular  masses  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Government  will  in  future  also  pursue  its 
peace-loving  policy,  which  exclude5s  all  ag- 
gressiveness towards  other  countries.  It  will 
welcome  the  British  Government  sincerely 
if  It  will  go  to  meet  it  on  this  path. 

I  have,  &c,, 

Maxim  Litvinokf. 
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News  in  Brief 


The  Philippine  chaptee  of  the  Amebican 
Red  Cross  is  caring  for  seventy-five  refugees 
from  China  and  announces  ttiat  it  is  prepared 
to  take  care  of  as  many  as  may  need  help. 

The  Tacna-Aeica  Boundaky  Commission, 
composed  of  Gen.  J.  J.  Morrow,  American 
chairman,  and  one  commissioner  each  from 
Chile  and  Peru,  will  meet  for  final  delibera- 
tions in  Washington  in  April. 

A  Pan  -  American  School  of  Nobth 
America  has  been  established  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  teaching  of  the  languages,  history,  and 
geography  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 
Commercial  subjects  also  will  receive  atten- 
tion in  this  school. 

Two  German  Engineers  in  Mexico  pro- 
pose the  building  of  a  ship  railway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Steamers  would 
enter  a  floating  dock  on  tracks,  be  elevated, 
and  carried  on  thirty  parallel  rails  across 
the  isthmus.  On  the  farther  side  they  would 
again  be  launched  and  go  on  their  way.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  seven  hours  would 
be  consumed  in  transit. 

The  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States  went  out  of  ex- 
istence February  9.  Settlements  represented 
in  the  work  of  the  commission  aggregated 
$9,811 ,094,CK>4  and  included  agreements  with 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Esthonia,  Finland, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Jugoslavia. 

Mexico,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Second  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress,  in  1915,  has  since  been  study- 
ing and  educating  people  in  backward  regions 
of  her  territory.  The  Valley  of  Teotihuacan, 
a  region  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital, 
is  occupied  by  a  race  which  was  highly  civil- 
ized 8,000  years  ago,  but  was  four  centuries 


behind  the  times  in  1915.  These  people  are 
now  assisted  to  modern  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene and  are  receiving  education  in  letters 
and  the  arts.  Other  provinces  are  still  sub- 
jects of  study. 

A  Europe-Argentine  mail  service  by  plane 
and  steamer  has  been  arranged  by  a  French 
transportation  company.  The  mails  will  be 
dispatched  from  Toulouse  by  aeroplane  to  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  There  they  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  steamer  which  will  take  them  to 
the  island  of  Fernando  Noronha,  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  where  they  will  be  picked  up  and 
taken  on  by  aeroplane  to  Buenos  Aires.  The 
contract  is  for  ten  years  and  service  is  to 
begin  September  1. 

A  SCHOOL  or  foreign  service  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Santiago,  Chile,  by  Senor  Don 
Miguel  Cruchaga,  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife.  The  am- 
bassador expects  to  arrange  for  the  exchange 
of  students  and  professors  with  the  Foreign 
Service  School  of  Georgetown  University, 
D.  C. 

The  once-important  Volga  River,  Russia, 
has  recently  become  so  choked  with  sand  bars 
that  little  navigation  is  possible  above 
Nijni-Novgorod. 

Henry  Ford's  "Peace  Ship"  of  1915-16  has 
been  used  as  the  theme  of  a  tragedy  by  a 
young  German  playwright  and  has  been  pro- 
duced in  several  German  and  Polish  cities. 
Mr.  Ford  and  other  actual  voyagers  in  the 
expedition  are  impersonated  in  the  drama. 

The  American  Treaty  with  Panama  is  to 
be  re-negotiated,  following  its  rejection  by 
the  National  Assembly  of  Panama.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  find  a  formula  which  will 
conserve  the  clauses  considered  essential  by 
the  United  States,  but  more  generally  accept- 
able in  Panama.  Consideration  of  the  treaty 
will  be  more  effective,  it  is  felt,  when  the 
present  popular  anti-American  outcry  has 
waned. 

An  international  conference  on  electric 
high-tension  lines  will  be  held  in  Paris  in 
June.  At  the  last  meeting,  in  1925,  27  coun- 
tries, 50  associations,  and  500  individual 
members  were  represented,  Including  the 
United  States. 
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Competitive  plans  are  shobtlt  to  be  sub-  American  investments  in  Mexico,  under 

ifiTTED  by  architects  for  the  United  States  date   of   January   24,    1927,   as   reported   by 

building  to  be  erected  at  the  international  ex-  American    consular    officers,    December    15, 

position  at  Seville,  Spain,  scheduled  to  open  1926,  were  as  follows: 
October  12,  1928. 

Rural  property  $166,047,000 

A  national  economic  council,  under  the  Urban  property    35,771,000 

presidency  of  M.   Poincarg,   was   lately   con-  ^^^  lands 318,638,000 

voked  in  France.     It  groups  the  representa-  ^^efineries   50,070,000 

tives  of  capital  and  labor  and  the  consuming  ^^iJies 317,427,000 

public  besides  the  State.     It  is  proposed  to  Smelters   25,180,000 

accelerate  house  building  and  generally  en-  Timber    10,935,000 

courage   enterprises    which   provide    employ-  Railways    248,158,000 

meat.  Manufacturing  enterprises 27,716,000 

Merchandising  enterprises 26,140,000 

Rear   Admiral   Julian   L.    Latimer,   com-  ^^^^^^^  utilities 30,799,000 

manding    the    Special    Service    Squadron    in  Concealed  interests   6,938,000 

Nicaraguan  waters,  has  requested  permission  Miscellaneous  investments  not 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send  "all  included  above  125,242,000 

canned  milk  that  our  vessels  can  spare"  to 

Chinandega,    Nicaragua,    for    suffering    chil-  $1,389,061,000 
dren  in  that  city  rendered  destitute  as  a  re- 
tilt  of  the  battle  at  that  place.  President  Coolidge  has  lately  appointed 

three    men    from    the    State    Department    to 

Spanish  colonists  are  settling  in  Santo  ministerial  posts  abroad.     They  are  Mr.  I^e- 

Domingo  with  considerable  success,  accord-  land  Harrison,  to  be  Minister  to  Sweden ;  Mr. 

ing  to  the  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Depart-  J.  Butler  Wright,  Minister  to  Hungary;  and 

ment  of  Labor.     Each  family  is  given  ten  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Wilson,  to  be  Minister  to  Swit- 

acres  and  necessary  equipment  for  farm  de-  zerland. 
velopment. 

On  February  1  Belgium  removed  the  20 

A  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  RAILWAY  per  cent  hotel  tax  levied  on  foreigners.     A 

MATERIAL   to   the   value   of  40  million   gold  2  per  cent  transmission  tax  still  remains  in 

marks  has  been  given  by  the  Rumanian  State  force. 
Railways   to   the   German   Vereinigte   Stahl- 

werke.    The  deliveries  will  be  made  on  repa-  the  Mexican  Government  Is  to  establish 

rations  account  and  cover  a  period  of  five  three  new  agricultural  schools  in  1927.    It  is 

y^^^^-  President   Calles'   plan   to   have,   eventually, 

agricultural  education  centers  in  every  State 

The  Post   Office   Department  has   com-  ^^  ^.j^^  Republic 
pleted    reciprocal    arrangements    during   the 

past   year   with   twenty-three   foreign   coun-  drinkwater's  play,  "Abraham  Lincoln," 

tries  for  special  delivery  mail  service.    Until  v,^.,,                    ^  ,        ^^      ^          ^.^i, 

^        ,               ,,          ,  has  lately  been  presented  on  the  stage  of  the 

a   year  ago   Canada  was   the   only   country  ^-  ^.       ,  mu     ^      «     t>             ^      v,    , 

4.-        J.I.     TT  -i.  J    c,i.  i.       J.,    J.       .  .,  National  Theater  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
granting   the   United    States    that   privilege. 

The  countries  which  have  now  entered  into  m        t-t            «                                    .     ^ 

.,            .          ,                    ^                   ^  ,.  The  United  States  participated  in  four 

the    reciprocal    agreement    are    as    follows :  ^  ^, 

Austria,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,   Cuba,  °^  ^^^  ^'^^^  meetings  of  League  of  Nations 

Czechoslovakia,    Denmark,    Finland,    France,  committees  held  in  Geneva  in  March.     The 

Great   Britain   and   Northern    Ireland,   Ger-  ^P^^^^^   Committee   for   the    Supervision   of 

many,    Hungary,    Irish    Free    State,    Italy,  ^^^  Private  Manufacture  of  Arms  began  on 

Japan,      Lithuania,     Netherlands,      Norway,  March     14.       Hugh     Gibson,     Minister     to 

Panama,     Poland,     Portugal,     Sweden,     and  Switzerland,  represents  this  country  on  that 

Switzerland.    In  a  short  time  similar  arrange-  committee.     The  Health   Committee  met  on 

ments  are  expected  to  be  consummated  with  the  14th  also,   to   study  proposals   on   ques- 

the  remaining  important  countries  in  the  Uni-  tion    of    international    laws    on    causes    of 

versal  Postal  Union.  death.      The    Preparatory    Commission    for 
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Disarmament  convened  on  March  21,  at 
which  Mr.  Gibson  represented  this  country. 
On  March  22  the  Committee  on  Progressive 
codification  of  International  Law  met  to 
study  reports  of  various  governments,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States. 

An  exhibit  showing  the  growth  of  the 
PEACE  movement  in  different  countries  is  to 
be  held  in  Munich,  Germany,  April  22.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  means  to  encourage  peace 
workers  in  Germany,  to  give  them  a  visual 
demonstration  of  the  greater  numbers  work- 
ing for  tbe  same  cause,  especially  in  England, 
France,  and  America. 

By  339  votes  to  175  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  March  8,  approved  Premier  Poin- 
car6's  policy  in  making  provisional  debt 
arrangements  such  as  those  just  assented  to 
by  England  and  the  United  States,  while 
postponing  the  question  of  ratification  of  the 
Washington  and  London  agreements. 

Japanese  sufferers  from  the  earth- 
quake and  fires  of  March  8  received  immedi- 
ate expression  of  sympathy  and  offers  of 
assistance  from  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Japan  was  quick  to  profiler  aid  when  Florida 
was  stricken  by  hurricane  last  September 
and  contributed  over  $46,000. 

The  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  has  gathered  and  recently 
published  membership  statistics.  Of  the 
fifty-four  member  societies  thirty  have  in- 
creased their  membership  the  last  year.  The 
United  States,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany 
has  each  more  than  a  million  members.  The 
ratio  of  membership  to  population  is  greatest 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  1  to  14 
Inhabitants.  Japan  follows,  with  1  to  18. 
Czechoslovakia,  which  has  had  a  Red  Cross 
Society  only  since  the  World  War,  ranks 
three  with  ratio  of  1  to  25.  Thirty-eight 
societies  have  Junior  Red  Cross  sections. 

Sweden  and  Belgium  have  signed  a  paci 
in  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  two  countries 
will  never  go  to  war  even  over  those  matters 
usually  considered  to  affect  "vital  interests" 
and  "national  honor."  Sweden  has  never 
before  made  an  agreement  so  sweeping  out- 
side of  Scandinavia.  Similar  treaties  are 
now  in  force  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
and  Sweden  and  Finland,  while  another  is 
pending  with  Norway. 


By  600  VOTES  TO  31,  the  French  Chamber 
has  passed  the  complete  bill  calling  for 
mobilization  of  the  entire  nation,  regardless 
of  age  or  sex,  in  war  time.  A  formal  promise 
is  made  that  the  law  cannot  be  applied,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  national  defense, 
after  recourse  to  arbitration  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Panama  Canal  traffic  reached  in  Febru- 
ary its  highest  rate  for  eleven  months  and 
established  a  record  for  February  traffic, 
both  in  number  of  transits  and  amount  of 
tolls. 

Cuba  and  London  have  been  connected  by 
telephone  via  New  York. 

Uruguay  and  Salvador  both  Inaugurated 
presidents  on  March  1.  Dr.  Juan  Campistc- 
guy,  of  Uruguay,  is  an  international  lawyer 
of  known  distinction.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  on  several  occasions.  Dr. 
Pio  Romero  del  Bosque,  of  Salvador,  is  also 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  has  held  diplomatic 
and  cabinet  positions. 

Baron  Shidehaba,  Japanese  foreign  min- 
ister, has  again  stated  in  the  Diet  that 
Japan  does  not  consider  the  foreign  conces- 
sions in  China  a  permanent  institution.  As 
to  Japanese  interests  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  the  foreign  minister  said  that 
efforts  would  be  made  to  safeguard  those 
interests,  but  not  vmtil  occasion  arises. 

Tale  University  has  developed  plans  to 
interest  teachers  in  the  possibilities  in  edu- 
cational moving  pictures.  A  lour  will  be 
conducted  this  summer,  visiting  fourteen 
summer  schools,  to  give  demonstrations  and 
hold  conferences. 

Several  hundred  Communists,  arrested 
by  order  of  Premier  Ibanez  during  the  last 
of  February  in  various  parts  of  Chile,  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  Island  of  Mas-a-Fuera,  one  of 
the  Juan  Fernandez  group,  about  500  miles 
off  the  west  coast  of  Chile.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Communists  will  be  allowed  to  take 
their  families  to  the  island,  where  a  colony 
is  to  be  established,  with  a  guard  of  cara- 
bineros,  or  federal  police,  stationed  there  to 
preserve  order. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  deposited 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  I^eague  of  Na- 
tions,   for    registration    and    publication,    a 
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Treaty  of  Conciliation  and  Judicial  Settle- 
ment concluded  at  Madrid  on  April  20,  1926, 
between  Switzerland  and  Spain. 

The  Rumanian  Govebnment  has  recently 
concluded  arrangements  with  Germany 
whereby  10  per  cent  of  the  reparations  quota 
under  the  Dawes  Plan  will  be  utilized  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances required  by  the  330  hospitals  now 
established  in  Rumania.  Rumania's  annual 
quota  under  the  Dawes  Plan  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 8,000,000  gold  marks.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  practically  the  full  amoimt  has 
been  taken  in  railroad  equipment. 

The  Economic  Committee  of  the  Ruman- 
ian Cabinet  Council  has  under  consideration 
a  scheme  for  regulating  the  Danube  so  as  to 
reclaim  some  70,000  acres  at  present  subject 
to  inundation.  The  Danubian  Company 
undertakes  to  do  the  work  in  return  for  15 
per  cent  of  the  reclaimed  area  and  a  lease 
of  the  entire  area  for  a  term  of  20  years  at  a 
rent  of  5,000  lei  per  acre.  The  company  pro- 
poses to  grow  sugar-beet  on  the  reclaimed 
laud. 

The  Cabinet  Council  of  Italt  ratified  on 
March  8  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  October  28, 
1920,  between  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  recognizing  the  union  of  Bessarabia 
to  Rumania.  It  was  decided  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  signed  that  it  should  have  full 
force  only  after  the  ratification  by  at  least 
three  of  the  signatory  powers.  Britain  rati- 
fied it  in  1922  and  France  in  1924.  Italy's 
decision,  therefore,  renders  Bessarabia  finally 
Rumanian  territory. 

The  fobty-foubth  session  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  opened  March  7, 
with  Dr.  Stresemann.  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  presiding. 

Alexander  F.  Kebenskt,  who  headed  the 
revolutionary  government  established  in  Rus- 
sia after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsar,  arrived 
In  America  early  in  March  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  "American  principles  of  liberty." 
He  also  intends  to  write  for  American 
papers  on  the  present  Russian  situation. 

Mb.  Bbidgeman,  Bbitish  Fibst  Lobd  of  the 
Admibajlty,  replying  to  a  question  in  the 
Commons  March  9,  announced  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  lay  down  any  warships  of 
the  1927  program  of  new  construction  until 
late  in  the  year,  and  until  the  results  of  the 
armaments  conference  were  known.    It  was 


proposed,  however,  to  continue  work  on  the 
ships  now  under  construction  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed  as  if  no  naval  conference  had 
been  called  and  the  invitation  accepted. 

The  Italian  Cabinet  has  appbo\ted  the 
"organic  law  for  the  administration  of 
Cyrenaica  and  Tripoli,"  whereby  powers  of 
partial  self-government  granted  to  them  in 
1919  are  revoked,  the  natives  being  restricted 
to  an  exclusively  consultative  role  in  their 
government. 

An  Amebican  mebchant  marine,  operated 
by  the  government,  was  favored  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  in  a  report  pre- 
sented at  the  closing  hours  of  Congress.  The 
report  states  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  favor  government  ownership, 
but  "at  least  for  a  considerable  time,"  the 
committee  believes,  "the  only  way  to  secure 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  under  our  flag 
is  through  the  government,  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  sink  their  personal  preferences  to 
attain  an  object  vital  to  the  public  good." 

The  Japanese  Department  of  Education 
has  sanctioned  a  plan  for  the  International 
Children's  Friendship  Association  to  solicit 
one  yen  from  each  child  in  kindergarten  and 
school  for  the  purchase  of  dolls  to  be  sent  to 
American  children  in  return  for  their  doll 
gifts  to  the  Japanese.  It  is  expected  that  the 
dolls  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  early  next  spring. 

It  is  announced  fbom  Moscow  that  the  first 
census  that  has  taken  place  throughout  Rus- 
sia in  the  past  eighteen  years  has  just  been 
completed.  The  result  shows  that  there  are 
now  145,500,000  persons  living  within  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mexico  has  opened  500  of  the  1,000  rural 
schools  which  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Edu- 
cation had  announced  would  be  established 
during  this  year  in  various  parts  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Beam  wiEiaLESs  stations  are  being  erected 
in  Australia  by  the  Marconi  Company  for  the 
Amalgamated  Wireless  (Australasia),  Ltd., 
for  direct  commercial  services  to  England 
and  Canada.  These  stations  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  classes  of  overseas  telegraph 
traffic  in  competition  with  the  cables,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  rates  to  and  from  England 
will  be  lower  than  the  present-day  cable 
rates. 
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The  Reference  Shelf,  Vol.  IV,  number  3. 
MiLiTAKY  Training  Compulsory  in 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Compiled  by 
Lamar  T.  Beman.  Pp.  161.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1926.     Price,  75  cents. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  discussions  on  military 
training,  at  the  present  moment,  seem  to  be 
carried  on  at  cross  purposes.  Terms  are  often 
not  clearly  defined. 

Military  training  is  one  idea;  compulsory 
military  training  quite  another.  Adult  mili- 
tary education  means  one  thing,  military 
training  in  colleges  another,  and  training  in 
secondary  schools  quite  another. 

Probably  every  shade  of  opinion  in  this 
country  realizes  that  the  United  States  is 
rightly  founded  on  the  policy  of  civil  control 
of  the  military  arm  of  the  government.  Prob- 
ably, too,  very  few  would  advocate  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  all  military  defense 
by  this  country. 

If,  between  these  two  limits,  disputants 
would  circumscribe  the  idea  they  have  In 
mind  and  would  speak,  therefore,  in  less  gen- 
eral terms,  differences  of  opinion  would  be 
much  less  violent  than  now. 

The  arguments  in  this  book,  while  for  the 
most  part,  clear-cut,  do  often  err  on  the  side 
of  indefiniteness.  Arguments  against  mili- 
tary training  are  frequently  considering 
chiefly  the  growing  boy,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  do  not  answer  the  plea  of  the 
educator,  but  talk  simply  of  the  need  of 
national  defense.  The  two  ideas  are  not 
necessarily  opposed. 

Those  who  use  this  book  for  debate  ma- 
terial will  need  to  be  alert  to  find  just  those 
arguments,  which  touch  the  exact  phase  of 
the  question  which  they  are  to  defend. 

Readers  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  will 
notice  some  extracts  from  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  its  pages. 

The  New  Japanese  Womanhood.     By  Allen 
K.  Faust,  D.  D.    Pp.  164.     George  Doran 
Co.,  New  York,  1926.     Price,  $1.50. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  President  of 

Miyagi  College  for  women,  in  Sendai,  Japan. 


He  has  been  in  Japan  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  for  half  that  time  he  has  been  associated 
with  this  college.  His  opportunity  for  study 
of  the  woman  question  in  Japan,  therefore, 
is  unusual. 

The  book  states  the  situation  in  an  il- 
luminating way.  The  transition  from  Con- 
fuscianism  in  Japan  to  a  system  based  upon 
western  civilization  is  tremendously  more  dif- 
ficult when  applied  to  the  status  of  woman 
than  to  any  other  phase  of  Japanese  life. 

Even  in  the  West  the  development  of 
woman's  domestic,  legal  and  political  free- 
dom has  taken  centuries  to  reach  its  present 
imperfect  state.  When  one  considers  the 
historic  inferiority  of  woman  in  Japan  up 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, it  seems  wonderful  enough  that  any 
progress  has  been  made  at  all. 

Dr.  Faust  gives  careful  summaries  of 
customs  and  laws  as  they  affect  women,  both 
in  the  past  and  as  they  have  been  somewhat 
revised  lately. 

Were  it  not  that  Japan  sees  the  need  of 
race  development,  which  naturally  implies 
woman  culture,  the  case  would  look  almost 
hopeless.  As  it  is,  there  are  great  strides 
already  made  for  education  of  women  in  the 
land  of  the  Mikado,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
another  twenty-five  years  will  find  Japan 
well  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
woman's  status,  possibly  it  may  be  in  the 
van. 

The  American  Senate.  By  Lindsay  Rogers. 
Pp.  285  and  index.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1926. 

OuB  Federal  Republic.  By  B.  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  LL.  D.  Pp.  277  and  index.  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1925.     Price,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Rogers,  Professor  at  Columbia,  has 
had  some  12  years'  experience  as  lecturer 
on  political  science,  diplomatic  history,  and 
allied  subjects.  He  has  delivered  these  lec- 
tures at  various  universities,  including  Vir- 
ginia, Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

Obviously  a  strong  partisan  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  the  political  ideas  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  he  looks  upon  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  at  times,  with 
something  akin  to  exasperation.  A  minority 
of  one-third,  plus  one,  he  says,  can  veto  any 
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action  upon  great  international  measures. 
Furthermore,  the  Senate,  he  finds,  is  not  a 
democratic  body.  In  the  case  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  Wilson's  "solemn  referendum" 
to  the  people,  with  its  astounding  result, 
was  not,  he  thinks  a  clear  democratic  verdict, 
either. 

Mr.  Rogers  categorically  states  that  he 
makes  no  apology  if,  at  times,  he  seems  to 
have  what  Byron  said  Mitford  possessed, 
"complete  partiality  and  a  bad  temper."  Yet 
the  book  is  a  strong  book.  If  the  author  has 
not  the  scientist's  spirit  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  truth,  whatever  it  may  be;  if  his  careful 
analytical  treatment  of  the  nature  and  work 
of  the  Senate  is  frankly  intended  to  prove 
a  point,  he  has  the  fire  of  conviction,  and  he 
comes  convincingly  near  to  proving  every 
point. 

His  thesis,  stated  by  himself,  is  this:  "The 
undemocratic  usurping  Senate  is  the  indis- 
pensable check  and  balance  in  the  American 
system,  and  only  complete  freedom  of  debate 
permits  it  to  play  this  role." 

The  danger  of  closure  in  the  Senate,  then. 
Is  his  topic.  On  the  way  to  its  proof  he  runs 
briefly  over  the  Senate  as  visioned  by  the 
founding  fathers.  Its  actual  power  in  ap- 
pointments, removals,  and  treaties  he  illus- 
trates by  well-known  incidents,  most  of  them 
recent  incidents.  In  a  similar  manner  he 
goes  into  its  legislative  functions.  Closure  is 
the  main  theme  of  the  remaining  chapters. 
He  sees  it  necessary  in  so  large  a  body  as 
the  House,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  Senate, 
unlimited  debate  is  vital,  so  that  hasty  deci- 
sions cannot  be  made,  and  that  the  body  may 
be  a  check  on  the  President,  his  publicity 
agents,  and  a  quite  unorganized  and  irre- 
sponsible Cabinet. 

One  lays  the  book  down  with  a  dimmed  re- 
spect for  some  aspects  of  our  political  foun- 
dations, but  with  the  feeling,  too,  that  the 
critic  has  been  interesting  and,  if  biassed, 
well  informed. 

Dr.  Judson  states,  in  his  book,  that  ninety- 
eight  joint  resolutions  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  were  introduced  in 
the  first  session  of  the  sixty-eighth  Congress. 
The  vast  majority  of  such  resolutions  never, 
of  course,  get  further  than  reference  to  com- 
mittee. No  doubt  they  indicate  what  is  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
well  for  citizens  to  be  interested  in  public 
affairs.  Yet  it  is  better  for  the  general  good 
that  most  of  these  propositions  should  grad- 
ually evaporate  into  thin  air. 


The  Constitution  is  primarily  a  Federal 
bill  of  rights.  As  originally  drafted,  and  up 
to  and  including  the  fourteenth  amendment,  it 
adhered  to  this  vital  principle,  and  does  not 
endanger  Federal  equilibrium.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  view  of  Dr.  Judson,  President  Emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  makes  this 
conservative  study  of  the  function  and  tend- 
encies of  development  in  our  Constitution. 

To  read  the  story  of  the  forming  of  this 
plan  of  government  for  the  United  States  of 
America  is  to  be  impressed  with  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  made  by  the  "Fathers,"  those 
young,  often  radical  political  economists,  to 
maintain  a  just  balance  between  the  powers 
and  rights  of  the  States  and  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Two  sharply  defined  par- 
ties gave  their  best  brains  to  the  document 
and  to  its  working  in  the  formative  first  years 
of  the  Republic. 

In  succeeding  years  public  sentiment  has 
swung  alternately  between  decentralization 
and  stronger  centralizing  of  powers.  Alter- 
nately the  checks  of  one  upon  the  other  have 
been  to  the  fore.  The  time  seems  to  be  at 
hand  now,  says  Dr.  Judson,  when  the  people 
seem  to  be  forgetting  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  purely  and  solely  organic  law,  and 
should  not  be  amended  by  legislative  pro- 
visions, even  of  a  social  nature. 

Feeling  that  already  too  much  power  and 
responsibility  has  been  heaped  upon  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  the  author  scans 
carefully  the  original  Constitution  and  each 
of  the  amendments. 

He  does  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
the  greater  interdependence  of  States  today, 
and  he  is  far  from  denying  the  need  of  much 
social  legislation,  as  legislation,  both  State 
and  Federal.  He  also  affirms  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  at  all  an  inflexible  body  of 
law  of  a  past  age  and  unalterable  today.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  flexible  and  was 
wisely  planned  with  as  little  detail  as  i)os- 
sible. 

These  details  ought  to  be  handled,  where- 
ever  possible,  by  the  States.  Even  if  uni- 
formity, desirable  as  it  is,  be  slow,  only  that 
uniformity  which  is  freely  adopted  is  whole- 
some, and  liberty  is  more  precious  than  any 
single  item  of  desirable  legislation. 

Such  studies  as  these  are  invaluable  if  citi- 
zens of  our  country  wish  to  preserve  not  only 
American  institutions,  but  flexibility  for 
growth  and  workable  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  Illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offl- 
cloliy  organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  Yorli  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  i>eace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Cotmcil  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  caU 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  Its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
International  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace ;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  i>eoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently  apply  to  each  of  these  methods  juat 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCI- 
ETY MOVING  ALONG 

SINCE  the  publication  of  our  April 
number,  the  following  persons  have 
accepted  their  elections  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Peace  Society: 

Honorable  E,  T.  Meredith,  Secretai*y  of 
Agriculture  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet. 
Mr,  Meredith  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
Successful  Farming,  The  Dairy  Farmer, 
and  Better  Homes  and  Gardens.  He  is  a 
native  of  Iowa  and  resides  now  in  Des 
Moines.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Committee  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  at  one  time  director  of  the  Chicago 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  In  1919  he  served 
as  a  member  of  President  Wilson's  Indus- 
trial Conference.  In  writing  to  President 
Burton,  Mr.  Meredith  commented  upon  the 
American  Peace  Society,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows :  "You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  as  well  as  the  very  fine 
work  you  are  doing." 

Honorable  Frank  White,  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  since  May,  1921.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Forth  Dakota  House 
of  Representatives  from  1891  to  1893  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1893 
to  1899.  He  was  Governor  of  North  Da- 
kota from  1901  to  1905.  He  has  special- 
ized in  agriculture  and  banking.  He  is 
President  of  the  Middle  West  Trust  Com- 
pany, Valley  City,  North  Dakota.  He 
served  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 


Philippines  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  He  was  colonel  of  infantry  on  duty 
in  France  during  the  World  War. 

Hon.  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  of  Somerset, 
Kentucky,  member  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Mediation,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Kentucky  from  1911  to  1915.  He  was 
Governor  of  Kentucky  for  four  years  and 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Labor 
Board  from  1924  to  1926.  He  served  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Others  recently  added  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  with  a  brief  statement  about 
each,  follows : 

Hon.  John  J.  Esch,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis- 
consin, now  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He 
represented  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  Dis- 
trict in  the  56th  to  the  66th  Congresses, 
from  1899  to  1921.  He  is,  perhaps,  most 
widely  known  throughout  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  "Esch-Cummings  Transporta- 
tion Act." 

In  accepting  the  invitation  to  represent 
Wisconsin  on  the  Board  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  Mr.  Esch  wrote  to  President 
Burton,  in  part,  as  follows :  "I  feel  highly 
honored  in  your  extending  to  me  this  in- 
vitation.   I  shall  be  pleased  to  accept  it." 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Hyde,  Sr.,  is  President 
of  the  American  Exchange  Bank  of  Pierre, 
South  Dakota.  He  is  also  President  of  the 
First  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
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and  Trustee  of  Yankton  College.  He  is 
interested  in  real  estate,  banking,  and 
cattle-raising. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  to  represent 
South  Dakota  on  the  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  Mr.  Hyde  wrote  Mr. 
Burton,  in  part,  as  follows:  "Of  course, 
my  sympathies  are  very  strongly  in  har- 
mony with  the  aims  of  the  American  Peace 
Society." 

Mr.  Felix  M.  McWhirter  is  President  of 
the  People's  State  Bank  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  He  has  served  as  President  of 
the  Indiana  Bankers'  Association  and  as 
President  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  also  widely  known  out- 
side of  his  own  State,  He  has  been  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  work  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  having  partici- 
pated in  the  International  Trade  Confer- 
ence out  of  which  grew  the  International 
Chamber.  He  was  one  of  the  American 
delegates  at  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  in  Paris  in  1920.  He  has  at- 
tended each  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  abroad.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Chamber  which 
drafted  the  now  famous  "Rome  Eesolu- 
tion,"  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Dawes  Committee  and  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  plan  under  which  the  Eepa- 
rations  Commission  is  operating.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  Mr.  McWhirter's 
youth — he  was  born  June  14,  1886 — he  is 
also  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Morris 
Plan  Company,  of  the  Indianapolis  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Eed  Cross,  of  the 
Marion  County  Board  of  Children's  Guar- 
dians; he  is  also  member  of  the  Indiana 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
He  is  President  of  the  People's  Building 
Company.  He  is  Indiana  civilian  aide  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  to  represent 
Indiana  on  the  Board  of  the  American 


Peace  Society,  Mr.  McWhirter  stated :  "For 
inany  years  I  have  looked  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  peace  societies  with  a  very  pro- 
"nounced  feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  their 
aims  and  motives,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  striking  evidences  of  the 
effectiveness  of  their  purpose  to  defeat  the 
real  peace  movements.  I  take  pleasure  in 
associating  myself  with  an  organization 
which  does  not  hold  forth  as  one  thing 
while  it  seeks  to  defeat  its  announced 
purpose." 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  Newcastle, 
Wyoming,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He 
served  in  Congress  from  1895  to  1897  and 
from  1899  to  1923.  He  was  majority  floor 
leader  in  the  66th  and  67th  Congresses. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  for  two  years.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dry  Farming  Congress  from 
1910  to  1915. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  to  repre- 
sent Wyoming  on  the  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  Mr.  Mondell  wrote  Mr. 
Burton,  in  part,  as  follows :  'T  appreciate 
very  much  the  honor  of  the  invitation 
thus  extended.  I  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  I  finally  withdrew  because  I 
felt  that  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  give 
to  the  work  which  I  thought  a  director 
should  give  to  an  enterprise  of  this 
sort."'     .     .     . 

William  Allen  White  is  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  Emporia,  Kansas.  Mr. 
White  is  known  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, as  well  as  in  his  own  State.  In 
1917  he  was  sent  to  France  as  an  observer 
by  the  American  Red  Cross.  In  1919  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Russian  Conference 
at  Prinkipo.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Emporia  and  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  since 
1925. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  to  repre- 
sent Kansas  on  the  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Peace  Society,  Mr.  White  wrote  to 
President  Burton,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"I  shall  always  be  glad  to  have  my  name 
connected  with  anything  that  you  are 
sponsoring.  I  feel  deeply  the  distinction 
which  comes  with  your  suggestion." 


THREE  FACTORS  IN  THE 
CHINESE  SITUATION 

THE  three  outstanding  factors  in  the 
Chinese  situation,  and  there  are  many 
factors,  are:  first,  kaleidoscopic  political 
changes  from  day  to  day;  second,  con- 
flict between  Communism  and  Capital- 
ism; third,  an  evolving  new  China. 

From  this  distance  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  happenings  in  China  with  any 
respect  for  detail.  This  has  been  increas- 
ingly true  since  China  became  a  republic, 
February  12,  1912.  The  constitution 
promulgated  October  10,  1923,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  coup  d'etat,  October  24,  1924. 
This  was  followed  by  a  provisional  ad- 
.  ministration  a  month  later,  with  auto- 
cratic powers,  under  Marshal  Tuan  Chi- 
jui.  In  October,  a  year  later,  elections 
were  held  with  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
a  citizens'  conference  to  determine  the 
form  of  government  and  the  constitution. 
But  the  problems  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking  have  ended  in  a  civil  war, 
primarily  between  a  series  of  military 
war  lords  in  northern  China  versus  the 
nationalistic  movement,  begun  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  by  the  Liang  Chi- 
chao  and  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  a  young  medi- 
cal student,  in  Canton,  of  the  South. 
The  former  of  these  leaders  stood  for 
the  development  of  democracy  in  China 
by  the  gradual  processes  of  evolution; 
the  latter  by  the  processes  of  revolution. 
Eoughly,  the  former  began  the  right  wing 
of  the  Nationalist  movement  in  the  South, 
and  the  latter  the  left.  The  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  wings  within  the  Na- 
tionalist movement  accounts  in  part  for 
the   highly   complicated   news   dispatches 


reaching  us  now  day  by  day.  Changes, 
rapid  changes,  make  up  the  picture  of  con- 
temporary China. 

The  reason  for  these  rapid  changes, 
however,  is  due  primarily  to  the  divisions 
of  opinion  throughout  China — not,  we 
suspect,  as  to  the  ends  in  view,  but  rather 
as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued. 

In  this  situation  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  influence  of  the  Communists.  When 
the  aggressive  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  asked 
for  assistance  from  the  Great  Powers,  he 
received  little  encouragement.  He  turned, 
consequently,  to  Eussia.  Eussia  re- 
sponded. Michael  Borodin,  long  agent  of 
the  Third  International,  experienced  in 
international  matters,  became  chief  ad- 
viser at  Canton.  He  took  with  him  Eus- 
sian  aides,  experts  of  various  kinds.  He 
went  immediately  at  the  business  of 
strengthening  the  Kuomintang,  the 
political  organization  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  of  strengthening  the  army,  and 
of  building  up  trade  unions.  Borodin  is 
the  successor  and  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sun  Yat-sen,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference— ^he  openingly  aims  with  the  aid 
of  Eussian  money  and  arms,  to  or- 
ganize China  communistically  under  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national. The  struggle  now,  therefore,  is 
between  the  leaders  of  Communism  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  moderates  in  the 
Kuomintang  on  the  other.  This  strug- 
gle itself  blows  hot  and  blows  cold  day  by 
day. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Moscow's  influence 
in  the  situation.  It  is  very  great.  In  an 
important  sense,  Borodin  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  the  Cantonese  move- 
ment. Moscow  improves  every  opportu- 
nity to  convince  the  Chinese  that  her 
troubles  are  due  to  capitalistic  forces,  and 
that  the  only  hope  is  to  supplant  them 
with  the  beneficent  ways  of  Communism. 
China  must  become  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  the  warning  runs. 
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At  the  moment  Borodin  is  trying  to  line 
np  the  peasants  for  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion— a  very  serious  business.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  world  struggle  between 
the  principles  of  Capitalism  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Communism  is  pursuing  a  bloody 
course  in  China.  The  Communists,  hav- 
ing failed  with  their  world  revolution  in 
the  Occident,  look  with  renewed  hope  now 
to  its  success  in  the  Orient. 

In  our  view,  the  Communists  will  fail 
in  the  Orient.  Their  achievements  in 
Eussia  will  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  practical-minded  Chinese.  In  spite 
of  Borodin's  influence,  the  Communists 
are  only  nominally  in  control  of  the  army. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  deserters  from 
the  North  and  others  entering  the  South- 
ern army  equal,  if  they  do  not  outnum- 
ber, the  forces  trained  by  Borodin  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times  for  April 
10,  1927,  expresses  his  views  thus: 

"It  seems  a  legitimate  speculation  to 
foresee  a  consolidation  of  a  unified  armed 
force  in  China  under  the  aegis  of  the  Can- 
ton army,  which  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  frighten  the  foreign  conces- 
sionaries and  to  handle  the  internal  sit- 
uation, unless  a  wildfire  of  peasant  revolt 
will  render  such  a  consolidation  impos- 
sible and  plunge  China  into  the  sort  of 
chaos  that  a  determined  Communist 
minority  needs  for  the  consummation  of 
its  aim. 

"The  race  between  these  two  processes 
is  perhaps  the  most  breath-taking  feature 
of  the  whole  Chinese  drama." 

But,  finally,  we  firmly  believe  that 
China  is  headed  toward  a  new  and  better 
day.  She  is  now  in  the  military  phase  of 
that  advance.  This  phase  may  last  a  long 
time.  Every  friend  of  China  hopes  not. 
Whether  the  ghastly  business  be  for  a 
long  or  a  short  time,  it  will  be  followed 
by  those  political  processes  through  which 
the  new  China  will  take  her  equal  stand 
among  friendly  sister  States. 

China  will  remain  a  republic.  She  will 
develop  a  democratic   government.      She 


will  establish  her  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  self-expression.  She  will  achieve 
political  unity,  economic  efiiciency,  and, 
above  all,  a  national  consciousness  and 
self-respect,  and  in  her  own  way.  While 
some  nations  overemphasize  their  nation- 
alism, what  China  seems  to  need  just  now 
is  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  "China  for  the 
Chinese." 

The  Chinaman  cannot  become  a  radical 
within  any  appreciable  time.  The  China- 
man is  constitutionally  disdainful  of  ex- 
tremes. That  is  one  reason  why  it  seems 
so  difficult  to  achieve  even  military  deci- 
sion in  the  present  maze  of  controversies. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
Russia,  many  of  the  leaders  in  China  to- 
day received  their  training  in  the  schools 
of  foreign  democracies,  our  own  included. 
The  Chinese  are  out  to  improve  their 
standing  amid  the  other  powers  of  the 
world,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  anti-Communistic 
and  anti-radical.  The  Chinaman  knows 
that  so  long  as  outsiders  enjoy  rights  and 
privileges  within  China  which  China  does 
not  enjoy  abroad,  China  can  have  little 
self-respect.  The  Chinese  inferiority 
complex  is  waning.  The  Chinamen  are 
becoming  conscious  of  their  power.  China 
will  insist  upon  the  return  to  her  of  her 
lost  territories  and  the  abolition  of  the 
special  privileges  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 
She  is  out  to  do  away  with  unilateral 
treaties,  leased  territory,  extraterritorial 
rights,  and  international  concessions. 
China  wishes  to  work  out  her  own  destiny, 
in  accord  with  her  own  genius  and  ability. 

Mr.  T.  Z,  Koo,  a  university  graduate, 
intimately  associated  with  Chinese  rail- 
ways, a  man  of  affairs,  closed  a  recent 
article  upon  China  with  these  words,  ad- 
dressed to  us  in  America : 

"This  great  struggle  has  been  brewing 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. At  last  something  definite  is  be- 
ginning to  emerge.  With  you,  this  strug- 
gle may  seem  a  very  inconvenient  thing. 
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threatening  your  investments  and  oppor- 
tunities for  peaceful  trade.  With  us,  it 
is  a  life-and-death  struggle  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children''s  children.  Their 
weal  and  woe  for  generations  to  come  are 
being  worked  out  now.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  plead  with  you  to  have  patience 
with  us  and  to  continue  to  give  us  your 
^,onfidence." 

Our  United  States  can  afford  to  re- 
spond to  this  plea  affirmatively,  and  with 
unqualified  good  will. 


THE  DISEASE  IN  OUR  BONES 
OF  CONTENTION 

LAW-ABIDING  men  and  women  of 
OUT  country,  common  folk,  con- 
fronted with  our  numerous  bones  of  inter- 
national contention,  are  disturbed  with  a 
variety  of  emotions,  ranging  from  inquiry 
and  suspicion  to  anger  and  disgust.  As 
soon  as  they  feel  that  we  have  buried  one 
of  these  bones,  another  is  dug  up  to  take 
its  place.  The  man  of  common  sense 
considers  it  all  unnecessary,  as  silly  els  it 
is  incongruous.  "Should  we,  for  example, 
be  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  our  boys  be- 
cause of  property  rights  in  Mexico,  Nic- 
aragua, or  China  ?"  he  asks.  There  is  too 
much  talk,  he  thinks.  There  certainly 
should  be  some  way  for  human  beings  to 
settle  at  least  their  disputes  over  property 
without  so  much  nonsense.  And  of 
course  he  is  quite  right. 

The  trouble  is  that  few  seem  to  see 
the  way  out  of  the  mess.  Most  of  us  who 
think  we  know,  it  appears,  don't.  Even 
the  statesmen  seem  to  wander  in  fogs  or 
to  blind  themselves  with  inconsequential 
matters.  They  see  bones  of  contention, 
they  expect  bones  of  contention,  some  of 
them  thrive  on  bones  of  contention,  and 
some  take  bones  of  contention  to  be  but 
a  part  of  our  natural  order  of  things. 

But  there  is  something  worse.  There 
is  a  disease  in  well-nigh  every  bone  of 
international  contention.  Bones  of  inter- 
national contention  will  probably  persist 


as  long  as  anyone  now  living  survives. 
Look  at  the  stuff.  Analyze  it.  It  is  only 
a  congeries  of  ill  will,  fear,  ignorance, 
tribal  superstitions,  and  miscalculated 
interests.  Isn't  it  possible  to  get  at  this 
poison  and  to  eradicate  it?  We  think  it 
is. 

Just  now,  the  poison  in  every  one  of 
our  bones  of  international  contention  is 
due  to  one  thing.  That  is  this:  No  one 
seems  to  know  how  far  our  government 
should  go  to  protect  property  and  other 
rights  of  our  citizens  in  foreign  countries. 
Professor  Borchard's  article  in  this  num- 
ber answers  the  question  better  than  any- 
one else  known  to  us.  But  upon  this 
subject  all  the  texts  on  international  law 
— indeed,  all  foreign  oflBces — are  quite 
vague.  The  texts  are  not  to  blame. 
Foreign  offices  are  not  to  blame.  Inter- 
national law  is  to  blame.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  are  all  to  blame. 

It  is  proper  under  international  law 
that  a  State  should  demand  for  its  citi- 
zens abroad  the  protection  of  their  prop- 
erty, but  only  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  such  property  may 
happen  to  be.  Every  State  has  the  right 
to  decide  the  rights  of  foreigners  within 
its  limits.  Indeed,  a  State  has  the  right 
to  expel  an  alien  from  its  territory.  But 
a  government's  obligations  to  its  citizens 
abroad  are,  for  the  most  part,  mooted 
matters.  The  result  is  that  we  too  fre- 
quently find  one  person  jeopardizing  the 
lives  of  all. 

While  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  under 
international  law  a  State  has  a  right  to 
make  its  own  law,  to  exercise  its  own 
police  power,  to  regulate  aliens  and  their 
property,  and  that  aliens  are  bound  to 
submit  to  the  local  processes  of  law,  and 
that  force  to  protect  property  rights  of 
citizens  in  a  foreign  country  is  excluded 
by  the  Porter-Drago  Doctrine — indeed,  by 
the  Pan  American  Conventions  of  1901 
and   1910 — yet  the   threat  of  force   for 
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such  a  purpose  is  a  frequent  thing,  espe- 
cially in  modern  journalism. 

The  whole  trouble  is,  as  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Borchard,  that  political  rather 
than  legal  processes  are  usually  employed. 
They  often  dominate. 

Our  government  has  no  legal  right  to 
threaten  the  use  of  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  rights  in  Nicaragua, 
Mexico,  China,  or  elsewhere.  A  plaintiff 
State  has  no  right  to  be  judge,  jury,  and 
high  executioner  in  its  own  case,  where 
property  rights  are  involved,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  the 
defendant  State.  No  defendant  State 
should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  unjust  de- 
mands simply  because  it  is  small,  weak, 
and  defenseless.  No  bone  of  contention 
between  free,  sovereign,  independent 
States  should  present  any  insuperable 
difficulty.  With  due  processes  of  law  pro- 
vided for  and  judicial  machinery  avail- 
able, there  is  no  excuse  for  an  interna- 
tional war.  But  the  processes  of  law, 
including  adequate  judicial  machinery, 
are  not  sufficiently  available.  That  is  the 
poison  in  the  marrow  of  our  bones  of 
international  contention. 

Manifestly,  the  cure  for  this  disease 
cannot  be  in  the  direction  of  more  politi- 
cal machinery.  There  is  political  ma- 
chinery enough.  The  processes  of  diplo- 
macy, of  mediation,  and  other  political 
forms  of  settlement,  are  amply  provided 
for. 

Of  course,  the  ever-abiding  need  is  for 
a  more  intelligent  public  opinion.  Politi- 
cal machinery,  if  intelligently — ^that  is  to 
say,  simply — set  up,  can  be  useful.  It 
can  never  take  the  place,  however,  of 
intelligent  direction.  Intelligent  direc- 
tion depends  upon  an  intelligent  people. 
As  pointed  out  by  James  Hartley  Beal  in 
the  Constitutional  Review  of  April,  1927, 
"any  form  of  political  organization  that 
can  be  devised  will,  when  left  to  itself, 
inevitably  degenerate  into  a  machine  to 
serve  the  private  interests  of  those  who 


are  in  charge  of  its  operation  and  the 
interests  of  those  who  keep  it  in  power." 
Political  machinery  can  be  serviceable, 
but  within  a  limited  area.  "Within  our 
States  we  do  not  delegate  the  ultimate 
control  of  our  rights  to  political  bodies. 
Thoughtful  men  in  the  United  States  are 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  authority  in  governmental 
agencies.  For  them  it  seems  to  spell  the 
doom  of  personal  liberty  and  individual 
initiative.  But  they  do  not  advocate  the 
aboHtion  of  all  political  processes.  They 
do,  however,  welcome  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  processes  of  justice. 

And  it  is  the  firmer  establishment  of 
the  principles  of  justice  that  makes  up  the 
medicine  for  our  international  disease. 
This  is  not  primarily  a  political,  but  a 
judicial  matter. 

It  is  evident  that  judicial  ways  of 
settling  international  disputes  are  as 
much  in  need  of  an  educated  public  opin- 
ion as  political  methods,  and  yet  political 
events,  especially  in  the  international 
field,  get  the  major  part  of  publicity. 
People  seem  to  be  less  interested  in  the 
slower,  less  spectacular  processes  of  jus- 
tice. ♦  When  an  arbitrator  hands  down  a 
decision  at  The  Hague  affecting  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Dawes  Plan  little,  if  any- 
thing, is  said  about  it  in  the  press.  Pub- 
lie  opinion  is  little  affected. 

And  yet  this  form  of  settlement  is  the 
most  important  thing  facing  our  conten- 
tious world.  Since  human  beings  have 
evolved  judicial  settlement  as  their  best 
means  of  protecting  their  rights  in  the 
last  analysis — indeed,  since  States  have 
thus  found  it  possible  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes finally  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU 
parties,  and  since  they  have  found  no  bet- 
ter way  by  which  to  achieve  justice,  either 
between  persons  or  between  States — it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  extension 
of  judicial  settlement  is  the  supreme  need 
of  States.  In  that  way  lies  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  because  in  that  man- 
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ner,  and  in  that  manner  only,  can  accept- 
able decisions  affecting  certain  vital  in- 
terests be  reached  and  issues  ended.  The 
cure  for  the  disease  in  our  bones  of  inter- 
national contention  is  a  further  injection 
of  the  due  processes  of  law,  mixed  with 
larger  and  larger  amounts  of  intelligence 
and  good  will. 


TRIALS  OF  THE  DISARMA- 
MENT CONFERENCE 

DIFFICULTIES  facing  the  Prelimi- 
nary Conference  on  Arms,  meeting 
in  Geneva,  are  probably  insurmountable. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  Eussia 
is  outside  the  conference.  It  is  diflficult 
to  imagine  countries  close  to  Eussia  agree- 
ing to  any  plan  for  the  reduction  of  their 
armaments  without  at  the  same  time  af- 
fecting the  military  strength  of  Eussia. 
Another  reason  for  doubting  the  success 
of  the  conference  is  the  persisting  feeling 
of  nervous  ill-will  still  prevalent  rather 
generally  throughout  Europe. 

Amid  these  renewed  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  burdensome  armaments  the 
chief  weakness,  however,  lies  principally 
in  the  method  of  approach.  To  bring 
about  any  general  and  effective  reduction 
of  armies  and  navies,  there  must  first  be 
a  disarmament  of  policy.  The  difficulties 
besetting  the  Geneva  Conference  and  re- 
ported from  day  to  day  are  practically  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  powers  have  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

That  these  difficulties  are  numerous 
need  cause  no  surprise.  They  are  numer- 
ous. The  State  Department  is  cluttered 
with  tons  of  reports  setting  them  forth. 
It  is  all  as  unfortunate  as  it  is  unneces- 
sary. While  the  British  and  the  French, 
for  example,  might  be  brought  to  an  agree- 
ment upon  policies  which  would  naturally 
lead  to  an  agreement  on  the  reduction  of 
war  machines,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect them  to  agree  upon  matters  of  land, 
sea,   and  air  equipment  in  the  first  in- 


stance.    Beginning  the  other  way  is  to 
compound  the  darkness. 

For  example,  when  the  British  propose 
to  limit  reserves,  France  objects.  France 
believes  that  there  can  be  no  effective  limi- 
tation of  land  armaments  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  a  country.  To  this 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Brit- 
ain agrees.  Britain  thinks  it  would  be 
well,  in  the  case  of  naval  armament,  to 
limit  tonnage,  the  number  of  ships  by 
categories,  the  caliber  of  navy  guns  and 
of  torpedoes.  The  French  reject  this  and 
argue  for  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments on  the  basis  of  "global  tonnage'^; 
that  is  to  say,  by  granting  to  each  nation 
a  specific  total  tonnage  with  the  under- 
standing that  each  government  would 
then  be  free  to  develop  its  tonnage  in  the 
different  classes  of  ships  as  it  may  see 
fit.  The  objection  to  this  "global  ton- 
nage" plan  is  that  for  each  battleship  of 
thirty  thousand  tons,  considered  neces- 
sary by  such  navy  powers  as  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  France  might  build 
approximately  twenty-five  submarines. 
The  same  might  be  true  of  Italy.  Fur- 
thermore, Britain  and  France  can't  agree 
upon  a  principle  for  the  reduction  of  air- 
craft ;  too,  the  British  argue  that  the  limi- 
tation of  military  expenses  should  be  sub- 
ject only  to  the  principle  of  publicity.  The 
French  contend  that  military  budgets 
should  be  limited.  The  British  hold  that 
the  carrying  out  of  any  agreement  can  rest 
only  on  mutual  confidence  and  respect  for 
treaty  obligations,  with  the  possibility 
of  referring  any  dispute  to  some  form  of 
an  international  tribunal.  But  the  French 
stand  for  a  permanent  commission  with 
quasi  powers  of  investigation  and  con- 
trol. 

Then,  too,  the  Geneva  Conference  is 
embarrassed  by  the  possibiHties  of  reg- 
ional agreements  outside  of  the  purview 
of  the  men  in    Geneva.     The    Japanese, 
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for  example,  take  the  stand  that  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan  should  be  left 
free  to  go  ahead  with  their  three-power 
naval  agreements.  Italy  does  not  wish 
to  be  hampered  in  any  way  in  her  attempts 
to  develop  armaments  adequate  to  her 
needs.  The  Coolidge  proposal  bulks  im- 
portant in  many  of  the  discussions.  And 
so  it  goes. 

In  the  meantime  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  plans  at  its  conference  in  Paris 
next  August  to  discuss  the  whole  question 
of  armaments.  But  this  does  not  appear 
to  us  as  particularly  hopeful.  One  result 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  is  that  the  whole 
problem  has  passed  from  unofficial  specu- 
lations to  official  considerations.  Un- 
official action  on  the  part  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  or  other  body  might 
prove  to  be  more  embarrassing  than  help- 
ful. If  ijhe  Preparatory  Commissioon,. 
rather  contrary  at  the  moment  to  ex- 
pectations, should  agree  upon  a  program 
for  a  subsequent  conference  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments,  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  might  well  discuss  such  a 
program.  Heretofore  certain  members 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  have 
rather  leaned  toward  the  French  theory 
of  some  form  of  international  investiga- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  of  arma- 
ments; some  of  them  to  the  view  that 
budgets  are  a  fair  measure  of  armed 
strength.  Of  course,  the  American  Group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  would 
be  opposed  to  these  plans.  It  seems  to 
be  the  American  view  that  artificial  agree- 
ments are  not  particularly  promising  as 
means  of  equalizing  material  war  powers. 
President  Coolidge's  proposal  shows  that 
our  government  leans  to  the  possibilities 
of  limiting  land  and  air  armaments  by 
regional  agreement,  and  to  the  view  that 
political  factors  are  more  important  than 
economic  conditions  in  the  promotion  of 
such  an  agreement.  It  is  probable  that  the 
United  States  would  be  opposed  to  the 
limitation  of  private  aircraft.     Our  gov- 


erment  could  not  constitutionally  accept 
any  plan  for  the  international  supervision 
of  the  administration  of  an  agreement 
limiting  armaments.  In  any  event,  the 
whole  matter  is  now  in  a  condition  of 
flux,  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  governments.  Of  course, 
the  members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  are  aware  of  all  this  and  will  con- 
duct themselves  accordingly. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that 
any  hopeful  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  armaments  must  begin  in  the  realm  of 
policy.  In  the  earlier  stages  disarmament 
of  policy  will  be  a  political  matter  having 
to  do  with  treaties  and  other  agreements. 
In  its  later  phases  it  will  have  to  do  with 
arbitration  and  judicial  settlement.  After 
these  matters  have  been  measurably  agreed 
upon  and  put  into  practice,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  the  reduction  of  armaments 
may  be  reasonably  expected,  for  then  the 
reduction  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  is  the  slower  and  more  dif- 
ficult way,  but  it  is  the  surer,  safer,  more 
promising  course. 


IS  THE  PORTER-DRAGO 
DOCTRINE  DEAD? 

WE  ARE  as  morally  responsible  under 
the  Porter-Drago  Doctrine  as  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  the  light  of  our 
problems,  especially  in  Mexico,  Nicar- 
agua, and  China,  it  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves  of  this  fact.  This  doctrine 
received  extended  and  careful  attention 
by  the  delegates  of  over  forty  nations  in 
The  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  and  after 
most  careful  phrasing  it  was  accepted  by 
the  conference  without  change.  The  text 
of  the  doctrine  as  adopted  reads : 

"In  order  to  prevent  armed  conflicts 
between  nations,  of  a  purely  pecuniary 
origin,  growing  out  of  contract  debts 
claimed  from  the  government  of  one  coun- 
try by  the  government  of  another  country 
as  due  to  its  nationals,  the  signatory  pow- 
ers agree  not  to  resort  to  armed  force  for 
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the    collection    of    such    contract    debts. 

"This  stipulation,  however,  shall  not 
apply  when  the  debtor  State  rejects  or 
ignores  a  proposal  of  arbitration,  or,  in 
case  of  acceptance,  makes  it  impossible  to 
establish  the  compromis,  or,  after  arbitra- 
tion, fails  to  comply  with  the  award. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  the  arbitra- 
tion here  considered  shall  conform  to  the 
procedure  provided  by  Chapter  III  of  the 
convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  adopted  at  The 
Hague,  and  that  it  will  determine,  in  so 
far  as  the  parties  should  not  have  agreed 
thereupon,  the  validity  and  the  amount 
of  the  debt  and  the  time  and  mode  of 
settlement." 

This  doctrine  was  signed  in  the  form 
of  a  convention  at  The  Hague  October  18, 
1907.  Its  evident  purpose  was  to  avoid 
armed  conflicts  of  a  pecuniary  origin  aris- 
ing from  contract  debts,  which  may  be 
claimed  from  the  government  of  one  coun- 
try by  the  government  of  another  coun- 
try as  due  to  one  of  its  citizens. 

The  signing  of  this  convention  was 
heralded  over  the  world  as  of  prime  im- 
portance. It  was  Convention  No.  two  in 
a  series  of  thirteen,  considered  second 
only  to  the  historic  Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this 
convention  was  ratified  by  both  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  on  the  same  day, 
November  27,  1909,  Mexico  without  reser- 
vations, and  by  the  United  States  with  the 
reservation  that  recourse  to  the  Permanent 
Court  should  be  had  only  by  agreement 
through  treaties  of  arbitration  concluded 
between  the  parties  in  dispute.  It  was 
adhered  to  by  China,  January  15,  1910, 
without  reservations.  Nicaragua  adhered, 
December  16,  1909,  with  the  reservation 
that  in  the  case  of  debts  arising  from  or- 
dinary contracts  recourse  shall  be  had  to 
arbitration  only  in  the  specific  case  of  a 
denial  of  justice  by  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  contract  was  made;  and 
with  the  further  reservation  that  public 
loans  secured  by  bond  issues  and  constitut- 


ing the  national  debt  "shall  in  no  case 
give  rise  to  military  aggression  or  the 
material  occupation  of  the  soil  of  Ameri- 
can nations." 

No  nation  with  which  this  country  is 
now  in  controversy  has  failed  to  ratify 
the  convention  setting  forth  the  Porter- 
Drago  Doctrine.  The  pertinence  of  this 
to  our  present  situation  is  that  property 
rights  of  our  nationals  in  Mexico,  China, 
or  Nicaragua  constitute  no  justification 
for  our  armed  intervention  for  the  recov- 
ery of  contract  debts  alleged  to  be  due  any 
of  our  citizens  in  those  countries,  unless 
the  debtor  State  refuses  an  offer  by  us  to 
submit  a  given  case  to  arbitration.  There 
is  no  principle  more  clearly  defined  for  us 
than  this. 


CHILE 


FRIENDS  of  South  America  are  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  situation  in 
Chile.  Since  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  settle  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  and  the 
passing  of  President  Alessandri,  the 
political  weather  has  not  been  altogether 
bahny  in  Chile.  In  February,  upon  the 
demand  of  Colonel  Carlos  Ibanez,  Min- 
ister of  War,  the  cabinet  resigned,  "so 
that  a  strong  government  may  be  formed 
to  combat  Bolshevism."  Upon  the  "re- 
quest of  the  President,"  Colonel  Ibanez, 
for  some  time  the  real  power  in  Chile, 
backed  by  the  army  and  largely  by  tke 
navy,  formed  a  new  cabinet.  President 
Figueroa  Larrain,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  announced  that  he  would  remain 
in  office  under  the  Ibanez  premiership. 
Officials  stated  that  the  new  government 
would  stand  opposed  to  the  continuance 
of  negotiations  over  Tacna-Arica  and 
wage  war  "without  quarter"  against  the 
opposition  and  the  Communists. 

It  proceeded  to  act  vigorously.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Manuel  Rivas  Vicuna,  former 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  prominent 
figure  in  Chilean  national  life  for  years 
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and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  most  im- 
portant paper,  Mercurio,  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  at  once.  He  is  now 
residing  in  Washington.  Five  prominent 
deputies,  senators,  and  newspapermen  were 
then  arrested.  The  government  ordered 
the  suspension  of  all  Communist  papers. 
The  editor  of  Diario  Ilustrado,  who  had 
opposed  Ibanez,  was  arrested,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  paper  has  been  strong 
against  Communism.  The  government 
exiled  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  February  27  nineteen  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  Chile  were  sent 
out  of  the  country  by  steamer.  Not  alto- 
gether a  happy  February  for  Chile. 

The  month  of  March  was  not  much 
better.  At  the  opening  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  complained  of 
certain  occurrences  as  reflecting  upon  the 
judiciary,  a  charge  aimed  at  the  govern- 
ment. But  hundreds  of  other  persons 
were  arrested  and  many  prominent  men 
deported.  Some  three  hundred  Com- 
munists, with  their  families,  were  sent  to 
the  island  of  Mas  Afuera,  five  hundred 
miles  west  of  Valparaiso,  an  island  wholly 
without  settlements.  They  were  allowed 
to  take  building  materials,  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  seeds.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile  be- 
lieves the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clear  up 
the  Tacna-Arica  mess  and  let  the  United 
States  of  America  out  of  its  impasse. 
When  asked  what  Chile  would  do  with 
these  territories,  he  said,  "Keep  'em." 
On  the  18th  of  March  the  government 
removed  all  priests,  teachers  of  classes  of 
religion  in  the  public  schools,  and  chap- 
lains, from  government  positions.  This 
was  done,  it  should  be  added,  however, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  1925,  separating  the  church  and  the 
State.  March  went  out  like  a  lion,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  government 
was  not  only  deporting  Soviets;  it  was 
abolishing  the  positions  of  commercial 
attache  in  some  twenty-four  legations. 

The  month  of  April  seems  to  have  had 


no  soothing  effect  upon  Mr.  Ibanez's 
fervid  activities.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent, refused  to  resign.  He  was  arrested. 
Since  Chile  has  no  vice-president,  Ibanez 
is  both  Prime  Minister  and  acting  Presi- 
dent. This  very  influential  gentleman 
declared  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  vacant.  The 
Chief  Justice  is  now  in  Germany. 
Ibanez  demanded  the  resignation  of  the 
Minister  to  London,  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Mathieu.  April  8  the  cabinet  signed  a 
decree  practically  exiling  the  President. 
He  is  now  enjoying  a  "vacation."  Ibanez 
continued  his  rather  wholesale  demands 
for  the  resignations  of  ministers  and  con- 
suls, announcing  that  his  tasks  were  very 
great,  but  that  his  work  had  only  just 
commenced.  Since  he  is  only  forty-nine 
years  of  age,  bom  of  a  sturdy  farmer 
stock,  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  mili- 
tary school,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he 
will  be  an  interesting  factor  in  Chilean 
life  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  should  be  noted  that  perhaps  his 
most  important  act  was  the  dissolving  of 
the  nitrates  producers'  trust,  a  step  affect- 
ing the  whole  financial  world.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  trust  means  competition 
in  sales,  giving  the  advantage  to  the  large 
producer.  Since  nitrates  provide  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  government  source  of 
supplies,  this  move  is  of  prime  importance. 
The  large  producer  will  now  be  able  to 
lower  prices  and  to  meet  the  competition 
of  synthetic  nitrates.  It  may  be  that 
Ibanez  has  thus  killed  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  for  the  lower  export  taxes 
will  decrease  the  government  income. 

The  fact  is  that  Chile  is  another  coun- 
try now  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  This 
dictator  has  dealt  with  veterans  in  the 
public  service  rather  ruthlessly,  quite  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Mussolini.  First  Min- 
ister of  War,  then  Minister  of  Interior, 
then  Prime  Minister,  he  is  now  supreme. 
As  pointed  out  by  La  Prensa,  of  New 
York,   "In   the   French   Eevolution  they 
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decreed  'death  to  thieves'  .  .  .  The 
dictators  of  today  aim  their  first  shots  at 
the  incompetent,  the  immoral,  and  those 
who  retard  the  progress  of  public  service. 
And  the  bureaucrats'  heads  fall  thick  and 
fast." 

It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the  old 
friends  of  Ambassador  Beltran  Mathieu, 
so  long  and  favorably  known  in  Washing- 
ton, to  understand  his  dismissal  as  Min- 
ister to  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
part  of  the  plan  to  inject  new  blood  into 
the  positions  left  vacant  by  the  veterans 
of  the  old  regime.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  dangerous  role  Mr.  Ibahez  is  playing. 
Chile  is  faced  with  the  most  critical 
period  of  her  history.  The  hopeful  factor 
in  the  premises  is  the  restraint  and  mod- 
eration of  the  people.  The  situation  is 
wholly  Chilean.  Where  there  have  been 
protests  they  have  been  presented  with 
restraint  and  sobriety.  Love  and  respect 
for  the  fatherland  are  apparent  every- 
where. That  is  why,  probably,  we  have 
heard  so  little  in  this  country  of  the  des- 
perate struggle.  Not  the  least  hopeful  of 
the  factors  in  the  situation  is  the  quiet 
patriotism  with  which  the  discharged  vet- 
erans are  submitting  to  their  fate.  We 
have  heard  little  criticism  even  from  the 
exiles. 


IS  CYNICISM  CONQUERING 
OUR  YOUTH? 

THERE  are  evidences  that  our  youth 
are  succumbing  to  the  contagion  of 
cynicism  and  pessimism.  The  orgy  of 
crimes,  especially  in  our  larger  cities,  is  in 
the  main  the  handiwork  of  youth.  Suicides 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  are  receiving 
considerable  publicity.  A  great  deal  is 
being  said  about  the  immorality  of  youth. 
Leaders  of  churches,  especially  Protestant 
churches,  seem  to  be  unusually  concerned 
about  our  boys  and  girls.  The  impression 
seems  to  be  that  Leopardi  and  Schopen- 
hauer are  occupying  the  boards  to  the  ex- 


clusion of  our  Matthew  Arnolds,  not  to 
mention  the  Christian  rehgion. 

And  yet  the  drabs  in  the  picture  are 
probably  oversplashed.  The  lowering  of 
athletic  records  day  after  day  must  indi- 
cate an  improvement  of  the  racial  stock. 
The  constant  raising  of  standards  in  our 
universities  is  accepted  by  larger  and 
larger  bodies  of  students.  Every  college 
dean  known  to  the  writer  is  enthusiastic 
about  his  boys.  The  president  of  Yale 
University  looks  upon  the  college  youth 
of  today  as  "good  kids."  Eecently  Eev. 
Herbert  A.  Jump,  of  the  college  church 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  in- 
formed the  readers  of  The  Congregation- 
alist  of  a  "College  Students'  Creed" 
adopted  unanimously  a  short  time  ago 
by  a  party  of  forty  undergraduates  of  the 
University.  The  creed  is  in  itself  a  ref- 
utation of  much  of  the  criticism  heaped 
increasingly  upon  our  youth. 

The  creed,  according  to  Dr.  Jump, 
reads : 

Belief  in  Youth 

'^e  believe  in  the  right-mindedness  of 
youth.  If  we  do  not  obey  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  earlier  generation,  we  hope  to 
bequeath,  nevertheless,  as  wholesome  a  set 
of  ideals  to  our  children  as  was  passed 
on  to  us. 

"We  suspect  that  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
less  addicted  to  the  mild  falsehoods  of 
conventionality,  less  guilty  of  the  habitual 
hypocrisies  of  self-satisfied  piety,  than 
some  of  our  forefathers. 

"We  know  that  the  deepest  truths  by 
which  we  live  are  not  new  with  us,  but 
have  always  been  in  the  world.  We  are 
trying,  however,  to  translate  them  into 
real  words  and  real  deeds,  suited  to  life  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord. 

"Meanwhile  we  do  not  want  to  be 
charged  with  neglect  of  the  ancient  valid- 
ity of  these  principles  because  we  choose 
to  amend  the  customs  in  which  these 
truths  formerly  expressed  themselves." 

Belief   in  Authority 

"We  believe  in  authority  and  cannot 
conceive  of  a  solid  social  order  without 
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the  universal  practice  of  the  virtue  of 
obedience. 

"The  authority  of  the  past  over  the 
present,  however,  we  do  not  admit.  The 
authority  of  a  majority  to  extinguish  or 
assassinate  a  minority  after  it  has  out- 
voted the  minority  we  do  not  admit.  The 
authority  of  thoughtless  habit  we  do  not 
admit. 

"But  the  authority  of  an  intelligent 
conscience,  corrected  by  wise  reference  to 
the  mind  and  judgment  of  an  intelligent 
public,  we  do  admit.  Him  we  call  a  sin- 
ner who  violates  the  behests  of  this  im- 
perial conscience. 

"The  authority  of  scientific  conclusions 
based  on  wide  study  of  evidence  we  admit. 

"The  authority  of  inner  and  mystic 
influences  coming  either  from  the  divine 
without  or  the  subconscious  within  we 
admit. 

"That  many  a  conflict  between  these 
various  authorities  may  come  to  pass  does 
not  surprise  us.  But  out  of  these  con- 
flicts we  believe  that  progress  is  born." 

Belief  in  Spiritual  Religion 

**We  believe  in  spiritual  religion.  By 
this  we  mean  a  deference  to,  and  a  rev- 
erence in  the  face  of,  a  world  of  invisible 
realities. 

"That  this  world  of  invisible  realities 
abides  in  the  being  of  a  personal  and  in- 
finite Spirit  is  a  part  of  our  faith,  hard 
as  it  may  be  to  pass  on  that  conviction  to 
one  who  does  not  already  possess  it. 

"Traditional  religion  rich  in  forms  and 
ceremonies  and  scriptures  and  codes  of 
conduct  interests  us  historically,  but  does 
not  command  us. 

"The  Church  helps  us  to  obtain  spirit- 
ual religion  when  it  is  psychologically 
modern  and  ethicaly  honest,  but  it  offers 
us  no  assistance  when  it  remains  blind  to 
the  present  economic  injustices  of  society 
or  encourages  men  to  feel  that  they  can 
come  close  to  God  by  the  use  of  sacred 
phrases  on  Sunday  when  on  Monday  those 
same  lips  deal  with  business  lies  or  an- 
nounce doctrines  of  unfratemal  industrial 
tyranny. 

"Jesus  is  to  us  an  adequate  leader  and 
example.  Many  of  his  so-called  followers 
and  his  so-called  churches  seem  to  have 
but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  heart  of 
his  Gospel.     But  we  hope  to  be  of  help  in 


making  the  institution  of  Christianity 
more  Christlike. 

"The  Bible  becomes  more  lovely  to  us 
as  it  becomes  less  magically  supernatural. 

"The  law  of  love  is  difficult  to  apply, 
but  our  definition  of  a  follower  of  Jesus 
is :  a  man  who  is  trying  to  learn  love  and 
striving  to  practice  love." 

Belief   in  Evolution 

"We  believe  in  evolution.  The  infinite 
Spirit  is  overruling  the  course  of  time  for 
high  ends  and  for  moral  goals.  Every 
aspiring  soul  is  part  of  the  force  that  wiU 
ultimately  bring  success  to  this  evolu- 
tionary process.  Every  selfish  soul  is  part 
of  the  opposition  to  be  overcome  by  the 
forces  of  light. 

"We  consecrate  ourselves  to  a  follow- 
ing of  the  gleam,  an  imitating  of  Jesus, 
and  a  befriending  of  every  human  brother. 
Our  prayers  and  our  living  we  devote  to 
the  service  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Thus  we  hope  to  be  of 
use  to  man  and  acceptable  unto  the  God 
who  made  us." 


CREATIVE  WORK  AMONG 
THE  NEGROES 

"IVf  OT  only  our  readers  abroad,  but  those 
-L  1  of  our  own  country  will  be  interested 
in  the  second  annual  awards  by  the  Har- 
mon Foundation  for  the  achievement  of 
Negroes  in  music,  fine  arts,  sciences,  busi- 
ness organization,  and  religious  work. 
This  Foundation,  with  headquarters  at 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  re- 
cently announced  its  second  series  of 
awards.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Harmon 
offers  $4,000  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  among  colored 
people.  The  awards  are  administered  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Eace  Ke- 
lations  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 

Seven  first  awards  of  $400,  with  gold 
medals,  and  the  same  number  of  second 
awards  of  $100,  with  bronze  medals,  will 
be  given  in  the  fields  of  literature,  music, 
fine   arts,   business    including    industry, 
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science  including  invention,  education, 
and  religious  service.  Both  white  and 
colored  persons  are  eligible  for  an  eighth 
award  of  $500,  with  a  gold  medal,  which 
will  be  given  to  the  individual  making 
the  most  distinctive  contribution  during 
the  year  to  the  betterment  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races.  As  no  music  award 
was  made  in  1926,  the  fund  in  this  field 
may  be  used  this  year,  should  the  judges 
decide  ^contributions  merit  such  added 
recognition.  It  may  be  distributed  by 
increasing  the  amounts  of  the  first  and 
second  awards  or  by  duplicating  them. 

Nominations  and  applications  will  be 
received  by  Dr.  Haynes  at  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York,  until  August  15.  Suc- 
cessful candidates  will  be  named  on  or 
about  January  1,  1928,  and  awards  will  be 
presented   on   Lincoln's   Birthday,    1928. 

"It  is  hoped  by  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion" (said  Dr.  Haynes)  "that  in  bring- 
ing public  recognition  to  the  exceptional 
accomplishments  of  colored  people  their 
achievement  may  be  given  a  degree  of  dis- 
tinction which  has  not  been  possible  here- 
tofore. The  results  of  the  first  year  of  the 
series,  which  just  closed,  were  most  en- 
couraging, in  that  such  talent  was  dis- 
covered as  that  of  Palmer  C.  Hay  den,  the 
artist  whose  fine  paintings  were  executed 
in  a  small  room  in  New  York's  Greenwich 
Village  in  the  free  hours  he  had  from  his 
work  as  a  house-cleaner;  James  C.  Evans, 
a  former  student  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  whose  findings  in 
radio  were  considered  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  science,  and  others  who  gave  con- 
structively to  the  various  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

"We  are  not  trying  to  develop  a  con- 
test for  prizes,  and  for  that  reason  the 
judges  will  not  make  award  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  submission  in  a  given  field, 
but  only  when  an  entry  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  finest  achievement  of  its 
kind  and  is  of  national  significance." 

Poetry,  short  story,  essay,  book,  news- 
paper editorial,  or  a  play,  all  of  which, 
except  for  the  manuscript  of  a  book,  must 
have  been  previously  published,  may  be 


entered  for  the  award  in  literature.  The 
field  in  music  includes  song  scores,  in- 
strumental scores  for  single  instruments 
or   ensemble,   oratorios,   and   operas. 

Painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  engrav- 
ing, modeling,  or  architecture  are  pos- 
sible for  nomination  for  the  award  in  fine 
arts.  The  field  of  business,  including  in- 
dustry, covers  creative  achievements  in 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  mechanical 
and  commercial  enterprises;  but,  since 
group  service  through  business  leadership 
is  the  end  sought,  monetary  results  will  be 
considered  incidental  by  the  judges. 
Achievements  in  any  of  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, or  social  sciences  or  inventions  of 
proven  utility  or  promise  may  be  entered 
for  the  award  in  science,  including  inven- 
tion. 

The  field  of  education  covers  contribu- 
tions to  educational  philosophy,  organiza- 
tion, content,  method  or  practice,  and  edu- 
cational publicity.  Unusual  accomplish- 
ments in  religious  education,  organiza- 
tion, or  social  service  will  be  received  for 
award  in  religion. 

Five  judges,  persons  of  recognized 
standing  in  the  type  of  work  to  be  passed 
upon,  wiU  consider  nominations  and  ap- 
plications in  each  field  of  award.  At 
least  one  of  the  judges  in  each  field  will 
be  a  Negro. 


THE  World  Economic  Conference  wiU 
be  reported  at  first  hand  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  Advocate  of  Peace.  This 
Conference,  called  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, will  begin  its  sessions  on  May  4, 
There  will  be  at  the  Conference  a  strong 
American  delegation,  consisting  of  Mr.  H. 
M.  Eobinson,  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Presi- 
dent O'Leary,  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Director  Julius  Klein, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  and  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor. 
Banking,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are 
thus  represented  on  the  American  delega- 
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tion  by  outstanding  figures  in  each  field. 
It  might  have  been  better  if  industry 
and  labor  were  also  represented,  since  the 
Conference  is  going  to  deal  prominently 
with  the  question  of  production.  N"ever- 
theless,  the  American  delegation  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  good  deal  to  contribute 
to  the  Conference.  The  work  of  the 
Conference  will  be  reported  for  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace  by  its  Associate  Editor, 
Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky,  who  is  now  in  Geneva 
and  will  attend  the  sessions. 


EVEEY  lover  of  fair  play  hopes  that 
the  French  lenders  to  Kussia  prior  to 
1916  will  get  their  money  back.  During 
April  M.  Anatole  de  Monzie  presided  in 
Paris  as  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  plenary  sittings  marking  the  resump- 
tion of  Franco-Eussian  negotiations.  M. 
Eakowsky,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  France, 
headed  the  Soviet  delegation.  It  is  re- 
called that  at  the  time  the  conference  was 
suspended  in  July,  1936,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation had  offered  annual  payments  of 
sixty-five  million  gold  francs  on  account 
of  interest  on  the  Eussian  debt  to  France, 
but  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  on  the 
ground  that  that  would  be  too  great  a  re- 
duction from  the  four  hundred  million 
francs  which  were  yearly  paid  until  1916 
by  the  Tsarist  Government. 


AMEEICAN  investments  abroad  to- 
t.  gether  make  up  one  of  the  major  out- 
standing facts  of  international  import- 
ance. Negotiations  are  under  way  for 
the  flotation  in  the  American  market  of 
foreign  loans  aggregating  $775,700,000, 
according  to  a  study  just  concluded  by 
Dr.  Max  Winkler,  vice-president  of 
Moody's  Investors'  Service.  This  figure 
is  materially  below  the  1936  total  and 
would  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  views 
held  by  Secretary  Hoover,  who,  according 
to  a  recent  Washington  dispatch,  "ex- 
pects American  foreign  loans  during  1937 


to  continue  in  somewhat  the  same  large 
volume  as  these  investments  were  made 
during  the  last  year." 

Of  the  total.  Dr.  Winkler  expects  Eu- 
rope to  account  for  $378,500,000,  Latin 
America  for  about  $377,300,000,  and  the 
Far  East  for  $30,000,000.  In  the  event 
that  present  negotiations  should  be  suc- 
cessful, the  total  foreign  financing  for 
the  current  year  will  aggregate  over 
$1,000,000,000. 


THE  Soviet  Government  during  the 
month  of  April  published  its  reply  to 
the  Italian  note,  announcing  Italy's  rati- 
fication of  the  Eumanian  protocol  annex- 
ing Bessarabia.  The  Soviet  reply  said 
in  part:  "The  ratification  by  Italy 
precisely  at  this  moment,  which  in  the 
world's  opinion  is  clouded  by  threats  of 
war,  is  likely  to  aggravate  these  conditions 
and  to  upset  the  peace  of  Europe."  This 
note,  presented  to  the  Italian  Ambassador 
in  Moscow,  repeated  the  contention  that 
the  annexation  of  Bessarabia  was  "a  bare- 
faced violation  of  the  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination," and  that  it  was  concluded  in 
Paris  in  1930,  "without  the  participation 
of  Eussia,  without  a  plebiscite  in  Bes- 
sarabia, and  that  it  is  therefore  without 
legal  value  and  a  brutal  violation  of  the 
principles  of  peaceful  adjustments  in 
eastern  Europe."  Our  own  view  is  that 
the  Bessarabia  situation  is  but  one  of 
many  evidences  of  the  short-sightedness 
of  the  peacemakers  in  Paris. 


COLLEGE  professors  are  sometimes 
stimulating  correspondents.  There 
is  a  letter  before  us  from  one  of  them 
which  contains  the  following: 

"I  am  not  too  well  satisfied  with  your 
attitude  toward  the  World  Court.  The 
only  way  peace  can  be  assured  will  be  by 
agreeing  to  leave  every  cause  of  difference 
to  a  court.  Moreover,  even  if  we  do  not 
go  into  the  court,  yet  the  way  to  outlaw 
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wars  is  to  provide  that  nations  that  liave 
a  court  and  do  not  abide  by  its  decisions 
shall  receive  no  help  or  assistance  from  us 
(at  any  rate,  pending  action  by  Congress), 
and  that  the  President  shall  enforce  this. 

"Even  if  court  decisions  are  unjust — 
they  will  be  occasionally — it  is  better  than 
a  free  fight. 

"I  am  afraid  our  State  Department  is 
playing  into  the  Bolshevist  hands  as  to 
Mexico.  I  happen  to  know  more  copper 
mining  men  than  oil  men.  The  former 
seem  quite  content  with  the  government. 
It  would  be  a  fine  stroke  if  we  should  offer 
to  leave  the  oil  questions  to  Brazil  (or  the 
Pope)  or  some  Latin  power.  However,  I 
am  no  partisan  of  any  plan  or  even  of  the 
League.  All  I  ask  is  a  cordial  attitude  to 
the  League." 


THE  aggregate  amount  of  saving  de- 
posits in  Austrian  banks  has  passed 
one  billion  shillings,  or  $143,000,000. 
The  increase  from  December  31  till  Jan- 
uary 31  was  more  than  45,000,000  shill- 
ings and  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  sav- 
ings are  hoarded  up  in  the  Central  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  the  city  of  Vienna. 

If  one  keeps  in  mind  that  this  latter 
institute  is  a  Socialist  establishment, 
one  finds  that  the  Austrian  Socialists 
have  a  remarkable  partiality  for  capital, 
which  theoretically  they  profess  to  fight. 


ANOTHER  evidence  of  the  growing  in- 
^  terest  in  international  co-operation  is 
the  recent  announcement  of  an  "Institute 
of  World  Unity,''  with  a  lecture  program 
and  with  discussion  groups,  directed  by 
a  well-known  college  professor  in  the  sum- 
mer community  of  Greenacre,  Eliot, 
Maine, 

The  purpose  of  the  institute,  according 
to  the  statement,  is  to  "make  available  to 
the  general  public,  through  the  medium 
of  a  summer  school,  those  findings  of 
modern  science  and  philosophy  which 
tend  to  supply  a  new  basis  for  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  human  brotherhood  and 
world    co-operation.     The    contributions 


and  discoveries  of  the  scientist  making 
for  a  new  ethics  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  capable  of  vitalizing  the  idealism 
formerly  nurtured  by  theology  will  be  out- 
lined by  eminent  authorities." 

The  program  for  the  first  season  of  the 
institute  foUows:  August  1  to  6  daily 
lectures  by  Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons, 
of  Princeton  University,  on  "Nationalism 
and  Internationalism."  August  8  to  13, 
lectures  by  Prof.  John  Herman  RandaU, 
Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  on  "The 
Making  of  the  Modern  Mind."  August 
15  to  20,  Prof.  S.  L.  Joshi,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  will  lecture  on  "Comparative 
Religions."  August  22  to  27,  lectures  on 
"Science  and  Religion"  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  Kirtly  F.  Mather,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. August  29  to  September  3,  Prof. 
William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  give  a  course  on  "The  Rela- 
tions of  East  and  West." 


MBRIAND,  Minister  of  Foreign 
«  Affairs  of  the  French  Republic, 
issued,  on  April  6,  a  remarkable  proposal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  statement  M.  Briand  addressed  him- 
self to  the  "living  reality  of  a  policy  of 
peace"  upon  which  the  United  States  and 
France  are  "morally  in  full  agreement." 
He  said  frankly  that  "France  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  publicly  with  the 
United  States  to  any  neutral  engagement 
tending  to  outlaw  war,  to  use  an  Ameri- 
can expression,  as  between  these  two 
countries."  While  any  such  renunciation 
of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  to  be  effective,  depends  upon  our 
Department  of  State  and  our  United 
States  Senate,  it  is  important  that  this 
proposal  should  receive  the  widest  pos- 
sible attention  throughout  our  country. 
We  approve  further  M.  Brian's  opinion 
that  "These  two  great  friendly  nations 
.  .  .  would  furnish  to  the  world  the  best 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  imme- 
diate aim  to  be  obtained  is  not  so  much 
disarmament  as  the  practical  application 
of  peace  itself." 
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THE  CHINESE  CRISIS 

THE  capture  of  Shanghai  by  the  Na- 
tionalist troops  may  be  regarded  as 
the  high-water  mark  of  achievement  on 
the  part  of  the  Cantonese  movement,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  Since  that 
momentous  event,  the  movement  has  been 
exhibiting  signs  of  internal  dissension 
which  has  so  far  precluded  the  possibility 
of  its  further  development.  This  dis- 
closure of  the  internal  weakness  of  the 
movement  has  been  particularly  prominent 
in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  groups  within  the  movement. 

Communist  Bid  for  Power 

For  some  months  past  there  has  been  a 
growing  tension  between  the  Communist 
and  the  moderate  groups  within  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Kuomintang,  or  the 
Nationalist  party,  which  controls  and 
manages  the  Cantonese  movement.  The 
Communists,  supported  strongly  by 
Michael  Borodin,  the  Eussian  adviser  to 
the  Cantonese  Government,  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  intransigeant,  until 
at  the  end  of  February  things  finally  came 
to  a  head.  It  was  decided  by  the  various 
factions  of  the  Kuomintang  executive  to 
hold  a  plenary  session,  and  the  moderates 
insisted  that  the  meeting  take,  place  at 
Nanchang.  The  Communists,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  on  Hankow,  their 
stronghold,  as  the  place  for  the  meeting. 
The  principal  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist proposal  came  from  General 
Chiang  Kai  Shek,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  and,  since  no  agreement 
could  be  reached,  the  conference  was  not 
held. 

Following  the  failure  of  these  negotia- 
tions, the  Communists  began  a  violent 
campaign  against  'Chiang  Kai  Shek.  A 
flood  of  circulars  began  to  be  poured  out, 
in  which  Chiang  was  accused  of  being  a 
"neo-militarist  worse  than  Chang  Tso- 
lin,"  and  of  having  amassed  a  fortune  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  being,  therefore, 


now  opposed  to  Communism.  "Because 
of  his  opposition,  Chiang  Kai-shek,"  it 
was  declared,  "should  be  hated  as  much  as 
Chang  Tso-lin,  and  all  laborers  should 
rise  against  him." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communists,  on 
their  own  initiative,  called  a  conference  of 
the  executive  committee  at  Hankow  and 
declared  it  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Kuomintang  executive.  The  other  groups 
not  being  present,  the  Communists  pro- 
ceeded to  reorganize  the  executive  com- 
mittee with  themselves  in  control. 

Communist  Reorganization 

At  the  Hankow  meeting  resolutions 
were  passed  providing  for  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment.    These  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Provincial  and  special  districts,  as  also 
Chinese  citizens  resident  in  foreign  countries, 
elect  delegates  to  the  annual  Nationalist  con- 
gress of  the  Kuomintang;  the  annual  Nation- 
alist congress  elects  a  Central  Committee  of 
the  Kuomintang  numbering  35  members; 
plenary  sittings  of  this  committee  take  place 
every  three  months.  The  Central  Committee 
elects  a  political  bureau  of  nine  members 
and  six  candidates;  appoints  a  War  Council 
of  16  members  and  a  special  committee  of  28 
members,  which  committee  deals  with  ques- 
tions outside  the  sphere  of  competence  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Nationalist  Government. 

The  Central  Committee  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice, 
Finance,  Transport,  and  Labor.  The  Plenum 
has  appointed  the  following  ministers  :  Labor, 
Hsu  Shao-chen ;  Industry,  Dr.  Kun ;  Agricul- 
ture, Tang  Pin-siang. 

The  War  Council  controls  all  land,  naval, 
and  aerial  armed  forces  as  well  as  all  ques- 
tions of  their  equipment,  training,  and  sup- 
plies. The  plans  of  the  War  Council  have  to 
be  ratified  by  the  Central  Committee.  The 
War  Council  consists  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Chang  Kai-shek,  Tan  Yen-kai,  Feng 
Yu-hsiang,  Tang  Sheng-chi,  Chen  Chin,  Li 
Chung-jen,  Ho  Ying-yin,  Li  Chi-sen,  Chu  Pei- 
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tek,  Chang  Fang-kuai.  The  civilian  members 
of  the  War  Council  are:  Wang  Ching-wei, 
Sun  Fo,  Kuo  Ming-chin,  Sun  Tsen-pen,  Sui 
Chen,  Tang  Yien-tai.  The  presidium  of  the 
War  Council  is  comjDosed  of  the  following 
members :  Wang  Ching-wei,  Tang  Yien-kai, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Tang  Sheng-chi,  and  Cheng 
Chin.  The  meetings  of  the  War  Council  are 
to  be  held  every  fortnight;  its  resolutions  are 
given  validity  by  the  signature  of  four  mem- 
bers. The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  chief  of  staff,  and 
corps  commanders  have  to  be  ratified  by 
the  central  committee. 

Thus  under  the  Communist  reorganiza- 
tion the  Nationalist  movement  became  an 
almost  exact  replica  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
system. 

Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  the   Communists 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new 
Kuomintang  executive  was  to  depose 
Chiang  Kai-shek  from  the  important  post 
of  the  President  of  the  Political  Bureau. 
The  commander-in-chief  was  told  bluntly 
to  devote  himself  solely  to  army  affairs 
and  to  leave  the  government  to  civilians. 

At  first  Chiang  Kai-shek  accepted  the 
situation,  but  before  long  he  changed  his 
attitude  of  passive  acquiescence  with  the 
Hankow  group  to  one  of  active  opposition 
to  them.  Together  with  all  the  moderate 
elements  in  the  Nationalist  movement,  he 
had  been  watching  with  growing  appre- 
hension the  line  of  activity  pursued  by  the 
Communists,  and  his  apprehension  at  last 
led  him  to  rise  in  arms  against  his  former 
friends. 

Acting  under  orders  from  Moscow,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  been  pursuing 
more  and  more  insistently  two  lines  of 
policy :  the  creation  of  utter  chaos  through 
a  rapid  spread  of  peasant  uprisings,  and 
the  bringing  about  of  conditions  in  which 
they  would  be  able  to  confiscate  foreign 
property  in  China.  Both  of  these  lines 
of  policy  would  clearly  bring  China  to  a 
most  unfortunate  situation. 

These  developments  at  the  seat  of  the 
government  prevented  Chiang  Kai-shek 
from  following  up  his  brilliant  victories 
in  the  Yangtse  by  further  military  ad- 
vances. On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  political  situation  and 
is  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  wrest 
the  control  of  the  movement  from  Com- 
munist hands. 


COMMITTEE  AT  GENEVA  ON 
CODIFICATION  OF  LAW 

THE  Committee  of  Experts  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Codification  of  International 
Law  has  concluded  its  sessions  at  Geneva, 
according  to  a  statement  by  the  League 
of  N'ations  recently  received  among  other 
League  documents  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  committee  recommends  that  at 
least  one  more  conference  be  held  to 
consider  questions  which  seem  ripe  for 
solution,  and  it  is  also  decided  to  send  out 
questionnaires  on  the  subjects  of  "com- 
missions to  take  evidence,"  "the  legal 
status  of  consuls,"  "the  classification  of 
diplomatic  agents,"  and  "the  competence 
of  courts  in  regard  to  foreign  States." 

The  summary  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, prepared  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  received  at  the  Department  of 
State,  follows  in  full  text: 

Geneva,   April   2,    1927. 

The  Committee  of  Experts  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Codification  of  International  Law 
finished  the  work  of  its  third  session  today. 
This  work  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  committee  examined  replies  from 
30  governments  on  subjects  submitted  for 
their  opinion  as  ripe  for  codification.  These 
subjects  are:  Nationality,  territorial  waters, 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  legal 
status  of  ships  owned  by  the  State  and  used 
for  trade,  extradition  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  States  with  regard  to  crimes  per- 
petrated outside  of  their  territories,  respon- 
sibility of  States  for  damages  suffered  within 
their  territories  by  foreigners,  procedure  of 
international  conferences  and  the  conclusion 
and  drafting  of  treaties,  suppression  of 
piracy,  exploitation  of  the  produce  of  the 
sea. 

In  its  report  to  the  Council  the  committee, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  questions  seem 
ripe  for  solution  in  the  near  future  by  means 
of  international  agreements,  recommends  the 
convocation  of  one  or  more  conferences.  It 
prepared  a  special  report  on  the  procedure 
which  might  be  followed  in  the  preparation 
for  such  conferences. 

2.  At  its  preceding  session  the  committee 
decided  that  a  certain  number  of  subjects 
which  had  been  studied  by  its  subcommittees 
should  be  embodied  in  questionnaires  to  be 
addressed  to  governments  for  their  opinions. 
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These  questionnaires  concerned  were  the 
communication  in  criminal  matters  of  judi- 
cial and  other  documents;  commissions  to 
take  evidence;  the  legal  status  of  consuls; 
the  classification  of  diplomatic  agents;  com- 
petence of  courts  in  regard  to  foreign  States. 

The  Netherlands  Government  having  added 
to  the  agenda  the  question  of  future  con- 
ferences on  international  private  law,  the 
nationality  of  commercial  concerns,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  legal  status  of  foreign 
business  houses,  the  committee  decided  to 
submit  to  the  Council  special  reports  on  these 
subjects. 

3.  Three  other  questions  were  for  vari- 
ous reasons  postponed  until  the  next  session 
of  the  committee,  namely:  The  legal  status 
of  private,  non-profit  making.  International 
associations  and  private  international  foun- 
dations; conflict  of  laws  in  matters  of  domi- 
cile and  limitation. 

No  further  questions  were  referred  to  the 
subcommittee. 

The  committee  finally  drew  up  an  opinion 
requested  by  the  Council  with  regard  to  the 
admissibility  of  reservations  to  international 
conventions. 

The  date  of  the  next  session  will  be  fixed 
later. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  IN 
WORLD  TRADE 

THE  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
has  recently  shown  what  might  have 
been  the  conditions  in  world  trade  had  it 
not  been  for  the  war.  It  indicates  that 
the  world  has  fallen  short  of  the  total 
flimoimt  of  the  merchandise  exports  it 
would  have  added  to  international  trade 
by  many  billions.  Their  statement  follows. 

The  world  has  fallen  short  by  more 
than  $210,000,000,000  of  the  total  of  the 
merchandise  exports  it  would  have  added 
to  international  trade  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  economic  dislocation  that  accom- 
panied and  has  followed  the  World  War. 

Complete  figures  for  1935  for  the  na- 
tions who  do  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
world's  export  trade  shows  that  now,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war,  international 
exports  are  at  par  again.  These  72  na- 
tions had  an  export  trade  in  1913  valued 
at  $19,466,300,000.  Last  year  the  corre- 
sponding figure  stood  at  $20,118,000,000, 
after  reducing  the  $30,215,200,000  worth 


of  trade  actually  reported  to  the  1913 
buying  power  of  the  dollar.  Since  1913 
it  has  thus  taken  twelve  years  to  bring  a 
3.4  per  cent  increase  in  the  actual  value 
of  exports  circulating  in  the  world. 

What  world  trade  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  war  may  be  judged  by  the 
rate  of  advance  in  export  trade  that  stead- 
ily progressed  from  1900  to  1913.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  allowing  for  the  inflation 
of  gold,  the  annual  growth  in  world  ex- 
ports was  a  little  over  6  per  cent.  Had 
this  growth  continued,  the  world  would 
have  been  doing  $41,500,000,000  of  ex- 
port trade  at  1913  values  instead  of  $19,- 
950,000,000,  the  actual  figures.  At  1925 
dollar  values  it  would  have  done  $62,100,- 
000,000  instead  of  just  over  $30,000,000,- 
000,  the  actual  figures. 

Foreign  trade  has  thus  not  filled  the 
gap  by  half  between  the  normal  extent  to 
which  it  would  have  satisfied  the  growing 
demand  of  human  wants,  had  there  been 
no  war,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  actually 
has  met  them.  The  accumulated  short- 
ages of  these  twelve  years  amount  to  the 
staggering  total  of  $310,000,000,000  at 
1925  gold  values,  ten  times  our  national 
debt,  or  $140,000,000,00  at  1913  values. 

World  trade  has  now  accelerated  its 
pace  to  fill  this  gap.  Instead  of  a  6  per 
cent  increase,  world  exports  have  been 
gaining  more  than  10  per  cent  annually 
for  the  past  tbree  years.  But  the  world 
will  have  to  increase  its  exports  at  this 
rate  yearly  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
make  up  for  the  ground  lost  during  the 
war.  Even  the  United  States,  which 
gained  almost  32  per  cent  in  real  exports 
since  1913  and  has  made  the  greatest  gain 
of  all  nations  in  volume  of  trade  acquired, 
is  still  more  than  $2,000,000,000  behind 
the  export  trade  it  would  have  had  if  the 
pre-war  gain  had  been  uninterrupted. 

The  moral  of  these  facts  is  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  traders  still  have  an  immense 
service  to  the  world  ahead  of  them  in 
helping  to  make  up  the  shortage  of  neces- 
sary goods  which  the  artifical  war  defla- 
tion of  world  needs  has  caused.  We  are 
still  at  least  ten  years  short  of  catching 
up  with  our  own  normal  foreign  trading 
toward  that  end,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  a  full  generation  in  arrears. 

The  table  showing  how  72  nations  of 
the  world  distributed    these    gains    and 
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losses  reveals  a  striking  shake-up  in  1913 
alignments  of  trade  power.  Europe  now 
holds  but  49  per  cent  of  the  world's  export 
trade  beside  the  62  per  cent  she  did  then. 
Her  shortage  is  more  than  18  per  cent 
from  her  1913  actual  exports.  This  loss 
is  weighted  by  a  371/^  per  cent  deficit 
among  the  14  nations  of  eastern  Europe, 
but  is  gravely  affected  by  the  14  per  cent 
deficit  still  shown  among  the  13  much 
more  important  trading  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe, 

As  Europe  has  shrunk  as  an  export  con- 
tinent, English-speaking  North  America 
has  risen  by  40  per  cent,  Latin  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  by  52  per 
cent,  and  South  America  by  5  1/3  per 
cent.  Asia's  increase  is  greatest  of  all, 
521/2  per  cent;  Australasia  has  expanded 
its  exports  by  451^  per  cent,  and  Africa 
by  45  per  cent. 

All  these  gains  were  not  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  Europe,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  immense  gains  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  by  40  per  cent, 
which  have  added  $1,184,000,000  to  the 
real  values  of  world  export  trade  since 
1914. 

The  largest  total  gain  of  any  country 
was  made  by  the  United  States,  with 
$789,000,000,  or  a  total  of  export  trade 
31%  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1913. 
Other  countries  in  the  world  which  have 
made  remarkable  gains  are  Yugoslavia, 
with  an  increase  of  $78,000,000,  or  339 
per  cent ;  British  Malaya,  with  an  increase 
of  $278,000,000,  or  140  per  cent;  the 
Philippines,  with  $51,000,000  increase,  or 
106  per  cent;  Japan,  with  $315,000,000, 
or  almost  exactly  100  per  cent;  South 
Africa,  with  $129,000,000,  or  93  per  cent; 
Canada,  with  $394,000,000,  or  85  per 
cent;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
$211,000,000,  or  451/2  per  cent;  and  In- 
dia, with  $187,000,000,  or  24  per  cent. 
Other  countries  which  have  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  their  real  export  trade 
since  1913  include  French  Morocco,  Hon- 
duras, the  Sudan,  Formosa  (Taiwan), 
and  the  British  Crown  Colonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates of  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

•  Outstanding  among  the  countries  whose 
losses  have  been  severe  is  Russia,  whose 


export  trade  is  $557,000,000  behind  that 
of  1913,  or  a  76  per  cent  loss.  Weighting 
the  values  of  Russian  trade  with  the  loss 
of  some  of  its  most  valuable  industrial  ter- 
ritory, Russia's  actual  loss  is  still  shown 
to  be  about  50  per  cent.  Although  Ger- 
many is  rapidly  recovering  its  export 
trade,  its  1925  figures  show  the  next  most 
important  loss,  one  of  42  per  cent  from 
1913  exports,  with  a  consequent  deficit  of 
$1,009,000,000.  Other  heavy  losses  are 
those  of  Belgium,  with  35  per  cent;  the 
Netherlands,  with  41  per  cent;  Spain, 
with  20  per  cent;  Portugal,  with  46  per 
cent ;  Turkey,  with  40  per  cent ;  Rumania, 
with  33  per  cent,  and  Bulgaria,  with  25 
per  cent. 

It  is  especially  evident  that  the  eco- 
nomic map  of  Europe  has  now  been  consid- 
erably altered  by  the  appearance  of  new 
and  vigorous  industrial  nations,  notably 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland's  export  trade  is  now  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  the  whole  of  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia's  is  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  modem  Austria,  and  Yugoslavia's 
overshadows  that  of  Hungary.  The  four 
Baltic  countries  of  Finland,  Esthonia, 
Lithuania,  and  Latvia  did  a  combined  ex- 
port trade  during  1925  of  $149,000,000, 
an  export  business  that  was  six-sevenths 
as  great  as  the  whole  of  Soviet  Russia  in 
Europe. 

Considering  the  difficulties  that  France 
has  undergone  since  the  war,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  France  is  the  only  Western 
European  country,  beside  the  Scandina- 
vian nations,  which  has  made  an  actual 
gain  in  its  export  trade  since  1913.  This 
gain  of  $115,000,000  enabled  the  French 
to  hold  third  place  against  Germany 
among  the  world's  exporting  nations  up 
to  the  end  of  1925.  Since  that  time  she 
has  had  to  relinquish  that  place,  however, 
as  Germany's  export  trade  by  the  middle 
of  1926  had  reached,  in  1913  values,  just 
over  $1,512,000,000,  exceeding  that  of 
France  by  over  $100,000,000. 


It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can 
be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought 
that  labor  can  be  made  happy;  and 
the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  im- 
punity.— John  Ruskin. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
BARRIERS 

THE  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  of  the  International 
Economic  Conference,  has  prepared  a  re- 
port on  trade  barriers.  This  report  rec- 
ommends that  passport  visas  should  be 
abolished  and  that  the  right  of  residence 
and  establishment  of  foreigners  should  be 
the  same  as  that  enjoyed  by  nationals. 
Proposals  for  the  improvement  of  rail, 
sea,  and  air  transport  are  formulated.  It 
recommends  the  establishment  of  uniform 
regulations  for  goods  sent  "carriage  for- 
ward" by  railway,  the  creation  of  a  uni- 
form goods  classification,  the  standardiza- 
tion of  rolling  stock,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  24-hour  time-table  for  passenger  and 
goods  traflfic. 

As  regards  sea  transport,  the  report 
expresses  regret  that  in  certain  countries 
there  is  still  inequality  of  treatment  be- 
tween national  and  foreign  merchant 
ships.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
modifying  the  Maritime  Ports  Conven- 
tion, concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League,  and  suggests  the  rapid  disposal 
of  the  tonnage  of  State  merchant  ships, 
the  abolition  of  subsidies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  plan  for  the 
abolition  of  double  taxation. 

The  report  suggests  that  air  transport 
should  be  freed  in  the  initial  stages  from 
all  barriers  that  might  hamper  or  deflect 
its  development.  It  urges,  further,  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  through  bookings 
for  journeys  partly  by  air  and  other 
means;  the  sending  by  air  of  luggage  in 
advance;  of  making  certain  that  customs 
officers  are  on  duty  at  the  hour  of  arrival 
of  goods  airplanes,  and  of  abolishing  pass- 
ports for  short  return  journeys  to  neigh- 
boring countries. 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  the  report 
adds,  would  welcome  the  early  conclusion 
of  a  general  convention  for  the  abolition 
of  import  and  export  prohibitions  on  the 
basis  of  the  preliminary  draft  prepared  by 
the  League  Economic  Committee.  It  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  free  raovement  of 
raw  materials  must  be  assured,  and  sug- 
gests that  countries  importing  raw  ma- 
terials should  grant  reasonable  and  favor- 


able tariff  treatment  to  the  manufactured 
goods  of  countries  exporting  both  raw  ma- 
terial and  goods  manufactured  from  them. 
The  system  of  existing  customs  tariffs 
can  be  only  detrimental  to  world  restora- 
tion, the  report  states.  International  in- 
dustrial ententes  are  an  advantage  to  the 
participating  industries,  because  they 
tend  to  eliminate  ruinous  competition. 

It  is  noted  that  some  of  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  encountered  by  trade 
and  industry  are  caused  by  the  continued 
instability  of  important  currencies,  and 
the  hope  is  expressed  that  stabilization 
may  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
report  concludes  with  a  proposal  by  the 
Austrian  National  Committee,  endorsed 
by  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  creation,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League,  of  an  organization  in 
which  government  representatives  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  regularly 
and  to  study  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
international  trade. 


NEW  REVOLT  IN  THE  RIFF 

REPOETS  from  Morocco  indicate  that 
the  group  of  Sinhaja  tribes  in  the 
Spanish  Zone,  including  the  Beni  Shibet, 
the  Beni  Zerket,  the  Beni  Ahmed,  and  the 
Beni  Seddat,  are  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  Spaniards.  These  tribes  are 
situated  in  that  area  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Central  Eif  (which  lies  north  of 
Taunat  and  immediately  southwest  and 
west  of  Targuist,  which  used  to  be  Abd 
el  Krim's  headquarters),  not  far  from  the 
frontier  of  the  French  Protectorate. 

Several  small  Spanish  contingents  and 
posts  are  reported  to  be  isolated,  and  the 
deaths  of  four  officers,  including  Major 
Ostariz,  who  commanded  a  column,  are 
confirmed.  Major  Sanchez  Guerra's 
column  is  reported  to  be  retiring  with 
difficulty.  The  Spanish  authorities  are 
hurriedly  pushing  on  preparations  for  an 
advance  into  these  disturbed  regions. 
The  wet  weather  has  retarded  all  move- 
ments, but  the  Spanish  air  force  is 
actively  bombarding  the  district.  All  is 
calm  on  the  French  side  of  the  frontier. 

Later  reports  indicate  that  the  revolt  is 
spreading  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Spanish  zone,  very  near  the  frontier  of 
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the  French  protectorate.  Shereef  Sulitin 
Khamlishi,  an  important  personage  in  the 
Eif,  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  His 
secession  and  that  of  other  members  of  his 
family  brought  matters  to  a  head  in  the 
Sinhaja  district.  The  Ktama  tribe,  the 
western  neighbors  of  the  Beni  Seddat, 
rose,  on  March  26  invaded  the  tribe 
of  Tarjut  (their  neighbors  to  the  south- 
east), which  joined  the  revolt.  The 
Spanish  garrison  of  an  important  strate- 
gical post  at  Bab  Slib,  judging  the  posi- 
tion untenable,  crossed  the  frontier  and 
took  refuge  in  the  French  Protectorate, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  contingent  of 
native  troops  was  attacked  and  driven  out 
of  Sok  Tnin.  The  effect  upon  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  was  to  induce  them  also  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt. 

Major  Ostariz,  who  commanded  that 
district,  immediately  reoccupied  Bab  Slib, 
but  his  convoy,  following  in  the  rear,  was 
attacked  and  the  greater  part  was  cap- 
tured. The  Ostariz  column  immediately 
turned  back  to  the  relief  of  the  convoy, 
but  fell  into  an  ambush  and  was  cut  up. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Spanish 
troops  in  Ktama  again  to  reoccupy  Bab 
Slib,  but  was  not  successful.  Under  a 
vigorous  enemy  counter-attack  the  Span- 
iards were  forced  to  retire  northward. 


DUTGH-BELGIAN  TREATY 

THE  First  Chamber  of  the  Dutch 
States-General  rejected  on  March  24 
the  Dutch-Belgian  Treaty,  which  had 
been  under  discussion  for  several  years. 
The  treaty,  which  gives  Belgium  certain 
advantages  on  the  Scheldt  and  authorizes 
the  construction  of  two  canals  through 
Dutch  territory  from  Antwerp  to  Moerdijk 
(on  the  Ehine)  and  from  Antwerp  to 
Euhrort  (Germany),  was  ratified  by  both 
chambers  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  last 
July  and  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Dutch  States-General — by  a  majority  of 
three — last  November. 

Nature  of  the  Opposition 

A  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  the 
treaty  in  Holland  has  been  focused  on 
the  proposed  new  canal  to  Moerdyk,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
menace  to  the  Ehine  trade  of  Eotterdam 
and  allow  Antwerp  unduly  to  compete 
with  it.     Antwerp,  it  was  said,  had  de- 


veloped to  her  present  outstanding  posi- 
tion as  a  port  with  the  facilities  provided 
under  existing  treaties,  and  this  further 
concession  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the 
prejudice  of  Dutch  commerce.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
canal  would  not  be  completed  for  some 
20  years;  Ehine  traffic  would  not  remain 
stationary  in  the  meantime,  but  was 
bound  to  increase,  and  better  communica- 
tions ought  to  be  given,  if  asked  for,  in 
the  interest  of  good  relations,  apart  from 
treaty  obligations. 

The  new  Scheldt  regime  was  opposed, 
as  invohang  a  surrender  of  sovereign 
rights  and  obligations,  and  because  of  the 
financial  burdens  to  be  assumed  by  Hol- 
land. Attention  was  also  directed  to  the 
dangers  to  which,  it  was  said,  the  riparian 
polder  lands  (lands  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  by  means  of  high  embankments) 
would  be  exposed  by  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  Joint  Commission  to  cut  dikes  and 
divert  the  channel  in  the  interests  of 
navigation,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  pas- 
sage of  ships  of  the  size  for  which  accom- 
modation was  being  made  in  Antwerp, 
In  the  course  of  the  debates  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Jonkheer  van  Kame- 
beek,  was  asked  for  further  explanations 
about  the  reservation  in  favor  of  Belgian 
warships,  which,  in  spite  of  his  previous 
assurances,  is  considered  to  lie  behind  the 
treaty,  under  which  warships  generally 
are  excluded  from  the  free  passage  of  the 
Scheldt. 

From  the  political  standpoint,  the  gen- 
eral line  of  argument  in  opposition  was 
that  the  lapse  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  powers, 
was  not  a  fact  that  Holland  was  bound 
to  recognize.  By  it  Holland  had  lost 
securities  and  safeguards  for  which  she 
was  entitled  to  ask  rather  than  to  make 
concessions.  The  new  treaty  could  not  be 
regarded  as  naturally  resulting  from  the 
treaties  which  regulated  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries.  The  traditional  policy 
of  reciprocity  had  not  been  followed  in 
the  negotiations.  The  Belgian  need  for 
an  outlet  was  a  fitting  subject  for  negotia- 
tions on  a  reciprocal  basis;  but  not  the 
far-reaching  annexionist  demands  which 
were  made  in  1919,  under  the  influence 
of  which,  it  was  contended,  the  treaty  had 
been  made. 
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Policy   of    Rapprochement 

M.  Colijn,  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  support  of 
the  treaty,  pointed  out  that  the  revision 
of  the  treaty  of  1839  was  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  World  War.  The  powers 
had  declared  that  the  Belgian  status  of 
neutrality  had  lapsed.  For  Holland  not 
to  have  recognized  this  fact  would  have 
been  to  pursue  a  merely  negative  policy. 
The  questions,  therefore,  were,  what  atti- 
tude Holland  had  to  take  up  toward  the 
situation  created  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  what  aim  her  diplomacy  must  set 
before  it.  The  answer  was  that  Holland 
had  to  co-operate  with  Belgium  in  the 
clearing  up  of  certain  areas  of  friction 
and  in  the  elimination  of  the  intervention 
of  third  parties.  There  should  be  no  sur- 
render of  territory  or  of  sovereign  rights. 

M.  Colijn  said  that  he  stood  squarely 
beside  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the  policy 
he  had  pursued.  His  answer  to  objec- 
tions that  it  disregarded  the  dangers  of 
annexation  was  that  there  were  extremists 
and  annexationists  in  other  countries,  too, 
and  he  was  confident  that  in  Belgium  the 
conviction  that  a  policy  of  rapprochement 
must  be  followed  would  gain  ground — 
not  quickly,  perhaps,  but  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility, and  the  way  must  be  opened  to 
that  possibility. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  in  his  final 
speech  in  defense  of  the  treaty,  said  the 
standpoint  of  Holland  was  that  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  an  attack  on  her 
sovereign  rights.  When  Belgian  neutral- 
ity lapsed,  an  alternative  had  to  be  sought 
in  an  understanding  with  Belgium.  At 
that  time  the  negotiations  were  conducted 
in  a  spirit  which  one  of  the  present  op- 
ponents of  the  treaty  had  then  described 
thus:  "We  must  have  the  will  to  a  closer 
understanding  with  Belgium.  There 
must  be  an  awakening  of  confidence  in  a 
neighbor  who  has  suffered  so  severely. 
We  must  make  Belgium  strong  and 
flourishing."  From  that  time  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  nation  was  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  until  it  was  signed. 

The  delay  in  ratification  in  Holland 
was  due  to  internal  conditions  which  in- 
cluded political  crises.  As  regards  the 
Scheldt,  there  was  no  secret  protocol  in 
regard  to  warships.  The  Dutch  right  to 
exclude  Belgian  warships  remained  intact 


and  unrestricted.  The  present  position 
in  regard  to  navigation  was  not  satis- 
factory to  Belgium.  As  for  the  Moerdyk 
Canal,  Belgium  was  entitled  to  a  lEhine 
outlet  under  the  Treaty  of  1839.  The 
present  waterway  outlets  to  the  Ehine 
were  unsatisfactory.  In  1912  an  im- 
proved waterway  to  Germany  had  already 
been  demanded.  It  was  known  that  the 
canal  was  one  of  the  desired  means.  He 
did  not  share  the  view  about  the  dangers 
to  Eotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  There 
might  be  some  temporary  shifting  of 
business  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
ports,  but  in  regard  to  coal,  grain,  and 
ore  Eotterdam's  position  would  remain 
unassailable. 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  INDIA 

IN  HIS  inaugural  address  to  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly,  Lord  Irwin,  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  made  a  number  of  very 
interesting  statements  regarding  British 
plans  for  further  advancement  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  India.  He 
said: 

I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
section  of  opinion  in  India  which  rejects 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
the  fashion  or  the  time  of  India's  political 
development.  I  can  understand  the  opinion, 
I  can  acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  some  of 
those  who  hold  it,  but  I  can  devise  no 
means  of  reconciling  such  a  position  with 
the  undoubted  facts  of  the  situation.  But 
there  is  another  section  of  opinion  which, 
while  hesitating  to  prefer  so  fundamental 
an  objection  to  any  right  of  Parliament  to 
be  the  judge  in  these  matters,  would  yet 
say  in  effect  that  it  was  indefensible  for 
Parliament  to  exercise  its  judgment  in  any 
sense  but  that  of  granting  India  forthwith 
a  wide,  if  not  complete,  extension  of  responsi- 
ble power. 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that, 
whether  what  the  British  people  sought  and 
are  seeking  to  do  in  India  will  be  approved 
or  condemned  by  history,  their  own  inherited 
qualities  left  them  no  alternative  but  to  open 
to  India  the  path  in  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  pioneers  and  along  which  they 
have  led  and  are  leading  peoples  wherever 
the  British  flag  is  flown. 
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Moreover,  in  the  success  of  the  attempt  to 
lead  a  friendly  India  towards  self-govern- 
ment the  self-interest  and  credit  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  world  are  alike  engaged 
and  forbid  her  to  contemplate  with  equanim- 
ity the  failure  to  achieve  a  purpose  which 
has  been  so  publicly  proclaimed. 

But  it  is  said  the  alleged  sincerity  of 
Parliament  receives  practical  contradiction 
on  the  one  hand  by  arbitrary  executive  acts, 
such  as  the  detention  of  certain  men  without 
trial  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  other  by  the  re- 
luctance of  Parliament  to  give  a  firm  time- 
table for  the  completion  of  its  loudly  pro- 
fessed puri>ose  of  making  India  herself  re- 
sponsible within  the  Empire  for  her  own 
government. 

I  share  with  all  honorable  members  the 
desire  to  see  an  end  to  the  necessity  for  the 
continuance  of  those  measures.  But  the 
guiding  principle  in  this  matter  must  and 
can  only  be  the  interests  of  public  safety, 
nor  is  the  matter  one  that  rests  wholly  or 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Before  releases  can  be  sanctioned  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  satisfied,  either  that  the 
conspiracy  has  been  so  far  suppressed  that 
those  set  at  liberty,  even  if  they  so  desired, 
would  be  unable  to  revive  it  in  a  dangerous 
form,  or,  if  the  organization  for  conspiracy 
still  exists,  that  those  released  would  no 
longer  wish  to  employ  their  freedom  to  re- 
sume their  dangerous  activities. 

The  government  have  always  made  it  clear, 
and  I  repeat  today,  that  their  sole  object  in 
keeping  any  men  under  restraint  is  to  pre- 
vent terrorist  outrages,  and  that  they  are 
prepared  to  release  them  the  moment  they 
are  satisfied  their  release  would  not  defeat 
this  object. 

The  other  main  grotmd  for  challenging  the 
sincerity  of  Parliament  is  based,  as  I  have 
said,  upon  the  general  method  of  approach 
Parliament  has  adopted  towards  the  problem 
of  India's  constitutional  development.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  see  constitutional  advance 
must  either  coerce  Parliament  or  convince  it. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  in  this 
matter  they  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  co- 
ercing Parliament,  and  that  Parliament  will 
resent  any  attempt  to  do  so,  under  whatever 
shape  the  attempt  is  made.  Moreover,  it 
must  inevitably  be  gravely  disquieted  by  lan- 
guage which  appears  to  be  inspired  by  hos- 


tility not  only  to  legitimate  British  Interests, 
but  also  to  the  British  connection. 

When  Parliament  invites  India  to  co- 
operate in  the  working  of  the  reformed  con- 
stitution it  does  not  invite  any  Indian  party, 
as  it  was  authoritatively  stated  the  other 
day,  to  lay  aside  for  the  time  being  its  de- 
mand for  Swaraj.  It  does  not  desire  that 
any  party  or  individual  should  forego  the 
freest  and  fullest  right  of  criticism  and  con- 
stitutional opposition  to  any  action  that  the 
government  may  take,  but  it  does  invite 
Indian  political  parties  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  ultimate  structure  which  Parliament 
is  seeking  to  erect  is  one  smtable  to  Indian 
conditions  and  Indian  needs.  If  it  sees  any 
large  section  of  Indian  opinion,  however  vocal 
in  its  desire  to  further  the  cause  of  Indian 
self-government,  steadily  adhering  to  the  de- 
termination to  do  nothing  but  obstruct  the 
machinery  with  which  India  has  been  en- 
trusted, Parliament  is  more  likely  to  see  in 
this  evidence  that  the  application  of  Western 
constitutional  practice  to  India  may  be  mis- 
taken than  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  immediate 
surrender  to  India  of  all  its  own  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  political 
thought  of  India  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be 
dissuaded  by  criticism  or  opposition  from 
endeavoring  to  work  the  new  constitution 
with  a  constructive  purpose.  Those  who  so 
guide  their  action  are,  in  my  judgment, 
proving  themselves  true  friends  to  Indian 
constitutional  development. 

Propaganda  in  favor  of  altering  the  rules 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  game  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  mind  of  Parliament,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  certainly  be  in- 
fluenced if  it  finds  Indian  legislatures  exer- 
cising their  responsibilities,  albeit  limited  in 
a  spirit  of  service  to  India,  and  tacitly  as- 
suming always  that  their  real  responsibility 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  expressed  in 
any  statute. 

India  is  full  of  echoes  of  the  Chinese 
events,  which,  of  course,  serve  to  render 
Great  Britain's  task  there  more  difficult 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  Great  Britain  is  proceeding 
with  the  stupendous  work  of  organizing 
her  vast  dependency  on  a  constitutional 
basis  along  the  lines  described  by  the 
Viceroy. 
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GERMAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

SOON  after  his  return  from  Geneva, 
where  he  presided  over  the  sessions 
of  the  League  Council,  Foreign  Minister 
Stresemann  delivered  in  the  Keichstag  an 
important  speech  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  he  explained  that  he  was 
adopting  a  new  method  of  discussing  in- 
ternational affairs.  In  past  years,  he 
said,  he  had  been  able  to  explain  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy  by  discussing  her 
relations  with  the  individual  foreign 
countries  involved  in  the  questions  of 
chief  interest  to  her,  such  as  reparations, 
the  Ehineland,  security,  or  the  League. 
Eecent  developments  all  over  the  world, 
however,  compelled  her  more  and  more  to 
take  other  factors  into  consideration 
which  lay  outside  her  own  foreign  rela- 
tions. These  developments  did  not  pro- 
ceed directly  from  the  problems  of  prime 
importance  to  Germany,  but  it  had  to  be 
realized  that  they  could  exercise  a  more 
or  less  strong  influence  on  those  problems. 
He  was  thinking  particularly  of  three  big 
tangles  of  international  questions — the 
events  in  the  Far  East,  the  serious  antag- 
onism between  great  countries  whose 
policy  was  of  immediate  importance  to 
Germany,  and  the  surprising  news  of  the 
last  few  days  indicating  elements  of  un- 
rest in  the  Balkans. 

Balkan  Unrest 

It  would  be  well  to  discount  consider- 
ably the  alarming  reports  concerning  the 
political  situation.  As  far  as  these  mat- 
ters could  be  judged  from  Germany,  he 
did  not  think  any  acute  danger  existed. 
Herr  Stresemann  added  somewhat  crypti- 
cally, that  in  his  opinion  this  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  especially  from  the  com- 
munications addressed  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  the  German  Government 
during  the  last  few  days. 

The  desire  to  preserve  Europe  from  any 
danger  of  war,  Herr  Stresemann  con- 
tinued, had  taken  such  deep  root  in  all 
countries  that  a  breach  of  peace  would  be 
condemned  by  the  whole  world.  But  even 
the  calmest  observation  of  affairs  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  the  realization  that  a 
general  consolidation  of  the  international 
situation  was  far  from  being  achieved. 
There  was,   therefore,   every   reason   for 


following  with  the  closest  attention  even 
such  events  as  did  not  seem  to  affect  Ger- 
many directly.  Germany's  attitude  was 
clear.  She  had  only  one  great  interest, 
and  that  was  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  efforts  to  achieve  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe.  They  had  nothing  to 
gain  from  entanglements  between  any 
other  powers  whatsoever.  Nor  had  they 
any  reason  to  wish  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  be  divided  into  two  camps,  as 
before  the  World  War.  For  Germany 
there  was  no  question  of  a  policy  of  special 
alliances,  but  only  of  a  policy  supporting 
the  idea  of  understanding  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  conflicting  interests. 

Germany  and  Locarno 

Thus  the  events  under  discussion  did 
not  and  would  not  in  the  future  alter 
German  foreign  policy  in  any  way.  This 
policy  was  determined  by  the  Treaties  of 
Locarno,  the  entry  into  the  League,  and 
the  Berlin  Treaty  with  Soviet  Russia. 
It  was  obvious  that  in  this  situation  she 
had  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  entangle- 
ment. In  so  far  as  her  collaboration 
might  be  called  for,  all  she  could  do  was 
to  contribute  her  share  to  the  work  of 
smoothing  out  difficulties.  He  laid  stress 
on  this  in  view  of  suggestions  that  in  the 
event  of  a  dispute  between  other  powers 
efforts  would  be  made  to  drag  Germany 
in  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Herr  Stresemann  expressed  astonish- 
ment that  certain  Soviet  newspapers 
should  recently  have  expressed  misgivings 
as  to  the  German  attitude  toward  the  old 
question  of  the  right  of  western  European 
troops  to  march  through  Germany.  The 
question  had  been  exhaustively  debated 
after  Locarno.  He  referred  to  Article  16 
of  the  League  Covenant,  the  qualifying 
note  of  the  other  Locarno  powers  and  the 
German-Soviet  exchange  of  notes  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  (the 
compatibility  of  which  has  never  seemed 
quite  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world).  He 
said  that  no  other  agreements  on  the 
question  existed,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  for  fresh  German  declarations. 

Germany  and   the  League 

Turning  to  Geneva,  Herr  Stresemann 
argued  that  the  last  two  meetings  had 
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proved  that  Germany  did  right  to  enter 
the  League.  On  the  last  occasion  they 
had  agreed  to  several  provisional  com- 
promises after  upholding  their  legal 
standpoint  in  long  public  discussions. 
The  fact  that  the  League  Council  had 
been  able  to  stand  these  public  discus- 
sions was  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
League.  Experiences  at  Geneva  gave 
ground  for  expecting  that  the  same  loyal 
willingness  for  understanding  shown  by 
the  German  delegation  in  these  discus- 
sions would  be  shown  by  the  other  side 
when  the  big  outstanding  questions  came 
up.  They  were  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  fulfilment  of  the  desire  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Ehineland  and  the  return  of 
the  Saar  had  receded  rather  than  come 
nearer  during  the  last  few  months.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  causes.  They  lay 
outside,  not  inside,  Germany.  As  For- 
eign Minister  he  recommended  awaiting 
developments  without  outbreaks  of  im- 
patience, but  this  advice  should  not  give 
rise  to  the  idea  of  passive  resignation  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Herr  Strese- 
mann  concluded  with  the  hint  that  the 
right  moment  for  the  German  application 
would  be  seized,  and  with  the  expected 
announcement  that,  although  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Ehineland  was  hardly  to  be 
achieved  without  the  good  will  of  the 
other  powers  concerned,  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  seek  this  good  will 
by  renewing  old  offers  or  making  new 
ones. 


GROWTH  OF  GERMAN 
TRUSTS 

ACCORDING  to  the  Berlin  corre- 
L  spondent  of  the  London  Times,  the 
reconstruction  of  German  industry,  which 
has  been  proceeding  steadily  since  the 
end  of  the  inflation  period,  has  made  re- 
markable progress  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  national  taste  for  rather 
complicated  organization  often  makes  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  elaborate  maneu- 
vers of  the  various  industrial  and  finan- 
cial groups,  but  one  general  tendency  is 
plainly  discernible,  the  formation  of 
"horizontal"  trusts — i.  e.,  the  fusion  of  a 
large  number  of  undertakings  of  the  same 
nature,  as  opposed  to  the  "vertical" 
amalgamations  which  have  for  their  aim 


the  combination  under  a  single  manage- 
ment of  different  types  of  processes  com- 
bining the  whole  manufacture  of  certain 
kinds  of  commodities  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  finished  article. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
development,  it  is  necessary  to  survey 
very  briefly  the  history  of  German  indus- 
trial organization.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
last  century  German  industry  has  been 
noted  for  the  co-operation  of  employers  in 
the  effort  to  eliminate  uneconomic  com- 
petition. This  effort,  which  was  largely 
the  result  of  repeated  overproduction 
crises,  was  directed  to  the  evolution  of  the 
cartel.  Cartels  may  be  described  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  associations  of  producers 
aiming  at  a  monopolistic  control  either 
of  prices  or  of  output  or  of  both.  This 
object  may  be  achieved  either  by  merely 
fixing  minimum  selling  prices  without 
attempting  to  control  output,  or  by  the 
allotment  to  each  particular  firm  of  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  total  output,  or 
by  the  formation  of  a  selling  syndicate 
which  controls  both  production  and  prices. 
An  example  of  the  latter  kind,  which 
imposes  considerable  restrictions  on  the 
activity  of  its  members,  is  the  celebrated 
Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate, 
which  was  first  formed  in  1893  and  was 
made  compulsory  by  the  government  in 
1915. 

Growth  of   Cartels 

The  cartel  principle  in  Germany  made 
rapid  progress.  While  it  was  perhaps 
most  successful  in  the  "heavy"  industries, 
where  it  was  applied  in  almost  every  stage 
of  production,  from  the  raw  material  up- 
ward, it  spread  to  nearly  every  industry 
(e.  g.,  the  potash,  chemical,  textile,  cement 
industries,  etc.),  and  before  the  war  the 
number  of  such  associations  ran  into 
hundreds  and  the  articles  controlled  by 
them  into  thousands.  The  policy  of  the 
cartels  was  for  the  most  part  moderate 
and  aimed  rather  at  the  stabilization  of 
prices  in  times  of  depression  than  at  great 
increases  during  "boom"  periods;  but 
complaints  were  not  infrequent  that  prices 
for  raw  and  semi-manufactured  goods 
were  kept  at  too  high  a  level,  and  in  the 
coal  industry  especially  this  fact  assisted 
the  formation  of  "vertical"  fusions  of 
collieries  with  iron  and  steel  works. 
Within  the  cartels  themselves  a  new  form 
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of  industrial  organization,  involving  a 
greater  degree  of  fusion  {Inter essenge- 
meinschaft,  Beteiligungsgesellschaft)  was 
evolved,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  "trust"  combinations,  either  by 
direct  amalgamation  or  by  holding  com- 
panies. 

After  the  war,  under  the  influence  of 
the  rise  in  prices  caused  by  the  rapid  de- 
preciation of  the  mark,  the  stabilization 
policy  of  the  cartels  broke  down.  The 
enormous  stimulus  to  industrial  specula- 
tion given  by  the  inflation  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  huge  vertical  "concerns,"  of 
which  the  Stinnes  Trust  was  the  most 
typical  example.  But  the  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  after  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency  reversed  the  trend  of  develop- 
ment. "Vertical"  combinations  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  "heavy"  indus- 
tries broke  up  under  the  storm  of  acute 
depression.  The  great  "concerns"  like 
that  of  Stinnes  were  disintegrated  and  a 
new  phase  of  "horizontal"  trust  building 
made  its  appearance.  While  the  cartel 
remained  as  the  basis  of  the  new  t3^pe  of 
industrial  structure,  it  was  felt  that  the 
mere  control  of  prices  and  output  was 
not  sufiicient,  and  that  a  more  "rational- 
ized" form  of  concentration  was  necessary. 
The  top  stories  of  the  vertical  structures 
were  lopped  off,  with  the  result  that  the 
new  combinations  in  the  "heavy"  indus- 
tries were  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of 
coal  mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  steel 
works,  the  production  of  the  finished 
article — e.  g.,  machinery,  etc — being  left 
to  separate  undertakings.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  fusion  of  homogeneous 
groups  are  of  course  considerable,  quite 
apart  from  the  primary  economies  of 
mass  production.  Not  only  does  it  en- 
able output  to  be  adjusted  to  demand 
(which  was  the  principal  aim  o^  the 
cartel),  but  by  concentrating  production 
on  the  most  efficient  units  it  lowers  pro- 
duction cost  and  eliminates  the  waste  of 
economic  effort  by  closing  down  the  less 
profitable  works,  whose  struggle  for  in- 
dependent existence  constantly  threatened 
the  breaking  up  of  the  cartel  in  times  of 
depression,  while  keeping  up  the  level  of 
the  costs  of  manufacture. 

New  Steel  Trusts 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  the  biggest 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  unit  on  the  continent 


was  formed  in  the  Euhr — the  Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke  A.  G. — ^by  the  fusion  of  four 
big  groups,  the  Eheinstahl,  Ehein-Elbe- 
Union,  Phoenix-van-der-Zypen,  and  Thys- 
sen.  This  gigantic  new  trust,  which 
started  with  a  capital  of  800,000,000 
marks,  controls  between  35  and  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  steel 
cartel  (Bohstalilgemeinschaft). 

The  movement  toward  concentration 
has  also  made  considerable  headway  in 
Silesia,  where  the  Upper  Silesian  Iron 
Company  and  the  allied  Oberbedarf- 
Donnersmarkshiitte  group  were  combined 
with  the  Linke-Hoffmann-Lauchammer 
trust — a  large  "vertical"  concern  of  loco- 
motive and  wagon  builders  owning  a  con- 
siderable number  of  steel  works  in  central 
Germany.  Last  autumn  the  break-up  of 
this  "vertical"  trust  was  begun,  and  the 
Lauchammer  group  of  steel  works  was 
drawn  into  a  new  trust,  the  Central  Ger- 
man Steel  "Works,  which  was  founded 
with  a  capital  of  50,000,000  marks,  of 
which  33,000,000  marks  is  owned  by  the 
Linke-Hoffmann  group  and  a  minority 
holding  by  the  Ruhr  Steel  Trust  in  ex- 
change for  its  Weberwerke  steel  works  in 
Brandenburg.  The  new  trust  will  also 
acquire  the  Linke-Hoffmann  holding  in 
the  Upper  Silesian  Iron  Company.  By 
this  means  the  coal,  iron,  and  steel  works 
stretching  in  a  belt  from  the  Ehine  to  the 
Oder  have  been  brought  into  "horizontal" 
combination.  Meanwhile  the  wagon 
works  of  the  Linke-Hoffmann  group  are 
to  be  brought  into  a  wagon  trust  which 
is  in  course  of  formation,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  a  locomotive  trust  is  also  under 
discussion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  the  process  of  "horizontal"  trust 
building  was  carried  a  step  further  by  the 
formation  of  a  fine-st^el  combine,  the 
Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  A.  G,,  with  a 
capital  of  30,000,000  marks,  which  was 
formed  for  the  amalgamation  of  seven 
steel  works  in  Krefeld,  Duisburg,  and 
Diisseldorf,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Euhr  Steel  Trust,  which  holds  more  than 
one-third  of  the  shares. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  at  present  to 
tell  how  far  the  economies  expected  from 
this  process  of  "rationalization"  have  been 
realized.  The  process  of  concentration  is 
still  incomplete,  and  accurate  statistical 
data  are  not  as  yet  available.  But  the 
experience  of  the  Euhr  Steel  Trust,  short 
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as  it  is,  seems  to  show  that  production 
costs  have  been  considerably  reduced,  and 
that  the  gross  output  as  well  as  the  output 
per  man  has  increased,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  conditions  during  the 
second  half  of  last  year  were  rendered 
particularly  favorable  by  the  British  coal 
strike. 

Coal  and  Gas 

The  progress  of  concentration  has 
naturally  made  itself  felt  also  in  the  coal 
industry,  in  which  the  Kuhr  Steel  Trust 
is  largely  interested;  seeing  that  its  quota 
in  the  Westphalian  Coal  Cartel  amounts 
to  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
technical  side,  both  in  respect  of  modern- 
izing plant  and  in  the  economies  of  coal 
and  coke  production  and  utilization. 
Last  autumn  a  company  was  formed  by 
the  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  in  con- 
nection with  a  huge  power  scheme  for  the 
supply  of  gas  for  lighting  and  heating 
purposes  to  the  principal  towns  in  Ger- 
many, such  as  Hamburg,  Munich,  Berlin, 
etc.,  by  means  of  high-pressure  gas  pipes 
from  a  central  reservoir  in  the  RuJir. 
The  capital  of  the  new  company  has  been 
provisionally  fixed  at  25,000,000  marks 
(£1,250,000),  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
actual  operation  of  the  plan  will  cost  sev- 
eral hundred  millions.  Negotiations  with 
the  principal  gas  works  in  Germany  for 
co-operation  in  the  scheme  are  in  progress, 
but  it  is  too  early  at  present  to  predict 
what  the  practical  outcome  will  be.  The 
formation  of  this  ambitious  design,  which 
is  expected  to  cheapen  considerably  the 
gas  supply  of  Germany,  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  co-operative  enterprise  of 
German  capitalism.  The  scheme  has  al- 
ready stimulated  the  formation  of  a  rival 
enterprise  among  the  lignite  producers  of 
central  Germany. 


BELGIUM  AND  THE  GERMAN 
MENACE 

ON  FEBRUARY  15  M.  Vandervelde, 
the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, replied  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  the  interpellation,  introduced  a  week 
before  by  M.  Carton  de  Wiart,  on  the  sup- 
pression of  interallied  military  control  in 


Germany.  After  referring  to  the  Locarno 
Agreement  and  its  obligations,  M.  Van- 
dervelde went  on  to  speak  of  the  Na- 
tionalist peril  in  Germany: 

Since  the  Thoiry  meeting,  things  [he  said] 
had  happened  in  Germany  that  were  bound 
to  shake  confidence.  It  was  true  that  Herr 
Stresemann  had  assured  them  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  foreign  affairs  nothing  had 
changed  in  Germany.  But  Herr  Stresemann 
would  not  be  surprised  if  those  who  had  con- 
fidence in  a  Germany  with  an  orientation 
towards  democracy  wondered  what  to  think 
of  the  Germany  of  today,  when  the  army  was 
ruled  as  an  independent  power,  where  the 
great  chiefs  were  nearly  all  men  of  the  an- 
cient regime,  and  where  people  did  not  prom- 
ise to  defend  the  Weimer  Constitution  ex- 
cept by  honoring  the  past  and  its  symbols. 
The  changes  which  had  occurred  were  not 
reasons  for  turning  aside  from  the  path  they 
were  pursuing,  but  they  were  grave  reasons 
for  treading  prudently  and  with  measured 
step.  It  need  cause  no  surprise,  moreover, 
if,  in  circles  which  yesterday  were  favorably 
disposed,  it  was  now  being  asked  whether 
Germany  was  effectively  disarmed.  Officially, 
of  course,  Germany  was  disarmed,  and  in 
many  respects  the  official  declaration  corre- 
sponded to  the  reality. 

Potential  German  Menace 

M.  Vandervelde  then  gave  facts  and 
figures  already  known  and  proceeded : 

Beside  what  one  sees  there  is  what  one 
does  not  see  at  the  first  glance,  but  discovers 
or  guesses  at.  For  the  next  few  years 
Germany,  left  to  herself,  appears  incapable 
of  conducting,  on  the  western  front  at  least, 
offensive  operations  of  a  decisive  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  potential  war  power 
remains  formidable.  With  a  population  ap- 
proaching 70,000,000  and  an  industrial  de- 
velopment which  intensifies  year  by  year, 
Germany  could,  even  without  an  alliance,  put 
in  a  few  months  millions  of  men  on  a  war 
footing  sufficiently  instructed  and  power- 
fully equipped.  Besides  this,  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  relat- 
ing to  the  manufacture  of  poison  gas  or  mili- 
tary aircraft  do  not  and  could  not  prevent 
a  development  of  the  chemical  industries  and 
commercial  aviation  in  such  conditions  that 
in  a  very  short  time  Germany  could  trans- 
form the  civil  form  of  its  activities  into  mill- 
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tary  activity.  In  short,  we  find  that  after 
seven  years  of  stubborn  efforts  the  Allied 
powers  have  succeeded  in  breaking  the  ma- 
chinery of  aggression  which  Germany  pos- 
sessed almost  intact  at  the  close  of  the  Armi- 
stice, in  its  three  elements  of  organization, 
effectives,  and  material.  But  what  they  have 
not  done  and  what  it  was  not  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do  is  what  Napoleon  vainly  attempted 
after  Tilsit — to  prevent  millions  of  men  dis- 
armed by  force  and  surrounded  by  peoples 
in  arms  from  arming  themselves  anew  some 
day,  defensively  or  offensively. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  two  conclusions 
present  themselves.  The  first  is  the  very 
relative  efficacy  of  measures  of  control;  the 
second,  that  disarmament  must  be  general  or 
it  will  not  come  at  all;  and  it  is  this  that 
gives  all  the  significance  to  the  labors  which 
have  been  proceeding  for  long  months  at 
Geneva  for  the  assembly  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  It  is  to  the  realization  of 
the  ideal  of  peace  that  Belgium  has  con- 
tinually given  her  modest  support. 

Mr.  Carton  de  Wiart  replied  that  the 
Foreign  Minister's  speech  had  not  re- 
moved his  fears. 

M.  de  Broqueville,  Minister  of  National 
Defense,  while  he  said  that  he  recognized 
the  progress  made  since  the  Locarno  agree- 
ment, expressed  himself  as  uneasy  con- 
cerning the  military  expenditure  of 
Germany.  He  declared  that  at  present 
Belgium  was  without  means  of  defense 
against  invasion. 


SOVIET-POLISH  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

THE  Eussian  and  the  Polish  govern- 
ments have  recently  resumed  negotia- 
tions for  a  security  pact,  which  have  been 
in  progress  intermittently  for  several 
months.  The  negotiations  were  begun 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  Kusso-Ger- 
man  Treaty  of  Reinsurance  and  the  Pil- 
sudski  coup  d'etat  of  April-May,  1926. 
The  first  stage  of  the  negotiations  ended 
in  August,  1926,  with  a  Soviet  draft  for 
a  proposed  pact. 

Soviet  Draft  of  Pact 

The  Soviet  draft  provided  four  articles 
only.  The  first  bound  each  of  the  parties 
to  abstain  from  aggression  and  observe 
neutrality  in  the  event  of  aggression  by 
third  parties ;  the  second  bound  each  pariy 
to    abstain    from    political    or    economic 


agreements  directed  against  the  other; 
the  third  referred  all  disputes  which  could 
not  be  settled  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels  to  a  Mixed  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  membership,  rights, 
and  procedure  were  to  be  determined  in 
a  separate  treaty;  the  fourth  declared  the 
treaty  subject  to  ratification  and  valid 
for  three  years,  which  could  be  prolonged 
for  another  year  when  the  signatories  gave 
notice  to  prolong  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty. 

The  draft  has  been  criticised  because 
Article  I  does  not  define  aggression  and 
Article  III  does  not  necessarily  or  ex- 
pressly cover  disputes  arising  previously 
to  the  date  of  signature — that  is  to  say, 
out  of  the  Riga  Treaty  (establishing  the 
present  eastern  frontier).  There  is  no 
provision  for  arbitration,  and  the  concilia- 
tion procedure  would  be  of  limited  value 
if  there  was  merely  a  reversion  to  diplo- 
matic negotiations  when  it  failed. 

Polish  Memorandum 

In  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Polish  Government  on  September  30  it 
was  declared  that  the  draft  was  a  step 
forward  in  the  negotiations  and  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  pact,  if  due 
regard  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  both 
countries.  The  Polish  Government  de- 
sired to  stabilize  its  relations  with  Russia 
on  the  basis  of  the  Riga  Treaty;  its  aim 
was  to  insure  the  peace  of  eastern  Europe, 
of  which  good  relations  between  Poland 
and  Russia  were  the  keystone.  Poland 
would  agree  to  the  neutrality  clause  in 
case  of  unprovoked  attack  and  agree  not 
to  be  a  party  to  any  international  pact 
directed  against  the  other  signatory,  on 
the  strict  understanding  that  obhgations 
incurred  by  her  as  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  were  inviolable.  Ar- 
ticle II  in  the  Soviet  draft  had,  therefore, 
to  be  made  clearer.  More  precise  defini- 
tion was  also  required  of  the  term  "ag- 
gression," of  the  case  in  which  neutrality 
had  to  be  observed,  and  of  the  whole 
conciliation  procedure.  The  memoran- 
dum ended  with  an  expression  of  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  formal  negotiations  on 
receipt  of  a  satisfactory  reply. 

The  new  negotiations  begin  at  the  point 
where  they  were  left  off  by  this  exchange 
of  memoranda  and  are  being  conducted 
in  Moscow  by  the  Polish  minister  there. 
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CIVIL  AVIATION  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT 

The  committee  of  experts  in  civil  avia- 
tion, appointed  by  the  League  Prepara- 
tory Commission  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference,  ended  its  work  early  in  Feb- 
ruary,   Its  terms  of  reference  were: 

(1)  To  examinu  the  economic  consequencfia 
which  would  follow  a  limitation  of  aerial 
armaments ;  and 

(2)  Proceeding  on  more  general  lines,  to 
submit  its  observations  and  suggestions  on 
the  economic  consequences  of  any  method  of 
limiting  air  armaments  taking  into  account 
the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics. 

The  British  delegates.  Group  Captain 
W.  F.  MacNeece,  E.  A.  F.,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  I.  A.  E.  Edwards,  deputy  director 
of  air  transport,  were  in  favor  of  a  system 
under  which  military  interference  with 
civil  aviation  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
France,  Belgium,  Eumania,  and  Poland 
appeared  to  consider  the  problem  chiefly 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  The 
British  opinion  was  that  civil  aviation 
ought  to  be  able  to  develop  freely  as  far 
as  possible,  outside  the  realm  of  military 
activities.  With  different  types  of  air- 
craft, the  two  branches  of  aviation  should 
develop  in  different  directions. 

In  its  resolutions  the  committee  states 
that  it  is  essential  that  no  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  civil  aviation  should 
be  produced  by  the  application  of  any  sys- 
tem for  the  limitation  of  aerial  armaments. 
The  following  were  among  the  resolutions 
adopted : 

(1)  It  is  desirable  that  the  development  of 
civil  aviation  should  be  directed  solely  to- 
ward economic  ends  and  should  be  independ- 
ent of  military  interests. 

(2)  Civil  aviation  should  be  organized  on 
autonomous  lines  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  It  separate  from  military  avia- 
tion. 

(3)  If  States  intervene  in  any  capacity, 
whet"Eer  directly  or  indirectly,  in  civil  avia- 
tion undertakings  (private  or  State-owned), 
it  is  desirable  that  the  State  departments 
dealing  with  the  matter  should  be  independ- 
ent of  the  departments  dealing  with  military 
aviation. 

(4)  It  is  desirable  that  governments  should 
refrain  from  prescribing  the  use  of  military 
features  in  civil  aircraft  materiel,  so  that 
this  materiel  may  be  constructed  for  provid- 


ing the  greatest  possible  measure  of  security 
and  most  economic  return.  In  this  connec- 
tion and  with  a  view  to  differentiating  still 
further  between  materiel  of  civil  and  that  of 
military  aviation,  it  is  considered  particu- 
larly desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  the  use 
of  military  aviation  materiel  in  civil  avia- 
tion undertakings  and  in  the  operation  of  air 
transport  lines  should  be  avoided. 


PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  AND  THE 
UNITED  PRESS 

April  25,  President  Coolidge  delivered 
an  address  in  the  City  of  New  York  at  a 
gathering  in  honor  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Press.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  the  policy  of  our  nation  to 
be  the  promotion  throughout' the  world  of 
peace  and  good  will  based  on  better  under- 
standing through  justice  and  fair  dealing. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  Government,  of  international  trade, 
and  of  good  will  in  the  promotion  of  such 
a  policy,  the  President  explained  his 
policy  toward  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and 
China,  In  no  instance  is  that  policy  a 
policy  of  aggression.  In  each  instance 
he  was  convinced  of  an  amicable  settle- 
ment so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. He  senses  that  America  occupies 
a  new  position  in  the  world  and  that  "we 
shall  have  to  bear  the  inevitable  criticism 
and  try  to  discharge  the  inevitable  obliga- 
tions which  arise  from  this  condition. 
Because  some  others  have  pursued  that 
course  it  may  be  feared  that  we  shall  em- 
bark upon  a  program  of  military  aggran- 
dizement. Such,  however,  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people."  The 
President's  views,  in  their  temper  and 
import,  were  typically  set  forth  as  follows : 

If,  even  where  our  national  interests  and 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
are  involved,  we  attempt  to  assist  in  com- 
posing difficulties  and  supporting  interna- 
tional law,  we  must  expect  to  be  charged 
with  imperialistic  motives.  In  our  interna- 
tional intercourse  we  must  hold  ourselves  up 
to  high  standards  of  justice  and  equity.  We 
should  be  able  to  take  offense  and  quick  to 
grant  redress.  The  world  knows  that  the 
whole  genius  of  America  always  calls  it  to 
the  support  of  the  universal  rights  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  civilization  of  the  world  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  acceptance  and  general 
observance  of  definite  rules  of  human  con- 
duct. Our  duty  demands  that  it  be  clearly 
understood  at  home  and  abroad  that  we  are 
unwavering  in  our  faith  in  thow  principles 
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CONFERENCE     FOR     FILIPNO 

INDEPENDENCE  CONDEMNS 

THE  COOLIDGE  VETO 

THE  President's  veto  of  the  bill  for  a 
plebiscite  on  the  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  not  passed  unchal- 
lenged. The  conference  for  Filipino  in- 
dependence, in  a  statement  signed  by 
Lucy  Amy  Whitaker,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, has  just  treated  the  whole  matter 
without  gloves.  The  statement,  shorn  of 
its  less  relevant  parts  is  the  case  for  the 
more  radical  opponents  of  the  President's 
action.    It  follows : 

President  Coolidge's  veto  of  the  bill  for 
a  plebiscite  of  the  Philippine  people  on  the 
question  of  Philippine  independence  must 
immediately  arouse  all  those  who  have  the 
slightest  regard  for  our  obligations  toward 
a  subject  people. 

The  bill,  passed  unanimously  by  both 
houses  of  the  Philippine  Legislature,  did  not 
provide  for  independence.  It  provided  mere- 
ly that  the  Philippine  people  be  given  the 
right  to  say  whether  they  wanted  indepen- 
dence or  not.  Governor  General  Wood  vetoed 
the  bill  some  time  ago.  It  was  immediately 
passed  over  his  veto.  Now  President  Ck)ol- 
idge  answers  the  clearly  expressed  aspira- 
tions of  the  Philippine  people  by  his  veto, 
which  is  final. 

There  can  be  only  one  interpretation  of 
this  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  this  case,  which  is  to  intensify  American 
imperialist  rule  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Filipinos. 

The  reasons  given  by  President  Coolidge 
for  his  veto  stamp  him  as  a  prize  hypocrite 
of  world  imperialism.  He  says,  first,  that 
the  question  of  independence  is  "an  abstract 
one;"  secondly,  that  according  to  the  bill, 
not  all  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  participate  in  the  plebiscite;  thirdly, 
that  the  question  of  independence  is  "not  so 
important"  to  the  FlUipinos  as  economic 
progress  is  for  them. 

Thus  we  have  it  all  again — the  old,  familiar 
language  of  the  complacent  imperialist  over- 
lord— self-righteous,  patronizing,  but  not 
yielding  an  inch. 

"Independence  is  a  very  appealing  word," 
says  the  President  in  his  veto  message. 
"Few  people  will  vote  against  independence 
for  themselves." 


Here  the  cat  is  let  out  of  the  bag.  It  is 
admitted  that  we  cannot  have  a  plebiscite  on 
the  question  of  independence  in  the  Philip- 
pines because  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
would  vote  the  wrong  way — that  is,  they 
would  vote  for  their  freedom.  Once  such  a 
plebiscite  was  taken,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  continue  the  fiction  that  the  Philippine 
people  do  not  want  their  independence.  The 
spectacle  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
referring  impatiently  to  independence  as 
merely  "a  very  appealing  word"  indicates 
that  we  have  developed  greatly  since  1776. 

As  to  the  charge  that  all  the  people  of  the 
islands  would  not  participate  in  the  voting, 
this  is  plain  distortion.  All  those,  except  the 
small  minority  of  semi-savage  tribesmen, 
who  are  entitled  to  vote,  hy  act  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  would  participate  in  the 
plebiscite,  according  to  the  bill  which  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  has  vetoed.  His  sudden  solici- 
tude for  these  poor  stepchildren  is  truly 
touching. 

But  if  the  President  cannot  offer  honest 
reasons,  he  at  least  presents  a  variety  of 
reasons.  For  instance,  he  says  that  the 
Filipino  people  and  their  leaders  are  not 
generally  informed  as  to  the  material  as- 
sistance given  the  islands  by  the  United 
States  since  their  occupation,  and  have  no 
fair  appreciation  of  what  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  would  mean. 
Alas !  we  are  again  imappreciative. 

"In  view  of  this  lack  of  understanding," 
continues  this  consummate  hypocrite,  "a 
vote  on  the  abstract  question  of  independence 
would  be  not  only  futile,  but  absolutely  un- 
fair to  them." 

Obviously  Mr.  Coolidge's  sense  of  fairness 
must  be   very   highly   developed   indeed. 

And  then  this  final  paragraph,  which 
stamps  the  whole  United  States  policy  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  no  different  from  that 
of  the  British  imperialists  or  any  other 
modem  system  of  politico-economic  exploita- 
tion of  the  colonies. 

"A  plebiscite  on  immediate  independence 
would  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  pursuit  of  mere  political  power 
rather  than  the  essential  steps  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  stable,  well-gov- 
erned community." 

If  our  condemnation  of  the  United  States 
Government  policy  appears  harsh,  it  is  plain- 
ly borne  out  by  every  word  of  the  President's 
veto  message. 
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MOTION  PICTURES,  TRADE,  AND  THE  WEL- 
FARE OF  OUR  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE* 


By  HERBERT  HOOVER 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


LiTIX-AMERICAN  friendship  lies 
I  deeD  in  the  hearts  of  our  country- 
men. On  both  sides  it  has  a  profound 
root  in  a  century  of  the  common  labor  of 
the  republics  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica in  building  in  the  new  world  a  new 
form  of  government  founded  in  a  new 
conception  of  human  rights.  The  su- 
preme experiences  of  revolution;  of  the 
break  from  centuries  of  tradition ;  of  civil 
and  Indian  wars ;  of  subjugation  of  the 
wilderness;  of  building  popular  self-gov- 
ernment, have  been  a  common  experience 
to  all  of  us.  It  creates  a  bond  of  high 
sentiment  and  sympathy  between  us. 

It  has  been  a  stupendous  and  heroic 
task,  this  conquering  of  vast  wildernesses 
and  at  the  same  time  working  out  the 
problem  of  a  new  form  of  democracy — a 
task  that  is  yet  far  from  complete.  All 
men  may  be  created  free  and  equal,  but 
they  are  not  created  with  that  sense  of 
moral  discipline  and  that  sense  of  com- 
promise between  individual  advantage 
and  public  right  which  is  the  basis  of 
ordered  liberty.  To  accomplish  this 
through  representative  government  means 
a  long  pilgrimage  over  the  road  of  self- 
discipline,  of  universal  education,  of  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, and  of  inspiration  by  an  abstract  con- 
ception— the  love  of  country.  Nor  is  this 
common  task  which  these  new  world 
democracies  have  undertaken  limited  to 
the  working  out  of  the  problems  of 
ordered  liberty  for  each  individual;  there 
is  involved  also  the  great  thesis  of  the 
federation  of  State  governments  and  of 
the  relation  between  these  different  fed- 
erated governments  whose  ideal  is  that  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  each  section 
of  the  western  world  should  be  by  the 
people  who  directly  inhabit  it.  For,  just 
as  we  dedicated  ourselves  to  individual 
freedom  from  domination  of  other  in- 
dividuals, so  does  our  ideal  demand  free- 
dom of  each  nation  from  domination  by 
others. 


*  Adapted  from  a  recent  address. 


This  trying,  testing,  and  constructive 
effort  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
been  the  greatest  political  experiment  of 
history,  and  we  can  say  with  assurance 
that  many  of  its  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come and  many  of  its  successes  have  been 
due  to  the  transfusion  of  ideas  and  ex- 
perience among  this  score  of  republics, 
each  separately  advancing  some  sector  of 
it.  We  in  the  United  States  have  learned 
much  more  than  you  recognize  or  realize 
from  the  many  great  laboratories  of  self- 
government  to  the  south  of  us,  and  we 
have,  perhaps,  on  our  part  contributed 
something  of  use  to  them. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon 
those  things.  They  have  given  not  only 
a  firm  ground  of  friendship,  but  they  have 
also  given  a  new  basis  of  international 
relations  which  has  brought  to  the  new 
world  a  degree  of  freedom  from  bitter- 
ness of  hate  and  rivalry,  conflict  and  war ; 
a  freedom  from  the  development  of  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  well-being  unparal- 
leled in  all  the  history  of  mankind. 

Our  races  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  their  widely  differing  origins,  neces- 
sarily also  differ  widely  in  traditions,  in 
laws,  in  customs,  and  in  the  practices  of 
commerce.  Some  misunderstandings, 
some  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  high 
qualities  and  sincere  purposes  in  each  of 
us,  are  inevitable,  even  despite  our  best 
intentions.  But  because  of  common  pur- 
poses among  us  of  justice  and  respect  for 
right;  because  of  our  union  of  faith  in 
freedom  and  self-government,  those  minor 
frictions  should  become  but  the  experi- 
ences which  bring  a  better  understanding 
of  our  mutual  problems.  It  is  increasing 
acquaintance  between  our  peoples,  with 
its  illuminations  of  our  mutual  aspira- 
tions, our  mutual  desire  for  justice  as  the 
basis  of  our  relations,  that  is  the  sole  need 
for  maintenance  of  co-operation  between 
these  republics. 

The  motion-picture  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  distinctive  place  in  the  up- 
building of  this  acquaintanceship.  The 
motion  picture  is  not  solely  a  commercial 
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venture;  it  is  not  solely  an  agency  of 
amusement  and  recreation ;  it  is  not  solely 
a  means  through  which  the  world  has 
gained  a  new  and  striking  dramatic  art; 
nor  is  it  solely  a  real  and  effective  means 
of  popular  education.  Beyond  all  this,  it 
is  a  skilled  and  potent  purveyor  between 
nations  of  intellectual  ideas  and  national 
ideals.  But  it  can  also  transfer  the  worst 
within  us  as  well  as  the  best ;  herein  there 
lies  a  heavy  obligation  upon  this  industry. 

If  we  search  into  the  channels  through 
which  acquaintance,  appreciation,  and 
respect  may  flow  over  our  borders,  we  dis- 
cover that  in  the  last  twenty  years  a  vast 
new  current  has  been  added  by  the  motion 
picture.  It  is  the  most  penetrating  and 
persuasive  of  all  these  methods  of  world 
communication.  Literature,  science,  art, 
drama,  the  news,  and  the  intermingling 
through  commerce  have  been  great  forces 
of  interpretation;  but  none  are  greater 
in  their  possibilities  than  the  film.  The 
transfusion  among  us  of  literature, 
science,  art,  and  the  drama  tend  to  present 
the  best  of  us,  because  our  inferior  prod- 
ucts are  seldom  transported. 

But,  due  to  our  separation  from  Latin 
America  by  the  barrier  of  language,  the 
penetration  of  intellectual  ideas  and  social 
ideals  between  our  nations  by  literature 
and  drama  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process 
of  translation  from  one  language  to  an- 
other. They  reach  but  a  selected  few, 
and  that  only  after  long  periods  of  years. 

Our  news  dispatches  transmit  events 
suddenly  enough,  but  they  convey  be- 
tween us  but  little  of  the  true  valuation 
of  national  character.  The  very  haste  of 
their  preparation  can  give  no  adequate 
picture  of  any  of  us.  The  obscure  pro- 
cesses of  progress,  national  ideals,  good 
will,  respect,  kindliness,  are  not  news. 
The  dispatches  carry  faithfully  accounts 
to  each  other  of  our  crimes  of  violence, 
our  personal  attacks,  our  largest  political 
failures,  the  price  of  cotton,  hides,  and 
copper.  They  occasionally  carry  the  more 
sensational  political  debate  from  which  a 
glimpse  of  our  mutual  problems  and  suc- 
cesses may  be  had.  They  sometimes  carry 
our  words  of  assurance  and  friendship  on 
both  sides.  But,  despite  the  invaluable 
services  of  press  associations,  no  one  will 
say  that  true  international  acquaintance 
and  respect  could  be  builded  solely  upon 


what  at  least  we  in  North  America  carry 
as  first-page  news. 

I  sometimes  think  that  all  this  relation- 
ship between  nations,  especially  when  they 
are  separated  by  language,  is  comparable 
with  our  relation  to  a  strange  family  which 
comes  to  occupy  a  neighboring  house. 
We  do  hear  from  it  the  disturbing  noises, 
the  occasional  bursts  of  laughter;  we 
hear  cries  of  distress  from  the  young 
in  the  process  of  discipline;  we  see  the 
dog  fights  in  their  yard  and  notice  if  the 
new  neighbor  paints  his  front  porch. 
These  are,  indeed,  the  news  bulletins. 
But  we  see  little  or  none  of  the  finer 
qualities  of  home  life — the  affections,  the 
self-denials,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this 
neighbor.  We  do  not  see  the  neighbors' 
family  album.  And  it  is  so  with  nations. 
We  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  those 
fine  flowers  of  their  national  accomplish- 
ments, of  their  national  thought  and 
ideals. 

But  the  motion  picture  brings  to  this 
national  interchange  a  new  setting;  it 
enlivens  a  new  hope,  and  it  presents  a 
great  liability.  The  distribution  of  pic- 
tures is  almost  instantaneous.  It  is  but 
a  question  of  weeks  between  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  picture  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Santiago,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  their  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  speak  a  universal  language. 
They  reach  the  great  mass  of  people  of 
every  nation.  The  moving  picture  draws 
aside  the  veil  between  the  daily  lives  of 
peoples.  It  can  arouse  respect  and  it  can 
bring  contempt. 

I  am  no  theorist  advocating  that  we 
eliminate  the  villain,  the  crook,  the  wast- 
rel from  our  films  in  order  to  display  the 
life  of  the  United  States  as  a  completely 
goody-goody  land;  nor  do  I  advocate  that 
the  pangs  of  poverty  or  injustice  be  ex- 
punged from  the  pictures  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  order  that  our  southern  friends  may 
gain  the  idea  that  we  are  the  home  town 
of  Santa  Claus.  The  legitimate  drama 
has  ever  been  told  in  these  trappings  and 
properties.  But  it  has  done  more ;  it  has, 
perhaps,  expressed  more  than  any  other 
art  the  humor,  th6  sentiment,  the  fine 
courage,  devotion,  loyalty,  and  self-sacri- 
fice both  in  the  home  and  in  national  life. 

Nor  do  our  pictures  fail  in  this.  We 
have  had  a  score  of  pictures  of  different 
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lands  in  recent  years,  each  year  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  dramatic  art.  They  carry  a  fund  of 
universal  humor,  of  gaiety  and  appeal  to 
the  human  heart.  They  bring  dreamland 
to  the  boy  in  the  street  and  the  lonely 
herdsman  on  the  plain.  They  can  carry 
with  it  all  a  friendly  acquaintance  and 
understanding  between  neighbors  and  na- 
tions, a  confidence  in  right-mindedness 
and  an  inspiration  to  friendliness. 

If  we  had  a  deified  censor  of  so  inspired 
and  so  lofty  a  soul  as  to  be  able  to  sav 
what  from  South  America  could  truly  rep- 
resent to  us  their  fine  progress  and  their 
great  aspirations,  and  who  could  cut  from 
our  films  those  things  which  are  our  own 
humiliation,  the  picture  would  become  the 
greatest  vehicle  of  friendship  yet  devised 
by  man.  But  the  industry  must  be  its 
own  censor.  I  have  a  growing  confidence 
in  it.  The  proof  is  that  today  the  lowest 
levels  of  morals  and  inspiration  in  the 
films  are  higher  than  the  current  stage 
itself.  I  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  this 
great  body  of  men  who  dominate  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
this  profound  obligation — that  is,  that 
every  picture  of  South  American  life 
shown  to  our  people  and  every  picture  of 
North  American  life  shown  to  the  South 
American  peoples  should  carry  also  those 
ideals  which  build  for  that  respect  and 
confidence  which  is  the  real  guarantee  of 
peace  and  progress. 

I  have  mentioned  that  there  are  three 
pregnant  forces  which  have  made  for  ac- 
quaintance, respect,  and  friendship  in  our 
western  world.  They  are  the  bond  of  our 
ideals  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  great 
political  and  social  experiment,  the  inter- 
change of  intellectual  and  social  ideas, 
in  which  I  place  the  motion  picture  high 
in  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and,  finally, 
our  mutual  trade  and  commerce.  Up  to 
the  coming  of  the  moving  picture,  inter- 
national trade  was  the  most  intimate  of 
the  daily  contacts  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Some  persons  seem  to  hold 
that  trade  between  nations  has  solely  a 
money-making  purpose,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  more  often  a  source  of  friction  than 
of  good  will.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  underlies  the  whole  of  our  mutual 
civilization  and  it  incidentally  constitutes 
an  obligation  and  a  bond  between  all  na- 


tions. Trade,  in  its  true  values,  is  not 
commercial  war;  it  is  a  vital,  mutual 
service. 

Great  masses  of  people,  both  in  our 
country  and  Latin  America,  would  be  ir- 
retrievably impoverished  if  our  foreign 
trade  were  suspended  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  I  would  even  go  further  and  say 
that  we  could  not  keep  the  whole  of  these 
huge  hordes  of  humanity  alive  nor  this 
civilization  from  anarchy  if  it  were  to 
cease.  And  this  is  simply  because  nations 
are  dependent  upon  the  import  of  mate- 
rials which  they  cannot  themselves  pro- 
duce upon  their  own  soil.  Each  of  our 
nations  has  built  up  great  populations 
whose  daily  life  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vast  complex  of  communica- 
tions, transportation,  power  and  whatnot, 
a  large  part  of  which  would  collapse  did 
we  not  have  the  import  of  certain  essen- 
tial commodities  which  enter  into  their 
construction  and  operation. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  generalization 
that  without  the  continuous  interchange 
of  tropical  produce  with  that  of  temperate 
zones,  whole  sections  of  the  world  must 
stagnate  and  degenerate  in  civilization. 
The  motive  force  of  these  vast  exchanges 
is  the  citizens  of  each  country  who  must 
migrate  to  other  countries  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  sale  of  goods  which  they  have 
to  offer  in  exchange  and  to  produce  and 
purchase  those  commodities  which  they 
require  at  home.  Thus  we  have  a  great 
intermingling  of  citizens  of  different 
friendly  countries.  If  we  would  keep  this 
flow  of  vital  materials  in  motion,  those 
strangers  in  the  midst  of  every  country 
must  have  protection  in  their  lives  and 
the  property  which  they  have  lawfully  ac- 
quired. The  obligation  to  welcome  and 
protect  them  is  far  higher  a  purpose  than 
hospitality  or  than  merely  extending  them 
opportunity  to  make  money.  It  is  a  vital 
principle  that  goes  to  the  roots  of  modem 
civilization. 

But,  beyond  all  this,  these  citizens 
abroad  bear  the  representation  of  the 
character  of  their  people,  and  by  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct  they  each  of  them 
can  contribute  to  amiability  and  respect. 
So  far  as  they  represent  the  worst  of  us, 
they  poison  the  wells  of  international 
friendship. 
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The  volume  of  our  international  ex- 
change is  a  yardstick  of  the  comfort  we 
provide  for  our  peoples  and  it  is  the  quo- 
tient of  our  mutual  prosperity.  Every 
nation  loses  by  the  poverty  of  another. 
The  trade  between  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  has  grown  enormously 
since  the  World  War.  Our  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  has  enabled  us  in  eight 
years  to  more  than  double  the  vast  amount 
of  products  of  Latin  America  which  we 
purchase.  And  their  prosperity  likewise 
has  enabled  them  to  double  the  amount 
of  goods  which  they  can  take  from  us. 

Last  year  our  imports  from  and  exports 
to  Latin  America  were  near  a  billion  dol- 
lars each  way,  with  the  balance  somewhat 
against  us.  We  buy  more  goods  from 
some  of  our  La  tin- American  neighbors 
than  we  sell  to  them;  to  others  we  sell 
more  goods  than  we  buy  from  them.  Com- 
plaint in  either  case  from  the  buyer  or 
the  seller  has  no  economic  foundation. 
The  great  web  of  international  trade  is 
no  longer  a  simple  exchange  between  two 
countries;  it  flows  into  a  great  common 
pool  which  finds  its  own  proper  balance. 
If  we  buy  from  Argentina  less  goods  than 
we  sell  to  it,  we  are  with  the  other  hand 
buying  similar  amounts  of  goods  from 
Europe,  which  enables  Europe  in  turn  to 
purchase  more  from  Argentina. 

Our  Latin-American  neighbors  are  to- 
day largely  dependent,  each  of  them  in 
their  trade,  upon  the  export  of  two  or 
three  predominant  commodities.  They* 
possess  vast  natural  resources  which  con- 
tribute to  an  increasing  and  more  secure 
prosperity.  We  ourselves  have  passed 
through  this  same  stage,  and  we  found 
that  this  dependence  upon  a  few  special- 
ized industries  and  exports  brought  us 
great  hardships  with  every  shift  of  world 
demand.  The  solution  of  this  greater  di- 
versity lies  in  the  development  of  these 
resources.  For  this  purpose  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  need  the  temporary  service 
of  imported  capital  for  some  years  to 
come.  Without  it  their  progress  must  be 
slowed  and  the  advancing  standards  of 
living  of  their  people  must  be  halted. 

While  Europe  has  been  struggling  with 
its  stupendous  difficulties  of  war  recon- 
struction and  able  to  furnish  capital  to 
Latin  America  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
total  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  eight  years  since  the  World  War, 


we  have  been  able  to  respond  to  their  re- 
quests in  an  undiminished  supply  to  the 
extent  of  one  billion  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, or  six  times  the  amount  from  other 
sources.  Thus  the  progress  of  productive 
enterprise  in  Latin  America  has  marched 
without  halt  during  the  crucial  years.  I 
believe  the  blessings  which  they  receive 
from  this  vast  fund  in  development  of 
their  limitless  natural  resources  will  find 
parallel  in  the  invaluable  assistance  we 
received  from  a  similar  flow  of  European 
capital  during  the  long  period  following 
the  Civil  War.  And  capital  moves  today 
on  far  less  onerous  terms  than  then. 

There  is  another  form  of  trade  where 
our  mutuality  of  interest  rises  to  its  high- 
est aspects — the  exchange  of  scientific 
discovery  and  men  trained  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

Our  two  great  continents  are  still  in 
the  making  of  their  material  civilization. 
We  are  still  engaged  in  every  country  in 
the  expansion  of  our  transportation,  elec- 
trical power,  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  our  agriculture.  We  are 
still  busy  pushing  railways  and  highways 
across  the  plains  and  mountains.  We  are 
still  bridging  streams  and  digging  our 
harbors  and  our  waterways.  We  advance 
each  year  in  protection  of  public  health 
and  of  scientific  discovery. 

The  experience  in  applied  science  and 
administration  which  each  of  us  gains 
from  these  undertakings  and  from  scien- 
tific research  is  the  joint  fund  of  all  of 
us.  Science  knows  no  frontiers  and  it 
knows  all  languages.  The  men  trained  in 
its  application  in  its  larger  aspects  must 
be  the  product  of  our  universities  and 
colleges.  The  first  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
the  universities  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  es- 
tablished nearly  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five years  ago.  They  were  open  to 
students  of  all  nations.  That  tradition 
of  the  open  door  has  been  maintained 
down  to  today  in  the  many  hundreds  of 
universities  and  colleges  now  scattered 
through  the  whole  score  of  republics. 

At  the  present  time  something  like  two 
thousand  young  men  and  women  of  our 
different  western  countries  are  in  attend- 
ance at  universities  in  their  neighbor 
countries.  Brazilian  students  are  in  Ar- 
gentine universities;  Argentine  students 
in  the  United   States.     Back  and  forth 
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they  are  carrying  skill  in  application  of 
science  and  the  contribution  of  each  na- 
tion to  the  higher  learning.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  noble  thing  if  the  numbers 
of  these  interchanges  of  students  could  be 
multiplied,  for  from  them  come  added 
technical  skill,  leaders,  and  teachers  of 
wider  and  wider  vision.  And  we  in  the 
West  can  use  about  four  teachers  to  every 
soldier.  They  are  cheaper  and  vastly  more 
potent  for  peace  and  human  service. 

And  we  have  to  work  out  a  special  prob- 
lem of  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  have  found  our  solution  easier  be- 
cause of  our  mutual  interests,  mutual 
ideals,  and  the  particular  character  of  our 
governments.  Our  ideals  of  individual 
freedom  and  the  right  of  self-government 
quickly  translate  themselves  into  freedom 
for  others. 

Moreover,  in  democracies  such  as  ours, 
with  their  shifting  administrations,  with 
their  changing  thought,  with  their  debates 
unlicensed  by  tradition,  we  are  unable  to 
maintain  intricate  foreign  policies  if  we 
wished — and  fortunately  it  is  so.  Other 
more  centralized  forms  of  government 
have,  perhaps,  an  apparent  advantage,  in 
that  they  can  maintain  continuity  of  poli- 
cies over  long  periods  of  years.  They  can 
thereby  establish  and  maintain  alliances; 
they  can  perhaps  successfully  Juggle  with 
ententes  and  balances  of  power.  The 
structure  of  our  republics  does  make  for 
high  devotion  of  country,  great  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice,  and,  therefore,  sturdy 
strength  in  the  direct  issues  of  national 
defense  and  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
abroad.  And  from  this  fundamental  char- 
acter of  our  institutions  lies  the  simplicity 
of  our  policies  and  the  real  safety  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  imperialism 
within  itself. 

In  the  development  of  our  internal 
and  social  and  political  institutions  we 
have  yet  much  to  do.  Democracy  itself 
was  a  challenge  to  the  political  systems  of 
the  old  world.  This  system,  which  we 
have  mutually  created  in  the  West,  sought 
to  raise  the  dignity  of  men  by  building 
government  upon  universal  franchise.  It 
set  up  the  standard  that  the  mainspring 
of  permanent  progress  must  come  from  an 
equality  of  opportunity  to  each  individual 
under  the  stimulus  of  ordered  freedom. 


From  it  we  have  made  progress  unparal- 
leled in  history. 

And  we  have  traveled  a  century  and  a 
half  away  from  the  social  conceptions  of 
the  old  world,  mostly  on  a  road  of  our 
own. 

We  have  all  of  us  in  this  score  of  re- 
publics passed  through  periods  of  discord 
and  disunion,  struggles  to  overcome  indi- 
vidual selfishness,  the  curtailment  of  un- 
restrained, irresponsible  power.  We  have 
ascended  a  long  way  toward  the  land  of 
comfort,  of  affection  of  national  spirit, 
of  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  justice  and 
orderly  liberty. 

Solution  of  our  day-to-day  problems  lies 
in  building  upon  our  own  social  founda- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  in  our  success 
does  the  hope  of  humanity  lie.  In  this 
.endeavor  our  problems  are  mutual  prob- 
lems in  every  democracy  of  the  west. 

I  have  said  that  we  of  the  American 
continents  are  making  progress  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen  before  in  his- 
tory— progress  that  is  not  to  be  measured 
in  a  single  decade;  but  it  is  a  progress 
that  we  can  measure  socially,  economi- 
cally, and  politically,  if  we  but  look  back 
over  the  period  of  each  half  century.  And 
every  step  of  progress  increases  the  mu- 
tuality of  interest  in  the  new  world. 

In  conclusion:  In  this  inadequate  at- 
tempt I  have  tried  to  lift  our  vision  above 
the  discords  of  the  daily  task  toward  this 
shrine  of  these  common  bonds  of  history, 
these  vital  mutualities  of  interest,  this 
union  of  our  ideals.  The  motion-picture 
industry  may,  perhaps,  even  to  a  larger 
degree  appreciate  the  heavy  responsibili- 
ties which  lie  upon  it  constructively  to 
build  up  that  acquaintanceship  between 
the  peoples  in  the  West  which  will  sup- 
port these  high  purposes. 

As  we  look  southward  and  as  we  think 
of  our  own  history,  we  admire  in  each 
of  those  peoples  their  heroic  struggles  for 
independence;  their  creation  of  the  great 
institutions  of  human  liberty;  their  suc- 
cess in  overwhelming  the  mountains  and 
the  tropical  jungle  with  the  advancing 
frontiers  of  human  welfare;  their  build- 
ing of  splendid  cities  and  states  in  all 
their  inspiring  greatness;  their  develop- 
ment of  education  and  science;  their  ac- 
complishments in  jurisprudence,  in  music, 
their  inspiring  additions  to  literature — all 
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of  those  things  which  mirror  the  soul  of 
great  nations. 


We  are  fellow-travelers  bound  for  the 
same  destination. 


HOW  FAR  MUST  WE  PROTECT  OUR 
CITIZENS  ABROAD? 


By  EDWIN  M.  BORCHARD 
Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  University 


IN  ALL  the  discussions  in  connection 
with  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  and  in  the  controversies 
of  the  State  Department  with  other  coun- 
tries on  behalf  of  American  citizens,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  United 
States  was  under  a  primary  and  immedi- 
ate duty,  legal  and  moral,  to  protect  its 
citizens  abroad.  The  privilege  of  protect- 
ing citizens  abroad,  and  obtaining  for 
them  what  may  be  called  international 
due  process  of  law,  is  indeed  a  doctrine  of 
international  law.  It  represents  one  of 
the  most  primitive  institutions  of  organ- 
ized society,  the  theory  that  when  an  in- 
dividual member  of  the  clan  is  injured 
the  whole  clan  is  injured  and  must  pro- 
ceed to  defend  him  and  redress  the  wrong. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  primi- 
tive doctrine  is  today  the  most  practical, 
since  it  ultimately  means  that  whenever 
a  citizen  is  injured  abroad,  under  stand- 
ards of  international  law  not  always  equit- 
ably or  legally  applied,  the  whole  nation 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen  may  find  itself  in 
war  or  diplomatic  hostility.  All  the  people 
are  insurers  with  their  lives  and  property 
against  injury  to  a  single  citizen.  The 
expense  and  damage  thus  incurred  by  the 
people  as  a  whole  may  be  utterly  dispro- 
portionate to  any  injury  sustained  by  the 
citizen.  With  the  constantly  growing  in- 
tegration of  the  world,  the  increasing 
amount  of  investments  abroad,  now  more 
precarious  than  for  a  long  time,  a  constant 
menace  of  war  hovers  over  nations  having 
citizens  abroad  or  large  investments  on 
the  part  of  aliens.  Is  it  essential  that 
peaceful  citizens  of  both  countries  must 
be  thus  continuously  subject  to  the  dan- 
ger of  war  ? 

The  problem  will  be  made  clearer  by  an 
appreciation  of  the  existing  law  and  prac- 
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tice.  It  may  be  assumed  that  interna- 
tional law  represents  an  ascertainable 
standard  of  conduct  to  which  every  State 
must  conform,  and  that  a  foreign  investor 
or  property  owner  is  entitled  to  demand 
the  protection  of  that  law  whenever  it  is 
violated  to  his  disadvantage.  The  means 
of  assuring  such  protection  are,  in  theory 
and  law,  though  not  always  in  actual  prac- 
tice, subject  to  certain  rules.  The  State 
in  which  the  investment  is  made  is  not 
deemed  to  be  deprived  of  its  normal  gov- 
ernmental powers,  of  its  right  to  legislate 
and  to  exercise  its  police  power  for  the 
common  welfare.  Contrary  to  a  common 
conception,  no  guaranty  against  impair- 
ment goes  with  the  investment.  And 
again,  not  only  is  the  foreigner  required 
to  exhaust  his  local  remedies  before  diplo- 
matic interposition  becomes  proper,  but 
interposition  itself  is,  in  theory,  limited 
to  peaceful  forms,  diplomacy,  arbitration 
and  mediation,  if  necessary.  Immediate 
violence  or  armed  force  to  protect  prop- 
erty abroad  is  not  a  part  of  international 
due  process  of  law.  On  this  continent, 
particularly,  it  has  been  ruled  out  by  the 
Pan-American  conventions  of  1901  and 
1910.  To  the  latter  convention,  still  in 
force,  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
are  parties.    It  reads : 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  all  claims  for  pecuniary 
loss  or  damage  which  may  be  presented  by 
their  respective  citizens  and  which  cannot  be 
amicably  adjusted  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, when  such  claims  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  expense  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  decision  shall  be  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  international 
law. 

In  actual  practice  the  system  works 
with  the  utmost  uncertainty,  and  politics, 
rather  than  law,  is  likely  often  to  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  case ;  for  the 
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outcome  will  depend  perhaps  less  on  a  rule 
of  law  than  on  the  political  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  complaining  or  defendant 
State  and  the  political  relations  between 
the  two.  Thus  the  foreigner,  member  of  a 
strong  State,  may  obtain  advantages  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  member  of  a  weak 
State.  The  individual  is  thus  left  in  a 
precarious  position,  the  plaything  of  poli- 
tics, the  victim  of  chance,  whereas  law, 
which  in  this  field  is  usually  readily  ascer- 
tainable, should  control  the  conduct  and 
legal  relations  of  all  three  parties  con- 
cerned— the  individual,  the  complaining 
State,  and  the  defendant  State. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  as  it  now 
exists.  A  foreigner  complains  that  the 
Mexican  Government  has  injured  him  in 
violation  of  international  law.  Assume 
that  he  has  exhausted  his  remedies  in  the 
Mexican  courts.  He  complains  to  his 
Foreign  Office.  Whether  he  will  obtain 
redress  will  probably  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  clan  (State)  he  belongs  to. 
Assuming  it  to  be  a  strong  clan,  like  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  wiU 
decide,  in  his  own  discretion,  whether  the 
individual's  complaint  should  be  espoused 
by  the  nation.  The  victim  of  the  injury 
has  no  legal  right  to  secure  interposition. 
Whether  the  Foreign  Office  will  espouse 
his  claim,  assuming  that  the  Secretary 
believes  it  to  be  a  proper  one,  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  claim- 
ant's nation,  its  general  political  relations 
with  the  defendant  State,  home  politics, 
and  numerous  other  considerations.  If 
the  claimants  are  numerous  or  influential, 
they  are  likely  to  exert  political  pressure 
to  have  their  claims  espoused.  Policy  and 
politics,  therefore,  rather  than  law,  con- 
trol the  question  of  diplomatic  interposi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  Foreign  Office  must 
often  act  on  ex  parte  evidence,  and  is  with- 
out any  judicial  machinery  to  investigate 
all  phases  of  the  matter.  Having  espoused 
the  claim,  it  often  assumes  positions  from 
which  it  later  finds  it  difficult  to  withdraw, 
and  thus  commits  the  nation  to  its  un- 
fortunate ex  parte  decision.  Finally,  if  it 
does  espouse  the  claim,  it  does  so  on  the 
advice  of  its  law  officers,  who  may  be  quite 
wrong.  In  insisting  under  such  circum- 
stances upon  the  alleged  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens, as  against  the  denial  by  a  defendant 
country  of  any  violation  of  international 


law,  the  complaining  country  makes  itself 
plaintiff,  judge,  and  sheriff  in  its  own 
cause.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  highly 
civilized  system  or  one  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  peace. 

Take  the  position  of  the  defendant  gov- 
ernment. Often  too  weak  to  resist,  it  may 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  strong  claimant 
government  supporting  a  claim  intrinsi- 
cally unjust.  Such  defendant  govern- 
ments, if  weak,  have  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  admission  of  their  contention 
that  the  decisions  of  their  municipal 
courts  are  final.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, interposition  and  intervention 
take  place  on  the  fiat  of  the  complaining 
State  determining  for  itself  the  law  of  the 
case.  The  resort  to  arbitration,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a  part  of  due  process, 
is  deemed  a  matter  of  expediency  only. 
The  suggestion  recently  made :  that  inter- 
vention becomes  proper  and  arbitration 
may  be  rejected  if  the  defendant  State 
seems  (to  the  complaining  State)  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  pay  any  judgment  or  award 
found  against  it,  is  not  warranted  by  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  international  law, 
but  is  an  indication  of  the  easy  rational- 
ization of  force.  A  poor  country,  under  the 
idea  thus  suggested,  is  to  be  invaded  and 
controlled  whenever  a  strong  State  charges 
it  with  violation  of  international  law.  It 
may  not  exercise  normal  legislative  powers 
except  with  the  consent  of  foreign  States, 
and,  worst  of  all,  it  may  not  even  invoke 
arbitration,  for  it  may  be  deemed  finan- 
cially unable  to  pay  awards.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  defendant  State  may  vio- 
late international  law  and  the  legal  rights 
of  a  foreigner,  member  of  a  weak  State, 
with  impunity.  Imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen if  a  Latin-American  State  perpetrated 
a  Chemical  Foundation  transaction  against, 
say,  British  or  American  citizens.  In- 
ternational law  and  peace  are  both  im- 
paired by  methods  in  which  violence  is  the 
ultima  ratio. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  divorce 
of  pecuniary  claims  from  politics  and  the 
substitution  of  law  for  force  could  be 
easily  achieved  by  the  obligatory  submis- 
sion of  such  legal  disputes  between  nations 
to  an  international  court.  By  the  Pan- 
American  conventions  on  pecuniary 
claims,  this  is  indeed  the  agreed  rule  on 
the  American  continent.     Under  such  a 
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system,  the  claimant  would  not  depend 
for  his  rights  upon  the  accident  of  nation- 
ality, the  plaintiff  State  would  be  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  politics  and  the  con- 
tinuous danger  of  war,  and  the  defendant 
State  could  rely  on  law,  instead  of  force, 
for  the  determination  of  its  rights.  Logi- 
cal and  sensible  as  this  may  seem,  the  fact 
is  that  the  larger  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  unwilling,  up  to  this  time,  ex- 
cept in  the  Pan-American  Convention,  to 
accept  the  obligatory  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  over  these  purely  legal  disputes. 
Article  36  of  the  statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  provides 
for  such  obligatory  jurisdiction,  but  the 
strong  nations  are  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  unreservedly  to  the  judicial 
solution  of  legal  issues.  They  prefer  to 
rely  on  force  when  the  occasion  seems  to 
them  to  require  it.  Only  the  insistence 
of  the  people  who  ultimately  pay  the  price 
of  force  will  induce  these  nations  to  adopt 
more  civilized  practices. 

But  is  not  the  system  of  diplomatic  pro- 
tection, as  now  practiced,  a  source  of  con- 
stant danger?  Can  any  qualifications  be 
placed  upon  it  that  would  be  likely  to  com- 
mand general  support  ?  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions :  Unless  the  foreigner  and 
the  defendant  State,  who  are  the  parties 
primarily  concerned,  are  given  some  other 
forum  than  the  political,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  willing  or  able  to  abandon  the 
existing  practice;  nor  will  the  plaintiff 
State  leave  its  citizen  without  redress  un- 
less some  other  way  of  affording  him  the 
protection  of  international  law  is  found. 
While  there  is  some  opinion  that  the  citi- 
zen abroad  takes  his  chances  in  going  into 
a  foreign  country,  and  should  accept  the 
law  and  the  local  system  of  justice  as  he 
finds  them,  this  doctrine  has  not  com- 
manded assent  from  strong  States.  The 
view  has  not  prevailed,  because  it  involves 
a  possible  violation  of  international  due 
process  of  law,  which  every  foreigner  is 
entitled  to  claim.  At  present,  he  can  in- 
voke international  law,  if  denied  him  in 
the  country  of  residence,  only  by  the  inter- 
position of  his  whole  clan,  under  condi- 
tions that  may  permit  politics  and  force 
to  be  the  determining  factors. 

But  if  the  foreigner  were  given  an  op- 


portunity to  invoke  international  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  not  in  the  local  courts  exclu- 
sively, but  in  an  international  court,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  his  Foreign  Office 
and  his  fellow-citizens  to  become  the  in- 
surers of  due  process  of  law  in  his  behalf. 
An  analogy  from  administrative  law  comes 
readily  to  mind.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and  into  the  school  of  natural  law 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  to  unlawful  acts  of  State  was 
a  principle  of  political  theory.  It  was 
abandoned  only  when  States  created  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  tribunals  in  which 
they  submitted  to  judicial  determination 
the  legality  of  their  own  acts.  If  States 
having  a  large  population  of  foreigners 
would  consent  to  be  sued  before  an  inter- 
national court  by  the  individual  foreigner 
dissatisfied  by  the  local  decision  and  claim- 
ing a  violation  of  international  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  his 
fellow-citizens  to  espouse  his  claim,  act- 
ing on  ex  parte  evidence  and  ex  parte  views 
of  his  rights.  The  defendant  State  would 
also  be  assured  of  the  application  of  law 
rather  than  force. 

Some  States,  including  the  United 
States,  are  still  unwilling  to  be  sued  gen- 
erally, even  in  their  own  courts,  let  alone 
in  international  courts;  but  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  civilized  States  now  do  permit 
such  local  suits  would  make  the  proposal 
no  great  novelty.  The  South  American 
and  European  States,  for  the  most  part, 
permit  themselves  to  be  sued  at  the  behest 
of  an  individual.  If  they  could  escape  the 
burden  of  diplomatic  interposition  or 
armed  intervention  because  of  the  alleged 
violation  of  an  alien's  rights  as  determined, 
not  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  but  by  the 
Foreign  Office  of  the  complaining  alien, 
they  might  be  willing  to  permit  themselves 
to  be  sued  before  an  international  court  by 
the  complaining  individual.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  complaining  State  should  dissoci- 
ate itself  from  the  complaint,  I  will  not 
undertake  now  to  suggest.  Perhaps  it 
should  aid  him  in  his  suit,  if  it  considers 
the  case  meritorious,  by  paying  some,  or, 
if  necessary,  all,  of  the  expenses;  perhaps 
it  should  take  an  interest  in  having  any 
award  or  judgment  in  his  favor  executed, 
though  this,  if  experience  is  any  guide, 
will  rarely  prove  necessary. 
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Such  a  system  as  here  proposed  is  prac- 
tical, for  it  was  adopted  in  the  draft  of  the 
International  Prize  Court  at  the  Second 
Ha^e  Conference  and  before  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice,  established  in 
1907.  It  would  assure  the  injured  for- 
eigner of  the  protection  of  law,  would  re- 
lieve the  complaining  State  and  its  citi- 
zens of  the  dangers  of  mixing  politics, 
•  force,  and  law  upon  ex  parte  determina- 
tions,  and   would   relieve   the   defendant 


State  of  the  political  pressure  of  diplomatic 
pecuniary  claims,  notably  unjust  ones.  It 
would  help  to  remove  the  shadow  of  war 
from  essentially  commercial  relations.  It 
would  weaken  somewhat  the  reign  of  force 
and  proportionately  strengthen  the  reign 
of  law  in  international  relations.  The 
present  system  furnishes  a  constant  factor 
making  for  war ;  that  fact,  with  the  mani- 
fest promotion  of  justice  involved,  should 
induce  some  support  for  its  modification. 


SEAPORTS  AND  HINTERLANDS 

By  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 


ONE  of  the  results  of  the  World  War 
was  the  creation  of  a  number  of  States 
which  were  either  completely  deprived  of, 
or  insufficiently  provided  with,  ports  of 
egress  to  the  sea.  Those  entirely  deprived 
of  egress  to  the  sea  were  Hungary,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Those  in- 
sufficiently provided  with  ports  of  egress 
were  Jugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eussia. 

In  the  case  of  Eussia  her  best  ports  on 
the  Baltic — Eiga,  Memel,  Eeval,  Liban, 
and  Hesingfors — are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Finland,  new  republics,  formerly  part  of 
the  Eussian  Empire,  which  revolted  against 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Moscow  and 
proclaimed  their  independence.  As  long 
as  Bolshevism  reigns  triumphant  in  Eussia 
the  present  situation  will  endure.  The  men 
in  power  in  Moscow  know  that  the  four 
republics  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  could 
coimt  on  the  support,  both  moral  and  ma- 
terial, of  the  civilized  world  if  the  present 
Eussian  Government  should  attempt,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  restore  the  status  quo 
ante  helium. 

If,  however,  either  by  counter-revolu- 
tion or  by  evolution,  the  present  Bolshevist 
regime  in  Eussia  should  be  replaced  by 
a  sane  and  sound  government,  such  as 
would  allow  the  former  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  to  be  received  once  more  into  the 
comity  of  nations,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  the  Eussian  nation,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  over  160,000,000,  would  consent 
to  its  former  ports  of  egress  on  the  Baltic 
being  permanently  in  the  hands  of  foreign 


States.  The  problem  of  Bussia's  egress 
to  the  sea,  as  it  at  present  stands,  there- 
fore constitutes  a  menace  to  the  existence 
of  the  Baltic  republics. 

In  the  case  of  Poland  a  solution  (wheth- 
er permanent  or  provisional  remains  to 
be  seen)  has  been  found  by  international- 
izing the  port  of  Danzig,  transforming  it 
into  a  free  port,  under  the  aggis  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  forcing  Germany 
to  concede  to  Poland  a  strip  of  territory, 
40  miles  in  breadth,  connecting  Danzig 
with  the  Polish  Eepublic.  The  creation 
of  this  Polish  "corridor"  has  cut  east 
Prussia  off  completely  from  the  rest  of 
Germany.  This  is  obviously  a  highly  un- 
satisfactory solution,  but,  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least,  no  better  one  can  be  found. 

The  problem  of  Czechoslovakia's  com- 
munications with  the  sea  has  been  solved, 
provisionally  at  least,  by  the  Prague  Gov- 
ernment negotiating  special  privileges  for 
Czechoslovak  commerce  in  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Trieste.  These  privileges 
and  the  transport  of  Czechoslovak  goods 
across  German  and  Italian  territory  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
German  and  Italian  Governments,  and 
might  be  revoked  at  any  time,  in  case  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Prague  Government 
and  that  of  Berlin  or  Eome. 

In  the  case  of  Jugoslavia,  the  problem 
of  her  sea-borne  trade  has  also  given  rise  to 
considerable  anxiety  and  could  easily  lead 
to  grave  international  complications. 
That  kingdom,  it  is'  true,  possesses  five 
ports  on  the  Adriatic — Sushak,  Sibenico 
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(Sebenik),  Spalato  (Split),  Eagusa 
(Dubrovnik),  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro 
(Kotor).  All  of  these  are,  however,  very 
primitive  and  would  have  to  be  completely 
reconstructed  before  they  could  suffice  for 
the  commercial  needs  of  the  country. 
Such  a  reconstruction  would  not  only  be 
very  costly,  but  would  take  years,  perhaps 
decades,  to  accomplish. 

If  Jugoslavia  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  former  Croatian  port  of  Fiume, 
nine-tenths  of  her  difficulties  would  have 
been  eliminated.  But  as  Italy,  through 
the  intermediary  of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio 
and  his  legions,  seized  the  port  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  it,  Jugoslavia,  being 
unwilling  to  precipitate  an  armed  con- 
flict, had  to  renounce  her  claims,  legiti- 
mate though  they  were. 

Some  deboche  had,  therefore,  to  be 
found  for  Jugoslavia's  ever-growing  for- 
eign trade,  if  a  serious  economic  crisis 
was  to  be  avoided.  The  Belgrade  Govern- 
ment therefore  invoked  the  rights  Serbia 
had  acquired  by  her  victory  over  Turkey  in 
1913  and  called  upon  Greece  to  concede  to 
her  a  Serbian  Free  Zone  in  the  harbor  of 
Saloniki.  This  Greece  did  (such  an  ar- 
rangement having  been  provided  for  in 
the  Graeco-Serbian  Treaty  of  1913,  by 
which  Greece's  right  to  possess  Saloniki 
was  affirmed),  but  since  conceding  it  has 
done  much  to  render  the  concession  illu- 
sory. This  has  mainly  been  due  to  the 
highly  unsatisfactory  fashion  in  which 
the  Athens  Government  operates  the  48 
miles  of  the  Belgrade-Saloniki  trunk  rail- 
way on  Greek  territory.  Freight  cars, 
which  cover  the  550  miles  between  Bel- 
grade and  Ghevgeli,  the  station  on  the 
Greek  frontier,  in  a  couple  of  days,  take 
days  and  sometimes  weeks  to  cover  the 
few  miles  between  that  town  and  Saloniki. 
Then,  to  complicate  matters  still  further, 
the  Athens  Government  has  created  a 
Greek  Free  Zone,  four  times  greater  than 
the  Serbian  Zone.  This  completely  sur- 
rounds the  Serbian  zone  and  cuts  it  off 
from  all  direct  communication  with  the 
city  of  Saloniki.  Meanwhile  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Southern  Serbia,  the 
natural  hinterland  of  Saloniki,  without 
which  that  port  could  not  live,  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Skoplje  (formerly 
the  Turkish  Uskub),  the  capital  of  South- 
em  Serbia,  has  tripled  its  population  in 


five  years  and  is  still  growing  rapidly. 
Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  develop- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  province 
is  making  rapid  progress.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  power  of  Greece  to  strangle  this 
development  in  its  birth  by  the  malorgani- 
zation  and  maladministration  of  the  Ghev- 
geli-Saloniki  section  of  the  Belgrade- 
Saloniki  trunk  line. 

The  Jugoslav  Government  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  extend  its  railway  administra- 
tion over  this  section,  but  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  agree  to  this,  declar- 
ing that  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
Greek  national  sovereignty  to  allow  a 
foreign  country  to  operate  a  railway  on  its 
territory.  As  things  stand,  the  attempt 
to  transport  the  ever-growing  commerce 
of  Jugoslavia  over  this  line  resembles  an 
effort  to  pour  the  contents  of  a  hogshead 
through  the  neck  of  a  pint  bottle. 

The  existence  of  all  these  various  ports 
of  egress  situated  in  one  country,  while 
their  natural  hinterland,  whose  commerce 
keeps  them  alive,  lies  on  foreign  territory, 
constitutes  a  series  of  international  prob- 
lems big  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  All  countries  are  interested  in 
finding  a  solution  of  the  problem,  as  it 
stands  to  reason  that  as  it  exists  today  it 
hampers  the  free  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  whole  world. 

In  the  case  of  Poland  the  solution  has 
been,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  cession  to 
that  country  by  Germany  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  territory,  40  miles  broad,*  linking  up 
Danzic  with  the  Polish  frontier.  If  a  sim- 
ilar "corridor"  was  created  between  Ghev- 
geli and  Saloniki,  Greek  Macedonia  would 
be  cut  in  two  and  the  eastern  section  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  Greece.  I  doubt  if 
the  Athens  Government  would  ever  con- 
sent to  such  a  proposal.  Similar  "corri- 
dors" from  Czechoslovakia  to  Hamburg 
and  Trieste  are  unthinkable,  as  neither 
Germany  nor  Italy  would  ever  consent  to 
such  a  mutilation  of  integrity  of  their  ter- 
ritories. In  the  case  of  the  Polish  "corri- 
dor," the  solution  arrived  at  is,  as  I  have 
said,  unsatisfactory  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  as  it  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
a  Polish  "Alsace-Lorraine"  into  being. 
It  is  notorious  that  Germany  only  con- 
sented to  the  cession  of  this  "corridor" 
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under  duress  and  because  she  was  mili- 
tarily powerless  to  resist  its  imposition. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  she  will  only  en- 
dure it  as  long  as  she  is  in  a  state  of  man- 
ifest physical  inferiority. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  eth- 
nographically  any  wrong  has  been  done 
her.  On  the  contrary,  from  that  point  of 
\iew  the  solution  is  eminently  a  just  and 
equitable  one.  The  population  inhabit- 
ing the  "corridor"  is  overwhelmingly  Slav 
and  has  always  been  Slav.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Germans  themselves,  as  can 
easily  be  seen  on  consulting  the  ethno- 
graphical maps  issued  by  any  reputable 
German  cartographical  institute.  In  or- 
der to  fix  the  real  responsibilities  for  the 
present  situation,  we  must  go  back  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  to  the  political  crime  com- 
mitted by  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — 
the  first  partition  of  Poland.  The  present 
troubles  in  that  part  of  Europe  are  the 
damnosa  hereditas  of  that  act  of  high- 
handed usurpation.  But  the  fact  that  Po- 
land has  a  moral  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Polish  fron- 
tier and  the  sea  does  not  render  a  solution, 
which  cuts  East  Prussia  off  from  West 
Prussia  any  more  acceptable  to  Germany. 

In  so  far,  the  danger  of  future  conflict, 
therefore,  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  to  imagine 
any  circumstance  short  of  military  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Germany  which  would 
induce  Poland  to  retrocede  to  that  country 
a  territory  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Poles.  All  that  could  be  done  would 
be  to  neutralize  the  means  of  communica- 
tion within  the  "corridor,"  and  thus  di- 
minish the  chief  sources  of  friction.  At 
present  the  German  railways  from  East 
Prussia  to  West  Prussia,  where  they  cross 
the  "corridor,"  are  operated  by  the  Polish 
railway  administration.  This  interven- 
tion of  a  foreign  railway  administration 
in  the  short  sections  of  the  various  Ger- 
man lines  running  across  the  "corridor" 
undoubtedly  opens  up  possibilities  of  con- 
flict. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
the  anomalous  situation  created  for  the 
various  hinterlands  thus  cut  off  from  their 
natural  ports  of  egress  to  the  sea?  The 
only  solution  which  offers  any  prospect  of 
success  is  the  friendly  intervention  of 
neutral  nations.    This  intervention  would 


aim  at  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
right  of  way,  prevailing  in  the  case  of 
private  property,  to  international  affairs. 
The  owner  of  a  property  cannot  be  shut 
up  within  it  by  his  neighbors  and  denied 
means  of  communication  with  the  sur- 
rounding country.  This  freedom  of  egress 
is  provided  by  means  of  roads,  which  are 
the  property  of  the  State  or  some  local 
authority  to  which  the  State  has  delegated 
its  rights.  The  right  to  use  these  roads 
is  accorded  to  all  property-owners  in  the 
region. 

The  problem  of  seaports  and  hinter- 
lands is  similar  to  that  of  the  right  of  way 
in  the  case  of  private  property.  This  would 
mean  the  regulation,  by  international  in- 
tervention, of  the  right  of  way  from  each 
hinterland  to  its  natural  port  of  egress  to 
the  sea.  This  is  the  solution  which  the 
Jugoslav  Government  has  proposed  for  the 
Ghevgeli-Saloniki  problem.  The  Bel- 
grade Cabinet  proposed  that  an  interna- 
tional consortium  should  be  formed  for 
the  operation  of  the  Ghevgeli-Saloniki  sec- 
tion of  the  Belgrade-Saloniki  trunk  line. 
The  operation  of  the  line  would  be  carried 
out  in  the  interest  both  of  Greece  and 
Jugoslavia. 

It  was  proposed  that  20  per  cent  of  the 
administration  should  be  French,  40  per 
cent  Greek,  and  40  per  cent  Jugoslav.  The 
president  of  the  line  and  the  higher  per- 
sonnel would  be  French,  the  lower  officials 
and  employees  being  half  Greek  and  half 
Jugoslav.  Greece  would  thus  remain  in 
sovereign  possession  of  the  territory  and 
only  the  railway  line  would  be  neutralized 
and  internationalized.  If  this  principle 
should  obtain  universal  recognition,  all 
danger  of  conflict  between  the  hinterlands 
and  the  countries  holding  the  seaports 
would  be  got  rid  of.  It  might  even  be  ad- 
visable to  go  a  step  further  and  entrust 
the  whole  administration  of  the  railways  to 
some  neutral  country  as  the  tripartite  con- 
trol might  lead  to  conflict.  One  section  of 
the  employees  might,  for  instance,  go  on 
strike  while  the  other  was  willing  to  work. 
It  might,  however,  be  difficut  to  get  the  two 
governments  directly  concerned  to  consent 
to  renounce  all  participation  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  line.  A  beginning  could  be 
made  with  international  control  and  the 
system  afterwards  modified  according  to 
the  dictates  of  experience. 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  OUTLAWING 
POISON  GAS 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR., 
OF  NEW  YORK 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Friday, 
January  21,  1927 

MR.  FISH :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  a  few  days 
ago  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Burton)  made  a  comprehensive  and 
very  able  appeal  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  now  pending  in  the  other  body,  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  time  of 
war  between  civilized  nations,  and  asked 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  members 
of  the  American  Legion  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Our 
distinguished  colleague  was  a  delegate  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Traffic  in  Arms 
Conference  in  Geneva,  where  he  proposed 
the  protocol  to  abolish  the  use  of  poison 
gas,  supported  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  former  Secretary 
Hughes,  by  Elihu  Root,  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  General  Pershing,  and 
by  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  JSTavy.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  no  action 
has  been  taken  upon  that  treaty.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  most  earnest 
advocate  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war 
by  abolishing  the  use  of  poison  gas  and 
doing  away  with  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  in  war. 
Are  we  sincere  in  our  professions  toward 
humanity;  and  if  so,  who  is  blocking  the 
way?  The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  the  facts,  and  I  propose  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  present 
them  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  make  their  wishes 
known. 

I  want  to  wholeheartedly  indorse  the 
stand  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Burton)  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war  and  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  humanity  to  urge  immediate  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  when 
this  treaty  is  passed  it  will  be  a  monument 
— a  noble  monument — to  this  noble  man, 
who  has  fought  so  splendidly  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
nations.     (Applause.) 

We  were  the  first  nation  to  advocate  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  gas  in  warfare, 
yet  we  are  the  only  nation  that  hesitates 
to  take  any  action  to  put  this  treaty  into 


effect,  and  the  reason  is  simply  that  the 
chemical  industries  of  America,  many  of 
which  profiteered  during  the  last  war,  have 
formed  such  a  lobby,  combined  with  the 
American  Legion,  that  they  have  been  able 
to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  protocol 
outlawing  poison  gas.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion regarding  the  vicious  propaganda  sent 
broadcast  at  the  expense  of  the  chemical 
companies  for  selfish  and  mercenary  rea- 
sons. 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  in 
America  knows  that  the  use  of  poison  gas 
in  the  last  war  was  merely  in  its  infancy; 
that  most  of  the  varieties  of  gas  were 
harmless,  such  as  tear  gas,  and  that  the 
combat  troops  on  the  front  lines,  by  use 
of  gas  masks,  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves; but  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
new  and  deadly  gases  were  invented,  in- 
visible and  odorless,  such  as  mustard  gas, 
known  by  the  French  as  yperite  and  by 
the  Germans  as  yellow  gas.  This  was 
used  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
troops  on  the  front  lines  who  encountered 
mustard  gas  know  that  it  burned  through 
the  clothes;  that  it  burned  into  the  lungs 
and  turned  the  lungs  into  water :  that  it 
burned  into  the  eyes  and  destroyed  the 
eyesight.  Why  outlaw  dumdum  bullets, 
the  poisoning  of  wells,  and  the  spreading 
of  fatal  bacterial  germs  among  the  civil- 
ian population  and  not  outlaw  mustard 
gas? 

This  is  why  I  am  raising  my  voice  here, 
because  I  anticipate  that  in  any  future 
war  we  will  not  have  to  deal  alone  with 
mild  and  harmless  varieties  of  poison 
gas,  but  we  will  have  to  deal  with  yperite, 
or  mustard  gas,  and  Lewisite  and  others 
that  are  much  more  deadly  to  both  com- 
batants and  noncombatants.  But  the  main 
argument  for  the  immediate  adoption  of 
this  treaty  is  that  unless  you  adopt  such 
a  treaty,  in  the  next  war  countless  women 
and  children  in  crowded  cities  will  be  de- 
stroyed, will  be  massacred  by  the  use  of 
invisible  and  odorless  poison  gas,  either 
shot  by  long-range  guns  or  dropped  in 
huge  quantities  from  airplanes. 

Mr.  Wainwright:  I  think  some  of  us 
would  like  to  have  the  technical  situation 
explained  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  do 
anything  more  than  we  did  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
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Armament,  because  the  impression  pre- 
vails that  as  effective  international  agree- 
ments not  to  use  poison  gas  were  entered 
into  at  that  conference  as  were  possible 
by  the  nations  that  were  parties  to  that 
treaty. 

Mr.  Fish  :  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  here  and  if  he  would  care  to  answer  that 
briefly,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  him. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  would  say  that  the 
treaty  framed  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence is  entirely  ineffective.  That  treaty 
was  signed  by  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  It  was  not  to 
be  binding  until  all  the  nations  agreed 
upon  it.  England,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  Italy  ratified  the  treaty. 
France  refused  for  the  reason,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  stated,  that 
it  included  also  a  regulation  of  the  use 
of  submarines.  Hence  the  treaty  has  no 
binding  force. 

Mr.  Wainwright:  Are  not  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Japan  bound  today 
not  to  use  poison  gas? 

Mr.  Burton:  No.  They  were  not 
bound  unless  all  combined  in  the  agree- 
ment. France  refused,  and  hence  the 
treaty  has  not  any  binding  force,  although 
it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Fish  :  As  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  as  one  of  its  supporters, 
I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  American 
Legion  has  gone  on  record  against  this 
treaty.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  believe 
for  one  moment  that  that  represents  the 
view  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Word  War.  (Applause.)  I  am 
absolutely  confident  that  I  can  go  before 
any  American  Legion  post  in  the  United 
States  and  get  90  per  cent  of  those  Ameri- 
can Legion  members  to  vote  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  treaty  to  abolish  poison  gas  in 
any  future  war.  (Applause.)  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  I  am  also  confi- 
dent that  the  majority  of  the  veterans  in 
this  House  are  against  the  use  of  poison 
gas.  As  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three 
which  drew  up  the  preamble  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Legion,  I  de- 
plore the  fact  that  this  great  body  of 
civilians  who  were  veterans  of  the  World 
War  have  been  imposed  upon  by  outside 
and  selfish  forces,  who  were  able  to  rail- 
road through  a  resolution  putting  the 
Legion   on   record    against   this   pending 


treaty.  The  Legion  is  a  civilian  organi- 
zation composed  of  veterans  "to  make 
right  the  master  of  might  and  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth."  It  was 
not  organized  for  purposes  of  war  and 
trying  to  prevent  humane  agreements 
among  nations  to  lessen  the  horrors  of 
war.  It  was  simply  because  these  big  in- 
terests, the  chemical  interests  of  America, 
working  silently  but  effectively,  through 
skillful  management,  were  able  to  manip- 
ulate it  so  that  the  resolution  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legion  and  adopted  after  a 
one-sided  debate. 

Mr.  Bulwinkle:  How  were  they  en- 
abled to  do  that,  through  what  means,  who 
was  the  driving  force  in  the  American 
Legion  that  brought  it  about? 

Mr.  Fish  :  My  sole  purpose  today  in 
rising  is  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Legion  here  in  Wash- 
ington, John  Thomas  Taylor,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Legion,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Chemical  Section  of 
our  Army,  has  used  his  great  influence  and 
has  associated  himself  with  the  chemical 
manufacturers  and  chemists  as  treasurer 
of  a  national  chemical  defense  organiza- 
tion to  spread  all  kinds  of  propaganda  to 
the  American  people  against  this  treaty, 
and  try  to  make  out  that  the  use  of  gas  in 
warfare  was  necessary  and  humane.  The 
opponents  of  the  protocol  try  to  make 
believe  that  poison  gas  is  a  sort  of  pleasant 
perfume  for  the  soldiers,  and  after  inhal- 
ing it  they  were  sent  to  the  rest  camps 
and  then  came  back  revivified  to  fight 
again.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  new 
forms  of  odorless,  invisible,  and  deadly 
gas  were  discovered  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  and  since,  which  will  make  the  more 
harmless  varieties  used  10  years  ago  mere 
child's  play. 

Mr.  Simmons:  Is  this  propaganda  be- 
ing spread  by  the  gas  organization  in  its 
own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Legion  ? 

Mr.  Fish:  It  is  being  sent  out  by  a 
private  publicity  firm  employed  by  the 
National  Association  for  Chemical  De- 
fense, an  organization  financing  this  prop- 
aganda, and  in  the  name  of  the  American 
Legion,  but  not  by  the  Legion. 

Mr.  Eankin  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  John 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  whom  the  gentleman 
speaks,  has  been  promoted  from  a  cap- 
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taincy  to  a  colonel  in  that  department  since 
this  resolution  was  passed  through  the 
national  meeting  of  the  American  Le- 
gion? 

Mr.  Fish  :  I  so  understand  it,  but  I 
have  not  verified  it. 

Mr.  Eankin:  He  has  been  promoted 
from  a  captain  to  a  lieutenant  colonel 
since  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Fish  :  As  I  have  stated,  my  sole 
purpose  is  to  show  the  public  and  the 
Legion  who  is  behind  the  opposition  to 
outlawing  poison  gas.  The  mothers  of 
America  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
and  whence  this  iniquitous  propaganda 
comes.  Once  they  wake  up  to  the  facts, 
they  will  make  themselves  heard  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

I  concur  with  the  charges  made  by  (Rep- 
resentative Burton  against  John  Thomas 
Taylor,  a  reserve  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  who  rep- 
resents the  national  legislative  committee 
of  the  American  Legion  in  Washington. 
Without  malice  or  any  personal  griev- 
ances, I  submit  the  following  charges: 

I  charge  John  Thomas  Taylor  with  hav- 
ing instigated  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  American  Legion  against  the  poison- 
gas  treaty. 

I  charge  him  with  having  used  his  of- 
ficial position  in  the  Legion  to  pull  the 
wires  and  to  railroad  the  resolution 
through  the  Legion  convention. 

I  charge  him  with  carrying  on  a  tre- 
mendous propaganda,  financed  by  the 
chemical  industries,  to  defeat  the  poison- 
gas  treaty  in  the  Senate. 

I  charge  him  with  having  attempted  to 
bamboozle  the  Members  of  the  other  body, 
which  has  to  pass  on  the  treaty. 

I  charge  him  with  using  the  Legion 
contrary  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the 
Legion,  as  set  forth  in  its  preamble,  to 
defeat  this  humane  proposal. 

I  charge  him  with  misrepresenting  the 
views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  veterans 
and  misleading  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  into  believing  that  they  will  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  legionnaires  if  they  vote 
for  the  gas  treaty. 

I  charge  him  with  being  the  treasurer 
of  an  association  of  chemical  officials 
whose  aim  is  to  defeat  the  pending  treaty 
prohibiting  the  use  of  poison  gas. 


I  call  upon  Howard  Savage,  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  to  im- 
mediately investigate  the  charges,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  powerful  interests  and 
important  individuals,  both  within  and 
without  the  Legion,  and  paid  employees, 
from  using  the  American  Legion  for  self- 
ish purposes,  and  thereby  blocking  legis- 
lation in  Congress  to  prevent  humane 
agreements  among  nations  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war. 

Mr.  Simmons:  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Burton),  in  his  statement, 
suggested  a  congressional  inquiry  into 
this  matter.  Speaking  for  myself  alone, 
as  one  service  man,  I  feel  that  the  service 
men  in  the  House  would  welcome  an  in- 
quiry, not  only  into  the  activities  of  the 
chemical  association,  but  the  activities  of 
the  American  LegioUj  and  lobbyists  in 
Washington,  in  order  that  we  may  keep 
the  Legion  absolutely  clean  of  charges  of 
this  or  any  other  character. 

Mr.  Fish:  It  might  be  advisable.  In 
conclusion,  I  want  to  state  that  I  will  go 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  at 
any  time  or  at  any  place  to  try  to  do  away 
with  and  abolish  the  use  of  all  forms  of 
poisonous  gas  in  any  future  war,  and,  in 
my  mind,  unless  we  do  so,  poison  gas  in 
the  form  of  Lewisite  or  mustard  gas  will 
become  the  means  of  conveying  sudden 
and  horrible  death  to  countless  noncom- 
batants,  particularly  women  and  children, 
and  will  become  the  abomination  and  des- 
olation of  modern  civilization.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


MY  SYMPHONY 

To  live  content  with  small  means, 
to  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury, 
and  refinement  rather  than  fashion; 
to  be  worthy,  not  respectable  and 
wealthy,  not  rich ;  to  study  hard,  think 
quietly,  talk  gently,  act  frankly;  to 
listen  to  stars  and  birds,  to  babes  and 
sages,  with  open  heart;  to  bear  all 
cheerfully,  do  all  bravely,  await  occa- 
sions, hurry  never;  in  a  word,  to  let 
the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  uncon- 
scious grow  up  through  the  common; 
this  is  to  be  my  symphony. — William 
Ellery  Ghanning. 
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I  WISH  I'D  BEEN  IN  THE  WA.R 

(Child's  Complaint) 
By  ALBERT  RICHARD  WETJEN 


(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  copyright  1927  by 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.) 

Rockets   at   dawning   when   the   bam   cocks 
crow. 
Ev'ry    man    ashen   and   his   heart   pounds 
large ; 
Ev'ry   man   shaking   as   the   minutes   go. 

Only  seven  more  before  we   charge. 
Rockets   at   dawning,   and   the   men   breathe 
fast. 
There's   half   the   division   going   through. 
See  the  major  sweating  as  he  turns  at  last, 
And  puts  away  his  watch — stand  to ! 

Three  golden  rockets  bright  against  the 
gray. 
Hear  the  whistles  shrilling  up   the  line! 
Heave  up!     Over!     What's  the   Captain 
say? 
Battalion,   steady!     Right,   incline! 

Seven  down,  eight  down!    .    .    .    Damn  the 
wire  and  mud ! 
Take   open   order!     .    .    .    How   the  hell 
can   we  see?    .    .    . 
Where's  the  major  running  with  his  face  all 
blood? 
Ten  of  us  took  cover  here  and  now  there's 
three. 

Whistles   shrilling   out   again!     Bombers   to 

the  fore! 

Forward     the     company!     .    .    .    What's 

left  to  run.     .     .     . 

Hold  up,  George!    Whatcher  screaming  for? 

Got  it  in  the  guts !   Let  'im  go  !   He's  done ! 

Machine  guns! — drop,  you  fools!    Listen  to 
the  lead 
Like  angry  bees  in  summer.     .     .    .     Damn 
the   smoke ! 
Stretcher!   Stretcher!  clear  away  the  dead! 
And  once  I  thought  the  war  was  just  a 
joke! 


Up  again,  you  blighters ! 
it  wet.     .     .     . 


Golly,  ain't 


Mills    grenades    to    clear   that    traverse — • 

so 

One  last  run  for  the  crumbling  parapet.  .  .  . 

Bayonets  at  the  ready.    Let's  go! 

Thrust!  Hah!  Use  the  butt.     Guard  again, 

there ! 

Smash  'im  till  he  can't  move  any  more. 

Steel  and  butt  and  bullet — anything  is  fair. 

Blood  and  mud  and  lead.     That's  war! 

Glory  and  adventure!    Hear  the  bugles  call! 

But,  little  brother,  hide  away  and  cry; 
For  it's  nothing  like  the  war  you  play  at  all. 

When  men  you've  learned  to  love  go  out 
to  die. 

Rockets   at   dawning  when   the  barn   cocks 

crow! 
The  best  of  the  men  will  be  the  first  to  go! 
Choking  with  the  chlorine,  croaking  in  the 

lead; 
Lying  in  the  wire  and  wishing  they  were 

dead : 
Bleeding  from  the  gullet,  burning  up  with 

pain; 
The  best  go  first,  and  they  never  walk  again. 
Stand  here,  little  brother,  and  watch  the 

colors  go. 
Aren't  the  generals  pretty  as  they  lead  the 

show? 
See  the  shiny  buttons  and  bands  of  shiny 

brass. 
And  don't  you  feel  all  thrilly  as  the  men 

march  past? 
But  remember,  little  brother,  a  battle  isn't 

fought 
With  bands  and  shiny  buttons,  exactly  as 

you  thought; 
And  soldiers  don't  look  pretty  charging 

through  the  mud; 
And  there  isn't  much  adventure  with  gas  and 

lead  and  blood. 
So  remember,  little  brother,  when  the  bugles 

call. 
The  war  they  always  talk  of  isn't  like  your 

war  at  all. 
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BRITISH  ANTI-STRIKE  LAW 

Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  Anti- 
Strike  Bill  introduced  in  Parliament  by  the 
British  Government. 

A  bill  to  declare  and  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  trade  disputes  and  trade  unions,  to 
regulate  the  position  of  civil  servants  and 
persons  employed  by  public  authorities  in  re- 
spect of  membership  of  trade  unions  and 
similar  organizations,  to  extend  section  five 
of  the  (Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  1875,  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

Illegal  Strikes 

1.  (1)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  any  strike 
having  any  object  besides  the  furtherance  of 
a  trade  dispute  within  the  trade  or  industry 
in  which  the  strikers  are  engaged  is  an  illegal 
strike  if  it  is  a  strike  designed  or  calculated 
to  coerce  the  government,  or  to  intimidate 
the  community  or  any  substantial  portion  of 
the  community,  and  that  it  is  illegal  to  com- 
mence, or  continue,  or  to  apply  any  sums  in 
furtherance  or  support  of  any  such  illegal 
strike. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  provision 
a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
within  a  trade  or  industry  unless  it  is  a 
dispute  between  employers  and  workmen,  or 
between  workmen  and  workmen,  in  that  trade 
or  industry  which  is  connected  with  the  em- 
ployment or  non-employment  or  the  terms 
of  the  employment,  or  with  the  conditions  of 
labor,  of  persons  in  that  trade  or  industry. 

(2)  If  any  person  declares,  instigates, 
furthers,  or  takes  part  in  a  strike  declared 
by  this  act  to  be  illegal  he  shall  be  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  months,  or  on  conviction  on 
indictment  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years. 


(3)  The  provisions  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act,  1906,  shall  not,  nor  shaU  the  second  pro- 
viso to  subsection  (1)  of  section  2  of  the 
Emergency  Powers  Act,  1920,  apply  to  any 
act  done  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of 
a  strike  which  is  by  this  act  declared  to  be 
illegal,  and  any  such  act  shall  not  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  any  enactment  to  be  done 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute. 

Protection  of  Persons  Refusing  to  Take  Part  in 
Illegal  Strikes 

2.  (1)  No  person  refusing  to  take  part  or 
to  continue  to  take  part  in  any  strike  which 
is  by  this  act  declared  to  be  illegal,  shall  be, 
by  reason  of  such  refusal  or  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  by  him  under  this  section,  sub- 
ject to  expulsion  from  any  trade  union  or 
society,  or  to  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  to  depri- 
vation of  any  right  or  benefit  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled,  or  liable  to  be 
placed  in  any  respect  either  directly  or  in- 
directly under  any  disability  or  at  any  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  other  members 
of  the  union  or  society,  anything  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  rules  of  a  trade  union  or  society 
notwithstanding. 

(2)  No  provisions  of  the  Trade  Union  Acts, 
1871  to  1917,  limiting  the  proceedings  which 
may  be  entertained  by  any  court,  and  nothing 
in  the  rules  of  a  trade  union  or  society  re- 
quiring the  reference  of  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion shall  apply  to  any  proceeding  for  en- 
forcing any  right  or  exemption  secured  by 
this  section,  and  in  any  such  proceeding  the 
court  may,  in  lieu  of  ordering  a  person  who 
has  been  expelled  from  membership  of  a 
trade  union  or  society  to  be  restored  to  mem- 
bership, order  that  he  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  trade  union  or  society  such  sum 
by  way  of  compensation  or  damages  as  the 
court  thinks  just. 

(3)  As  respects  any  strike  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act  which  is  declared  by  this  act 
to  have  been  illegal,  this  section  shall  have 
effect  as  if  it  had  been  in  operation  when  the 
strike  took  place. 
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Prevention  of  Intimidation,  &c. 

3.  (1)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  one  or  more  persons  (whether  act- 
ing on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a 
trade  union  or  of  an  individual  employer  or 
firm,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  may  be 
acting  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a 
trade  dispute)  to  attend  at  or  near  a  house 
or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works  or 
happens  to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
or  communicating  information  or  of  persuad- 
ing or  inducing  any  person  to  work  or  to 
abstain  from  working,  if  they  so  attend  in 
such  numbers  or  otherwise  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  calculated  to  intimidate  any  person 
in  that  house  or  place,  or  to  obstruct  the  ap- 
proach thereto  or  egress  therefrom,  or  to  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  attending  at  or 
near  any  house  or  place  in  such  numbers  or 
in  such  manner  as  is  by  this  subsection  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  watching  or  besetting  of  that  house  or  place 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  the  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875. 

(2)  In  this  section  the  expression  "to  in- 
timidate" means  to  cause  in  the  mind  of  a 
person  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  injury 
to  him  or  to  any  member  of  his  family  or  of 
violence  or  damage  to  any  person  or  prop- 
erty, and  the  expression  "injury"  includes 
injury  other  than  physical  or  material  injury, 
and  accordingly  the  expression  "apprehension 
of  injury"  includes  an  apprehension  of  boy- 
cott, or  loss  of  any  kind,  or  of  exposure  to 
hatred,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 

(3)  In  section  7  of  the  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  the  expres- 
sion "intimidate"  shall  be  construed  as  hav- 
ing the  same  meaning  as  in  this  section. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  act 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  any  person 
to  work  or  to  abstain  from  working,  to  watch 
or  beset  a  house  or  place  where  a  person  re- 
sides or  the  approach  to  such  a  house  or 
place,  and  any  person  who  acts  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

Provisions  as  to  Political  Fund 

4.  (1)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  require  any 
member  of  a  trade  union  to  make  any  contri- 
bution to  the  political  fund  of  a  trade  union 
unless  before  the  date  upon  which  the  con- 


tribution is  levied  he  has  delivered  at  the 
head  office  or  some  branch  office  of  the  trade 
union,  notice  in  writing  in  the  form  set  out 
in  the  first  schedule  to  this  act  of  his  willing- 
ness to  contribute  to  that  fund  and  has  not 
withdrawn  the  notice  in  manner  hereinafter 
provided ;  and  every  member  of  a  trade  union 
who  has  not  delivered  such  notice  as  afore- 
said, or  who,  having  delivered  such  a  notice, 
has  withdrawn  it  in  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Trade  Union  Act,  1913,  to  be  a  member 
who  is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  political  fund  of  the  union, 
and  references  in  that  act  to  a  member  who 
is  so  exempt  shall  be  construed  accordingly : 

Provided  that,  if  at  any  time  a  member 
of  a  trade  union  who  has  delivered  such  a 
notice  as  aforesaid  gives  notice  of  with- 
drawal thereof,  delivered  at  the  head  office 
or  at  any  branch  office  of  the  trade  union, 
he  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  to  have  withdrawn  the  notice  as 
from  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  the 
delivery  of  the  notice  of  withdrawal. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  a 
notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  delivered 
at  the  head  or  branch  office  of  a  trade  union 
if  it  has  been  sent  by  post  properly  addressed 
to  that  office. 

(2)  All  contributions  to  the  political  fund 
of  a  trade  union  from  members  of  the  trade 
union  who  are  liable  to  contribute  to  that 
fund  shall  be  levied  and  made  separately 
from  any  contributions  to  the  other  funds  of 
the  trade  union,  and  no  assets  of  the  trade 
union,  other  than  the  amount  raised  by  such 
a  separate  levy,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  carried 
to  that  fund  or  directly  or  indirectly  applied 
or  charged  in  furtherance  of  any  political 
object  to  which  section  3  of  the  Trade  Union 
Act,  1913,  applies;  and  any  charge  in  con- 
travention of  this  subsection  shall  be  void. 

(3)  All  rules  of  a  trade  union  made  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  three  of  the  Trade  Union 
Act,  1913,  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  and  as  so 
amended  shall  be  approved  by  the  registrar 
of  friendly  societies  (in  this  act  referred  to 
as  "the  registrar")  within  six  months  after 
the  commencement  of  this  act  or  within  such 
further  time  as  the  registrar  may  in  special 
circumstances  allow,  and  if  the  rules  of  any 
trade  union  are  not  so  amended  and  approved 
as   aforesaid   they   shall   be   deemed   not   to 
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comply   with   the   requirements   of   the   said 
section. 

(4)  If  the  registrar  is  satisfied,  and  cer- 
tifies, that  rules  for  the  purpose  of  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
section have  been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  a  trade  union  voting  for  the 
purpose  or  by  a  majority  of  delegates  of 
such  a  trade  union  voting  at  a  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose,  the  registrar  may  approve 
those  rules,  and  those  rules  shall  thereupon 
have  effect  as  rules  of  the  union,  notwith- 
standing that  the  provisions  of  the  rules  of 
the  union  as  to  the  alteration  of  rules  or 
the  making  of  new  rules  have  not  been  com- 
plied  with. 

(5)  Section  16  of  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
1871  (which  provides  for  the  transmission 
to  the  registrar  of  annual  returns  by  regis- 
tered trade  unions),  shall  apply  to  every  un- 
registered trade  union  so  far  as  respects  the 
receipts,  funds,  effects,  expenditures,  assets, 
and  liabilities  of  the  political  fimd  thereof. 

Regulations     as     to     Organizations     of     Which 

Established   Civil   Servants   May 

Be  Members 

5,  (1)  Among  the  regulations  as  to  the 
conditions  of  service  in  His  Majesty's  civil 
establishments  there  shall  be  included  regu- 
lations prohibiting  established  civil  servants 
from  being  members,  delegates,  or  representa- 
tives of  any  organization  of  which  the  pri- 
Taary  object  is  to  influence  or  affect  the  re- 
-nuneration  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
Hs  members,  unless  the  organization  Is  an 
•organization  of  which  the  membership  is  con- 
'"'^ed  to  persons  employed  by  or  under  the 
Crown,  and  is  an  organization  which  com- 
plies with  such  provisions  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  regulations  for  securing  that  it 
is  in  all  respects  independent  of,  and  not  af- 
filiated to  any  such  organization,  as  afore- 
said, the  membership  of  which  is  not  confined 
to  persons  employed  by  or  under  the  Crown 
or  any  federation  comprising  such  organiza- 
tions ;  that  its  objects  do  not  include  political 
objects,  and  that  it  is  not  associated  directly 
or  indirectly  with  any  political  party  or  or- 
ganization : 

Provided  that  the  regulations  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  prevent — 

(a)  An  established  civil  servant  from  re- 
maining a  member  of  any  trade  union  or  or- 
ganization of  which  he  had,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act,  been  a  member  for  more 


than  six  months,  if  under  the  rules  thereof 
he  is  or  may  become  entitled  to  any  payment 
during  incapacity,  or  by  way  of  superannua- 
tion, or  on  the  death  of  himself  or  his  wife, 
or  as  provision  for  his  children ;  or 

(b)  A  person  who  in  addition  to  being  an 
established  civil  servant  is,  apart  from  his 
service  as  such,  also  engaged  in  some  other 
employment  or  occupation  from  being  any 
member,  delegate,  or  representative  of  a 
trade  union  or  organization  of  which  the 
primary  object  is  to  infiuence  or  affect  the 
remuneration  or  conditions  of  employment  of 
persons  engaged  in  that  employment  or  oc- 
cupation. 

(2)  If  any  established  civil  servant  know- 
ingly contravenes  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  said  regulations  he  shall  be  disqualified 
for  continuing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

(3)  In  this  section  the  expression  "es- 
tablished civil  servant"  means  a  person 
serving  in  an  established  capacity  in  the 
permanent  service  of  the  Crown,  and  in- 
cludes any  person  who,  having  been  granted 
a  certificate  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, is  serving  a  probationary  period  pre- 
liminary  to  establishment. 

Provisions   as   to  Persons   Employed  by  Local 
and  Other  Public  Authorities 

6.  (1)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  local 
or  other  public  authority  to  make  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  employment  or  continuance  in  em- 
ployment of  any  person  that  he  shall  or  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  or  to  im- 
pose any  condition  upon  persons  employed 
by  the  authority  whereby  employees  who  are 
or  who  are  not  members  of  a  trade  union 
are  liable  to  be  placed  in  any  respect  either 
directly  or  indirectly  under  any  disability  or 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  em- 
ployees, and  any  condition  imposed  in  con- 
travention of  this  section  shall  be  void. 

(2)  There  shall  be  added  to  section  5  of 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  1875,  the  following  provisions,  that  is 
to  say : 

"If  any  person  employed  by  a  local  or 
other  public  authority  wilfully  breaks  a  con- 
tract of  service  with  that  authority,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  probable  consequence  of  his  so  doing, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  others, 
will  be  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  the  authority,   he  shall  be 
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liable,  on  summary  conviction,  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds  or  to  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  months." 

Restraint    of    Application    of    Funds    of    Trade 
Unions,  &c.,  in  Contravention  of  Act 

7.  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any 
person  having  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  re- 
lief sought  to  sue  or  apply  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  any  application  of  the  funds  of  a 
trade  union  in  contravention  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  such  an  injunction  may  be 
granted  at  the  suit  or  upon  the  application 
of   the   Attorney-General. 

In  the  application  of  this  section  to  Scot- 
land there  shall  be  substituted  therein  for 
references  to  an  injunction  references  to  an 
interdict,  and  for  the  reference  to  the  At- 
torney-General a  reference  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate. 


LITHUANIAN-SOVIET  TREATY 

(Note — Following  is  the  text  of  the  Lith- 
uanian-Soviet Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Non- 
Aggression,  signed  in  September,  192G.  The 
text  is  taken  from  the  Economic  and  Political 
Survey  of  the  American  Library  in  Paris. 
The  treaty  was  accompanied  by  an  exchange 
of  notes,  the  text  of  which  is  also  given 
below.) 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  President  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  of  Lithu- 
ania demand  continuous  co-operation,  based 
on  mutual  confidence,  and  desirous  of  con- 
tributing, within  the  limits  of  their  power, 
to  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  have 
agreed  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  friendly  relations  existing  be- 
tween them,  and  have  designated  for  this 
purpose,  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  the  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics ;  George  Chicherin, 
member  of  the  TSIK,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
Serge  Alexandrovski,  plenipotentiary  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  Lithuania,  and 
the  President  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic; 
Mikolas  Slyazhevichyus,  Prime  Minister, 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  Acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic, 
and  Yurgis  Baltrushaitis,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 


the  Lithuanian  Republic,  who,  assembled  at 
Moscow,  and  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  proper  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations : 

Article  1 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Lithuania  at  Moscow  on  July 
12,  1920,  all  stipulations  of  which  remain  in 
full  force  and  are  irrevocable,  continues  to 
form  basis  of  the  relations  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
Lithuanian   Republic. 

Article  2 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  Lithuanian  Republic  undertake  re- 
ciprocally to  respect,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  in- 
violability of  their  frontiers. 

Article  3 

The  two  contracting  parties  undertake  to 
refrain  from  any  aggressive  actions  directed 
against  one  another. 

In  case  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
despite  its  peaceful  attitude,  should  become 
the  object  of  an  attack  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  third  powers,  the  other  contracting 
party  undertakes  not  to  give  support  to  such 
power  or  powers  in  the  conflict  against  the 
contracting  party  attacked. 

Article  4 

In  case  one  or  more  third  powers  should 
conclude  a  political  agreement  directed 
against  one  of  the  contracting  parties;  or  in 
case  of  a  conflict  of  the  nature  envisaged  in 
Article  3,  paragraph  2 ;  or,  finally,  in  case  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  not  being  engaged 
in  an  armed  conflict,  a  coalition  of  third 
powers  be  formed  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing an  economic  or  financial  boycott 
against  that  party,  the  other  contracting- 
party  will  not  participate  in  such  an  agree- 
ment or  join  such  a  coalition. 

Article   5 

In  case  of  conflicts  which  may  arise  be- 
tween them,  the  contracting  parties  agree 
to  establish  commissions  of  conciliation,  pro- 
vided the  conflicts  cannot  be  settled  by  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  means. 

The  composition  of  the  said  commissions, 
their   rights,   and   the  procedure   to   be   fol- 
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lowed,  will  be  determined  in  a  special  agree- 
ment later  to  be  established. 

Article   6 

The  present  agreement  shall  be  ratified. 
Ratification  shall  take  place  within  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  signature.  The  exchange 
of  ratifications  shall  take  place  at  Kaunas. 
The  agreement  is  drawn  up  in  the  Russian 
and  Lithuanian  languages.  In  case  of  in- 
terpretation, both  texts  are  considered  au- 
thentic. 

Article   7 

The  present  agreement  shall  enter  into 
force  from  the  moment  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
five  years,  with  the  exception  of  Articles  1 
and  2,  which  remain  in  force  for  an  un- 
limited period  of  time. 

The  present  agreement  shall  remain  auto- 
matically in  force  from  year  to  year,  pro- 
viding one  of  the  contracting  parties  does 
not  express  its  desire,  at  least  six  months 
before  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  agreement, 
to  open  negotiations  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing a  new  form  for  political  relations  be- 
tween the  two   States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiary  rep- 
resentatives have  signed  the  present  agree- 
ment and  have  aflSxed  their  seals  thereto. 

The  original  act  is  drawn  up  and  signed  at 
Moscow  in  two  copies  on  September  28,  1926, 
G.  V.   Chichebin, 
Serge    Alexandbovski, 
MiKOLAS     Slyazhb:vichyus, 
Ytjegis  Baltbushaitis. 

"  I  Soviet  Note  to  Lithuania 

Moscow,  September  28,  1926. 

To  Mikolas  Slyazhevichyus,  Prime  Minister, 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  Acting  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Lithuanian  Repub 
lie- 
Mr.  Minister, 

In  connection  with  the  agreement  signed 
today  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  Lithu- 
anian Republic,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  of  the  following: 

Invariably  guided  by  the  desire  to  see  the 
Lithuanian,  as  well  as  any  other  people,  in- 
dependent, a  desire  frequently  expressed  by 
the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  its 
declarations  and  in  particular  in  connection 
with  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  of 


April  5,  1923,  addressed  to  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment; and  guided  by  the  sympathies 
which  the  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
calls  forth  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  Soviet 
Government  declares  that  the  fact  of  the 
violation  of  the  Lithuanian  frontiers  that 
took  place  against  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  has  not  altered  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  connection  with  the 
territorial  sovereignty  determined  by  Article 
2  and  annexed  remark  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Lithuania  on 
July  12,  1920. 
I  have,  etc., 

George  Chichebin. 

Lithuania's  Reply 

To   George   Chicherin,   the  People's   Commis- 
sar for  Foreign  Affairs   of   the   Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Mr.  People's  Commissab, 

In  connection  with  the  signature  today  of 
the  agreement  between  Lithuania  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  the  following  in  the  name 
of   the   Lithuanian   people: 

1.  The  two  governments  have  discussed  the 
questions  of  principles  resulting  from  the 
membership  of  Lithuania  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Lithuanian  Government,  in  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  agreement  and  in  its  signature, 
was  convinced  that  the  principle  established 
in  Article  4  of  the  present  agreement,  relat- 
ing to  non-participation  in  political  agree- 
ments that  might  be  concluded  between  third 
powers  and  directed  against  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  cannot  interfere  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  imposed  on 
Lithuania  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

2.  The  Lithuanian  Government  is  convinced 
that  the  membership  of  Lithuania  in  the 
League  of  Nations  cannot  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  friendly  development  of  relations  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

3.  At  the  same  time  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment holds  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of 
the  geographical  position  of  Lithuania,  the 
obligations  resulting  for  Lithuania  from  her 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  which, 
according  to  its  basis  idea,  is  to  regulate 
international  controversies  in  a  peaceful  and 
just  manner,  cannot  enroach  upon  the  desire 
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of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  strive  for  neu- 
trality— a  policy  which  corresponds  best  with 
her  vital  interests. 
I  have,  etc., 

MiKOLAS    Slyazhevichyus, 
Prime  Minister,   Minister   of  Jus- 
tice,   Acting   Minister   of    Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 


News  in  Brief 


"If  Germany  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and 
chemical  products,  the  situation  will  become 
really  dangerous,"  said  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  during  a  debate  in  April  in  the 
Belgian  Senate. 

The  Bebun  City  Council  is  reported  to  be 
considering  an  offer  from  an  American  group 
to  finance  the  building  of  between  50,000  and 
60,000  new  houses  for  the  city.  The  amount 
of  the  offer  is  statel  to  be  160,000,000  marks, 
in  which  the  group  expects  to  make  a  profit 
of  60,000,000  marks  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  housing  shortage  in  Berlin  at 
the  present  moment  is  such  that  75,000  fami- 
lies are  unprovided  for. 

The  time  of  Paris-London  travel,  would 
be  clipped  at  least  thirty  minutes  by  a  propo- 
tion  offered  for  parliamentary  discussion  sug- 
gesting that  passengers'  baggage  be  examined 
on  the  train  by  customs  oflicials. 

The  Communist  International  inaugu- 
rated in  April  a  giant  wireless  station,  said 
to  be  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  radio 
plant  in  Europe.  Leading  speakers  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  broadcast  speeches,  in  which 
they  called  attention  to  Russia's  progress  in 
technical  and  applied  science. 

France  and  Germany  signed  in  April  a 
commercial  protocol  in  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
liminary agreement  preparing  the  way  for 
a  final  commercial  treaty  calculated  to  set- 
tle a  number  of  important  tariff  questions. 


including  the  admission  of  French  wines 
into  Germany.  The  final  agreement,  if  ap- 
proved, will  grant  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  to  French  imports  into  Germany, 
while,  in  return,  France  will  grant  its  lowest 
tariff  rates  to  German  goods. 

It  is  understood  that  the  leading 
Czechoslovak  banks  will  pay  10  per  cent 
dividends  for  1926,  as  against  12  in  1925 
and  14  in   1924. 

Krasnaia  Gazeta,  published  in  Russia, 
anxiously  records  the  fact  that  the  workers 
in  various  parts  of  Russia  are  erecting  new 
churches.  One  has  been  built  by  workers  in 
a  textile  factory  in  Vladimir  which  employs 
7,000  hands ;  another  by  2,000  workers  in  the 
"Red  October"  textile  factory.  Eight  thous- 
and men  of  the  YartzefiC  mills  in  the  province 
of  Smolensk,  are  following  the  lead  of  the 
other  two  factories.  The  new  churches  are 
erected  alongside  the  old  ones,  which  had 
been  closed  or  converted  into  clubs  or 
cinema  theatres. 

A  BILL  FOB  Filipino  plebiscite  on  inde- 
pendence was  vetoed  on  April  16  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  The  bill  had  previously  been 
vetoed  by  Governor  General  Wood  and  the 
veto  rejected  by  the  Philippine  legislature. 
Thus  it  came  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Wexsh  children's  world  wireless 
greeting  will  be  broadcast  for  the  sixth  year 
in  succession  on  Goodwill  Day,  May  18,  1927. 
It  says:  "We,  boys  and  girls  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales  and  of  Monmouthshire, 
greet  with  a  cheer  the  boys  and  girls  of 
every  other  country  under  the  sun.  Will 
you,  millions  of  you,  join  in  our  prayer  that 
God  will  bless  the  efforts  of  the  good  men 
and  women  of  every  race  and  people  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  settle  the  old  quarrels 
without  fighting?  Then  there  will  be  no 
need  for  any  of  us,  as  we  grow  older,  to  show 
our  pride  for  the  country  in  which  we  were 
born  by  going  out  to  hate  and  to  kill  one 
another.  Long  live  the  League  of  Nations — 
the  friend  of  every  mother,  the  protector  of 
every  home,  and  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
youth  of  the  world." 

La  Prensa,  a  Spanish  newspaper  in  New 
York,  has  given  a  part  of  its  space  to  publi- 
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cation  of  La  Giralda,  a  paper  edited  by  the 
department  of  Spanish  in  Pittsburgh  Uni- 
versity. La  Prensa  not  only  gives  some  of 
its  space  to  Spanish  students,  but  offers 
$3,500  yearly  in  prizes  for  Spanish  work  in 
schools  and  universities. 

The  Peeparatoby  Commission  for  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  at  Geneva  has  received 
from  its  committee  of  experts  on  aviation  a 
recommendation  that  agreements  to  limit 
civil  and  military  aviation  be  for  short 
terms.  Difficulty  in  forecasting  development 
of  air  transportation  and  the  possibility  of 
serious  economic  results  of  handicapping 
aviation  developments  are  given  as  reasons. 

The  governing  Board  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  has  approved  a  new  draft  convention 
for  the  Union,  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  sixth  Pan-American  Conference.  The 
convention  retains  the  chief  features  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  five  previous  Pan- 
American  Conferences.  It  adds,  however,  a 
provision  for  the  deposit  with  the  Union  of 
the  ratifications  of  diplomatic  instruments. 
This  provision  will,  it  is  hoped,  simplify  the 
formalities  of  exchanging  ratifications. 

Russia  and  Switzerland  have  settled  their 
controversy  arising  from  the  Vorovsliy  as- 
sassination. It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that 
Russia  will  be  represented  at  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Conference  meeting  in  Ge- 
neva in  May. 

Chile's  constitution  of  1925  amicably 
separated  church  and  state.  At  the  same  time 
provision  was  made  for  the  payment  by  the 
government  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  2,500,000 
pesos,  to  be  continued  for  five  years.  On 
March  18,  1927,  the  present  government  de- 
creed the  removal  of  all  priests  from  gov- 
ernment positions.  This  principally  affected 
teachers  in  public  schools  and  chaplains  in 
army  and  navy.  All  subsidies  to  church 
charitable  institutions  are  to  be  permanently 
continued.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
increased. 

The  unexplored  wilderness  of  Brazil 
was  traversed  by  aviator  de  Pinado  in  a 
hydroplane  in  March.  He  followed  the  head- 
waters of  the  Plata  and  crossed  the  Amazon, 
reaching  Manaos  on  March  19. 


Dr.  Kemmerer,  with  a  commission,  fin- 
ished revising  the  financial  system  of  Ecuador 
and  drew  up  twenty-four  laws  which  were 
approved  by  Congress  and  are  now  in  force. 
On  March  30  Mr.  Kemmerer  arrived  in  Bo- 
livia to  perform  the  same  service  for  that 
country. 

One  out  of  every  four  immigrant  aliemi 
coming  to  the  United  States  makes  New 
York  State  his  future  home,  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  announces.  More  Mexicans  than 
any  other  racial  group  entered  the  United 
States  from  July  to  February.  Most  of  them 
went  to  Texas,  which  was  second  to  New 
York  in  the  matter  of  permanent  abode  of 
immigrants. 

American  Indians,  says  Mr.  Merritt,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  are 
no  longer  a  vanishing  race.  Their  number 
is  now  estimated  at  350,000  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  Their  property  is  estimated  at 
$1,600,000,090.  Seventy  thousand  Indian  chil- 
dren are  in  schools.  A  number  of  Indians 
are  holding  responsible  positions  in  State  or 
Federal  governments. 

The  thirteen  Chinese  classes  in  120 
volumes  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  Dr.  Philip  T.  Y.  Sze, 
nephew  of  the  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  recently  published  edition 
and  is  a  notable  specimen  of  Chinese  typog- 
raphy and  book-making.  The  library's  col- 
lection of  Chinese  literature  is  one  of  the 
largest  outside  China. 

Locarno,  scene  of  the  Locarno  treiaties, 
is  to  have  an  olive  tree  bearing  many 
branches  planted  in  its  public  garden.  The 
mayor  will  plant  the  tree  in  soil  made  of 
equal  parts  of  German  and  French  earth. 

Alaskan  tides  and  currents  have  been 
charted  and  the  observation  published  in  a 
report  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. Southeastern  Alaska  embraces  an  area 
of  land  and  water  of  about  35,000  square 
miles,  forming  the  northern  link  in  a  chain 
of  waterways  known  as  the  "Inside  Passage." 
This  passage  stretches  some  800  miles,  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 

The  educational  section  of  the  Pan-Pa- 
cific Conference  on  Education,  Reclamation 
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and  Recreation  adopted  resolutions  April  16 
advocating:  First,  that  vocational  education 
programs  be  extended  to  include  education  in 
citizenship  as  well  as  training  the  individual 
for  a  specific  vocation ;  second,  that  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  on  child  welfare  be  ex- 
tended and  parents  educated  to  strive  for 
the  systematic  co-ordination  of  the  school 
and  home ;  and,  third,  that  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  languages  be  recognized  for  univer- 
sity credit  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  European  conference  on  edu- 
cational films  was  held  at  Basle,  Switzerland, 
April  7-12.  The  primary  object  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  stimulate  the  use  of  educa- 
tional films  in  schools  all  over  Europe. 

Secret  signaling  by  means  of  an  invisible 
ray  is  now  being  developed  by  British  scien- 
ists  under  the  British  government  for  use  in 
military  communications.  Similar  signals 
were  the  subject  of  war-time  experiments  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
the  signals  were  radiated,  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  without  interference  and 
without  detection. 

Dr.  Wellington  Koo,  former  Chinese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  resigned  his 
position  as  Premier  of  China  on  April  7. 

Triplicate  locks  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
instead  of  the  present  duplicate  locks,  and 
expenditure  of  $50,000,000  to  increase  the 
facilities  were  advocated  by  Representative 
Martin  B.  Madden,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  a  conference  with  President  Coolidge 
on  April  18. 

The  first  government  airways  route  map 
under  the  commercial  or  civil  aviation  law  is 
soon  to  be  issued  for  the  guidance  of  aviators. 

A  NEW  SOURCE  of  IRRITATION  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Italy  has  arisen  lately  in  Dal- 
matia.  The  property  rights  of  Italians  there 
are  guaranteed  by  treaties  and  special  pacts. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  Popolo  d'ltalia,  a  paper 
edited  by  the  Premier's  brother,  asks  whether, 
in  view  of  violations  of  treaties  by  Yugo- 
slavia damaging  Italian  interests,  the  time 
has  not  come  for  Italy  to  denounce  all  trea- 
ties violated  by  Yugoslavia,  especially  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo. 


Rhiems  cathedral,  completely  restored 
as  far  as  modern  work  can  restore  that  of 
the  thirteen  century,  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Catholic  Church  on  May  26.  Kings  of 
France  were  formerly  crowned  at  Rhiems — 
one  by  Joan  of  Arc.  The  repairs  have  been 
paid  for  by  contributions  from  France  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  were  1,141  airplanes  in  commer- 
cial and  air  mail  service  in  this  country  in 
1926.  Their  operations  embraced  aerial  pas- 
senger service,  express  of  merchandise,  map- 
ping, photography,  crop  dusting,  exploration, 
news  service,  and  many  other  uses.  There 
were  387,852  passengers  carried  during  the 
year. 

A  German  Good-Will  ship,  the  Vaterland, 
has  recently  visited  New  York,  where  it  re- 
turned an  American  flag  captured  during  the 
war.  The  ship  is  sailing  around  the  world, 
bearing  an  exhibit  of  German  industrial  prod- 
ucts, and  hopes  to  further  commercial  good 
will. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Education, 
founded  last  year,  held  a  conference  at  Prague 
April  18  and  19.  The  main  theme  considered 
was  "What  the  school  can  do  for  peace." 
The  subject  was  attacked  on  three  lines:  1. 
Reports  on  work  already  done;  2.  Obstacles 
encountered  and  their  origin ;  3.  Plans  for  ex- 
tending school  correspondence,  tours  and  ex- 
changes. 

The  Bulgarian  21st  National  Assembly 
was  closed  by  King  Boris  on  April  16,  after 
its  ten  turbulent  sessions.  A  desperate  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
opposition  to  restore  proportional  representa- 
tion. All  parties,  as  well  as  the  newspapers, 
are  said  to  approve  the  peace  policy  of  the 
present  government. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  postponed  its  regular  monthly  ses- 
sion from  April  6  to  April  12  in  order  to 
honor  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Henry  Clay.  Clay  was 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  during  their  struggles  for 
independence. 

One-day  shopping  trips  from  London  to 
Paris  will  shortly  be  operated  by  the  imperial 
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airways.  An  airplane  will  leave  Croydon  at 
7:15  a.  m.,  and  passengers  will  have  about 
seven  hours  in  Paris  before  returning  at  6:30 
p.  m.  Should  the  service  prove  popular,  a 
corresponding  trip  may  be  inaugurated,  oper- 
ating from  Paris  to  London  and  back. 

The  Bbitish  Secbetaby  of  State  fob  India 
announced,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  March 
30,  that  a  commission  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  India  will  be  appointed  next  fall  or 
within  a  year  thereafter.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  put  in  operation  in  1919.  Brit- 
ish statesmen  believe  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  under  this  constitution.  But 
reforms  are  necessary  now.  The  earlier  date 
for  the  commission  will  be  chosen  if,  in  the 
meantime,  Hindu-Moslem  friction  subsides 
and  Indian  co-operation  can  be  looked  for. 

The  Caliph  of  Moeocco  has  formally 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  im- 
portant zones  about  the  port  of  Quemado,  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Madrid  considers  this  a 
proof  of  the  solid  basis  upon  which  peaceful 
conditions  are  being  established  in  Morocco. 

Canbebea,  the  new  fedeeal  capital  of 
Australia,  is  to  open  formally  on  May  9.  Al- 
though the  British  colony  of  Australia  is  139 
years  old,  the  Federation  of  Australian  States 
has  existed  for  only  27  years.  On  May  9, 
1901,  the  first  Australian  Parliament  was 
opened  in  the  temporary  capital,  Melbourne. 
The  foundation  of  the  permanent  capital,  on 
federally  owned  territory,  was  laid  in  1913. 
The  design  for  the  city  of  Canberra  is  by 
an  American  architect  and  is  said  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  plan  of  our  own  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

An  agbicultueal  census  of  the  world  is 
planned  for  the  year  1930  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  the  United  States  have 
already  agreed  to  co-operate. 

Classmates  of  Willard  Straight  in  Cor- 
nell have  established  a  fund  in  his  memory 
which  will  be  used  to  aid  Chinese  students. 
The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Sao-ke  Alfred  Sze,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1901,  Willard  Straight's  class,  is 
to  be  consulted  in  selecting  beneficiaries  of 
the  fund.  During  the  last  20  years  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  Chinese  students  have  been  work- 
ing at  Cornell  yearly. 


Treaties  fob  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  Switzerland  and  Rumania  and  be- 
tween Norway  and  Finland  have  recently 
been  negotiated. 

Italy  impobts  more  goods  from  the  United 
States  than  from  any  other  country,  accord- 
ing to  Italian  foreign  trade  statistics  for  1926. 

Premier  Mussolini  of  Italy  and  Count 
Bethlen,  Premier  of  Hungary,  signed,  on 
April  5,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration. 

The  Chinese  Institute  of  Pabis  has  re- 
cently been  opened  at  the  Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientates  Vivantes.  The  Institute  is  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  closer  relation  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  French  by  means 
of  a  common  education. 

The  Prague  Fair,  which  opened  in  Czecho- 
slovakia on  March  20,  had  exhibitions  from 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Jitsugo-no-Hawaii,  which  recently  is- 
sued a  peace  edition,  has  now  brought  out  a 
number  for  southern  California.  The  book  is 
partly  in  English,  partly  in  Japanese.  Its 
dominant  note  is  understanding,  friendship, 
and  peace  between  California  and  Japan. 

It  is  announced  from  Manila  that  the 
Anglo-American  College  at  Foo-Chow,  China, 
is  to  reopen,  and  needs  two  men  teachers  and 
two  new  women  teachers. 

A  Pan-Asiatic  League  is  under  discussion 
in  Asia,  according  to  "International  Glean- 
ings from  Japan."  The  advisability  of  re- 
gional groups  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
discussed  at  the  tenth  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  League  of  Nations  As- 
sociations. Since  that  time  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  Russia,  China,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan  has  met  in  Moscow  to  discuss 
a  League  for  Asia  which  should  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  League  centered  at  Geneva. 

A  Pan-Pacific  Conference  on  Education, 
Rehabilitation,  Reclamation,  and  Recreation 
was  held  in  Honolulu,  April  11  to  16.  It 
was  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.     Acceptances     were     received     from 
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Mexico,    Panama,    Peru,    Honduras,    Japan, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Philippines. 

Immigration  to  South  Amebica  from 
Europe  is  continuing  in  increasing  numbers, 
according  to  a  tabloid  of  international  labor 
news  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
A  large  number  of  Italian  agricultural  immi- 
grants are  expected  in  Paraguay ;  96,887  im- 
migrants have  entered  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  in  the  last  year,  and  a  group  of  Aus- 
trian immigrants  recently  has  arrived  in 
Ecuador. 

An"  agreement  is  reported  to  have  been 
signed  by  the  administration  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  with  the  Japanese  Yama- 
shita  Kisen  Kaisha  Steamship  Company 
covering  ocean  transportation  from  Vladivos- 
tock  to  ports  of  Japan,  China,  India,  and 
Europe.  According  to  this  contract,  the  rail- 
way is  stated  to  have  granted  the  steamship 
company  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  all 
ocean  freight  from  Vladivostock  which  ema- 
nates from  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

Mb.  Massey,  Canada's  first  minister  to 
the  United  States,  took  up  his  new  duties 
in  Washington  in  February.  William  Phil- 
lips, of  Massachusetts,  Ambassador  to  Bel- 
gium and  former  undersecretary  of  state, 
is  the  first  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Canada. 

Czechoslovak  student  architects  will 
visit  the  United  States  early  in  the  spring  to 
study  American  architecture.  This  trip  is 
arranged  by  officers  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  through  Dr.  E.  Zimmer, 
president  of  Masaryk  Academy  of  Work  at 
Prague.  At  the  same  time  forty  engineering 
students  from  Czechoslovakia  will  enter  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council  and  will  be  given  prac- 
tice work  in  American  industrial  plants. 

The  Export  of  motion-picture  films  from 
the  United  States  was  less  in  1926  than  in 
1925,  according  to  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Latin  America  has 
become  the  leading  market  for  American 
films  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity.     Eu- 


rope is  still  the  chief  consumer  of  American 
films  from  the  point  of  value. 

Aymaba  Indian  children  of  Bolivia  have 
sent,  through  the  National  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  this  country,  a  large 
box  of  home-made  toys  to  the  Indian  chil- 
dren of  North  America  as  an  evidence  of  their 
friendship  and  good  will. 

Requlab  diplomatic  relations  are  being 
instituted  by  Yugoslavia  with  the  Baltic 
States.  Hitherto  Yugoslavia,  out  of  special 
regard  for  pre-revolutionary  Russia,  had  no 
diplomatic  representatives  in  States  which 
were  once  parts  of  Russia,  though  it  had 
consuls. 

The  Austro-Amebican  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation of  Vienna  offers  to  Americans  travel- 
ing in  Europe  several  courses  of  study  from 
July  18  to  August  27,  1927.  The  subjects 
offered  are  the  German  language,  sight-seeing 
trips  with  instructors,  social  problems  and 
art ;  for  teachers  there  are  three  courses  on 
phases  of  education. 

Mb.  Julius  Klein  has  beien  appointed 
secretary  general  of  the  Inter-American  High 
Commission,  a  body  which  has  national  sec- 
tions in  each  of  the  twenty-one  American  re- 
publics. 


SOUFFLE  D'EOLE 
By  LuciEN  Laurent 

Bruis  plaintivement 
Dans  le  vent, 
Harpe  eolienne 
De  ma  peine. 

Mon  coeur  que  tu  mords 
D'un  remords 
Prefere  au  silence  .  .  .    • 
Sa  souffrance. 

II  vaut  mieux 
Souffrir  sur  les  cimes 
Pour  ses  dieu^, 

Qualler  aux  abimes 
Muets  ou  s'etevnt 
Le  destin. 
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A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

"My  son,"  as  Oxenstiern,  the  emineut 
Swedish  Prime  Minister,  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  substance  to  a  young  man,  "when 
you  examine  into  world  affairs  you  will  be 
astonished  to  discover  the  little  wisdom  with 
which  the  business  of  nations  is  conducted." 
This  reference  comes  back  to  the  writer  when 
he  views  the  conduct,  first,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  then  of  the  United  States,  in  dealing 
with  affairs  in  China. 

The  sending  of  troops,  and  then  more 
troops,  to  that  country  under  the  plea  of 
protection  for  nationals  manifestly  provokes 
and  must  continue  to  provoke  increasing  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and  in- 
creasing contempt  on  their  part  for  the  ef- 
forts of  our  supposed  Christian  civilization. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  was  lost  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  this 
whole  business !  Suppose  at  the  very  in- 
ception of  Chinese  difficulties  we  had  said 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  two  rival  Chinese  fac- 
tions :  "We  shall  not  send  troops  to  your 
country.  They  would  only  intensify  trou- 
ble. We  expect  to  rely  upon  your  good 
faith  and  your  honor  to  see  that  no  American 
life  is  taken  and  no  American  disturbed  in 
the  possession  of  his  liberty  and  property." 
Quite  aside  from  the  point  that  this  course 
would  have  been  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word  Christian,  it  would  also  have  been  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  alike  to  this 
country  and  to  China. 

We  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 
are  in  their  normal  reactions  not  different 
from  ourselves.  We  know  that  if  we  were 
placed  upon  our  honor  as  a  nation  to  do  the 
right  thing  we  would  studiously  avoid  the 
performance  of  the  wrong.  We  may,  there- 
fore, expect  that  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
would  have  been  the  same. 

Not  this,  however,  has  been  our  course. 
We  have  believed  that  the  accidental  or,  if 
you  please,  wrongful,  killing  of  an  Amer- 
ican was  in  some  way  atoned  for  by  the 
killing  in  turn  of  a  hundred  Chinese,  and 
that  the  repeated  killing  of  Chinese  meant 
greater  safety  for  Americans.  The  fact  that 
the  opposite  was  true,  and  in  the  present 


state  of  human  nature  must  be  true,  has  not 
prevented  us  from  relying  upon  force  and 
guns  rather  than  upon  righteousness. 

The  idea  which  I  am  trying  to  convey  has 
been  illustrated  in  a  minor  way  by  the  ju- 
dicious protection  many  of  our  cities  afford 
to  their  public  parks  and  the  flowers  that 
adorn  them.  These  cities,  instead  of  putting 
up  signs  to  the  effect  that  "All  trespassers 
will  be  arrested  and  fined."  "The  grass  must 
not  be  trampled  on  or  flowers  plucked  under 
penalty  of  fine,"  say  in  their  notices  some- 
thing to  this  effect:  "This  property  is  the 
property  of  all  the  people,  and  the  city  re- 
lies upon  its  citizens  to  preserve  undisturbed 
the  property  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  all." 
Is  there  anyone  who  thinks  that  it  is  better, 
under  the  circumstances  stated,  to  rely  upon 
force  than  to  rely  upon  the  good  sense  and 
good  intentions  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens?  In  this  way,  without  force  or 
violence  or  the  threat  of  it,  citizens  protect 
their  parks  in  the  most  eflicient  manner  pos- 
sible. 

Transfer  this  simple  line  of  action  to  the 
field  of  nations.  Would  not  our  suggestion 
to  the  Chinese  of  reliance  upon  their  honor 
be  infinitely  better  than  unavailing  attempts 
to  protect  Americans  by  killing  Chinese? 

To  take  this  line  of  action,  which  would 
have  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  Christian, 
as  well  as  effective,  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tered the  brains  of  any  of  our  authorities. 
We  have  blindly  plunged  ahead,  killing  right 
and  left,  with  and  without  excuse.  We  will 
have  as  the  reward  of  our  action  missionary 
efforts  stopped,  Americans  driven  out  of 
China,  and,  to  come  to  a  more  sordid  plane, 
American  business  men  infinitely  injured. 
As  the  further  reward  of  our  conduct,  we 
will  reap  years  of  hatred  toward  Americans. 

Is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  time  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  nations  will  learn 
that  tteir  sovereignty  ends  at  their  own 
borders,  and  that  they  must  rely,  and  can 
better  rely,  upon  the  good  faith  of  other  na- 
tions to  treat  their  citizens  fairly? 

Think  what  a  revolution  in  the  thought  of 
the  world  might  have  been  wrought  had  our 
government  taken  such  a  position  as  I  have 
indicated — a  position  which  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  theoretical  or  Utopian,  but  which 
analysis  will  show  to  be  in  the  very  highest 
degree  practical  and  beneficial  and  taking 
count  of  individual  and  national  psychology. 
Jackson  H.  Ralston. 

Palo  Alto,  Califobnla.. 
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The  World  of  William  Clissold.  By  n.  G. 
Wells.  Two  volumes.  George  H.  Doran 
Ck).,  New  York,  1926.     Price,  $5.00. 

The  habit  of  writing  outlines  is  still  strong 
upon  Mr.  Wells.  This  time,  however,  it  is 
the  philosophy  of  human  life  upon  which  he 
dwells.  Past,  present,  and  future  furnish 
him  with  data.  He  strives  to  make  them 
drift  together  in  some  sort  of  logical  pattern 
which  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  laws,  as 
he  conceives  them,  of  social  and  political 
science.  The  vehicle  of  expression  for  these 
generalizations  he  calls  a  "Novel  at  a  new 
angle."  It  would  generally  be  considered  a 
novel  no  more  than  Rousseau's  Emile.  It  is 
much  less  significant.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
work  has  no  story  content.  It  is  the  rumina- 
tion, not  too  well  organized,  of  a  garrulous 
elderly  gentleman.  Though  occasionally  neat, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  too  voluble,  too  lan- 
guidly discursive,  to  be  valuable. 

Whether  or  not  Clissold,  as  a  character  in- 
dependent from  Wells,  is  responsible  for  the 
ideas  of  the  book  is  a  matter  for  each  reader 
to  decide  for  himself.  The  illusion  is  very 
tenuous,  where  it  exists  at  all,  and  is  finally 
broken  when,  in  criticising  a  previous  book  of 
his  "Cousin  Wells,"  Clissold  is  made  to  say, 
"If  a  character  may  for  once  turn  on  his 
creator  and  be  frank  about  him." 

The  book  takes  up  all  the  after-war  skepti- 
cisms and  finds  them  mostly  well  grounded. 
Religion,  current  education,  social  customs, 
political  doctrines,  sex  propriety,  are  all  dis- 
cussed volubly,  cleverly,  destructively.  Yet 
Mr.  Wells — or  should  we  say  Mr.  Clissold? — 
believes  that  he  is  building  up  a  constructive 
plan  upon  which  the  world  may  function  more 
successfully. 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  from  the  maze  of 
discursive  thoughts  anything  so  tangible  as 
a  plan.  Yet  the  writer  refers  to  what  he 
has  written  as  a  scheme  for  "an  economic 
world  republic"  which  he  proposes,  rather 
wearily,  to  advertise  and  push. 

Mr.  Wells  has  written  novels  so  much  bet- 
ter and  essays  so  much  keener  that  we  wish 
he  had  kept  the  two  separate  here  and  organ- 


ized each  after  its  own  laws.     The  combina- 
tion is,  in  this  case,  boring  and  profitless. 

EuROPA  Year-Book,  1927.  Michael  Frahman, 
Ramsey  Muir,  and  Hugh  F.  Spender,  edi- 
tors. Pp.  642.  Harper  &  Bro.,  New  York; 
Europa  Publishing  Co.,  London,  1927.  Price, 

$5.00. 

To  readers  of  international  books  and  news 
this  year-book,  the  second  of  its  kind,  will  be 
invaluable.  Not  only  is  it  a  "Who's  Who" 
and  directory  for  European  politics,  trade, 
science,  art,  and  literature,  but  it  contains 
valuable  articles  and  statistics  on  all  those 
topics.  Migration,  trade,  agriculture,  finance, 
education,  armaments — all  have  special  treat- 
ment. The  main  international  associations 
are  outlined,  with  the  astonishing  omission 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  which  we 
failed  to  find.  Near  the  end  of  the  book  some 
pages  are  given  to  lists  of  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope. These  include  government  representa- 
tives, large  investors,  and  newspaper  men,  A 
European  bibliography  and  personal  index 
complete  this  useful  reference  book. 

Southern   Albania   in   European    Affairs, 

1912-1923.      By    Edith    Pierpont    Stickney. 

Pp.  195,  bibliography  and  index.     Stanford 

University  Press,  1926.     Price,  $2.50. 

Southern  Albania  or  northern  Epirus,  a 
long-disputed  region  endangering  the  peace  of 
Europe,  is  a  locality  interesting  from  many 
points  of  view.  Though  the  region  Is  only  a 
little  larger  than  the  State  of  Delaware,  its 
geographical  importance  is  great.  It  faces 
the  heel  of  Italy,  only  about  sixty  miles  across 
the  neck  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and,  together 
with  the  northern  section,  has  long  been 
coveted  by  that  country. 

Economically,  the  south  of  Albania  is  less 
backward  than  the  more  rugged  north.  Its 
mountains,  too,  carry  extensive  forests,  as 
yet  scarcely  touched,  and  there  are  believed 
to  be  great  unexploited  mineral  resources 
there. 

Greece,  on  linguistic  and  historical  grounds, 
believes  southern  Albania  rightfully  belongs 
to  her.  Italy  desires  its  control  for  strategic 
reasons.  Albania  herself,  north  and  south, 
has  a  strong  desire  for  national  unity,  and 
other  Balkan  States  also  desire  her  inde- 
pendence lest  Italy  or  Greece  become  domi- 
nant in  the  peninsula. 

This  essay  by  Miss  Stickney  gives  a  brief 
historical  survey  of  European  events  affecting 
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southern  Albania  before  1912  and  a  much 
more  detailed  account  of  its  history  from 
that  date  to  1923.  The  material  which  she 
has  used  is  from  the  collection,  largely  un- 
published material,  in  the  Hoover  War 
Library  at  Stanford  University. 

The  recent  flurry  of  excitement  over  the 
Treaty  of  Tirana,  between  Italy  and  Albania, 
and  its  ruffling  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  makes 
this  a  very  timely  document,  as  it  is  also 
scholarly  and  readable. 

The  manuscript  was  awarded  the  George 
Louis  Beer  prize  by  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  1925. 

Johnny  Appleseed.  By  James  Latimore 
Himrod,  LL.  D.  Pp.  28.  Chicago,  Histori- 
cal Society,  1926. 

The  story  of  this  different  sort  of  pioneer  in 
mid-America  has  struck  the  imagination  of 
numerous  writers.  At  least  four  works  of 
fiction  have  been  based  upon  his  life,  and 
dozens  of  magazine  and  newspaper  stories 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  about  Johnny 
Appleseed.  Traveling  with  his  bags  of  seeds 
for  company,  this  kindly,  gentle  soul  rode 
back  and  forth  between  settled  lands  and  the 
pioneer  outposts,  bringing  to  the  frontier  the 
apple  seeds  he  begged  from  the  cider-presses 
or  from  some  well-grown  orchard  in  the  East. 
He  planted  for  the  scattered  families  and 
taught  them  how  to  care  for  the  young  or- 
chards, returning  year  by  year  to  continue 
his  supervision  until  the  trees  were  safe.  As 
the  outposts  moved  farther  west,  Johnny,  too, 
pushed  out,  far  as  a  single  lonely  cabin  could 
be  found. 

To  correct  some  of  the  inaccuracies  which 
have  crept  into  the  Johnny  Appleseed  story, 
his  grandson,  who  knew  him  well,  has  writ- 
ten this  little  brochure.  As  a  character, 
Johnny  already  lives,  from  Miss  Atkinson's 
novel,  published  by  Harper  in  1915.  But  a 
pamphlet  of  this  sort  is  historically  interest- 
ing as  well. 

A  pageant  play  based  on  the  story  is  In- 
cluded in  the  booklet. 

Spanish  Alta  California.  By  Alberta  John- 
son Denis.  Pp.  537  Index.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  1927.    Price,  $3.50. 

Here  is  a  subject  of  great  potential  inter- 
est. The  early  days  of  California  were  full 
of  heroic  and  romantic  interest.  The  pene- 
tration, from  Lower  California  and  from 
other  parts  of  Mexico  to  the  upper  province. 


now  our  State  of  California,  is  a  rich  and 
eventful  story.  Apparently,  too,  the  author  • 
has  spared  no  pains  to  gather  her  wealth, 
not  to  say  clutter,  of  material.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  sentence  structure  is  often 
so  inverted  and  involved  that  to  read  a  page 
is  like  translating  from  another  tongue.  The 
thought,  also,  in  many  spots  jumps  inconse- 
quently  from  one  point  to  another  and  back 
again.  Will  not  somebody  rewrite  this  form- 
less, but  probably  valuable,  collection  of  data, 
so  we  can  read  and  enjoy  the  story  of  early 
California? 

Geneva  Opium  Conferences  :  Statements 
OF  THE  Chinese  Delegates.  By  8ao-ke 
Alfred  Sse.  Pp.  163.  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  1926. 

Dr.  Sze  was  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
delegation  to  the  Washington  Limitation  of 
Armament  Conference  and  to  the  two  Geneva 
opium  conferences  of  1924  and  1925.  As 
head  of  the  delegations,  he  was  spokesman 
for  China.  Therefore,  his  editing  and  pub- 
lishing of  these  statements  vouches  for  their 
accuracy.  They  appeared,  of  course,  in  the 
minutes  published  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Sze,  a 
courteous  and  expert  diplomat,  now  minister 
of  China  to  the  United  States,  says  in  his 
introduction  to  this  book  that  one  reason 
for  its  presentation  in  a  volume  is  that  he 
wishes  to  correct  misleading  newspaper  re- 
ports sent  out  from  Geneva  and  to  stimulate 
the  formation  of  a  Chinese  foreign  news 
service. 

In  this  connection  we  recall  that  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  in  his  book  on  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Opium,  devotes  its  closing  para- 
graph to  a  strong  indictment  of  the  continual 
misrepresentation  of  American  arguments  in 
European  papers  during  the  conferences. 

A  brief  introduction  and  two  letters  in 
annexes  are  all  that  this  volume  of  Dr.  Sze's 
contains  besides  the  Chines  statements  as 
rejxtrted  by  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  story  of  opium 
control  and  to  China's  attitude  toward  it. 

Addresses.  By  8ao-ke  Alfred  Sze.  Pp.  131, 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,   1926. 

This  is  a  collection  of  five  addresses  de- 
livered by  the  able  Chinese  minister  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1925-26. 
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Tliey  treat  of  China's  problems,  her  un- 
rest and  her  general  attitude  toward  the 
West.  They  are  ably  composed,  restrained 
and  straightfoward.  They  explain  much 
that  Occidentals  ought  to  know  about  China. 
Withal  they  are  friendly  in  tone,  if  un- 
equivocal  in   their   exposition   of   fact. 

It  is  such  interpreters  as  these  which  are 
needed  if  East  and  West  are  ever  to  meet. 

Pleasure  from  Pictures.  By  Henry  Tur- 
ner Bailey,  Pp.  33.  American  Library  As- 
sociation,  Chicago. 

The  American  Library  Association  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  booklets  under 
the  general  title  "Reading  with  a  Purpose." 
They  are  a  series  of  reading  courses,  each 
compiled  with  comment  and  instructive 
criticism  by  an  expert  in  the  given  field. 

This  little  brochure  by  Mr.  Bailey  is,  as 
anyone  who  knows  the  author  would  expect 
it  to  be,  breezy,  helpful  and  unostentatious. 
He  has  those  qualities  of  a  genuine  teacher 
which  win  you  to  interest  in  his  subject.  He 
speaks  from  a  lifetime  of  work  in  art  and 
love  for  it.  Therefore  his  list  of  books  and 
comments  on  pictures  are  not  only  charming, 
but  educational  even  to  a  beginner  in  art. 

Stories  of  Porto  Rico.  By  Elizabeth  Kneip- 
pie  Van  Deusen.  Pp.  245.  Silver  Bur- 
dette  &  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 

This  is  a  pleasing  little  school  reader,  de- 
signed especially  for  children  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  Porto  Rico  schools. 
The  stories  are  of  Porto  Rico  children,  their 
adventures  and  surroundings.  It  is  written 
in  natural,  vivacious  English,  with  the  hope 
that  pupils  will  learn  to  use  more  idiomati- 
cally the  language  of  the  United  States.  The 
familiar  names  and  places  serve  to  hold  the 
interest  of  native  readers.  It  would  be  a 
useful  and  instructive  supplementary  reader 
as  well  in  the  United  States.  Because  the 
writer  is  a  lover  of  beauty  and  poetry,  her 
appreciation  of  the  island,  its  inhabitants 
and  its  scenic  loveliness,  would  be  inspiring 
also  to  American  youth. 

Utopia  in  Chains.  By  Morris  Gordin.  Pp. 
272.  Houghton  &  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1926. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  writer  of  this  book  fled  from  Russia 
to  the  United  States  in  1912  to  escape  the 
terrors  of  the  Stolypin  rule  in  his  own  land. 


An  ardent  socialist,  he  conceived  that  in  a 
land  where  capitalism  was  at  its  highest 
there  its  fall  and  the  advent  of  socialism 
were  nearest.  He  longed  for  the  coming  of 
class  revolution. 

When,  in  1917,  news  came  of  the  revolution 
in  Russia,  Gordin  was  filled  with  joy.  He 
wished  to  return  to  his  old  home ;  but  it  was 
not  until  1921  that  all  obstacles  were  over- 
come, and,  with  a  forged  passport  and  under 
an  assumed  name,  he  set  sail  for  Russia,  the 
"Country  of  Proletarian  Freedom." 

The  narrative  is  flowery  for  the  first  few 
chapters,  full  of  rhapsody  and  bombastic 
visions.  When,  however,  Gordin  and  his 
little  shipboard  commune  reach  the  Soviet 
border,  the  style  changes  to  quick,  detailed 
narrative  of  things  as  they  happen. 

For  three  years  Gordin  worked  for  the 
Communist  Party  in  different  parts  of  Rus- 
sia. Increasingly  he  found  himself  unable 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  Bolshevism  was 
a  monster  of  brutal  dictatorship,  its  methods 
unscrupulous  and  stupid.  Reform  from  with- 
in seemed  to  be  Impossible.  At  last  he  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  tyranny  must  remain 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  regime.  No  free- 
dom existed,  either  Proletarian  or  any  other. 

Disillusioned,  he  got  himself  transferred 
back  to  America,  ostensibly  to  work  here  for 
the  Internationale.  But  he  carried  secretly 
in  his  boots  a  counter-revolutionary  docu- 
ment, written  on  sheets  of  cigarette  paper. 

His  book  reads  like  a  truthful  document. 
It  probably  voices  the  experience  of  many 
socialist  idealists  after  they  have  been  con- 
fronted with  actual  conditions  in  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  President's  Hat.     By  Robert  P.  Her- 
ring.    Pp.  219.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York,  1926.     Price,  $3.50. 
One  is  at   a  loss  to  decide  whether  the 
young  author  of  this  book  is,  himself,  more 
concerned   with   the  country  through  which 
the  two  young  men  of  his  tale  tramped  or 
with  their  casual  talk  by  the  way.    The  con- 
versation wandered  from  cabbages  to  kings, 
seldom    significant,    if    never    banal.      The 
reader,  at  all  events,  would  prefer  to  know 
about  the  little-traveled  region  in  which  they 
climbed  up  to  Andorra,  the  hidden  republic 
among  the  Pyrenees. 

This  one  gets,  delightfully,  but  quite  in- 
definitely, through  the  fresh  outlook  of  the 
youths,  who  enjoy  their  stops  by  streams  to 
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eat,  bathe,  and  nap,  quite  as  much,  appar- 
ently, as  they  do  the  bits  of  the  Charlemagne 
myth  upon  which  they  continually  stumble. 
The  little  towns  which  have  lived  undis- 
turbed for  eleven  centuries  among  their 
mountains  are  casually  sketched.  There  is 
a  bit  about  the  natives,  more  about  the 
lunches  and  dinners  and  beds. 

The  Republic  of  Andorra,  itself,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  whole  trip,  is  so  incidentally 
handled  that  one  feels  afresh  how  unimpor- 
tant is  a  goal  compared  to  the  thrill  of  ap- 
proaching it.  Just  what  does  constitute  the 
interest  of  Andorra?  Is  it  solely  the  diffi- 
culty of  access?  We  are  compelled  to  refer 
to  guide  books  for  real  information.  Even 
inaccessibility  will  soon  be  lost,  however, 
for  the  trampers  found  to  their  distress  that 
bus  routes  are  soon  to  climb  even  to 
Andorra. 

Wab,  Patriotism  and  Peace.  By  Leo  Tol- 
stoi, Pp.  124.  Vanguard  Press,  New  York, 
1926.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  anti-war  convictions  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian novelist  are  too  familiar  to  need  re- 
capitulation here.  A  member  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian ruling  class,  he  early  learned  to  resent 
war  and  all  other  forms  of  oppression.  By 
choice  he  lived  as  a  peasant,  though  bom  a 
Count.  He  worked  with  his  hands  and 
wrote  the  novels  which  have  made  him 
famous. 

But  his  pen  was  busy,  too,  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1910,  trying  to  win 
people  to  his  views  on  brotherhood. 

The  articles  and  letters  republished  here 
are  a  valuable  part  of  the  history  of  the  Eu- 
ropean peace  movement. 

The  Vanguard  Press  is  republishing,  at  a 
nominal  price,  numerous  other  books,  of  the 
sort  which  have  questioned  the  prevailing 
social  order.  Among  them  are  William  Mor- 
ris' "News  from  Nowhere"  and  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward."  There  are  other  books 
more  modern,  of  a  radical  trend,  and  an- 
other classic,  though  abridged,  George's 
work  on  the  single  tax,  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." 

Man  Is  War.  By  John  Carter.  Pp.  398, 
index,  maps.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, 1926.     Price,  $3.50. 

"Civilization  has  harnessed  to  the  use  of 
war  the  primitive  forces  which  are  as  old  as 


man ;  rhythm,  vanity,  herd  instinct,  and 
rallying  instinct.  Their  symbols  are  the  fife 
and  drum,  the  uniform,  the  regiment,  and 
the  flag.  Against  these  the  peace-mongers 
storm  in  vain,  for  they  are  so  deep  in  human 
nature  that^  they  can  never  be  eliminated." 

John  Carter,  whose  sources  for  this  book 
are,  he  says,  "ten  years  of  youth  in  a  dozen 
different  countries  and  a  score  of  cities," 
takes  up,  one  after  another,  the  tools  devised 
by  man  for  building  a  world  and  finds  them 
sure  to  build  for  war  as  well  as  for  co- 
operation. And  this  because  of  man's  in- 
herent nature. 

The  fearless,  clever  manner  in  which  he 
attacks  his  subject  is  arresting.  He  looks 
upon  political  bodies  and  finds  them  sure  to 
collide  with  each  other.  He  looks  at  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  though  it  can  pre- 
vent some  difficulties,  it  has,  says  the  au- 
thor, seen  some  forty  wars  since  its  incep- 
tion, after  which  it  probably  stopped  one. 
He  considers,  too,  that  British  statesmen 
have  made  the  League  machinery  an  almost 
perfect  instrument  for  British  diplomacy. 

He  discusses  proletarchy,  theocracy,  diplo- 
macy, and  in  each  he  sees  seed  of  more  con- 
flict than  harmony.  Communism  and  capi- 
talism, not  quite  separable  in  practice,  both 
hold  menaces.  Of  the  two,  only  capitalism 
is  workable;  but  it  Is  full  of  pitfalls. 

Mr.  Carter  seldom  swerves  to  actual  bitter- 
ness, though  the  "Diplomatic  Dictionary"  at 
the  end  of  the  book  is  caustic  enough.  He 
seems  rather  to  be  honestly  trying  to  un- 
cover the  facts. 

A  few  harassing  problems  may,  he  con- 
cludes, be  solved  by  man.  Certain  present 
dangers  may  quite  probably  be  overcome; 
but  in  each  topic  his  logic  takes  him  always 
to  the  dead  level  of  this :  "The  world  will 
find  peace  when  man  is  extinct;  for  man  is 
war." 

There  is  no  joy  visible  in  his  conclusions. 
He  frankly  speaks  of  "danger  spots"  as 
though  war  were  a  calamity.  He  seems  to 
share  the  world  longing,  if  not  its  dream  of 
peace.  Does  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Carter  that 
this  longing  is  also  rooted  deep  in  man? 
The  whole  book,  in  fact,  is  a  testimony  to 
the  great  human  dream  of  peace.  And  who 
dare  prophesy  that  so  deep  a  hunger  may 
not  one  day  harness  even  the  rhythm,  the 
vanity,  and  the  mass  instincts  of  the  race 
to  the  service  of  its  dream? 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERIGAIS  PEACE  SOCIETY 


Tt  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843.  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Xllnot,  February  10,  182C,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Mlnot  was  the 
home  of  William  T^dd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  oflB- 
clally  organized,  through  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  In  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  In 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828.  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1800, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  EJxecutive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  i» 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  fou;nidations  of  peace  between  nations 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

I^argely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and   a   newer   courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  aijproved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
In  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shoven  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Ck)urt. 
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"A   NOTABLE   INFLUENCE 
FOR  PEACE" 

(The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Wednesday,  May 
18.  Every  member  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  will  be  deeply  gratified  by  this  gra- 
cious statement  from  that  widely  circulated 
journal  especially  and  effectively  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  a  better  international  under- 
standing.— The  Editor.  ) 

"  p>ECAUSE  of  the  very  great  influence 
-L^  for  peace  among  nations  that  has 
been  exerted  by  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
next  year  there  will  be  celebrated  a  cen- 
tenary of  activity  in  that  particular  field 
which  should  give  fresh  courage  to  the 
many  men  and  women  who  are  laboring 
unselfishly  that  nations  do  away  with  war. 
"From  the  small  beginning  of  the  society 
founded  by  William  Ladd  on  May  8,  1828, 
there  has  grown  up  an  organization  the 
ramifications  of  which  extend  indirectly 
into  every  comer  of  the  civilized  globe. 
In  this  auspicious  hour,  when  nations  seem 
to  be  striving  earnestly  to  see  the  light 
that  shall  not  only  shine  in  darkness, 
but  dispel  forever  the  heavy  shadows 
that  have  been  pressing  so  close  to  earth, 
it  is  well  to  take  thought  for  what  William 
Ladd  envisaged  for  the  future  when  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  while  living  for  nearly  thirty  years 
in  the  town  of  Minot,  Maine.  Born  in 
1778,  he  is  to  be  honored  equally  with  the 
Society's  centennial  when  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth  is  to 
be  celebrated  next  year. 


"It  was  therefore  most  fitting  that  the 
State  Senate  of  Maine  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  setting  forth  the  great  debt  that 
the  United  States  owes  to  this  Apostle  of 
Peace  who,  reads  the  resolution,  'was  to 
the  cause  of  a  law-governed  world  what 
Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  of  Maine  was  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  .  .  .  what  Neal  Dow 
of  Maine  was  to  the  cause  of  temperance.' 

"Turning  to  the  American  Peace  Society 
as  it  is  today,  we  find  identified  with  the 
Society  some  of  the  most  representative 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States.  No 
President  perhaps  has  done  more  to  as- 
sure confidence  in  the  organization  than 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio,  who  has  associated  with  him 
in  the  work  those  who  loyally  and  quietly 
advance  the  interests  of  the  organization 
wherever  these  interests  square  with  world 
pacification.  In  the  Advocate  of  Peace, 
of  which  Arthur  Deerin  Call  is  the  editor, 
the  Society  possesses  an  organ  which,  never 
oSiciously,  asserts  a  considerable  influence 
among  its  many  readers.  Located  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Society  can  look  far  and  wide 
across  the  seas  and  mountains  for  such 
regions  where  perhaps  its  word  may  be 
heard  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
peace  has  not  always  been  the  better  way 
out  of  international  difficulties. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  seems  wholly 
apropos  to  speak  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
American  Peace  Society  as  it  nears  its  one 
hundredth  year  of  activity.  Those  of  the 
present  generation  can  hardly  conceive  of 
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what  it  meant  in  those  early  daj^s  to  be 
as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  the 
fact  that  it  is  vigorous  and  active  today, 
that  it  has  survived  difficulties  and  sur- 
mounted obstacles,  should  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  merits  of  the  Society.  Elihu 
Burritt,  the  "Learned  Blacksmith,"  as  he 
is  called,  came  after  Ladd,  and  walked  in 
his  footsteps.  Burritt  went  across  the  seas 
to  carry  his  message  of  peace  among  the 
nations.  The  future  historian  of  world 
peace  will  have  to  reckon  with  both  these 
names  to  make  history  complete." 


THREE    CONTRIBUTIONS     BY 

OUR    UNITED    STATES    TO 

THE   PEACE   OF   THE 

WORLD 

rWE  were  to  judge  by  the  much  that 
is  laid  before  us  in  printers'  ink  we 
should  all  be  forced  to  join  in  one  lugubri- 
ous wail  of  gloom  and  woe.  We  are  asked 
to  turn  to  China,  to  the  Balkans,  to  Cen- 
tral America,  to  Geneva,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  whole  world  hates  the  United 
States.  The  outlook  for  the  world  is  only 
dark.  As  some  one  has  recently  re- 
marked, "the  more  one  contemplates  the 
world,  the  better  one  understands  why 
new-born  babes  are  red  in  the  face." 

But  things  are  not  usually  as  totally 
bad  as  they  seem.  As  Mark  Twain  said  of 
Wagner's  music,  "It  is  not  half  so  bad  as 
it  sounds."  The  peace  movement  is  not 
dead.  Like  every  good  movement,  it  suf- 
fers from  two  forces:  First,  the  hard- 
boiled  porcupines,  the  wicked  opposers; 
and,  second,  its  lunatic  friends,  the  half- 
baked  gelatitudinarians.  Pondering  upon 
these  two  groups  of  extremists,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  names  of  poor  little  Miss 
riite's  birds,  her  "Wards  in  Jamdyce," 
such  as  "Plunder,"  "Precedent,"  "Jargon," 
"Gammon,"  and  "Spinach." 

Peace  for  the  world  is  a  longing  of  the 
ages.  That  is  why  we  have  had  the  peace 
plans  of  Virgil,  Dante,  Erasmus,  Cruce, 


Grotius,  Henry  IV,  William  Penn,  St. 
Pierre,  Eousseau,  Kant,  Ladd.  Some  of 
the  peace  efforts  of  men  have  been  reli- 
gious in  their  quality,  such  as  those  of  the 
early  Christians,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  later,  of  the  Quakers. 
Some  have  been  political  and  legal,  such 
as  illustrated  by  the  military  alliances  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,  by  the  Greek  Amphic- 
tyonies,  by  the  Roman  Empire. 

Our  Union  of  free,  sovereign,  independ- 
ent States  is  itself  an  expression  of  the 
will  to  peace.  Our  country  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Attention  is  here  called  to  three  of  these 
contributions.    They  are  very  real. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  claimed 
for  our  country  that  it  offers  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  the  greatest  peace  conference, 
certainly  of  modern  history,  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787.  That  convention  was 
no  flash  in  the  pan.  It  was  a  natural  evolu- 
tion out  of  a  long  colonial  experience  in 
international  affairs,  out  of  a  variety  of 
colonial  plans  for  union,  out  of  a  give  and 
take  between  many  commercial  groups 
through  a  number  of  States.  It  was  the 
flower  of  seed  sown  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  fertilized  with  the  blood 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  flowed 
from  an  experience  of  a  decade  with  a  con- 
federation of  free,  sovereign,  independ- 
ent States.  The  delegates  to  that  conven- 
tion met  with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
peace  between  the  thirteen  free,  sovereign, 
independent  States.  Because  of  their 
handiwork  we  maintain  today  peace  be- 
tween forty-eight  free,  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent States,  and  that  without  the  co- 
ercion of  arms.  The  fruits  of  their  en- 
deavors have  endured.  Our  union  of  free, 
sovereign,  independent  States  is  the  oldest 
union  existing  under  a  continuous  con- 
stitution in  all  the  world.  Other  nations 
concerned  to  promote  peace  between  them- 
selves may  well  afford  to  study  that  con- 
vention.    In  any  event,  it  is  one  of  our 
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very  great  contributions  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Our  country  offers  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  also  the  greatest  peace  program,  at 
least  of  modern  history.  We  have  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  organize  a  Federal 
Union  of  free,  sovereign,  independent 
States,  and  at  last  to  maintain  peace  be- 
tween those  States.  The  program  based 
upon  the  equality  of  States,  and  upon  the 
principle  that  government  derives  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is 
a  workable  program.  It  assumes  just  gov- 
ernment to  be  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  The  government  itself  is 
founded  in  and  is  controlled  by  the  law. 
In  case  of  dispute  between  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  our  government,  there 
is  a  way  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
without  resort  to  war.  Disputes  between 
the  States  or  between  the  States  and  the 
Government  are  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  law  and  equity,  backed 
only  by  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 
Thus  sovereignty  with  us  in  matters  of 
the  States  is  founded  not  in  arms,  but  in 
consent.  Since  this  program  works  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties,  it  is  a  very  great 
program.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world 
there  is  no  greater  program  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes. 

And,  third,  our  country  offers  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  a  very  great  peace  so- 
ciety, a  peace  society  that  achieves  peace 
daily,  often  in  acute  international  dis- 
putes, some  of  which  might  readily  lead 
to  war.  That  peace  society  is  our  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  is  made  up  of  men 
chosen  to  represent  us  in  the  international 
field.  They  represent  us  in  matters  in- 
volving international  debts,  revolutions  in 
foreign  countries,  commercial  treaties,  in- 
ternational conferences  of  various  kinds, 
the  adjudication  of  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  foreign  countries,  disputes  be- 
tween foreign  powers.  It  conducts  a  dip- 
lomatic foreign  service  with  missions  in 


fifty-one  countries.  It  conducts  a  con- 
sular service  in  four  hundred  ten  cities  of 
fifty-seven  countries.  It  has  a  total  per- 
sonnel at  home  and  abroad  of  over  four 
thousand.  It  is  a  peace  society  that  works. 
It  is  a  very  important  contribution  which 
we  of  the  United  States  make  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  friends  of  peace,  especially  in  this 
country,  can  afford  to  recognize  these 
three  major  contributions  to  the  cause 
they  aim  to  promote.  Not  to  do  so  is  to 
merit  the  charge  of  sentimentality  com- 
monly made  against  all  our  work.  If  we 
disassociate  our  ideals  from  these  practi- 
cal enterprises,  we  find  ourselves  prima- 
rily concerned  not  only  with  sentimentali- 
ties but  unrealities.  As  Professor  Hock- 
ing of  Harvard  University  phrases  it  in  his 
Man  and  the  State,  "Sentimentality  means 
subjective  value  shrinking  from  applica- 
tion to  fact;  it  accepts  feeling  at  its  face 
value,  while  rejecting  the  thought  and 
action  which  the  feeling  means."  As 
social  and  economic  ideals  belong  together, 
different  phases  of  the  same  thing,  so 
our  peace  ideals  and  our  peace  behavior 
are  different  phases  of  the  same  thing. 
The  denial  of  either  destroys  the  other. 
America  has  made  three  distinct  contribu- 
tions to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  con- 
structive peace  worker  will  remember 
them,  make  use  of  them,  and  mould  his 
thought  and  action  accordingly. 


WHAT  DO  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  THINK? 

THE  National  Civic  Federation  renders 
a  service  by  trying  to  find  out  what  it 
is  we  American  people  think.  Before  one 
can  reply  with  dignity  and  intelligence  to 
those  preaching  what  may  appear  to  be 
un-American  propaganda,  it  is  of  some 
importance  that  we  know  what  it  is  the 
American  people  think. 

The   National   Civic   Federation,   with 
headquarters  on  the  thirty-third  floor  of 
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the  Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York  City, 
in  its  attempt  to  find  out  what  it  is  the 
American  people  think,  asks  twelve  ques- 
tions. We  print  them  in  their  entirety 
with  the  hope  that  everyone  of  our  read- 
ers will  answer  them  and  send  the  replies 
to  Ealph  M,  Easley  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Federation. 

"1.  How  far  should  the  United  States 
go  in  protecting  the  lives  of  its  nationals 
in  foreign  countries  ? 

"2.  How  far  and  in  what  manner  should 
the  United  States  protect  the  established 
property  rights  of  its  citizens  abroad? 

"3.  How  far  and  in  what  manner  should 
the  United  Statss  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  missionaries  abroad  ? 

"4  Should  the  United  States  favor  the 
arbitration  of  all  questions,  including 
those  which  involve  national  honor  and 
vital  interests,  such  as  'Sovereign  Eights,' 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  recognition  of 
Soviet  Eussia,  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act 
and  the  restrictions  in  our  general  immi- 
gration laws? 

"5.  In  the  face  of  a  forcible  collection 
of  a  debt  from  a  weak  Latin-American 
republic  by  a  European  nation,  or  an  at- 
tempt forcibly  to  require  compensation  for 
any  injury  inflicted  upon  the  nationals  of 
a  European  nation  by  a  Latin-American 
republic,  would  the  United  States  be  justi- 
fied, under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  inter- 
vening with  a  view  to  working  out  an 
amicable  settlement  between  the  two  na- 
tions ? 

"6.  What  is  meant  by  'American  Im- 
perialism' ? 

"7.  Are  all  wars  'futile,  suicidal  and 
criminal'  ? 

"8.  Would  'outlawing  war'  prevent 
war? 

"9.  Would  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  and  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on 
arms  necessarily  spell  war  ? 

"10.  In  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions 
in  the  world  today — with  practically  every 
country,  except  the  United  States,  pre- 
paring for  contingencies,  as  disclosed  in 
the  discussions  at  Geneva ;  with  48  per  cent 
of  the  world's  gold  in  our  vaults  and  with 
our  increasing  trade  in  all  markets  of  the 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unpopularity 


of  our  country  growing  out  of  war 
debt  settlements — should  we  fully  support 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  and 
especially  the  programs  of  the  Military 
Training  Camps  Association  and  the  E.  0. 
T.  C.  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
actually  and  economically  the  most  power- 
ful nation  on  earth,  should  we  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  by  adopting  a  policy 
of  complete  disarmament? 

"11.  What  grounds,  if  any,  are  there  for 
the  popular  belief  that  'the  World  War 
was  a  war  to  end  war,'  and  that  our  boys 
went  overseas  with  that  high  purpose,  and 
only  that,  as  an  objective? 

"12.  What  justification,  if  any,  is  there 
for  the  demand  that  the  State  Department 
should  conduct  its  international  negotia- 
tion 'in  the  broad  light  of  day*  ?" 


BALKANS  FOR  THE  BALKANS 

"T)ALKANS  for  the  Balkans,"  heard 
J-'  increasingly  in  Yugoslavia,  Bul- 
garia, and  Greece,  does  not  seem  to  fit  well 
with  the  Treaty  of  Tirana,  concluded  No- 
vember 27  last,  between  the  governments 
of  Italy  and  Albania.  Albania  is  one  of 
the  Balkans.  Italy's  treaty  with  her,  with- 
out reference  to  the  three  other  Balkan 
States,  is  thought,  especially  by  Yugo- 
slavia, to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  public 
peace  of  Europe.  A  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  Europe  will  lead 
one  to  realize  the  importance  of  any 
serious  disturbance  in  the  Balkans. 

The  Treaty  of  Tirana  is  looked  upon  as 
an  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  by  a  non-Balkan 
power.  Intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Balkans  has  frequently  been 
the  curse  of  that  section  of  Europe.  What 
is  commonly  called  "the  Balkan  question" 
involves  no  serious  problem  within  the 
Balkans  themselves.  Our  best  informa- 
tion from  informed  persons  living  in  the 
Balkans  is  that  the  Balkan  people,  if  left 
to  themselves,  could  have  settled  their  own 
difficulties  throughout  the  last  fifty  years, 
either  by  diplomacy  or,  if  need  be,  by  force 
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of  arms;  and  that  they  are  able  to  run 
their  own  affairs  now.  According  to  our 
best  information,  all  the  troubles  and  com- 
plications in  the  peninsula  have  been  due 
for  the  most  part  to  outside  influences. 

Proof  of  this  seems  to  be  readily  avail- 
able. In  a  no  insignificant  sense,  the  last 
great  war  was  largely  influenced  by  Aus- 
tria's ambition  to  extend  her  rule  to  the 
Aegean,  to  seize  the  port  of  Saloniki,  to 
develop  her  policy  of  Drangnach  Osten. 
Russia  hoped  to  seize  Constantinople  and 
to  possess  the  Dardanelles  with*  the  view 
of  obtaining  free  communication  between 
her  Black  Sea  territory  and  the  outside 
world.  The  realization  of  either  of  these 
conflicting  ambitions  presupposed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Balkan  States.  It 
was  the  interest  of  each  to  keep  the  peoples 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  weak  and  sepa- 
rate, for  the  creation  of  a  strong  Balkan 
confederation  would  have  been  fatal  to 
each  of  these  political  designs.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Austria  and  Russia  encouraged 
and  fomented  racial  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities throughout  the  Balkans.  Austria, 
aided  by  Germany,  took  Bulgaria  under 
her  wing,  while  Russia  acted  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Serbia.  Greece,  the  third  Balkan 
nation,  looked  to  France  and  England  for 
support.  At  that  time  these  three  Balkan 
States  were,  as  regards  population  and 
territory,  practically  on  an  equal  footing. 
In  its  past  history  each  had  at  one  time  or 
another  ruled  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
Each,  therefore,  thought  itself  justified 
in  aspiring  to  dominion  throughout  the 
peninsula.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  easy  for  the  outside  powers  to  en- 
venom these  jealousies  and  to  keep  the 
Balkans  in  a  state  of  turmoil. 

Then  came  the  war.  Forthwith  the 
Balkans  underwent  a  sudden  and  dra- 
matic change.  The  Austrian  Empire  dis- 
solved into  its  component  parts.  Russia 
became  quite  a  different  thing.  The 
Serbo-Croat   provinces    rallied   to    Serbia 


and  Montenegro  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  popularly 
known  as  Yugoslavia,  with  over  twelve 
million  inhabitants,  came  into  being. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  during  a  cen- 
tury, the  peoples  of  the  Balkans  felt  that 
they  had  at  last  a  chance  to  work  out 
their  destinies  without  the  interference  of 
foreign  States.  "The  Balkans  for  the 
Balkans''  was  increasingly  heard  in  the 
land.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Yugo- 
slavia, which,  because  of  her  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants — Bulgaria  and  Greece 
having  approximately  five  million  each 
and  Albania  less  than  a  million — has  at- 
tempted to  assume  something  of  a  leader- 
ship in  the  peninsula. 

Balkan  statesmen,  believers  in  the  "Bal- 
kans for  the  Balkans,"  have  talked  very 
much  about  mutual  friendship  and  good 
will  as  the  basis  of  any  hopeful  confedera- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and 
independence  in  that  area.  For  some 
months  there  has  been  a  distinct  and 
steady  improvement  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia.  States- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  line  are  talking 
of  a  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  No  one 
is  bold  enough  to  say  when  this  union  will 
take  place.  Yugoslavia  proposes  to  exer- 
cise no  coercion  in  this  direction.  It  is 
realized  that  any  union  between  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
freely  agreed  upon.  It  is  a  fact  that  race, 
language,  and  religion  offer  no  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  such  a  union. 

The  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  are  complicated  only  by  the  ques- 
tion of  a  free  port  for  Yugoslavia  at 
Saloniki.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  short,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  should 
not  be  united  by  bonds  of  friendship  and 
economic  advantage. 
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There  remains  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkans  the  question  of  Albania.  Albania 
is  a  strip  of  territory  bordering  the  Adri- 
atic, lying  between  Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 
It  consists  of  about  eleven  thousand 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
800,000,  about  the  population  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  Albanians  have  little  in 
common,  either  in  language  or  customs, 
with  their  Slav  and  Greek  neighbors.  They 
are  an  extraordinarily  fine  race  physically, 
intelHgent,  and  with  a  high  respect  for 
their  plighted  word ;  but  they  are  a  moun- 
tain people,  living  in  tribes,  under  their 
local  chiefs,  quite  backward  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  development.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  90  per  cent  of  them 
can  read  and  write.  They  pay  taxes  in 
any  shape  or  form  with  marked  reluc- 
tance. They  are  turbulent  and  difficult 
to  govern.  Throughout  Albania  there  is 
very  little  trade  or  commerce,  its  natural 
wealth  in  minerals  and  forests  remain- 
ing quite  undeveloped. 

Yugoslavia  insists  that  she  has  no  desire 
to  occupy  or  annex  Albania ;  that  she  does 
not  desire  one  inch  of  Albanian  territory. 
She  has  no  disposition  to  add  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  people  alien  in  race,  cus- 
toms, and  mentality,  to  her  present  do- 
minion. 

Yugoslavia's  faith  in  the  "Balkans  for 
the  Balkans"  leads  her  to  insist  that  Al- 
bania must  be  allowed  to  work  out  her 
own  salvation  in  peace  and  independence. 
She  holds  that  the  Balkan  peoples,  if  they 
are  to  maintain  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, can  permit  no  non-Balkan  power 
to  establish  a  political  footing  anywhere 
on  the  territory  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  and  this  at- 
titude that  the  treaty  concluded  in  No- 
vember last  between  the  governments  of 
Eome  and  Tirana  has  aroused  so  much  op- 
position. Yugoslavia  holds  that  the  treaty 
constitutes  no  guarantee  of  Albanian  in- 
dependence, because  Article  I  of  the  treaty 


provides  that  both  Italy  and  Albania 
recognize  and  accept  the  principle  that 
any  action  directed  against  the  politi- 
cal status  of  Albania  is  contrary  to  their 
reciprocal  political  interests.  But  the  po- 
litical status  of  Albania  is  at  this  time  a 
government  of  Achmed  Zogu,  who  seems 
little  interested  in  the  "Balkans  for  the 
Balkans"  and  who  holds  his  position  as 
President  and  Premier  with  precarious 
uncertainty.  Action  against  this  political 
person  might  meet  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  people  of  Albania.  The 
Italo-Abanian  Treaty,  therefore,  by  block- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  may  itself  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  the  political  independ- 
ence of  Albania  and  to  the  public  peace  of 
the  Balkans.  If  90  per  cent  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Albanian  Eepublic  should 
desire  to  change  their  President,  such  a 
step,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tirana, 
might  be  opposed  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. Achmed  Zogu  would  be  maintained 
in  power  by  Italy  against  the  will  of  the 
Albanian  people,  and  this,  if  necessary, 
by  force  of  arms.  In  other  words,  an  Ital- 
ian protectorate  has  been  created  in  Al- 
bania. A  foreign  government  has  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  peninsula,  con- 
stituting a  potential  menace  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "The  Balkans  for  the  Balkans." 
Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  this  is  that 
it  seems  to  open  the  door  to  a  variety  of 
grave  adventures. 

One  wonders  why  the  Treaty  of  Tirana 
was  necessary.  Albania  is  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Her  independ- 
ence has  been  recognized  by  aU  the  powers, 
including  Italy.  Any  attempt  by  any 
country  or  government  to  interfere  with 
Albania  would  at  once  call  for  diplomatic 
action  by  every  member  of  the  League. 

So  strong  is  the  support  of  "The  Bal- 
kans for  the  Balkans"  that  any  attempt 
to  land  an  armed  force  in  Albania  by 
Italy  or  other  power  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace,  not  only 
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of  the  Balkans,  but  possibly  of  Europe 
and  the  world.  But,  even  if  the  Italian 
Government  does  not  proceed  to  this  ex- 
tremity, the  pretension  that  under  the 
Treaty  of  Tirana  it  has  the  right  under 
certain  circumstances  to  do  so  can  only 
create  a  dangerous  situation  as  long  as 
that  interpretation  of  the  treaty  prevails. 
From  this  distance  it  would  appear  that 
the  treaty  is  increasing  the  support  of  the 
theory  of  "The  Balkans  for  the  Balkans." 


PAN-AMERICAN  CONFER- 
ENCES 

THEEE  Pan-American  Conferences 
have  been  held  in  Washington  during 
the  month  of  May.  One,  the  Third  Pan- 
American  Commercial  Conference,  which 
closed  May  fifth ;  another,  the  Second  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  Uniformity  of 
Specifications,  which  adopted  its  final 
resolution  May  eleventh;  and,  third,  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Commer- 
cial Aviation,  extending  from  the  second 
to  the  nineteenth  of  May. 

These  conferences  have  undoubtedly 
been  useful.  The  commercial  conference 
aimed  at  the  reduction  of  certain  tariffs, 
the  lowering  of  internal  taxes  imposed  on 
non-luxury  goods,  and  the  elimination  of 
other  barriers  to  inter-American  com- 
merce. Whether  or  not  improvement  be 
made  in  any  of  these  directions,  the  Con- 
ference promoted  acquaintance  and  under- 
standing. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  other  confer- 
ences. The  Conference  on  Uniformity  of 
Specifications  concerned  itself  with  such 
practical  problems  as  the  classification  and 
packing  of  goods,  with  the  nature  of  sam- 
ples, with  associations  of  producers  and 
exporters,  and  other  aspects  of  uniform 
specifications  and  products.  The  adoption 
in  general  of  the  same  names  for  identical 
products  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
facilitating    commerce.      The    conference 


dealt  with  these  problems,  and  also  with 
various  reports  relative  to  the  prevention, 
control,  and  combating  of  plagues  and  dis- 
eases which  affect  animals  and  animal 
products  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  wool  based  on  the  diameter  of  the 
fiber  employed  generally  in  the  United 
States  and  England  is  not  the  system  em- 
ployed in  Latin-American  countries.  It 
appears  that  binding  fleeces  of  wool  with 
sisal  twine  is  a  practice  injurious  often  to 
the  wool.  It  was  natural  that  the  confer- 
ence, therefore,  should  recommend  the 
publication  of  a  bulletin  devoted  to  the 
study  of  these  commercial,  industrial  and 
agricultural  matters,  especially  with  the 
view  of  a  greater  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization. It  was  further  recommended 
to  the  principal  associations  of  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  decimal 
metric  system  for  their  transactions  with 
Latin  America.  Our  lethargy  in  this 
matter  is  surprising.  Ordinary  business 
sense  would  seem  to  require  that  our  ex- 
porters at  least  indicate  the  metric  equiva- 
lent in  their  bills  of  lading  and  shipping 
documents  alongside  our  corresponding 
American  measurements. 

The  rules  drawn  and  approved  by  the 
Inter-American  Commission  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Commercial  Aviation  in  the 
New  World  were  signed  by  delegates  from 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Pica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  Salvador, 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
By  the  terms  of  these  rules  it  was  agreed 
that  every  power  has  complete  and  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  over  the  air  space  above 
its  territory  and  territorial  waters.  Pri- 
vate aircraft  was  defined  as  including  all 
classes  of  aircraft  except  those  commanded 
by  persons  in  active  military  services,  and 
aircraft  exclusively  employed  in  posts,  cus- 
toms, police,  and  other  State  services.  The 
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resolutions  set  forth  that  non -contracting 
States  shall  be  excluded  from  the  privi- 
leges set  forth  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  every  aircraft  engaged  in 
international  navigation  between  the  con- 
tracting States  shall  be  provided  vrith  a 
certificate  of  air  worthiness  issued  by  the 
State.  Aircraft  personnel  shall  also  be 
certified.  The  conference  devoted  much 
time  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  certain  articles  as  a  measure 
of  public  safety  and  to  other  matters.  But 
here  again  the  important  fact  is  the  fact 
of  the  conference  itself.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  law  affecting  aviation  is  a  simpler 
thing  because  of  this  conference. 

The  latest  style  of  talk  condemns  Pan- 
Americanism  as  a  myth.  These  confer- 
ences were  themselves  a  refutation  of  such 
a  view. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
IN  PARIS 

iS  ANNOUNCED  heretofore  in  this 
-t\.  magazine,  the  Twenty-fourth  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  will 
meet  in  Paris  from  Thursday,  August  25, 
to  Tuesday,  August  30.  The  Conference 
will  be  held  in  the  French  Senate,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Palais  du  Luxem- 
hourg,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  and  not  far  from  the  Pantheon. 
The  Conference  will  be  opened  Thursday 
morning,  August  25,  promptly  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference  has  just 
been  announced  as  follows: 

1.  Election  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Conference. 

2.  General  debate  on  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  General.  Mr.  Dandurand,  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Union,  will  open 
the  debate. 

3.  The  Eight  against  Drugs  of  Addic- 
tion. Eapporteur:  Dr.  Jaroslav  Brabec, 
Senator  (Czechoslovakia),  President  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Group  of  the  Union. 


4.  A  European  Customs  Understanding. 
Eapporteur  or  rapporteurs  to  be  nomi- 
nated later. 

5.  Technical  Plan  for  the  deduction  of 
Armaments.  Rapporteurs:  Herr  Munch, 
former  Minister  of  Defense  (Denmark)  ; 
M.  Maxence  Bibie,  Deputy  (France)  ; 
Herr  Sollmann,  member  of  the  Reichstag 
('Germany),  former  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. 

6.  Methods  for  the  Codification  of  In- 
ternational Law.  Rapporteurs :  Signor  di 
Stefano  -  Napolitani,  Senator  (Italy); 
Prof.  Walther  Schiicking,  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  President  of  the  German  Group 
of  the  Union. 

7.  Communication  of  the  names  of  the 
delegates  of  the  groups  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Council  from  the  XXIVth  to  the 
XXVth  Conference.  According  to  Article 
12  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Union,  each 
group  shall  nominate  its  two  delegates  to 
the  Council  at  least  a  month  before  the 
opening  of  the  Conference.  Nominations 
are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Bureau  and  by  the  latter  to  the 
Conference. 

8.  Election  of  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take  the  place  of  M. 
Fernand-Merlin  (France),  the  retiring 
member.  According  to  Article  16  of  the 
Statutes,  the  retiring  member  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  re-election  and  his  place  must  be 
taken  by  a  member  belonging  to  another 
group. 

All  the  rapporteurs  have  been  asked  to 
prepare  summaries  of  their  reports,  which, 
together  with  the  texts  of  the  resolutions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  will  be 
printed  in  the  "Preliminary  Documents" 
of  the  Conference  and  sent  in  good  time 
to  all  its  members. 

The  managers  of  the  Conference  have 
arranged  the  following  schedule:  The 
sittings  will  be  held  each  day  from  10 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  again  from  3  p.  m. 
to  the  close.  The  first  session,  Thursday 
morning,  August  25,  will  consist  of  open- 
ing addresses,  to  be  followed  by  a  general 
debate  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. This  debate  will  continue  through 
the   afternoon   session   of  that   day   and 
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through  the  morning  session  of  Friday, 
August  26.  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
the  subject  for  the  discussion  will  be  "The 
Fight  against  Drugs  of  Addiction."  Sat- 
urday, August  27,  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a  debate 
on  "A  European  Customs  Understanding." 
Sunday,  August  28,  will  be  free.  Mon- 
day, August  29,  there  will  be  a  debate 
throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  on  "The  Technical  Plan  for  the 
Reduction  of  Armaments."  Tuesday, 
August  30,  will  be  devoted  to  a  debate  on 
"Methods  for  the  Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law."  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  the  usual  elections  will  take  place. 

For  the  information  of  our  American 
delegates,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  group  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  is,  under  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  entitled  to  twenty-four  dele- 
gates. The  French  group  has,  however, 
generously  offered  to  receive  in  Paris  all 
members  of  parliaments  who  are  members 
of  the  Union  and  who  may  wish  to  be 
present  at  the  Conference.  The  delega- 
tion from  each  group  may,  therefore,  be 
accompanied  by  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers who  will  not  be  entitled  to  take  part 
in  the  debate  and  the  voting,  but  who  may 
be  present  at  the  sittings  and  participate 
in  all  the  festivities  and  receptions.  There 
wiU,  therefore,  be  two  classes  of  members : 
delegates  with  the  right  to  take  part  in 
the  debate  and  the  voting,  and  members 
who  may  follow  the  debate.  Each  delegate 
or  member  may  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  or  his  daughter,  who  will  be  invited 
to  the  festivities  and  receptions. 

As  provided  by  the  statutes,  all  members 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Conference.  The  Council 
has  fixed  the  personal  subscriptions  of 
members  at  fifty  Swiss  francs  and  those 
of  ladies  at  twenty  Swiss  francs,  or  ten 
and  five  dollars,  respectively.     The  sub- 


scriptions will  be  collected  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau,  to  whom  checks 
should  be  made.  It  is  provided  that  a 
member  who  has  entered  his  name  but  is 
prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  Con- 
ference may  be  replaced  by  another  mem- 
ber of  his  group. 

Members  of  our  United  States  Congress 
who  have  already  signified  their  intention 
to  attend  the  Conference  in  Paris  are: 
Senators,  Henry  F.  Ashhurst  of  Arizona, 
Lawrence  D.  Tyson  of  Tennessee,  Claud  A. 
Swanson  of  Virginia,  Alben  W.  Barkely 
of  Kentucky,  and  Millard  E.  Tydings  of 
Maryland ;  and  Eepresentatives  Fred  Brit- 
ten of  Chicago,  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York, 
E.  Hart  Fenn  of  Connecticut,  Andrew  J. 
Montague  of  Virginia,  Stephen  G.  Porter 
of  Pennsylvania,  A.  Piatt  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts,  Eoy  G.  Fitzgerald  of  Ohio, 
Jed  Johnson  of  Oklahoma,  Fred  S.  Pur- 
nell  of  Indiana,  Edgar  Howard  of  Ne- 
braska, Hatton  W.  Summers  of  Texas,  and 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  President  of  the 
American  group,  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Ex-Representatives  Richard  Bartholdt  of 
Missouri  and  William  D.  B.  Ainey  of 
Pennsylvania,  both  life  members  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  will  attend  the 
Conference,  as  will  Arthur  Deerin  Call, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
group.  Many  of  these  delegates  plan  to 
sail  on  the  Republic,  August  3. 


PEACE  IN  NICARAGUA 

THE  Nicaragua  settlement,  arranged 
with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Henry  Stim- 
son,  has  not  left  the  situation  as  settled 
as  it  might  be.  We  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  our  special  representative,  Mr. 
Stimson,  had  brought  both  sides  to  the 
controversy  to  an  agreement.  We  were 
told  that  this  agreement  provided  for  the 
complete  disarmament  of  both  the  Con- 
servatives  and  the  Liberals;  that  there 
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was  to  be  an  immediate  and  general  peace, 
so  that  the  new  crops  could  be  planted; 
that  there  was  to  be  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  persons  in  rebellion  or  exile;  that 
property  occupied  or  confiscated  was  to  be 
returned  to  its  owners ;  that  Liberals  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Diaz  Cabinet;  that 
there  was  to  be  organized  a  Nicaraguan 
constabulary  on  a  non-partisan  basis  and 
under  the  command  of  American  oflBeers; 
that  there  is  to  be  an  election  in  1928 
under  American  supervision,  and  that  a 
sufficient  force  of  American  marines  is  to 
continue  temporarily  in  Nicaragua  to 
guarantee  order,  pending  the  organization 
of  the  constabulary. 

But  it  is  said  that  Sacasa's  rebels  have 
not  all  surrendered;  that,  indeed,  these 
rebels  have  since  fired  upon  American  sol- 
diers and  killed  some  of  them.  There  have 
been  deaths  upon  both  sides.  It  may  be 
that  hostilities  will  be  prolonged.  La 
Prensa,  published  in  New  York,  said 
in  its  leading  editorial  on  May  17 :  "The 
settlement  of  the  conflict  cannot  be  left 
to  be  brutally  decided  by  the  physical  and 
technical  superiority  of  the  American 
forces.  Instead  of  lessening  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  it  seems  to  be  increasing 
hour  by  hour.  Some  one  must  intervene, 
cordially,  fraternally,  to  save  the  Eepublic 
from  its  present  danger.  None  better 
than  Hispanic-America  could  carry  out 
an  'intervention'  without  'intervening', 
and  it  would  be  a  crime  if  mediation  be- 
tween the  contending  factions  in  Nica- 
ragua should  not  be  undertaken,  or  left 
until  too  late  .  .  .  this  is,  probably, 
the  most  propitious  moment  for  the  sister 
nations  of  Nicaragua  to  offer  their  good 
offices." 

We  suspect  that  the  suggestion  of 
La  Prensa,  will  not  be  found  acceptable. 
Mr.  Diaz  is  the  President  of  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  has  supported  him  more 
and  more  overtly.  We  have  gone  so  far  in 
this  direction  that  our  government  will 
probably  not  retrace  its   steps.     It  will 


probably  see  the  Stimson  proposals  carried 
through  "if  it  takes  all  summer."  Such 
a  course  would  seem  probable  for  a  man 
like  Mr.  Kellogg, 

Furthermore,  Henry  L.  Stimson  de- 
clared in  Panama,  May  19,  that  the  war  is 
over  in  Nicaragua.  According  to  Associ- 
ated Press,  the  President's  personal  repre- 
sentative stated  that  during  the  previous 
week  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  had 
turned  over  to  the  Americans  over  six 
thousand  rifles,  nearly  three  hundred  ma- 
chine guns,  and  five  million  rounds  of 
ammunition.  He  said  that  no  American 
marine  or  sailor  had  fired  even  a  single 
shot  against  either  the  Liberals  or  the  Con- 
servatives. He  granted  that  Dr.  Sacasa, 
Liberal  President,  at  Puerto  Cabezas,  had 
a  small  group  of  men  about  him,  but  that 
they  do  not  represent  Liberal  opinion  or 
the  feelings  of  the  army  under  General 
Moncada.  Mr,  Stimson  said  the  two  fa- 
talities of  American  marines  resulted  from 
an  attack  by  bandits.  There  was  no  clash 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Liberals. 
He  asserted  that  the  Americans  are  now 
organizing  a  constabulary  to  supervise  the 
elections,  in  which  the  Conservative's  Pres- 
ident, Adolfo  Diaz,  could  not,  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  be  a  candidate. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  Dr. 
Sacasa  has  left  Nicaragua.  Our  hope  is 
that  what  appears  to  have  been  a  rather 
elaborate  scheme  on  the  part  of  certain  in- 
terests with  backings  in  Mexico  to  play 
the  game  of  high  politics  at  the  expense  of 
innocent  lives  is  now  at  an  end. 


MBEIAND'S  suggestion  of  April 
•  6  that  France  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe  publicly  with  the  United  States 
to  any  mutual  engagement  to  renounce 
aU  war  between  France  and  the  United 
States  was  heralded  in  the  press  as  already 
a  matter  of  practical  politics.  Mr.  Borah 
expressed  the  hope  that  M.  Briand  would 
follow  up  his  suggestion  by  putting  his 
proposition  in  the  form  and  terms  of  a 
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treaty.  We  are  not  informed  that  any 
government  has  taken  notice  of  M. 
Briand's  proposal.  Government  officials, 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  over  much  impressed  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Officials  seem  to  sense 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, under  date  of  April  29,  said  that 
he  had  run  across  some  of  these  difficul- 
ties in  his  conversations  with  officials  in 
Paris.  It  was  there  pointed  out  that 
France  is  most  insistent  upon  a  rigid  in- 
terpretation of  Articles  10  and  16  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
articles  providing  for  mutual  guaranties 
and  sanctions.  Would  not  such  a  pact 
with  Washington,  it  is  asked,  exempt  the 
United  States,  alone  of  all  nations,  from 
the  automatic  penalties  for  aggression  set 
forth  in  Article  16?  Would  it  not  corre- 
spondingly open  the  way  for  France  to 
claim  privileged  exemption  from  her 
recognized  duty  in  case  of  a  controversy 
involving  the  United  States  ?  This  is  but 
one  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
simple  arrangement  proposed.  In  our 
judgment,  when  M.  Briand's  suggestion  is 
incorporated  in  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  if 
such  it  ever  be,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so 
relatively  unimportant  that  it  will  receive 
little   consideration. 

ONE  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 
is  impressively  set  forth  in  a  recent  an- 
nouncement that  seventy-four  volumes  of 
"The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
World  War"  have  been  published  thus  far. 
According  to  the  press,  twenty-three  vol- 
umes are  in  preparation,  thirty-five  are  in 
the  hands  of  editors  for  revision,  ninety- 
one  monographs  are  still  to  be  delivered 
and  authors  are  now  at  work  on  eighty 
others.  Of  the  seventy-four  volumes  pub- 
lished, fifty-five  are  full  volumes,  contain- 


ing ninety-five  monographs,  and  nineteen 
are  half  volumes.  They  are  in  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Swedish. 

The  aim  is  to  make  this  the  largest  and 
most  complete  history  ever  published.  The 
editorial  staff  includes  twenty-five  present 
and  former  Cabinet  ministers.  Among 
the  English  editors  and  authors  are  Hilary 
Jenkinson,  Professor  A.  B.  Keith,  Pro- 
fessor A.  L.  Bowley,  Sir  Arthur  Salter, 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  C.  D.  H.  Cole, 
Humbert  Wolfe,  Sir  William  Beveridge, 
Thomas  Jones,  John  May  nard  Keynes,  and 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian authors  are  Dr.  Alexander  Popo- 
vics.  Dr.  Gustav  Gratz,  Dr.  Emanuel 
Adler,  General  Kerchnawe,  Count  Albert 
Apponyi,  and  Baron  Joseph  Szterenyi. 
The  French  editors  and  authors  include 
former  Premier  Edouard  Herriott,  Pro- 
fessor Kaoul  Blanchard,  C.  J.  Gignoux, 
Paul  Masson,  Henri  Truchy,  and  General 
Georges  Chevalier.  Dr.  Otto  Baumgarten 
has  written  on  "The  Effect  of  the  War 
upon  Morals,*'  in  the  German  series.  Other 
German  contributors  are  Dr.  A.  Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy  and  Professor  Max  Sering. 


THE  divining  rod,  somewhat  to  our  sur- 
prise, has  its  international  implica- 
tions. Dr.  Raoul  Braun-Femwald,  of  the 
Council  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, has  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  International  Society 
of  Dousers  (Internationaler  Verein  der 
Wuenschelrutenforscher),  which  has  about 
three  hundred  members  in  America,  Eu- 
rope, Australia,  and  Africa.  This  society 
aims  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  dousers 
and  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  di- 
vining rod  by  the  help  of  geologists, 
physiologists,  and  other  learned  persons. 


WHAT  took  place  on  the  Potomac  in 
the  year  1800,  what  is  now  going  on 
in  India,  happened  May  9  in  Australia — 
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a  capital  city  took  its  place  among  the 
otlier  capitals  of  the  world.  The  name  of 
this  new  capital  is  Canberra.  It  was  an 
historic  occasion,  participated  in  by  the 
most  prominent  persons  from  all  the  walks 
of  life.  The  opening  of  the  door  of  the 
new  Parliament  building  was  one  of  the 
public  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  met  in 
the  eivening.  Peoples  everywhere  will  con- 
gratulate the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
upon  this  new  era  of  its  unity  and  aspira- 
tion. We  of  the  United  States  especially 
congratulate  the  States  of  Australia;  for 
Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  for  the  whole  people 
of  Australia,  said  that  they  looked  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States  as  a  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future  of  their  country.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  agreement  that  the 
men  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
been  laboring  in  the  interests  of  an  Aus- 
tralian federation  turned  constantly  in 
their  efforts  to  American  political  history. 


We  of  this  country  are  gratified  that  Can- 
berra has  been  built  on  the  design  of  an 
American  architect,  but  also  because  that 
architect  had  the  wisdom  to  include  in  his 
designs  of  the  Parliament  house  a  replica 
of  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster.  May  9,  from 
now  on,  will  rank  as  a  most  important  day 
in  the  history  of  Australia. 


THE  World  Peace  Foundation  of  40 
Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  announced  that  on  May  1 
Eaymond  Thomas  Rich,  recently  National 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation, has  been  chosen  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Edward  Cummings,  deceased. 
The  Advocate  of  Peace  is  pleased  to 
congratulate  the  World  Peace  Foundation 
upon  this  appointment  and  to  wish  for 
Mr.  Eich  every  success  in  his  important 
new  field. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

THE  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  gave  a  luncheon,  to 
which  Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  London,  was  invited  as  the  guest 
of  honor.  At  this  luncheon  Mr.  Hough- 
ton made  a  speech,  in  which  he  pleaded 
for  co-operation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, while  deprecating  the  idea  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance.  Another  speaker 
at  the  luncheon,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  took 
the  occasion  to  suggest  that  a  good  deal  of 
American  criticism  of  Britain  is  based 
on  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge.  He  re- 
ferred particularly  to  Senator  Borah,  to 
whom  he  extended  an  invitation  to  come 
to  Grreat  Britain.  This  incident  led,  later 
on,  to  a  rather  diverting  exchange  of  com- 
ment between  our  Chairman  of  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  and  his 
would-be  British  host. 

Ambassador  Houghton's  Speech 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Ambassa- 
dor Houghton  said: 

You  will  expect  me,  I  suppose,  to  say 
something  to  you  of  the  relations  between 
Britain  and  America.  I  find  this  always  dif- 
ficult. I  dislike,  frankly,  those  engaging 
phrases  which  seem  almost  inevitably  to 
offer  themselves  on  occasions  like  this.  I 
believe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world — its  peace,  its  happiness, 
its  general  well-being — depends  largerly,  and 
sometimes,  I  think,  altogether,  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sound  and  cordial  understand- 
ing between  the  British  and  American 
peoples.  In  fact,  I  may  go  even  farther.  I 
believe    that,    fundamentally,    the    basis    of 
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such  an  understanding  already  exists,  not 
because  of  any  marked  regard  or  liking  we 
may  or  may  not  feel  for  one  another's  ex- 
cellent qualities,  not  because  of  a  common 
language,  not  because  of  ties  of  blood,  but 
because,  being  what  we  are,  it  is  inevitable 
we  should  look  out  on  the  world  and  its  af- 
fairs from  very  much  the  same  point  of 
view. 

Our  immediate  interests,  of  course,  are  not 
always  identical.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
have  to  earn  their  living :  each  people  has  its 
own  special  interests  to  consider  and  pro- 
tect. But  I  do  believe  that  in  that  larger 
realm  of  affairs  which  necessarily  concerns 
and  involves  us  both  we  ought  to  find  a 
measure  of  agreement  easy.  We  certainly 
think  in  much  the  same  terms.  "We  have 
much  the  same  scale  of  values.  We  want 
the  same  kind  of  world.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, we  seek  the  same  kind  of  fu- 
ture. So  much,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  ac- 
cept without  hesitation  or  discussion.  And 
it  offers  us  an  opportunity  which,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  is  unique  in  human 
history.  We  have  no  need  to  discuss  so 
obvious  a  fact. 

The  question  for  us  to  consider  here  and 
at  home  is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
that  opportunity?  For  it  is  in  our  hands 
to  do  with  as  we  will.  We  may  make  much 
of  it,  or  we  may  make  little  of  it.  How  can 
we  use  it  best?  Now  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  no  possible  intention  of 
trying  to  answer  that  question.  I  doubt,  in 
deed,  if  it  can  be  answered,  except  gradually 
and  as  the  years  bring  us  increased  knowl- 
edge and,  we  may  hope,  a  greater  sympathy 
and  wisdom.  The  answer  to  it  will  depend 
far  more  upon  what  we  do  than  upon  what 
we  say.  But  perhaps  I  may  add  that,  in  my 
opinion,  even  now  a  little  more  patience,  a 
little  more  belief  in  one  another's  essential 
good  faith,  and,  above  all,  a  little  more  effort 
to  understand  the  difficult  problems  each 
people  is  facing  will  take  us  a  long,  long 
way. 

Of  one  fact  I  do  feel  sure.  Sir  Esme 
Howard,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington, I  was  glad  to  see,  emphasized  it  in 
an  address  the  other  day.  We  shall  do  well 
not  to  seek  to  develop  those  wholly  natural 
and  helpful  relations  between  the  British 
and  American  peoples  into  anything  like  an 
alliance.  The  idea  may  be  tempting;  that 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance  of  which  we  hear  from 
time  to  time  may  have  its  attractive  aspects. 


There  are  moments  when  it  may  seem  to 
offer  an  open  and  easy  way  to  obtain  results 
we  all  desire.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  the 
idea  to  be  wholly  false. 

To  bring  the  British-speaking  peoples  to- 
gether into  an  armed  and  exclusive  group, 
prepared,  if  need  be,  to  enforce  their  collec- 
tive will  by  force,  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
tend  neither  to  promote  peace  nor  to  assure 
our  mutual  security.  Its  result  would  only 
be  to  unite  all  the  rest  of  the  world  against 
us.  It  would  slowly,  perhaps,  but  very 
definitely,  make  an  end  of  peaceful  progress. 
It  would  turn  this  earth  of  ours  once  again 
into  an  armed  camp,  and  in  the  end  precisely 
what  we  sought  to  avoid — a  war — would 
result.  And  out  of  such  a  war,  we  may  be 
sure,  neither  honor  nor  safety  nor  profit  to 
any  people  could  possibly  emerge.  We  may 
have  to  fight  side  by  side  again  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past;  that  we  do  not  know. 
But  if  the  need  arises,  which  God  forbid,  let 
it  be  for  a  cause  and  for  a  reason  which 
brings  us  instinctively  together,  not  by  a 
calculated  arrangement  which  might  of 
itself  tend  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe 
we  dread. 

Aside  from  that  one  danger,  which  I  think 
the  soimd  common  sense  of  both  peoples 
makes  negligibly  remote,  I  can  see  only 
good — good  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world — 
in  a  closer  approach  between  the  British 
and  American  peoples.  There  are  many 
useful  agencies  at  work  to  promote  this 
approach.  I  need  hardly  enumerate  them 
here,  unless,  possibly,  to  emphasize  the 
work  of  the  English-speaking  Union,  which 
has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  Britain,  to  encourage  and 
develop  a  better  imderstanding. 

Lord  Derby's  Invitation  to  Senator  Borah 

Lord  Derby  devoted  his  remarks  princi- 
pally to  the  desirability  of  more  Ameri- 
cans visiting  Great  Britain  and  more 
British  visiting  the  United  States.  Turn- 
ing directly  to  Mr.  Houghton,  Lord  Derby 
said: 

I  wish,  sir,  gome  of  your  most  prominent 
citizens  not  occupying  real  official  positions 
would  pay  visits  to  this  coimtry.  And  par- 
don me  if  I  mention  one  particular  name. 
There  is  one  prominent  politician  in  America 
who  always  seems  to  think  that  we  are  the 
ogres  in  England  that  we  have  been  for  some 
years  painted  as  being,  not  only  in  America, 
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but  in  every  country  of  the  world.  Would 
you  allow  me,  sir,  through  you,  to  send  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  Senator  Borah  to 
come  and  stay — if  he  will  do  me  the  honor — 
as  long  as  he  likes  with  me,  and  I  will  take 
him  through  industrial  Lancashire. 

He  is  a  man  who  knows  industry  and 
knows  what  peace  means  to  industry.  And 
let  him  go  through  industrial  Lancashire, 
and  see  the  millions  that  are  dependent  on 
the  industry  of  that  county — millions  who 
recognize  that  peace  must  prevail  if  in- 
dustry is  to  flourish.  Then,  I  think,  he  will 
see  that  in  this  country  there  are  many 
millions  of  men  of  the  same  opinion  as  him- 
self in  thinking  that  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  send  this  invitation  to  him  in  all 
friendliness. 

Lord  Derby  added  that  he  felt  that  at 
this  moment  no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned that  would  help  in  some  way  to 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another,  and  that 
would  tend  to  banish  for  all  time  the  feel- 
ing that  the  people  of  this  country  were 
exercising  a  policy  of  grab. 

Senator  Borah's  Reply 

The  purport  of  Lord  Derby's  speech 
was  cabled  to  Senator  Borah  by  the  Man- 
chester Evening  News,  which  received  the 
following  reply : 

Replying  to  your  telegram,  I  do  not  need 
to  be  shown  that  the  English  i)eople  are 
not  ogres.  I  have  never  said  anything  of 
that  kind  and  never  thought  anything  of 
that  kind;  quite  the  opposite.  I  should  like 
to  know  upon  what  Lord  Derby  bases  his 
desire  to  enlighten  me  upon  this  particular 
subject.  I  appreciate  his  missionary  spirit, 
but  really  I  do  not  feel  in  need  of  his  gospel 
of  enlightenment. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  millions  in 
England  just  as  anxious  for  industrial  peace 
and  for  world  peace  as  Lord  Derby  indicates. 
I  have  no  doubt  their  enlightened  concep- 
tion of  industrial  justice  and  international 
justice  are  quite  as  exalted  as  Lord  Derby 
indicates. 

I  trust  they  will,  together  with  Lord  Der- 
by, exert  their  influence  along  these  lines 
on  their  government  in  the  Chinese  affair. 
China  is  going  to  be  the  acid  test  of  whether 
the  nations  which  have  been  preaching  peace 


want  peace;  which  have  been  preaching  in- 
ternational justice  want  international  jus- 
tice ;  whether  the  industrial  peace  which  we 
covet  for  our  own  people  is  to  be  extended  to 
other  peoples. 

I  would  really  like  to  visit  England,  and 
hope  I  may  find  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
My  mission,  however,  will  not  be  that  of 
hunting  wild  game  such  as  ogres,  but  to  see 
and  to  know  better  a  people  whose  highest 
encomium  is  that  of  always  having  been 
loyal  to  their  own  flag — an  attribute  which 
prevails  rather  strongly  in  the  United  States 
and  is,  I  think,  worth  preserving. 

Wm.   E.   Borah. 

Lord   Derby's    Comment 

Lord  Derby's  comment  on  Senator 
Borah's  reply  was  as  follows : 

My  invitation  to  Senator  Borah  was  made 
In  all  seriousness.  I  have  always  felt  that 
Senator  Borah  was  typical  of  that  section  of 
the  American  public  who  think  that  Great 
Britain  is  always  out  to  get  what  it  can  for 
itself,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others. 
I  may  be  entirely  misinformed,  and  I  con- 
fess that  my  only  information  is  derived 
from  abbreviated  newspaper  reports. 

If  I  am  wrong  I  apologize;  but,  right  or 
wrong,  I  should  be  much  honored  if  Senator 
Borah  would  pay  me  a  visit  at  Knowsley 
in  the  autumn,  and  I  would  undertake  that 
he  should  have  free  and  unfettered  communi- 
cation—at all  events  in  Lancashire — with 
representatives  of  all  three  parties  in  this 
State. 

I  have  not  the  honor  of  Senator  Borah's 
personal  acquaintance,  and  I  am  therefore 
consulting  the  American  Ambassador  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  way  in  which  to  send 
the  invitation ;  but  I  hope  Senator  Borah  will 
accept  this  from  me  as  being  a  public  invita- 
tion to  him  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  can  as- 
sure him  of  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

With  regard  to  arrangements  for  any  tour 
he  might  make,  that  must  be  left  for  me  to 
arrange  with  Senator  Borah  after  I  have 
ascertained  whether  he  will  accept  the  in- 
vitation and  how  much  of  his  time  he  can 
spare  to  spend  in  England. 

Kg  further  comment  on  the  matter  has 
yet  been  made  by  Senator  Borah. 
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PREMIER  POINCARE  ON 
FRENCH  FINANCE 

IN  a  speech  delivered  on  May  2  at  Bar- 
le-Duc,  Premier  Poincare  took  occa- 
sion to  review  the  current  financial  and 
political  condition  of  France.  The  speech 
was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
all  over  France,  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Faith  in   Country's  Destiny 

M.  Poincare  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  remarkable  improvement  in 
public  affairs  in  France  had  been  charac- 
terized as  miraculous.  It  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  rather  the  logical  result  of 
a  change  of  parliamentary  habits,  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  co-operation  for  the 
common  task  of  financial  rapprochement 
between  men  who,  on  account  of  their  po- 
litical differences,  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  one  another  as  adversaries.  The 
French  people  had  thus  realized  the  grav- 
ity of  the  danger  which  menaced  them. 

When  the  present  government  was  be- 
ing formed,  a  fall  in  the  franc  was  in 
progress  and  was  leading  to  imminent 
ruin.  Many  persons,  both  in  France  and 
abroad,  regarded  it  not  merely  with  resig- 
nation, but  as  affording  the  prospect  of 
base  gains,  without  refiecting  that  their 
transient  profits  would  soon  be  lost  in  a 
general  catastrophe.  In  other  quarters 
there  had  been  the  murmur  of  an  ill 
wind  of  pessimism,  as  financiers,  profes- 
sors, and  publicists  heralded  in  strident 
tones  the  tempest  which  must  overwhelm 
the  franc. 

The  treasury  was  steadily  emptying,  the 
deficit  increased  day  by  day.  They  were 
at  the  mercy  of  outside  circumstances,  and 
to  those  most  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
situation  it  had  seemed  so  desperate  that 
they  began  to  say,  "Knock  at  the  strang- 
er's door,  seek  credits  at  once,  even  at  the 
risk  of  entering  into  engagements  you 
cannot  fulfill."  He  had  refused  to  listen 
to  these  prophets  of  evil.  He  had  met 
their  like  in  the  war.  In  the  financial 
struggle  it  was  as  it  had  been  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  soil  of  France — the  first  con- 
dition for  success  had  been  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  the  country. 


Consolidation  of  Results 

Similarly,  M,  Poincare  continued,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  people  would 
courageously  accept  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary for  balancing  the  budget,  strengthen- 
ing the  revenue,  and  restoring  the  ex- 
change. These  sacrifices  would  be  heavy. 
They  would  take  the  form  partly  of  econ- 
omies in  administration  and  partly  of 
taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  and  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion, because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
raise  the  necessary  revenue  among  a  mi- 
nority. On  the  other  hand,  the  entire 
population  would  profit  from  the  im- 
provement.    This   was   clearly   apparent. 

The  budget  for  1926  was  the  first  since 
the  war  to  show  a  surplus.  That  of  1927 
had  been  balanced  and  it  had  carried  im- 
portant sums  earmarked  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  debt;  the  prudent  estimate  of 
receipts  had  been  demonstrated  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year,  and  on  the  firm 
basis  of  the  psychological  elements,  which 
had  perhaps  been  so  long  neglected,  the 
treasury  had  become  less  impoverished  and 
the  currency  sounder.  The  effect  of  these 
things  need  not  be  exaggerated  and  must 
also  not  be  misunderstood.  But  when  a 
State  wished  to  inspire  confidence,  par- 
ticularly when  it  had  a  large  floating  debt 
and  its  fate  depended  in  part  upon  public 
credit,  the  first  laws  to  which  it  must 
conform  were  those  of  honesty  and  good 
faith.  It  must  not  scare  the  lender;  it 
must  consider  its  engagements  sacred. 

It  was  the  task  of  Parliament  to  con- 
solidate these  results  in  framing  the 
budget  of  1928.  Whether  in  the  way  of 
revalorization  or  stabilization,  nothing  was 
possible  unless  the  budget  remained  bal- 
anced and  the  treasury  was  solvent.  With- 
out these  two,  stabilization  was  but  a  vain 
and  illusory  gesture,  and  for  his  own  part 
he  was  determined  not  to  connive  at  any 
vote  which  prejudiced  the  budget  equilib- 
rium so  painfully  achieved.  He  well 
recognized  that  the  task  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  always  thankless,  was  doubly 
so  in  a  period  preceding  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

M.  Poincare  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
position  of  the  State  towards  its  officials 
in  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  State  Employees  to  join  the 
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Confederation  Generale  du  Travail.  He 
made  it  clear  that  the  State  would  not 
tolerate  any  weakening  of  its  authority 
over  its  officials  or  any  interference  with 
its  own  prerogatives.  France,  he  declared, 
was  not  an  experimental  field  open  to 
Bolshevist  imperialism. 

Opposition  to  Protective  TariflF 

There  is  one  financial  measure  of  the 
Poincare  Government  which  has  aroused 
considerable  opposition.  It  is  the  new 
tariff  bill,  for  which  M.  Bokanowski,  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  is  demanding 
early  action  in  Parliament. 

The  most  formidable  protest  against  the 
bill  so  far  has  come  from  the  Committee 
of  Economic  and  Fiscal  Action,  a  power- 
ful organization  which  represents  general 
trade  interests,  exporters,  agriculturalists, 
consumers,  and  transport  companies.  The 
committee  has  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
which  it  calls  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  the  measure  and  the  precipitous  way 
in  which  it  has  so  far  been  dealt  with. 
The  bill,  which,  with  the  table  of  duties, 
forms  a  document  of  850  pages,  was  pub- 
lished on  March  4.  The  Customs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  has  since  then  ex- 
amined it  with  unusual  rapidity,  has  made 
it  even  more  protective  than  it  was,  and  is 
expected  to  have  its  report  ready  by  the 
end  of  this  week,  so  that  Parliament  can 
begin  to  debate  it  as  soon  as  it  reassembles. 
The  Committee  of  Economic  and  Fiscal 
Action  objects  strongly  to  this  haste  in 
dealing  with  a  measure  which  "will  have 
considerable  repercussion  on  our  social  life 
and  also  on  our  foreign  relations.  In 
particular,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
stronger  protection  which  it  accords  to 
important  classes  of  producers  wiU  result 
in  a  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing/' The  committee,  after  pointing  out 
that  a  certain  number  of  economic  groups 
have  already  protested  against  "the  exag- 
geration of  the  ultra-protectionist  tend- 
encies which  seem  to  have  inspired  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Customs  Committee  of  the 
Chamber,"  utters  its  own  warning  and  an- 
nounces that  it  has  prepared  "a  series  of 
extremely  well-documented  reports  show- 
ing the  serious  consequences  which  might 
result  from  a  hasty  vote  of  the  measure." 


CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS 

ON  APEIL  11  the  consular  represen- 
tatives in  Shanghai  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and 
Italy  called  in  a  body  at  the  Chinese  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Affairs  and  presented 
identic  notes  regarding  the  Nanking  out- 
rage. The  notes  were  received  by  Kuo 
Tai-chi,  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Bei  Tsung-chi,  the  local  Na- 
tionalist General,  on  behalf  of  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  was  away  from  the 
city. 

The  Demands  of  the  Powers 

The  note  contained  three  points :  First, 
the  Powers  demanded  adequate  punish- 
ment of  the  commanders  of  the  Chinese 
troops  responsible  for  the  murders  and 
injuries  to  foreigners  and  in  respect  of 
material  damage;  second,  they  demanded 
an  apology  in  writing  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Nationalist  armies, 
including  a  written  guarantee  that  the 
Nationalists  will  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  incidents;  third,  the  Powers  de- 
manded complete  reparation  in  respect  of 
personal  injuries  and  damaged  property. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  note  stated  that 
unless  the  Nationalist  authorities  demon- 
strate within  a  reasonable  time  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Powers  concerned  com- 
pliance with  the  terms,  the  Powers  will 
take  such  measures  as  they  consider  ade- 
quate. 

Immediately  following  his  meeting 
with  the  consuls  general,  Bei  Tsung-chi, 
the  Nationalist  chief  of  staff,  granted  an 
interview  to  press  correspondents  stating 
that  he  was  immediately  forwarding  the 
Powers'  note  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  that 
a  reply  will  shortly  be  forthcoming  from 
the  Nationalist  Government. 

Chen's  Reply  to  the  Note 

The  reply  to  the  note  was  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Nationalist  Government  by  its 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Eugene 
Chen.  In  his  reply  to  the  American  and 
the  British  notes,  Mr.  Chen  said  that  the 
warships  of  these  nations  "bombarded  de- 
fenseless Nanking."  Otherwise  the  reply 
to  the  five  Powers  was  identical.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  reply  to  the 
American  note : 
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Reparation. — The  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  make  good  all  damage 
to  the  American  consulate  in  Xanking  on 
the  ground  that,  whether  or  not  such 
damage  was  caused  by  northern  rebels  or 
by  others,  the  fact  remains  that  an  Ameri- 
can consulate  on  Chinese  territory  has 
been  violated. 

With  regard  to  reparations  for  personal 
injuries  to  nationals  of  the  United  States 
and  other  material  damage,  the  National- 
ist Government  is  prepared  to  make  rea- 
sonable reparations  except  in  cases  where 
it  is  definitely  proved  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  British  and  American  bombard- 
ment or  by  northern  rebels  or  by  agents 
provocateurs. 

Proposed  Inquiry. — The  demands  for 
the  adequate  punishment  of  the  com- 
manders of  Nationalist  troops  for  murder, 
injuries,  indignities,  and  material  dam- 
age assumes  the  guilt  of  the  Nationalist 
forces  capturing  Nanking,  While  this 
guilt  is  contradicted,  a  rigid  government 
inquiry  is  being  conducted  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  actual  facts,  and  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  proposes  that  the 
question  of  punishment  should  await  the 
findings  either  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  which  is  now  in 
progress  or  of  an  international  commis- 
sion of  inquiry. 

As  the  laws  of  the  nations  prohibit  the 
bombardment  of  cities  of  friendly  States, 
the  Nationalist  Government  proposes  that 
such  a  commission  of  inquiry  should  also 
investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  unfortified  city  of  Nan- 
king. 

Expression  of  Regret. — With  regard  to 
the  demand  for  an  apology  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Nationalist  forces, 
the  Nationalist  Government  proposes  that 
this  should  await  the  determination  of  the 
question  of  guilt. 

In  the  meantime  it  repeats  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  which  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  communicated  to  the  United 
States  Government  when  the  violation  of 
the  United  States  consulate  was  reported. 

Mr.  Chen's  reply  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Powers  and  a  new  note  is  being  prepared. 

Chiang  and  the  Communists 

In  the  meantime  the  conflict  between 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Han- 


kow Communists  reached  a  culminating 
point.  The  Hankow  Government  dis- 
missed Chiang  from  his  post  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Nationalist 
armies,  ordered  his  arrest,  and  directed 
other  Nationalist  generals  to  march 
against  him.  In  reply  to  this,  Chiang 
announced  his  separation  from  the  Han- 
kow Government  and  organized  a  moder- 
ate Nationalist  Government  of  his  own 
at  Nanking. 

Some  observers  in  China  believe  that 
Chiang's  break  with  the  Communists 
opens  the  way  for  an  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  Chang  Tso-lin.  Such  an 
understanding  is  probably  a  long  way  off, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  underground  con- 
versations have  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  Chiang's  policy  appears  to  be  to 
show  no  definite  friendliness  either  to 
the  north  or  to  the  foreigners  until  he 
has  brought  his  fight  with  the  extremists 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Russian  Supplies  for  China 

Documents  seized  at  the  Soviet  legation 
in  Peking  show  conclusively  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  been  supplying  the 
Nationalists  with  money  and  munitions. 
One  particularly  instructive  document, 
marked  "very  secret,"  is  a  statement  of 
the  munitions  delivered  to  the  first  Kuo- 
minchun  (Feng  Yu-hsiang's)  Army  dur- 
ing the  six  months  July  to  December, 
1925.  It  includes  24  big  guns,  90  ma- 
chine guns,  21,970  Eussian  rifles,  4,000 
Japanese  rifles,  22,000  shells,  18  million 
Pussian  S.  A.  cartridges,  two  million  S. 
A.  German  cartridges,  half  a  million  Jap- 
anese S.  A.  cartridges,  and  10,000  hand 
grenades  with  spare  parts  and  accessories. 
A  footnote  states  that  in  December,  1925, 
there  had  begun  to  arrive  at  Urga  for 
Feng  Yu-hsiang  from  Moscow  25,000 
rifles,  32  million  cartridges,  140  machine 
guns,  42  big  guns,  42,000  shells,  10,000 
hand  grenades,  5,000  swords,  10,000 
chemical  shells,  30,000  gas  masks,  ten 
flame-throwers,  six  aeroplanes,  and  certain 
minor  items.  All  the  munitions  men- 
tioned in  the  text  of  the  document  were 
delivered,  but  there  is  no  information  as 
to  the  consignments  mentioned  in  the 
footnote.  The  document  is  signed  "Kireff" 
and  dated  April  4,  1926. 
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These  deliveries  apparently  enabled 
Feng  successfully  to  attack  Tientsin  dur- 
ing this  period.  But  the  simultaneous 
defeat  of  Kuo  Sung-ling  (the  general  who 
rebelled  against  Chang  Tso-lin),  followed 
by  the  flight  of  Feng  into  Mongolia  and 
the  retirement  of  the  Kuominchun  from 
Peking,  probably  upset  the  plans  for  as- 
sisting Feng's  army  on  the  large  scale 
mentioned  in  the  footnote. 

Supplies  for  the  South 

Simultaneously  Moscow  was  busy  sup- 
plying the  southern  army,  and  in  a  draft 
telegram  signed  by  Egoroff,  the  Soviet 
military  attache  in  Peking,  dated  July  4 
and  addressed  to  General  Galents  at  Can- 
ton, it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
plies delivered  to  Canton  up  to  December 
was  $2,500,000  roubles.  The  supplies  con- 
sisted of  5,250,000  cartridges,  20  Max- 
ims, seven  mountain  guns,  7,000  shells, 
10,000  chemical  shells,  40  bomb-throwers, 
nine  aeroplanes,  and  sundries.  The 
greater  part  of  these  munitions  had 
already  been  sent  from  Vladivostok.  The 
Canton  Government  must  pay  immedi- 
ately for  their  transport  from  Vladivostok 
to  Canton.  It  was  necessary  to  insist  that 
Canton  make  payment  for  the  supplies 
already  delivered  or  to  be  delivered;  also 
the  dates  of  payment  were  to  be  fixed.  In 
future.  Canton  orders  would  be  executed 
as  far  as  possible,  but  only  for  cash  pay- 
ment. 

There  follows  another  message  from 
Egoroff  to  Borodin  at  Canton,  dated 
August  27,  which  stated  that  there  had  ac- 
cumulated at  Vladivostok  1,300,000  Hus- 
sion S.  A.  cartridges,  1,200,000  Japanese 
S.  A.  cartridges,  and  8,200  shells.  In  a 
week  there  would  have  been  accumulated 
7,000,000  German  S.  A.  cartridges,  8,000 
shells,  and  so  on.  The  cost  of  these  was 
payable  on  delivery.  The  message  con- 
cludes : 

(Communicate  immediately  about  situation 
on  the  Kiangsi-Fukien  frontier;  also  the  re- 
sult of  negotiations  about  the  going  over 
of  some  units  to  the  Nationalists. 

An  earlier  message  from  Egoroff  to 
Galents,  dated  June  15,  refers  to  the  time 
required  to  execute  orders,  queries  the 
arrangements  about  payment,  and  asks 
for  information  as  to  what  extent  the 
Nationalist  army  was  provided  with  mu- 


nitions and  the  distribution  of  divisions. 

A  financial  report  by  Egorofi',  dated 
October,  shows  to  the  credit  of  the  War 
Ministry,  remitted  through  the  Dal  Bank, 
33,877  gold  dollars,  and  among  the  items 
on  the  debit  side  shows  a  remittance  of 
14,800  gold  dollars  to  the  group  at  Can- 
ton, for  which  the  Dal  Bank's  aviso  is  at- 
tached. 

Kissenko,  chief  of  the  South  China  group 
at  Canton,  reporting  to  Comrade  Suvaroff, 
under  date  January  16,  1926,  makes  the 
following,  among  other,  statements: 
Chinese  generals  and  officers  are  not  only 
completely  ignorant  as  regards  the  art  of 
war,  but  are  also  unbalanced  in  other  re- 
spects. Even  common  routine  work  can 
yield  desirable  results  only  with  Russian  ad- 
visers. Their  moral  influence  on  officers  is 
beyond  doubt. 

EgoroiSf  writes  several  remarks  across 
this  document,  and  says  that  one  copy  is 
for  Karakhan  (then  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  China). 


FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  JAPAN 

ON  APRIL  22  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment declared  a  banking  moratorium. 
This  drastic  measure  was  the  culminating 
point  in  a  series  of  financial  disasters  in 
Japan,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  world 
was  directed  on  April  6  by  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance — that  of  the  suspension 
of  payment  by  the  great  firm  of  Suzukis. 
Suzukis  owed  huge  sums  to  the  Bank  of 
Formosa  (or  Taiwan),  some  estimates 
putting  the  total  amount  at  $150,000,000, 
and  that  bank  followed  the  firm.  The 
government  was  then  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  after  a  long  night  conference 
asked  for  a  special  ordinance  authorizing 
the  Bank  of  Japan  to  give  imconditional 
support  to  the  Bank  of  Formosa.  The  or- 
dinance was  refused  by  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  government  of  Mr.  "Wakatsuki  re- 
signed. The  new  Cabinet  was  forced  to 
intervene  with  a  still  more  drastic  meas- 
ure of  a  different  kind.  Financial  panic 
prevailed  and  in  the  capital  and  the  prov- 
inces there  was  a  severe  run  on  the  banks, 
several  of  which  closed  their  doors. 
Financial  Panic  Abating 
By  the  end  of  April  the  panic  abated 
considerably  and  confidence  began  to  re- 
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turn.  The  change  was  due  principally  to 
the  Bank  of  Japan''s  action  announcing 
that  it  was  prepared  to  make  advances  to 
any  bank,  irrespective  of  whether  there 
had  been  previous  transactions  between 
them.  In  preparation  for  such  possible 
advances  the  Bank  of  Japan  has  decided 
to  issue  as  new  currency  notes  of  50  and 
200  yen  denomination. 

An  authoritative  financial  observer  has 
described  the  recent  runs  on  the  banks  as 
"caused  almost  entirely  by  the  maddened 
psychology  of  the  general  public.'"  The 
same  Japanese  authority  declared  that  the 
amount  drawn  out  by  depositors  was 
"quite  insignificant/'  and  that  voluminous 
issue  of  banknotes  by  the  Bank  of  Japan 
during  the  period  of  panic  was  "due  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  city  banks  to  be  prepared 
for  possible  runs." 

With  a  view  to  keeping  up  the  rate  of 
the  yen  the  government  has  decided  to 
ship  10,000,000  yen  of  silver  bullion  to 
Shanghai  in  the  immediate  future. 

Two  Government  Measures 

The  Government  has  drafted  two  im- 
portant measures  which  it  has  presented 
to  the  Diet.  One  of  these  measures  deals 
with  the  guarantee  for  the  Bank  of 
Japan  against  possible  loss;  the  other, 
with  the  State  help  for  the  Taiwan  Bank. 


The  Bank  of  Japan  bill  is  drafted  along 
the  following  lines:  First,  it  will  apply 
mainly  to  losses  incurred  by  the  bank  after 
the  moratorium  has  expired.  Secondly,  it 
will  provide  for  the  removal  of  various 
limitations  on  securities  accepted  by  the 
Bank  of  Japan,  thus  facilitating  the  bank's 
acceptance  of  realty  and  other  immovable 
property  and  mortgages  as  security  for  ad- 
vances. Thirdly,  the  estimated  aid  to  the 
Bank  of  Japan  will  be  determined  shortly, 
but  the  final  figure  will  be  left  until  twelve 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  mora- 
torium. Fourthly,  the  Fifteenth  Bank 
and  other  private  banks  which  have  sus- 
pended business  will  be  given  the  special 
favor  of  applying  for  advances  from  the 
Bank  of  Japan. 

The  plan  for  the  Taiwan  Bank,  which 
closely  follows  the  late  government's 
scheme,  authorizes  the  Bank  of  Japan  to 
advance  200,000,000  yen  without  regard 
to  security,  and  government  bonds  to  that 
amount  will  be  given  to  the  Bank  of 
Japan.  The  government  is  determined  to 
maintain  Japanese  credit  abroad,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Taiwan  Bank's  foreign  obli- 
gations will  be  met.  It  is  proposed  that 
for  the  future  the  Taiwan  Bank  shall 
function  only  as  a  Japanese  industrial 
bank;  its  foreign  business  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and 
its  note  issue  by  the  Bank  of  Japan. 


THE  NINETY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

Held  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  Editor,  Room  613, 

Colorado  Building,  and  the  Cosmos  Club, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1927 


STENOGRAPHIC    REPORT    OF    THE 
MEETING 

THE  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to 
order  in  Eoom  613,  Colorado  Build- 
ing, at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  Hon.  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  the  President. 

The  following  were  present:  Hon. 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  President;  Dr. 
Arthur    Deerin    Call,    Secretary;    Hon. 


David  Jayne  Hill,  Hon.  Frank  White, 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Temple,  Mr.  Felix  M.  McWhirter,  and 
Mr.  Lacey  C.  Zapf. 

The  President  :  I  think  we  had  better 
begin.  Shall  we  have  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  ? 

Mr.  Call:  The  minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  a  year  ago  are  printed 
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and  in  your  hands.  The  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  do  not  appear 
in  that  document,  are  the  minutes  of  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  February  25,  which  I  will  read  as 
follows : 

MEETING   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   DIREC- 

TORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE 

SOCIETY 

February  25,  1927. 

The  meeting  was  convened  at  9.00  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green  presiding. 

Voted  that  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Call,  George  M. 
Maurice,  and  Lacey  C.  Zapf  be  empowered 
to  select  the  names  of  persons  to  be  ap- 
proached with  the  view  of  getting  them  to 
serve  as  Directors  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

(Signed)     A.  D.  Call,  Secretary. 

The  President:  You  have  referred 
to  the  98th  Annual  Eeport,  and  that  is 
for  last  year? 

Mr.  Call:  Yes,  sir. 

The  President:  Now,  the  announce- 
ments, such  as  are  to  be  made,  what  are 
they? 

Mr.  Call:  The  principal  announce- 
ment today  is  that  our  meeting  is  planned 
to  end  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Cosmos 
Club.  Brigadier  General  John  McAuley 
Palmer,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Staff  of  our  Army  for  longer 
than  any  other  man  living,  author  of  the 
new  book  entitled  "Statesmanship  or 
War,"  has  consented  to  be  present  and  to 
make  some  remarks.  Mr.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  in  his  speech  the  other  night  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  devoted  considerable  time  to 
General  Palmer^s  book,  referring  to  it 
very  highly.  Of  course,  everyone  here 
will  be  at  the  luncheon  at  1  oclock  today. 

Mr.  White:  I  have  been  a  little  bit 
leery  of  these  peace  organization  proposi- 
tions, and  I  hesitated  a  little  about  even 
taking  part  in  this  meeting,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  really  a  little  more  about  our 
organization.  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  able 
to  attend  the  luncheon  today,  because  I 
have  an  engagement  at  13.30  which  I  shall 
have  to  attend.  In  a  social  meeting,  es- 
pecially if  a  person  has  had  a  pretty  good 
limcheon,  he  is  liable  to  unburden  him- 
self a  little  and  teU  what  it  is  all  about. 


The  President:  Well,  we  shall  go 
over  that  some  this  morning,  probably. 
Could  you  not  be  present,  even  if  you  were 
late,  there  at  the  luncheon?  The  con- 
versational part  will  probably  be  after- 
wards, and  you  will  have  to  take  your 
luncheon  somewhere. 

Mr.  White  :  I  have  that  appointment 
at  12  :30,  and  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  get  through  until  close  to  three. 

The  President:  It  is  unfortunate  so 
many  of  our  directors  are  absent.  Dr. 
Green,  of  the  Eed  Cross,  is  down  in  the 
flood  district.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
active  directors.  Mr.  George  M.  Morris, 
who  is  almost  always  present,  has  a  pro- 
fessional engagement  in  New  England 
that  has  called  him  away.  Others,  Mr. 
Stanfield,  Dr.  Stocking,  and  the  rest, 
are  unavoidably  detained  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, we  shall  of  course  proceed.  The 
next  is  the  report  of  the  President. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society. 

Dear  Sirs:  Pursuant  to  the  provision 
of  Article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  which  requires 
that  the  President  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  his  work,  including  the  work  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  your  President  submits  respect- 
fully the  following  as  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1926-1927,  this  being  the 
ninety-ninth  year  of  the  history  of  this 
Society. 

Executive  Committee 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  held 
nine  regular  meetings  during  the  year. 
Minutes  of  each  of  these  meetings  have 
been  sent  regularly  to  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Arthur  Deerin 
Call  has  continued  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  as  Editor  of 
the  AvocATE  OF  Peace,  and  Mr.  Leo  Pas- 
volsky  has  served  as  Associate  Editor.  Miss 
Louise  Anderson  has  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer.  On 
January  15,  1927,  Mr.  Lacey  C.  Zapf  was 
made  Business  Manager  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Smalley  was 
named  as  his  assistant.  The  names  of 
all  our  officers  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 
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The  Finances  of  the  Society 

During  the  fiscal  year  1926-1927  the 
following  persons  contributed  from  $5.00 
to  $250.00  to  the  work  of  the  Society : 

George  G.  Barker,  F.  E.  Barrows,  A.  T. 
Bell,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Brayton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Brewer,  Fred  Britten,  Miss  B.  G.  Brooks,  J.  I, 
Buchanas,  David  S.  Carll,  Emanuel  Celler,  J. 
Wilkinson  Clapp,  Miss  Alberta  J.  Cromble, 
Frederic  Cunningham,  R.  H.  Dana,  Melville 
Dewey,  FranklinW.  Fort,  Sidney  J.  Freiberg, 
William  P.  Gest,  Miss  Ada  H.  Hersey,  Miss 
Eleanor  Maude  Hicklin,  Mrs.  Isabel  How- 
land,  George  H.  Judd,  Joseph  Lee,  William 
H.  Luden,  James  McGrath,  John  J.  Mc- 
Swain,  Miss  Anna  G.  Matson,  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Mills,  Henry  C.  Morris,  William  A.  Oldfield, 
L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Louis  Prag,  Jackson  H. 
Ralston,  H.  G.  Ramsberger,  George  E.  Rob- 
erts, Adolph  Sabath,  E.  J.  Siller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isaac  Sprague,  Theodore  Stanfield,  Rev. 
G.  V.  Stryker,  S.  W.  Sturgis,  Henry  W.  Tem- 
ple, S.  H.  Thorndike,  William  Thum,  George 
Holden  Tinkham,  J.  A.  Tufts,  William  O. 
Tufts,  William  H.  Tuthill,  M.  J.  Van  Swer- 
ingen,  William  C.  Warren,  George  W.  White. 

The  budget  of  our  Society  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  First,  the  Department  of 
Home  Office;  second,  the  Department  of 
Field  Work;  third,  the  Department  of 
Publications.  The  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Office  for  the  year  1926- 
1927  provided  for  an  expenditure  of 
$15,500.  The  amount  actually  spent  in 
this  department  for  the  year  May  1,  1926, 
to  May  1,  1927,  was  $18,666.78. 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Field 
Work  provided  for  an  expenditure  of 
$1,800.  The  amount  spent  in  this  de- 
partment for  the  year  May  1,  1926,  to 
May  1,  1927,  was  $500. 

The  budget  provided  for  an  expenditure 
of  $8,200  in  the  Department  of  Publica- 
tions. For  the  printing  and  mailing  of 
the  AvocATE  OF  Peace  $7,886.93  was 
spent  for  the  year  May  1,  1926,  to  May  1, 
1927.  For  the  same  period  $164.75  was 
spent  for  printing  and  distribution  of 
various  pamphlets,  and  $528.25  was  spent 
for  the  printing  of  cards,  envelopes,  etc. 
The  total  amount  spent  under  this  depart- 
ment for  the  year  was  $8,579.93. 

The  budget  provided  for  an  expenditure 
of  $25,500  for  the  year.  The  total  amount 
spent  was  $27,746.71.  This  excess  of  ex- 
penditures is  due  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Business  Manager  and  his  assistant, 
neither  of  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
budget.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Society 


has  operated  with  the  lowest  possible  ex- 
pense for  the  year. 

The  reserve-fund  investments,  May  1, 
1927,  totaled  $9,000. 

The    Permanent    Peace    Fund 

Once  again  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the 
debt  the  American  Peace  Society  owes  to 
the  labor  and  foresight  of  the  Reverend 
George  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  who,  as  agent, 
secretary,  and  editor  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  for  a  generation,  founded  the  Per- 
manent Peace  Fund. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace 
Fund  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  May 
of  each  year.  After  this  meeting  an  ac- 
counting is  made  to  the  American  Peace 
Society  of  the  income  received  by  the 
Trustees  from  real  estate,  bonds,  stock, 
etc.,  and  of  the  expenses  in  connection 
therewith.  A  check  is  then  mailed  to  this 
Society  covering  the  net  income  from  the 
fund.  This  amount  last  year  was 
$7,206.96. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  this  fund  it  was  voted  that  a 
committee  of  one  be  appointed  to  go  to 
Washington  and  visit  the  American  Peace 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
just  what  the  Society  is  doing  in  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  Reverend  Horace  H. 
Leavitt,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  was 
appointed.  He  visited  the  Society  in 
April.  He  reports  that  the  fund  is  grow- 
ing in  value. 

Your  President  suggests  that  the 
Trustees  of  this  Permanent  Peace  Fund 
should  be  thanked  by  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, not  only  for  their  continued  care- 
ful attention  to  this  trust  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Beckwith,  but  for  their  uniform  faith- 
fulness and  courtesy  in  the  matter. 

Your  President  also  suggests  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  Dr.  George  W. 
White,  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  for  his 
counsel  and  guidance  in  our  financial 
matters. 

Board  of  Directors 

The  President  is  grieved  to  report  the 
death  of  one  of  the  Directors  and  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society,  the 
Honorable  William  B.  McKinley. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  constituted 
as  follows : 
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"The  President  (ex  officio),  Secretary 
{ex  officio),  Treasurer  {ex  officio),  Execu- 
tive Committee  {ex  officio),  and  forty-eiglit 
other  Directoi*s,  duly  elected  and  accredited 
at  the  ninety-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1922." 

Never  have  all  the  States  had  representa- 
tives on  our  Board.  Since  the  employ- 
ment of  our  new  Business  Manager,  Mr. 
Lacey  C.  Zapf,  the  following  Directors, 
representing  their  respective  States,  have 
been  added: 

E.  T.    Meredith Iowa 

F.  M.  McWhirter Indiana 

William  Allen  White Kansas 

E.   P.   Morrow Kentucky 

C.  H.  Howard Missouri 

Col,  Frank  White North  Dakota 

C.   L.   Hyde,   Sr South  Dakota 

J.  J.  Esch    Wisconsin 

Frank  W.  Mondell Wyoming 

The  thirty-one  States  still  unrepre- 
sented on  our  Board  are  as  follows: 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  your  officers  to  get 
a  Director  from  each  of  these  States  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Work  of  the  Main  OflSce 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  to  organize  and  to  co- 
ordinate branch  societies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  At  that  time  we  had  a 
number  of  affiliated  societies.  In  the  light 
of  our  experience  with  that  method  of 
work,  we  are  not  convinced  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  take  it  up  again.  We  are  find- 
ing it  better  to  confine  our  major  labors 
to  one  place.  This  is  the  main  office  of 
the  American  Peace  Society.  Of  course, 
the  burden  of  this  work  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Dr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  and  Editor  of  its 
magazine,  having  just  ended  his  twenty- 


first  year  of  official  connection  with  the 
Society  and  his  twelfth  year  as  Secretary 
and  Editor.  During  the  year  he  has  been 
chosen  again  to  serve  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union;  he  has  seen  come 
from  the  press  his  new  volume  "Our 
Country  and  World  Peace,''  containing 
his  six  addresses  before  the  Estes  Park 
Conference  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  Colorado,  during  July, 
1926 ;  he  has  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Study  Commissions  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations  during  August  and 
September  last,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
He  received  an  LL.  D.  degree  from  How- 
ard University  in  June,  1926.  He  has 
continued  as  Editor  of  the  Society's  maga- 
zine. I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Dr. 
Call's  faithful  and  able  services  to  the 
traditions  of  this  Society. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Deerin  Call  has  continued 
during  the  year  her  efficient  and  unselfish 
work  as  the  Society's  Librarian.  Under 
her  direction,  451  items  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  during  the  year.  Includ- 
ing 159  books  in  French,  130  in  German 
and  33  in  other  languages,  but  excluding 
pamphlets,  current  magazines,  atlases, 
dictionaries,  and  cyclopedias,  the  Library 
contains  today  3,506  volumes.  The  Li- 
brary contains  234  bound  magazines.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  Librarian  has  secured 
also  a  number  of  old  publications,  many 
of  them  of  historical  importance  and  long 
out  of  print.  Among  these  are  copies  of 
the  "Friend  of  Peace,"  "The  Calumet," 
and  the  "Advocate  of  Peace,"  all  prior  to 
1839;  there  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter 
of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  dated 
1816;  there  are  two  addresses  before  the 
Hartford  Peace  Society — one  of  1829  and 
the  other  of  1831.  The  Librarian  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  bound  volume  of 
"The  Christian  Mirror'  from  August, 
1825,  to  August,  1827,  complete,  in  which 
many  of  William  Ladd's  articles  on  peace 
were  first  published. 

The  Directors  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Library  contains  "A 
Memoir  of  William  Ladd,  'The  Apostle  of 
Peace,'  by  John  Hemmenway,  a  second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  Mr. 
Hemmenwa/s    own    handwriting.     This 
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edition  has  never  been  published  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds. 

A  recent  evidence  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  American  Peace  Society  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "Bibliographical  List  of 
Official  and  Unofficial  Publications  Con- 
cerning the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice/'  reprinted  from  the  Court's 
Second  Annual  Eeport,  with  a  preface  by 
Jacob  ter  Muellen,  Librarian  of  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague,  containing  many 
references  to  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

The  Society's  Centenary  Celebration 

Your  Directors  are  aware  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  to  celebrate  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  next  year,  the 
Society  having  been  founded  May  8,  1828. 

Such  a  celebration  should  be  headed  by 
a  committee  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  throughout  our  country. 
It  pleases  me  to  report  that  the  Honorable 
Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  kindly  agreed  to  serve  as  Hon- 
orary Chairman  of  such  a  committee. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Maine  have  al- 
ready shown  marked  interest  in  this 
coming  celebration.  The  nature  of  this 
interest  is  set  forth  in  the  following  self- 
explanatory  resolution,  which  unani- 
mously passed  both  houses  in  March  last. 

Wherkas,  William  Ladd,  known  in  this 
country  and  abroad  as  The  Apostle  of  Peace, 
was  to  the  cause  of  a  law-governed  world 
what  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  of  Maine  was 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  to  the 
abolition  of  human  slavery,  what  John  Neal 
of  Maine  was  to  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, what  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  of  Maine 
was  to  the  advancement  of  prison  reform, 
what  Neal  Dow  of  Maine  was  to  the  cause 
of  temperance; 

Whebeas,  William  Ladd  was  bom  May 
10,  1778; 

Whereas,  William  Ladd  founded  the 
American  Peace  Society,  May  8,  1828; 

Whereas,  William  Ladd  did  his  major 
work  for  peace  between  nations  while  living 
for  nearly  thirty  years  in  Minot,  in  the  State 
of  Maine; 

Whereas,  The  American  Peace  Society, 
which  William  Ladd  founded,  with  its  head- 


quarters now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  plans  to 
celebrate  in  May,  1928,  the  one-hundredth- 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Ladd's  birth  and 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  So- 
ciety's organization;  be  it  ResoVved  hy  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maine  by  this  joint 
resolution  of  their  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate,  That  they  heartily  endorse  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Peace  Society  thus 
to  recall  and  to  honor  the  memory  and  serv- 
ices of  William  Ladd; 

That  this  legislature  respectfully  request 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  express 
to  the  American  Peace  Society  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  of  Maine  for  its  purpose 
thus  to  honor  its  illustrious  former  citizen, 
and  to  do  what  he  may  consider  lawfully 
proper  to  aid  such  efforts ; 

That  the  Governor  of  the  State  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee  from  the 
most  distinguished  residents  of  the  State,  to 
include  the  presidents  of  Bowdoin,  Colby  and 
Bates  Colleges,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  such  others  as  he  may  deem  wise, 
to  aid  in  such  a  commemoration: 

That  the  American  Peace  Society  be  in- 
vited to  hold  these  centennial  and  sesquicen- 
tennial  exercises  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
State  of  Maine; 

And  that  this  resolution  be  given  the 
widest  publicity,  to  the  end  that  the  interest 
and  support  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  Maine, 
especially  of  her  boys  and  girls,  may  be  en- 
listed in  this  most  worthy  memorial  celebra- 
tion. 

A  number  of  cities  have  asked  this  So- 
ciety to  hold  its  celebration  within  their 
gates.  This  includes  such  cities  as  To- 
ronto, Canada;  New  York;  Philadelphia; 
Cleveland,    Ohio;   and   Portland,   Maine. 

It  is  believed  that  the  celebration  might 
weU  devote  itself  to  a  consideration  as 
some  such  tropic  as  "Our  Country's  Con- 
tributions to  the  Peace  of  the  World." 

In  my  talk  with  President  Coolidge  I 
stated  that  perhaps  the  strongest  urge 
from  any  place  has  been  for  Portland, 
but  I  think  we  both  agreed  that  that  was 
so  far  from  the  center  of  things  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  President  to  at- 
tend the  meeting. 

Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  that  subject  of  the 
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centennial  celebration.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  must  be  decided  is  a  place  of 
holding  it.  In  many  respects  I  would 
think  Washington  is  a  favorable  place; 
but,  as  you  all  know,  Washington  believes 
that  it  has  a  sort  of  advantage  as  a  meet- 
ing place  for  civic  and  other  gatherings, 
and  there  is  less  attention  and  aid  given 
to  such  a  gathering  than  in  some  other 
cities.  I  think  Cleveland  will  make  a 
strong  effort  to  get  the  meeting.  Phila- 
delphia I  have  not  heard  from  recently, 
but  is  it  a  convention  board,  or  what  is  it, 
that  is  seeking  to  have  the  meeting  held 
there  ? 

Mr.  Call  :  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  think,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Zapf:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  convention  board,  the  Mayor,  and  the 
Hotel  Association. 

The  President  :  What  is  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  anxiety,  if  I  may  call  it 
such,  or  desire,  as  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York? 

Mr.  Zapf:  There  is  more  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  greatest  interest  seems  to 
have  been  manifested  by  Cleveland  and 
Toronto  thus  far. 

The  President:  I  do  not  think  it 
would  do  to  hold  it  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Zapf:  They  are  on  quite  an  active 
campaign  for  it. 

The  President:  If  it  is  held  in  To- 
ronto, there  is  one  point  about  that.  It 
would  stress  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  There  would 
be  that  advantage  in  regard  to  it,  and  it 
is  a  place  fairly  central.  You  would  say 
Cleveland  and  Toronto  had  shown  the 
greatest  interest? 

Mr.  Zapf:  Yes,  sir. 

The  President:  That  question  of  lo- 
cation is  one  that  ought  to  be  decided 
at  an  early  date.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  society  in  the  United  States  upon 
which  a  stronger  eulogy  could  be  expressed 
than  upon  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Organized  in  1828,  it  has  continued  during 
100  years  its  effort  for  arbitration  and 
peace  among  nations.  Among  its  promi- 
nent members  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  were  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
was  a  member  of  its  Executive  Committee 
as  well  as  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
speech  of  Charles  Sumner  on  peace,  which 


is  regarded  as  a  standard  oration  on  the 
subject,  was  delivered  before  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society.  William  E.  Channing 
was  closely  associated  with  the  Society. 
Joseph  Storey,  the  jurist,  was  very  much 
interested  in  it;  and  then  from  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  such  as  William 
Wirt  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  same 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  later  years 
by  a  number  of  very  prominent  men. 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  very  ardent 
friend,  I  may  say,  of  this  Society,  and 
other  public  men  have  served  on  its  Board 
of  Directors.  Its  activity  has  been  well 
defined.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  an 
ultra-pacifist  organization. 

I  occupied  the  position  of  President 
from  1911  to  1915.  I  withdrew  in  1915 
because  of  some  political  connections  at 
that  time;  but  during  those  four  years  I 
found  it  necessary,  in  presiding  at  the  an- 
nual meetings,  which  were  rather  largely 
attended,  to  repress,  as  best  I  could,  cer- 
tain sentiments  looking  toward,  I  might 
almost  say,  a  policy  of  non-resistance. 
Peace  with  justice  has  been  the  corner- 
stone of  this  Society.  We  have  promoted 
in  every  possible  way  the  framing  of 
treaties  of  arbitration.  We  have  favored  a 
world  court,  with  proper  reservations.  We 
have  especially  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of 
the  codification  of  international  law.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  development  of 
international  law — the  codifications  of 
such  principles  as  already  exist  and  the 
framing  of  new  ones — is  a  most  important 
step  toward  peace.  The  Society,  by  com- 
munication with  legislative  bodies,  by 
seeking  to  exercise  its  influence  in  the 
framing  of  treaties  and  their  ratification, 
has  been  in  touch  with  public  affairs ;  that 
commenced  as  long  ago  as  in  the  forties, 
when  one  of  the  first  petitions  for  the 
settlement  of  international  difficulties  by 
arbitration  was  brought  forward  by  this 
Society. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Call,  and  others,  in 
co-operation  with  other  members  of  the 
Society,  have  framed  propositions  per- 
taining to  legislation.  They  have  ap- 
peared before  congressional  committees, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  work  has 
been  the  publication  of  its  periodical,  the 
Advocate  of  Peace.  That  publication, 
as  a  New  York  lawyer  expressed  himself 
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to  me  a  few  days  ago — a  leading  New 
York  lawyer — is  far  and  away  the  best 
^.  publication  on  international  affairs  that  is 
published  in  this  country.  Dr.  Call  is  the 
Editor  and  Mr.  Pasvolsky  is  the  Assistant, 
and  I  suppose  they  are  furnished  items 
by  a  great  many  others.  It  has  copies 
of  treaties  made,  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  League  of  Nations,  steps  look- 
ing toward  peace  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  comment  on  international  movements. 
I  can  name,  perhaps,  two  periodicals  in 
the  country  that  have  some  comparison 
with  it:  The  Journal  of  International 
Law,  which,  however,  is  a  publication  for 
international  lawyers,  with  rather  a  lim- 
ited circulation ;  and  a  publication  recently 
established  in  New  York  City,  called 
Foreign  Affairs.  That  is  a  publication 
that  I  rate  next  to  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  But  it  is  altogether  different. 
That  maintains  the  disposition  that  all 
phases  of  international  questions  should 
be  presented.  For  instance,  in  one  of  the 
recent  issues  it  had  an  article  by  Presi- 
dent Calles  of  Mexico  sustaining  the  poli- 
cies of  Mexico  in  recent  years.  That, 
furthermore,  is  a  quarterly  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent type  from  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 
It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  circula- 
tion of  this  periodical  be  increased.  It 
goes  now  to  colleges  and  is  used,  I  may 
claim,  as  a  kind  of  a  text-book  by  a 
great  many  who  are  considering  the  sub- 
ject. In  addition  to  that,  it  is  desired 
that  there  shall  be  a  department  here 
which  shall  keep  track  of  conditions  in 
different  parts  of  the  world — in  the 
United  States,  of  course,  first  of  all ;  Latin 
America,  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
possessions,  continental  Europe,  and  the 
Far  East.  It  is  possible,  in  view  of  the 
touch  that  the  Secretary  and  officers  of 
this  organization  have  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  with  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  here,  to  obtain  information  on 
these  subjects,  perhaps,  more  readily  than 
any  publication  in  the  country. 

We  are,  of  course,  now  engaged  in  not 
merely  increasing  the  membership  and  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  the  Advocate 
OF  Peace,  but  in  providing  an  endowment. 
Between  now  and  the  8th  of  May  next  year 
a  very  active  campaign  will  be  conducted 
in  that  behalf.     Any  organization  which 


seeks  an  endowment  or  seeks  further  funds 
labors  under  this  very  considerable  disad- 
vantage, that  there  are  so  many  colleges 
and  different  institutions  that  are  now 
seeking  to  enlarge  their  endowments  that 
it  is  a  difficult  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  those  of  means  to  contribute  to  worthy 
objects  surpassing  anything  that  has  ever 
existed  before,  and  we  have  some  hopeful 
prospects  in  that  regard. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
added  expenses  of  the  organization  in  the 
coming  year  in  the  conduct  of  this  cam- 
paign. That  is  one  of  our  main  immedi- 
ate tasks  to  be  performed.  I  think  there 
is  a  feeling  in  this  Society  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  one  organization  which  has  main- 
tained a  consistent  record  through  a 
hundred  years  in  the  advocacy  of  arbitra- 
tion and  peace  and  international  good 
will,  without  indulging  in  any  phantasies 
or  futile  operations,  which  are  sure  to 
fail,  and  I  look  for  a  great  future  for  it. 
I  think  the  world  just  now  is  consider- 
ing as  never  before  the  subject  of  peace. 
There  are  international  meetings.  There 
is  a  burning  appreciation  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  of  the  fact  that  victor  and  van- 
quished suffer  in  an  equal  degree  or  in  a 
similar  degree,  and  a  realization  that  there 
is  a  better  way  of  settling  controversies 
between  nations  than  by  war.  For  this 
reason  this  Society  desires  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  country  for  co-operation,  for 
financial  support,  and  we  desire  the  assist- 
ance of  you  gentlemen  who  are  joining  as 
Directors  from  your  respective  States  in 
that  regard,  not  wishing  to  impose  upon 
you  any  undue  burden,  but  hoping  that 
you  have  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
and  that  you  will  co-operate  with  us  in 
that  regard;  for  there  is  no  movement, 
national  or  international,  which  deserves 
more  attention  or  more  commendation  or 
active  support  than  efforts  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

If  another  war  should  occur,  no  one  can 
tell  what  its  awful  consequences  would  be. 
It  is  for  all  those  of  advanced  thought, 
who  have  the  real  welfare  of  our  own 
country  and  other  countries  at  heart,  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  inaugurate  an 
era  of  peace  and  co-operation. 
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The  next  in  the  order  of  business  is  the 
Secretary's  report.     Dr.  Call. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  our  Society's  Constitution, 
your  Secretary  submits  his  report  for  the 
year  ending  April  30,  1927.  Since  Presi- 
dent Burton  has  reported  and  our  Busi- 
ness Manager,  Mr.  Zapf,  will  report  still 
more  fully  the  business  aspects  of  our 
Society,  your  Secretary  will  call  attention 
especially  to  something  of  the  nature  of 
his  efforts  during  the  year  to  meet  the 
purposes  and  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

Certain  Difficulties  in  the  Way 

The  year  has  marked  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  our  country's  entrance  upon  the 
war  of  1914-18.  Many  observers  have 
expressed  themselves  as  disheartened  and 
disillusioned  because  the  ideals  widely 
heralded  a  decade  ago  seem  so  far  from 
realization.  They  point  to  the  evidences 
of  coercion  by  a  number  of  great  Powers 
against  China;  to  our  troubles  with  Mex- 
ico and  Nicaragua ;  to  our  failure  to  com- 
pose the  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru 
over  their  respective  rights  in  Tacna- 
Arica;  to  the  threats  of  Communism,  not 
only  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  but 
in  our  own  hemisphere;  to  the  criticisms 
of  parliaments  and  the  rise  of  dictators; 
to  the  threatened  breakdown  of  the  spirit 
of  Locarno,  in  relations  between  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  as  regards  Albania;  to 
the  apparent  breakdown  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  for  the  Eeduction  of  Arma- 
ments; to  the  peril  of  disruption  of  the 
League  of  Nations  due  primarily  to  the 
apparent  inherent  conflict  between  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  a  conflict  stressed  by  Ger- 
many, now  a  member  of  the  League;  to 
the  irreconcilable  views  of  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  on  the  other,  especially 
as  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice;  to  the  divergent  interests 
of  minority  groups,  particularly  within 
the  newly  organized  political  units  of  the 
world;  to  the  continuing  suspicions, 
hatreds,  and  fears  between  many  of  the 
States  of  Europe.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  discouraging  difiiculties  confront- 


ing thoughtful  men  and  women  concerned 
to  do  away  with  the  methods  of  war. 

The  difficulty  runs  deeper.  The  very 
people  most  actively  concerned  to  end  the 
war  system  are  themselves  often  in 
marked  disagreement.  The  task  of  end- 
ing wars  between  nations  is  sadly  handi- 
capped by  these  differences  between  the 
peace  workers.  It  is  a  pathetic  thing 
that  the  cause  of  peace  is  so  obscured  by 
its  friends.  The  reason  for  it  seems  to 
be  rooted  in  divergent  philosophical  con- 
ceptions. 

Extremists  are  very  active.  It  is  prob- 
ably well  that  they  are.  International  as 
well  as  all  other  human  progress  seems 
to  have  been  due  largely  to  the  attrition 
of  opposing  views,  themselves  often  ex- 
treme and  wholly  unsound.  There  prob- 
ably is  little  logical  defense  for  the  ex- 
treme pacifist,  with  his  theoretical  belief 
in  an  unworkable  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance; or  for  the  extreme  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  brute  force  as  the  only  safe- 
guard of  a  nation''s  integrity.  Some- 
where between  these  two  extremes,  if  phil- 
osophy has  any  contribution  to  make  to 
right  thinking,  must  lie  the  solution  of 
man's  major  problem,  the  problem  of  war. 
The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
is  modified  by  this  principle.  It  has  been 
so  throughout  the  last  year. 

But  the  difficulties  facing  the  work  are 
not  so  easily  explained.  They  are  not  so 
simple.  Even  between  these  extremes 
the  shades  of  opinion  seem  well-nigh  in- 
finite. There  is  a  type  of  person  who 
appreciates  the  desire  for  peace,  but  who 
believes  that  wars  cannot  end  any  more 
than  plagues,  floods,  famines,  and  fires 
can  be  made  to  cease ;  that  wars  seem,  like 
them,  to  be  expressions  of  the  Divine  will. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  national  groups 
are  non-moral  if  not  immoral  in  nature; 
indeed,  that  groups  of  persons  are  never  as 
ethical  as  the  individuals  composing  them. 
Even  the  individuals  are  torn  between 
confidence  in  and  fear  of  their  fellows. 
Social  beings  are  but  admixture  of  virtues 
and  vices.  Knowing  this,  men  succumb 
easily  to  fears.  This  seems  to  be  the 
nature  of  man.  If  this  be  true  of  in- 
dividual men,  it  is  the  more  so  of  groups. 
Conflicts  ending  in  war  are,  therefore,  it 
is  argued,  inevitable. 
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Going  a  bit  further  into  the  matter, 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  groups, 
including  nations,  cannot  base  their  poli- 
cies upon  trust  and  confidence,  because 
trust  and  confidence  by  one  group  will  not 
generate  trust  and  confidence  in  another 
unless  this  trust  and  confidence  be  sacri- 
ficial, unless  they  show  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  group  to  give  up  some- 
thing, to  share  in  the  troubles  of  the 
other,  even  to  the  point  of  equalizing  at 
least  in  a  measure  unequal  advantages. 
These  things  groups  will  never  do;  there- 
fore conflicts  are  inevitable.  It  is  argued 
that  nations  will  not  give  up  their  rights, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  no  hope  for 
trust  and  confidence,  the  only  basis  of  an 
enduring  peace. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  civilization 
is  in  a  moral  chaos.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  variously  stated  and  interpreted. 
For  example.  Dr.  Eeinhold  Niebuhr, 
writing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May, 
1927,  stated  it  thus :  "Inter-group  rela- 
tionships are  increasingly  becoming  more 
important  than  intra-group  relationships, 
without  becoming  as  moral."  This,  if 
true,  is  most  discouraging,  especially  for 
the  United  States,  because  our  country, 
basking  in  economic  power  and  luxury, 
with  our  tariffs  and  immigration  policies, 
is  inciting  envy  and  fear,  and  we  may  be 
contributing  to  the  moral  chaos.  Our 
peace  policies  may  not  be  sufficiently  sacri- 
ficial to  be  helpful  or  hopeful.  Our  eco- 
nomic and  military  resources,  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  share  them  unselfishly,  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  peace  program 
which  we  may  appear  to  support.  What- 
ever our  professions  may  be,  as  long  as  our 
unequal  advantages  continue,  we  shall  be 
feared.  Being  feared,  we  shall  have  to 
maintain  military  force  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve such  advantages  as  we  possess. 
What  is  true  of  us  is  equally  true  for  the 
other  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Thus, 
it  is  held,  the  moral  chaos  is  quite  com- 
plete, and  all  plans  for  establishing  a 
permanent  peace  between  nations  as  now 
ordered  are  simply  chimerical. 

Belief  in  these  things  is  undoubtedly 
the  reason  for  certain  highly  intellectual 
but  extreme  "pacifists."  Indeed,  if  these 
things  be  true,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disprove  in  logic  the  philosophy  of  the 
non-resistant.  Granted  that  nations  are 
immoral,  granted  that  the  problem  is  to 


make  them  moral,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  reform  must  begin  with  the 
disassociation  of  the  reformer  from  the 
immoral  nation,  and  the  showing  by  the 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  of  certain  advantages 
which  the  reformer  may  possess,  how 
the  immoral  government  should  conduct 
itself. 

Reaction  to  These  Problems 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  un- 
aware of  this  logic  of  the  extremist.  It 
does  not,  however,  accept  his  premises. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  accept  his  conclu- 
sions. Surely  the  injustices  of  war  are 
not  of  Divine  origin.  Trust  and  confi- 
dence are  not  idle  dreams.  Groups,  in- 
cluding States,  are  often  moral.  They 
frequently  express  their  morality  in  prac- 
tical ways.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  given  evidence  of  their  morality 
along  three  thousand  miles  of  unprotected 
boundary  for  over  a  century.  The  free- 
ing of  Cuba,  the  building  up  of  the 
Philippines,  the  return  of  the  Boxer  In- 
demnity money  to  China,  the  arbitration 
of  many  international  disputes,  the  ef- 
forts to  settle  the  Tacna-Arica  disputes, 
all  by  our  own  Government,  were  not 
wholly  devoid  of  morality.  Throughout 
her  remarkable  history  in  world  affairs. 
Great  Britain  has  frequently  behaved  with 
conspicuous  morality.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  France;  indeed,  of  probably 
every  other  nation  of  the  world.  It  is 
unjust,  therefore,  to  condemn  the  family 
of  nations  as  a  moral  chaos. 

The  American  Peace  Society  accepts 
the  fact  that  any  hopeful  work  in  behalf 
of  a  peaceable  settlement  between  States 
must  be  done  with  the  co-operation  of 
States;  that  it  is  good  judgment  to  work 
as  best  it  can  with  those  primarily  and 
concretely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  Perhaps  somebody  should 
hen-peck  the  Government.  Ill-tempered 
jabs  and  uninformed  criticisms  may  be 
better  than  no  jabs  or  criticisms  of  any 
kind.  Phrase  mongering  and  cantan- 
kerous disputes  over  mere  opinions  will 
probably  continue,  possibly  as  long  as 
human  beings  remain  human.  The 
American  Peace  Society,  however,  is  more 
and  more  concerned  with  concrete  situa- 
tions and  attainable  achievements.  Thus, 
if  the  peace  movement  is  to  arise  above 
the   failures   of  a  century,   it  must   co- 
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operate  with  governments,  our  own  in- 
cluded. It  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  our  Government  is  right  at  all  times ; 
but  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  any 
achievement  in  the  direction  of  peace  be- 
tween nations,  as  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned,  must  be  brought  about  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  working 
through  his  Department  of  State,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
where  appropriations  are  involved,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives.  These  are  the  persons  whom 
we  have  chosen  to  be  responsible  in  these 
all-important  matters.  The  American 
Peace  Society  has  throughout  the  year 
continued  to  co-operate  as  best  it  could 
with  these  our  chosen  representatives. 

Our  Country's  Three  Contributions  to  the 
Peace  of  the  World 

The  foreign  policies  of  our  United 
States  are  not  entirely  vicious.  Our 
statesmen  are  quite  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  longing  of  the  ages  is  for  peace 
among  men.  The  peace  plans  of  the 
great  men — Dante,  Erasmus,  Cruce,  Gro- 
tius,  Henry  IV,  William  Penn,  St.  Pierre, 
Eousseau,  Kant,  and  the  rest — are  not 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  our  chosen  represen- 
tatives. The  teachings  of  the  religions 
are  not  closed  books.  The  political 
achievements  of  the  ancient  world.  States 
co-operating  with  States,  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  through  the  long  centuries, 
are  our  common  heritage. 

Indeed,  our  United  States  offers  to  all 
interested  to  overcome  the  evils  of  war 
three  outstanding  contributions: 

First,  a  very  important  peace  con- 
ference, perhaps  the  greatest  peace  con- 
ference in  the  history  of  the  world;  sec- 
ond, one  of  the  greatest  peace  societies  in 
existence;  third,  in  all  probability  the 
greatest  peace  program,  at  least,  of 
modern  times. 

The  peace  conference  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787,  known  as  the  Federal 
Convention,  was  a  very  important  gather- 
ing. The  men  gathering  there  set  up  a 
Federal  Union  of  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent States,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  with  the  result  that  our 
league  of  nations,  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  today  the  oldest 
Union  of  States,  and  not  the  least  success- 
ful, of  all  the  unions  of  States. 


A  very  great  peace  society  is  our  De- 
partment of  State.  This  Department 
represents  many  hundreds  of  men  labor- 
ing continuously  in  Washington  and  in 
various  cities  around  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  friendly  inter- 
course between  our  country  and  other 
Powers,  of  avoiding  irreconcilable  dis- 
putes, of  promoting  the  interests  of  peace 
in  countless  practical  situations  as  they 
arise  day  by  day. 

The  greatest  of  peace  programs,  meas- 
ured by  actual  achievements  throughout 
a  period  of  one  hundred  thirty-eight 
years,  is  our  very  Union  of  States,  based 
upon  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men,  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and,  in  case  of  disputes  between  States, 
upon  the  principle  of  judicial  settlement 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law 
and  equity.  With  us,  sovereignty  within 
a  State  consists  not  so  much  in  force  as 
in  the  consent  of  its  members.  With  us, 
the  Government  itself  is  founded  in  the 
law  to  which  it  is  subject.  With  us,  free- 
dom is  not  license;  it  is  freedom  to  con- 
sent to  the  order  agreed  upon.  Under 
this  program,  we  now  behold  forty-eight 
free,  sovereign,  independent  States  living 
together  without  threat  of  war.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  and  of  other  unions  of 
States;  but  for  us  it  is  peculiarly  true  of 
our  own  Union  of  States. 

OTHER  MATTERS 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors it  was  voted  that  we  should  pre- 
pare a  history  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, to  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
Centennial  Celebration.  This  work  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary seems  justified  in  assuring  you  that 
it  will  be  completed  in  time. 

It  was  also  voted  that  there  should  be 
prepared,  in  honor  of  the  Centennial  Cel- 
ebration, an  index  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace.  Your  Secretary  hopes  that  this 
will  be  finished  also  within  the  coming 
year. 

The  work  of  the  Society  in  the  interest 
of  the  codification  of  international  law  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  work  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  appointed  by  the  League 
of  Nations;  by  the  prospects  of  the  pas- 
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sage  by  the  Congress  of  a  resolution  in- 
viting the  President  to  call  an  interna- 
tional conference,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  codification  of  international 
law ;  by  the  work  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  at  Montevideo, 
Uraguay,  and  especially  by  the  work  now 
going  on  by  the  Commission  of  Jurists  at 
Eio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  Mr.  Leo 
Pasvolsky,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace,  is  now  in  Geneva,  attend- 
ing the  Economic  Conference,  and  that  he 
will  report  the  conference  for  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace. 

As  suggested  by  President  Burton,  the 
Society  needs  the  resources  with  which  to 
develop  in  the  Advocate  of  Peace^  as  a 
service  bureau  for  the  members  of  the 
Society,  the  following:  First,  a  Depart- 
ment for  Latin  America;  second,  a  De- 
partment for  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations;  third,  a  Department  for  Con- 
tinental Europe;  fourth,  a  Department 
for  the  Near  East;  and,  fifth,  a  Depart- 
ment for  the  Far  East. 

Your  Secretary  is  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  peace  between  nations  needs 
particularly  Just  now  a  thorough-going 
history  of  the  peace  movement;  a  resume 
of  the  causes  of  modern  wars  as  inter- 
preted by  both  sides  to  the  controversy; 
and  an  account  of  the  rise  of  international 
law,  particularly  with  reference  to  its  re- 
lations to  war  and  peace. 

The  American  Peace  Society  might  well 
extend  its  service  as  an  international 
peace  research  institute  with  the  view  of 
making  clear  the  peace  movement  and  its 
history;  the  way  in  which  incidents  of  an 
international  nature  which  once  threat- 
ened war,  but  which  were  nevertheless 
settled  peaceably;  and  a  statement  of  the 
causes  of  war,  especially  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  More  specifically, 
your  Secretary  is  convinced  that  there  is 
a  wide  demand  for  a  statement,  in  handy 
and  readable  form,  of  the  origin,  nature, 
and  history  of  the  peace  movement,  par- 
ticularly of  those  incidents  when  war  was 
threatened,  but  settlement  was  reached 
without  resort  to  arms.  The  disputes  be- 
tween nations  which  resulted  in  war 
would  form,  unfortunately,  a  long  series; 
but  these  disputes,  too,  need  to  be  studied. 
The  results  of  such  studies  would  appear. 


naturally,  at  irregular  intervals.  A  prep- 
aration of  these  two  series  would  enable 
the  research  institute  to  issue  in  a  con- 
venient form  a  summary,  yet  accurate, 
study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
peace  movement  and  its  constant  prog- 
ress; and,  likewise  in  handy  form,  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  international  law  re- 
lating to  war  and  peace. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  function- 
ing in  such  cases  as  a  peace  research  in- 
stitute, would  of  course  take  care  to  avoid 
duplication  of  work  already  accomplished. 

The  series  contemplated  would  not  en- 
deavor to  collect  arbitration  cases  or  cases 
of  judicial  settlement,  but  to  examine  the 
concrete  instances  which  have  been  peace- 
ably settled,  in  order  to  see  how  similar 
instances  may  be  settled  in  the  future. 
The  series  on  modem  wars  would  not  aim 
to  establish  the  guilt  of  one  or  the  other 
party  regarding  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Such  would  be  a  long  and  difficult  process. 
There  are  still  doubts  as  to  the  caijses  of 
certain  wars  of  the  past.  The  authorita- 
tive statements  of  each  side,  however,  may 
be  presented,  and  from  an  analysis  of 
these  confiicting  statements  it  would  be 
possible  to  suggest  how  the  resort  to  arms 
might  have  been  avoided,  even  to  show 
a  better  way  for  possible  future  belliger- 
ents. The  plan  is  definite  as  to  the  pur- 
pose, but  necessarily  it  is  not  precise  as  to 
the  methods,  as  these  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  investigation. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  take  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  which  broke 
out  in  1793  and  which,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, continued  until  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  some  22  years  later.  The 
French  historians  maintain  to  the  present 
day  that  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor. 
British  historians  maintain  that  France 
was  to  blame.  Richard  Cobden,  after  his 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  country.  Great 
Britain,  was  to  blame — a  view  held  by  the 
historian  Lecky  in  his  earlier  years,  but 
rejected  later,  upon  a  more  careful  exam- 
ination of  authorities.  The  only  feasible 
way,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to  allow  each 
of  the  parties  to  a  conflict  to  state  its 
case  at  considerable  length,  and  to  accept 
each  statement  as  correct  for  the  purposes 
of  analysis. 
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The  publications  of  each  of  the  series 
would  necessarily  differ  in  size;  but,  to 
effect  the  purpose  of  the  plan,  each  num- 
ber of  the  series  would  need  to  be  such 
that  it  could  be  easily  read.  The  idea  is 
not  to  issue  a  large,  unwieldy  publication 
of  archives  or  documents,  thus  competing 
with  other  publications,  but  to  present  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  popular  form. 

The  American   Peace  Society   Stands   upon  the 
Record 

It  is  amid  these  facts  that  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  has  continued  through- 
out the  year  to  promote  international 
peace  through  justice,  to  advance  in 
every  proper  way  the  general  use  of  con- 
ciliation, arbitration.  Judicial  methods, 
without  deviating  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  principles  upon  which  our  Re- 
public is  founded.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  Society  has  come  to  the  end  of 
another  year  unswerving  in  its  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  to  a  more  perfect 
union  of  all  nations  based  upon  laws  and 
not  men,  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  to  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  nations  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  justice. 

Our  Centennial  Celebration 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  your 
officers  have  during  the  year,  in  spite  of 
certain  financial  difficulties,  made  bold  to 
enlarge  its  activities,  to  show  its  faith  by 
a  step  of  high  resolve,  to  arrange  for  an 
appropriate  celebration  of  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  in  May  of  next  year. 

The  employment  of  Mr.  Lacey  C.  Zapf 
as  Business  Manager  is  an  evidence  of 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Zapf  has  specialized  in 
foreign  trade  and  international  maritime 
law,  in  the  newspaper  field,  and  in  gov- 
ernment affairs.  For  the  last  six  years 
he  has  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Section  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  nature  of  his  work 
will  be  set  forth  in  his  report. 

It  is  proper,  however,  for  your  Secre- 
tary to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  plans 
already  arranged  for  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  the  Society  next  year.  Ref- 
erence has  already  been  made  to  this  mat- 
ter by  President  Burton. 

It  would  probably  be  best  to  place  the 
conduct  of  the  celebration  under  a  general 
committee,  to  be  known  as  the  "Centennial 
Celebration  Committee."    At  the  head  of 


this  committee,  as  Honorary  Chairman, 
will  be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  the  committee  may  be 
the  President  of  the  Society.  The  gen- 
eral committee  will  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  labors  of  the  committee 
will  be  carried  on  by  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  a  Director  of  the  Conference. 
The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Direc- 
tor wiU  set  up  three  working  committees, 
to  be  known  as,  first.  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram; second,  a  Committee  on  Finance; 
and,  third,  a  Committee  on  Organizations. 
In  other  words  the  organization  might  be 
substantially    as    follows : 

Centennial  Celebration  Committee 
Honorary  Chairman — Calvin  Coolidge. 
Chairman — To   be   chosen   by   the   American 

Peace  Society. 
Director  of  the  Conference — To  be  chosen  by 

the  American  Peace  Society. 
Executive  Committee — To  be  composed  of  the 
Honorary  Chairman,  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
Director,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Program,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Finance,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Or- 
ganizations, and  such  others  as  these 
may  invite. 
Three  Subcommittees : 

1.  Committee  on  Program. 

2.  Committee  on  Finance. 

3.  Committee  on  Organizations. 

(1)  Business  and  Finance. 

(1)  Business. 

(a)   Fabricators, 
(ft)   Merchants, 
(c)   Producers  of  raw  mate- 
rials. 

(2)  Finance. 

(a)   Banking. 

(&)   Investment  bankers. 

(2)  Religion  and  Education. 

(1)  Schools  and  colleges. 

(2)  Press  and  Platform. 

(3)  Church  and  Missionary. 

(3)  Peace  and  Patriotic  Societies. 

4.  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

It  is  proposed  that  each  of  these  group 
committees  shall  have  an  executive  officer, 
who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
General  Centennial  Celebration  Commit- 
tee. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  Conclusion 

The  American  Peace  Society  may  well 
face  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  un- 
afraid. Its  purposes  are  worthy.  It  con- 
tinues to  fulfill  a  need.  Its  record  is  a 
series  of  achievements  of  which  every 
American  may  be  proud.     Its  supporters 
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today,  as  for  a  century,  rank  among  the  Mr.  Call:  There  are  not  many  details. 

leading  men  and  women  of  our  Republic.  (Mr.  Call  read  the  report  of  the  Treas- 

The  thing  it  aims  to  accomplish  is  the  urer,  as  follows:) 

answer  to  the  crv  of  peoples  everywhere. 

Your     Secretary"  firmly    beHeves,     after  report  of  the  treasurer 

twenty-one  years  of  rather  intimate  asso-  R.  G.  Rankin  &  Co.,  Accountants  and 

elation  with  its  work,  that  the  American  Auditors 

Peace  Society  is  following,  humbly  and 

all  too  ineffectively,  the  will  of  God.  Members  American  Institute  of  Accountants 

The  Presidej^t  :   The   Secretary's  Ke-  New  York,  May  13,  1927. 

port  will  be  published  in  the  Advocate  ^jj.  George  White 

OF  I'EACE .  Treasurer,    The   American    Peace    So- 

Mr.  Call:  The  reports  of  officers  are  ciety,  Washington,  D.  C. 

usually    published    in    the    Advocate    of  Dear  Sir  :  We  have  examined  the  accounts 

rEXCE.  Qf  rpj^g  American  Peace  Society  for  the  year 

The    Peesident:    There    is    material  ended  April  30,  1927,  and  submit  herewith 

there  that  is  distinctly  original,  at  least  in  ^-j^g  following : 

its  form  of  statement  and  arrangement.  Exhibit   "A,"   cash  account   for   the   year 

and  I  think  it  so  valuable  that  it  ought  ended  April  30  1927 

to  be  printed.  Schedule  "1,"  Reserve  Fund  investments  as 

Now,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  the  re-  g^^  April  30  1927. 

port  of  the  Treasurer.  ^e  hereby  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 

Mr.  Call:  Mr.  White  just  telephoned  accompanying  statement  of  cash,  together 
that  he  is  detained,  but  hopes  to  be  here  ^ith  the  statement  of  Reserve  Fund  invest- 
later.  I  have  the  financial  report.  What  j^ents,  accurately  accounts  for  the  cash  re- 
is  your  pleasure?  ShaU  I  read  the  de-  ^eipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Society  for 
tails  or  the  summaries  ?  tl^e  year  ended  April  30,  1927,  and  correctly 

The   Pkesident:   How  long  would   it  g^^s  forth  the  Reserve  Fund  investments  as 

take  you  to  read  it  all  ?  ^^  ^p^.^  ^^^  ^927. 

Mr.  Call:  It  would  take  five  minutes,  „         , -  „        k    -^j-  ^i 

,  '  Respectfully  submitted, 

perhaps. 

Mr.  White  :  If  you  cannot  give  us  the  ^'  ^-  ^^^^^1^  &  Co., 

substance    without    the    details,    then    we  Members  American  Institute  of 

ought  to  have  the  details.  Accountants. 

Exhibit  "A" 
American  Peace  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cash  Account  for  the  Year  Ended  April  30,  1927 
Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  May  1,  1926 $382.26 

Receipts 

Membership,  including  subscriptions  to  Advocate  of  Peace $1,804.98 

Special  subscription  to  Advocate  of  Peace 369.32 

Sales  of  pamphlets  and  books 119.93 

Contributions    834.00 

Subscriptions  from  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  7,460.54 

Permanent  Peace  Fund  Trustee  7,206. 96 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 72.32 

Income  from  Reserve  Fund  investments 444.22 

Investments  sold : 

Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light,  preferred  stock 962.52 

U.   S.  414's  Liberty  bonds 300.00 

U.   S.  Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness 13,000.00 

Interparliamentary  Union  refund   32.89 

Miscellaneous    income    19. 13 

32,626.81 

Total    $33,009.07 
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Disbursements 
Department  of  Home  Office: 
Salaries — Secretary,    Office    Secretary,    Editor,    and 

Assistant   Editor    $12,386.25 

Salaries— Clerks     1,239. 61 

Office  rent    1,683.00 

Postage,  express,  telegrams,  etc 349.21 

Office   supplies    206.83 

Office  equipment  143 .  80 

Telephone 112.56 

Library    186.78 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 43 .  00 

Letter  service,   mimeographing,  etc 993 .  47 

Entertainment    100.00 

District  of  Columbia  personal  tax 61 .  50 

Miscellaneous    116.99 

$17,623.00 

Department  of  Field  Work: 
Travel  expense,  Mr.  Call 115 .  00 

Department  of  Publications: 

Printing  and  mailing  Advocate  of  Peace $7,886.93 

Printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets 164.75 

Miscellaneous  printing — envelopes,  cards,  etc 528.25 

8,579.93 

Investments: 

First  mortgage  Gyi  per  cent  notes  of  Poretsky,  Siher  and  Rosen         6,000.00 


Balance  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  April  30,  1927 

Represented  by — 

National  Metropolitan  Bank — checking  account $461.38 

National    Metropolitan    Bank — savings    account 209.36 

Petty  cash  on  hand  in  office 20.40 


$9,000.00 
Respectfully  submitted, 


Schedule  "1" 
American  Peace  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reserve  Fund  Investments  as  at  April  30,  1927 

Par  value.  Price.  Market 

value 

Real-estate  notes  of  R.  N.  Taylor,  6  per  cent,  due  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1929;  secured  property,  510  Rittenhouse 
Street    $3,000.00       $3,000.00       $3,000.00 

First  mortgage  Oj^  per  cent  note  of  Poretsky,  Siher 
&  Rosen,  due  November  1,  1929;  secured  property, 
1262  Holbrook  Terrace  N.  E 1,500.00         1,500.00         1,500.00 

First  Mortgage  Gyi  per  cent  note  of  Poretsky,  Siher 
&  Rosen,  due  November  1,  1929;  secured  property, 
1270  Holbrook  Terrace  N.  E 4,500.00         4,500.00         4,500.00 


Geo.  W.  White, 

Treasurer. 
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The  President:  This  report  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
will  be  received  and  filed.  The  next  re- 
port is  that  of  the  business  manager,  Mr. 
Zapf. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

The  present  program  of  the  Business 
Department  is  divided  into  three  major 
activities:  (1)  Board  of  Directors,  (2) 
Endowment,  and  (3)  Membership. 

Board  of   Directors 

Your  President  has  already  referred  to 
the  results  of  efforts  to  get  a  representa- 
tive group  of  men  and  women  to  make  up 
a  full  Board  of  Directors. 

Endowment 

Special  letters,  some  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Society  and  some  by  the 
Secretary,  have  been  sent  to  84  persons 
who  are  known  to  possess  wealth  and  who 
might  wish  to  contribute  toward  an  ade- 
quate endowment  for  the  Society. 

A  booklet,  entitled  "Essential  Facts,'* 
about  the  American  Peace  Society,  accom- 
panied these  letters. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  for  an  endow- 
ment that  will  produce  a  minimum  of 
$50,000  per  annum. 

A  well-known  philanthropist  of  New 
York  sent  a  special  representative  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  He  spent  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  the  offices  of  the  head- 
quarters and  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
conference  by  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

A  prominent  business  man  of  Chicago 
has  manifested  interest  in  our  appeal.  He 
has  asked  for  detailed  information  relative 
to  income  and  expenditures  of  the  Society 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Society  for 
a  number  of  years  from  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 
amounted  to  $31,000.  This  subvention 
has  gradually  been  reduced  to  $7,500  for 
the  year  1925-26  and  to  $3,750  for  1926- 
27.  As  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of 
Directors  for  last  year,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie    Endowment    for    International 


Peace  will  not  continue  the  annual  con- 
tributions to  the  Society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  in  December  of  1911,  it  was 
voted  to  make  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety the  agent  for  their  general  educa- 
tional work  in  the  United  States.  This 
vote  carried  with  it  an  important  sub- 
vention. In  the  light  of  this,  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  moved  in  1911  to 
Washington,  organized  and  entered  into 
commitments,  so  that  it  could  perform  its 
obligations  under  the  terms  of  that  ar- 
rangement. As  indicated  above,  this 
financial  support  continued  in  substantial 
amounts  for  some  years.  Although  the 
Society  is  without  advice  that  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace 
wished  to  discontinue  the  agency  arrange- 
ment with  the  Society  for  carrying  on  its 
educational  work  in  the  United  States,  the 
financial  contributions  therefor  have  grad- 
ually declined  from  $31,000  in  1916  to  a 
total  of  $3,750  for  the  present  year,  and 
discontinued  entirely  thereafter. 

This  curtailment  of  revenue  has  neces- 
sarily thrown  a  distressing  burden  upon 
the  officers  of  the  Society  and  forced  re- 
trenchments in  various  directions  that 
have  been  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
American  Peace  Society,  but,  it  is  be- 
lieved, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie,  founder  of  the  Endow- 
ment and  long  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

The  income  of  the  Society  from  the 
Permanent  Peace  Fund  has  averaged 
$6,721.92  during  the  past  five  years.  As 
pointed  out  by  your  President,  the  amount 
from  this  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
April  30,  1926,  was  $6,407.83.  The 
a,mount  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
$7,206.96. 

Rev.  Horace  H.  Leavitt,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund 
was  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  headquarters 
during  the  month  of  April.  He  explained 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees he  wished  to  learn  first  hand  about 
the  activities  of  the  Society  and  its  plans 
for  the  future.  After  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, Rev.  Leavitt  wrote  to  Dr.  Call,  as 
follows : 

"I  have  read  j'our  little  pamphlet   (Essen- 
tial Facts)   with  genuine  interest  and  find  it 
\ 
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most  helpful.  I  wish  you  would  send  me 
four  more  copies  that  I  may  in  turn  send 
one  to  each  of  my  fellow  Trustees  with  a 
covering  letter.  I  think  it  will  do  much  to 
give  them  a  sympathetic  reaction  to  your 
work  and  its   projected  enlargement. 

"I  enjoyed  my  visit  with  you  and  feel  re- 
paid in  the  personal  contact  thus  secured." 

Membership 

A  revival  of  interest  in  the  cause  of 
better  international  relations  and  world 
peace  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  work 
in  the  Membership  Department.  This  in- 
terest is  reflected  particularly  in  the  char- 
acter of  letters  from  persons  who  have 
long  been  members  of  the  Society,  but 
who  have  been  lax  in  financial  support. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  of  the 
Directors  have  taken  out  four  Contribut- 
ing Memberships  at  $25  each.  This  char- 
acter of  support  enables  the  Membership 
Department  to  send  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  to  many  persons  who  may  later  be 
induced  to  take  out  memberships  and  be- 
come regular  contributors  to  the  work  of 
the  Society. 

Several  of  the  Life  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety have  likewise  taken  out  four  Con- 
tributing Memberships  at  $25  each. 

A  test  mail  membership  campaign  has 
been  carried  on  since  February  of  this 
year.  Special  letters  and  copies  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace  have  been  sent  to 
selected  prospects.  This  work  has  re- 
sulted in — 

8  new  memberships  at  $5 $40.00 

12  new  memberships  at  $25 300.00 

28  contributions     from     Society 

members,   totaling 318.00 

7  contributions   from   non-mem- 
bers,   totaling 170.00 

or  a  total  revenue,  as  of  April  30,  for  the 
three-months'  period,  amounting  to  $828. 

In  preparation  for  a  nation-wide  mail 
membership  campaign,  a  special  booklet 
has  been  printed.  It  describes  briefly 
what  the  American  Peace  Society  is,  what 
it  does,  and  its  plans  for  the  future. 

This  campaign  was  started  on  April  29. 
From  two  to  three  hundred  letters  and 
booklets  are  being  sent  out  each  day.  This 
drive  is  expected  to  be  completed  about 
the  middle  of  May.    This  mailing  will  in- 


clude approximately  10,000  carefully  se- 
lected prospects  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  this  list  of  prospects  are  the 
names  of  about  800  men  who  will  be  asked 
to  take  out  at  least  four  Contributing 
Memberships  at  $25  each. 

This  campaign  will  be  repeated  in  the 
early  fall.  During  the  summer  months 
special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  follow- 
up  work  on  selected  groups  of  persons  and 
to  preparation  for  the  fall  drive. 

As  funds  become  available  the  member- 
ship work  will  be  expanded. 

Present  members  of  the  Society  may  aid 
the  Directors  very  materially  in  this  mem- 
bership work  by  talking  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  about  the  American 
Peace  Society. 

One  member  recently  sent  in  the  names 
of  ten  persons,  members  of  a  study 
group  on  international  relations,  asking 
that  they  be  invited  to  become  active  in 
the  work  of  the  Society.  This  member 
had  referred  to  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety in  an  address  before  the  study  group. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are 
constantly  in  demand  as  speakers  on  sub- 
jects of  international  relations.  This  af- 
fords them  opportunity  to  refer  to  the 
Society  and  call  particular  attention  to 
the  Advocate  of  Peace  as  a  valuable 
medium  through  which  persons  may  keep 
in  touch  with  current  political  and  eco- 
nomic developments  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1925-26  there  were 
563  members  of  all  classes,  paying  a  total 
of  $1,339,  an  average  of  $2.38  per  mem- 
ber. For  the  period  ending  April  30, 
1927,  there  were  511  members  of  all 
classes,  and  the  revenue  received  was 
$2,086.  The  average  rate  per  member  was 
$4.08.  For  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April  of  1926,  the  in- 
come was  $563  from  220  members,  an 
average  of  $2.60.  For  the  same  months  of 
1927  the  revenue  was  $1,277  for  228  mem- 
bers, an  average  rate  of  $5.60  |>er  member. 

In  the  year  1925-26  there  were  469  re- 
newals at  the  average  rate  of  $2.37  per 
member.  The  following  year  there  were 
449  renewals  at  the  average  rate  of  $3.17. 
During  Ja'nuary,  February,  March,  and 
April  of  1926  there  were  206  renewals  at 
$523,  making  an  average  renewal  of  $2.54 
per  member.     For  the  same  period  this 
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year  the  renewals  were  199  at  $812,  or  an 
average  renewal  of  $4.08  per  member. 

In  addition  to  the  copies  of  the  Advo- 
cate OF  Peace  that  go  with  the  member- 
ships, there  were  143  paid  subscriptions 
in  1925-26,  producing  $284.  In  1926-27 
the  paid  subscriptions  were  123  at  $2  each. 
Most  of  these  were  by  libraries. 

The  Society  continues  its  mailing  list 
of  about  3,000. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  the  mail  mem- 
bership campaign,  which  is  to  be  resumed 
in  the  early  fall,  be  supported  by  special 
speaking  campaigns  arranged  so  that 
Directors  may  address  commercial,  educa- 
tional, professional,  religious,  and  other 
groups  in  their  respective  States;  that  in 
the  larger  and  more  important  centers 
special  meetings  be  arranged,  so  that  the 
President  of  the  Society  may  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker. 

It  is  recommended  that  arrangements 
be  made  so  that  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety may  be  available  for  a  speaking 
campaign  to  include  States  and  sections 
where  Directors  are  not  yet  appointed. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Directors 
get  in  touch  with  the  members  of  the 
Society  in  their  respectice  States,  with  a 
view  to  getting  their  support  at  meetings 
and  in  any  work  that  may  be  undertaken. 
The  Business  Manager  will  furnish  each 
Director  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
members  in  the  various  States,  AU  let- 
ters can  be  prepared  and  posted  from  the 
Washington  office,  or  sent  in  bulk  to  each 
Director  for  signature  and  posting. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  Director 
send  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  special 
persons  whom  they  would  wish  the  Wash- 
ington office  to  undertake  to  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  publicity  man 
be  secured  for  the  special  membership 
drive  in  the  fall  and  to  work  up  interest 
in  the  plans  for  the  century  celebration. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Membership 
Committee  be  appointed,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Board.  The  duty  of  this 
committee  will  be  to  plan  and  supervise 
the  membership  work  of  the  Society  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  Business  Manager, 
who  will  serve  as  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


It  is  recommended  that  a  special  Fi- 
nance Committee  be  appointed  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  functions  of  this 
committee  will  be  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  raising  revenue  for  current 
operating  expenses;  of  securing  an  ade- 
quate endowment;  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Board  annual  budgets  for  the  various 
departments  of  the  Society.  The  Business 
Manager  could  act  as  secretary  of  this 
committee. 

Proposed    Budget    of    Expenditures    for    Six 
Months,  May  1,  1927,  to  October  31,  1927 

The  Business  Manager  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing budget  for  the  ensuing  half  year : 

A — Department   of  Home   Office: 

1.  Salaries      (Secretary,      Editor, 

Associate     Editor,     Business 
Manager,   Office   Secretaries)  $9,150.00 

2.  Office   rent    841.50 

3.  Postage,      express,      telegrams, 

etc 225.00 

4.  Office  supplies   250.00 

5 .  Office    equipment    150.00 

6.  Telephone    60.00 

7.  Library    87.50 

8 .  Newspapers    and    periodicals . .  75.00 

9.  Letter  service,  mimeographing, 

etc 1,000.00 

10.  Annual   meeting    25.00 

11.  Books  and  pamphlets   25.00 

12.  Entertainment     50.00 

13.  Publicity  man   (one  month)...  400.00 


$12,339.00 


B — Department  of  Field   Work.- 

1.   Traveling  expenses    600.(X) 

C — Department  of  Publications: 
1.   Printing  and  mailing  of  Advo- 
cate   OF    Peace,     pamphlets, 
and  miscellaneous    6,386.00 


$19,325.00 


The  President:  That  report  will  be 
received  and  filed.  It  shows  that  the  busi- 
ness manager  has  commenced  this  work 
with  an  appreciation  of  what  is  needed 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  Society  and  in 
enlarging  the  scope  of  its  operations. 
Without  objections  the  report  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  act. 
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Next  are  the  reports  of  committees.  Dr. 
Call. 

Mr.  Call:  I  know  of  no  committees 
to  report. 

The  President:  Then  the  next  is  the 
election  of  oflficers. 

Mr.  Call:  Under  our  Constitution  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  elect  a  President,  one  or  more  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  Editor,  and  a 
Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
as  well  as  one  or  more  honorary  Vice- 
Presidents. 

Mr.  McWhirter:  I  move,  sir,  to  re- 
elect the  President,  Secretary,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  organization. 

The  President:  The  ballot  will  be 
cast.  I  wish  to  say  for  myself  that  I  am 
extremely  reluctant,  in  view  of  my  other 
duties,  to  accept  re-election — and  of 
course  a  man  is  a  little  less  active  when 
he  reaches  the  age  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  to  undertake  work — because  I 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  person  who 
would  give  more  time  to  it.  My  interest 
in  the  American  Peace  Society  and  my 
confidence  in  what  it  can  do  is  such,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  at  least  willing  to  accept 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  White:  I  second  the  motion  and 
move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Call  :  May  I  say  just  a  word  with 
reference  to  the  Senator's  remarks  ?  It  is 
a  very  great  sacrifice  for  Senator  Burton 
to  do  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  House  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations  of  the 
House.  He  is  President  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  he  is  active  in  all  of  its  affairs.  For 
him  to  take  time  to  function  as  President 
of  this  Society  is  a  real  sacrifice. 

Mr.  White:  My  experience  is  that  ac- 
tive men  make  better  officers. 

The  President:  It  is  not  a  question, 
of  course,  except  devoting  the  time  to  do 
justice  to  the  position. 

Dr.  Hill:  I  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  the  positions  occupied  and  the 
interest  in  those  positions  on  the  part  of 
our  President  make  him  so  highly  quali- 
fied to  be  our  leader  that  we  cannot  let 
him  go.  We  are  very  glad  to  claim  him, 
to  have  the  results  of  his  large  experience 


and  his  clear  intuition  of  the  necessities 
of  the  moment. 

The  President:  That  is  very  kind. 
Dr.  Hill,  very  kind  indeed. 

Mr.  Temple:  My  silence  is  assent  to 
what  has  been  said  and  not  disagreement. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no 
further  remarks,  the  motion  is  in  order. 
That  included  the  President 

Mr.  McWhirter  (interposing)  ?  The 
statutory  officers. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously 
carried.) 

The  President:  In  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  directors,  is  there  any  action 
necessary  upon  that? 

Mr.  Zapf:  The  gentlemen  will  find 
in  the  folders  the  nominations  that  were 
sent  to  all  of  you  by  mail,  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  in  advance  of  this  meeting,  and  it 
requires  now,  under  the  Constitution, 
merely  your  election  of  these  people  at 
this  session  or  their  elimination,  as  you 
may  prefer.  You  will  find  there  proposed 
for  directors  list  No.  2.  Those  are  the 
new  proposals  and  their  nominations  have 
been  sent  to  you  recently.  I  think  they 
are  listed  there  in  alphabetical  order.  If 
you  care  to  have  them  read,  I  will  read 
them  and  you  can  vote  on  them  one  at  a 
time  or  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Hill:  Those  names  in  list  No.  2 
are  names  of  persons  who  are  proposed 
and  have  not  yet  been  elected,  and  have 
as  yet  not  signified  their  disposition  as  to 
joining? 

Mr.  Zapf:  They  have  not  been  ap- 
proached. 

The  President:  Then  a  motion  that 
they  all  be  invited  to  serve  as  directors  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  Zapf:  Under  the  Constitution  I 
believe  that  they  must  be  elected  at  this 
meeting,  and  then  the  executive  officers 
proceed  to  extend  the  invitation. 

The  President:  Then  the  motion  is 
that  these  men  be  invited  to  act  as  di- 
rectors and  chosen  as  directors  in  case  of 
acceptance  ? 

Mr.  Zapf:  Yes,  sir. 

The  President:  Without  objections,  I 
declare  the  gentlemen  elected.    I  will  sub- 
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mit  the  motion  that  the  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents be  chosen  for  next  year. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  carried.) 
The    President:    When    it   comes    to 
honorary  Vice-Presidents,  gentlemen,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  leave  anybody  off  here  or 
put  anybody  on  that  we  choose. 

(The  following  honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents were  nominated  and  their  election 
was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried : ) 

Mr    Elmer  E.  Brown 
Mr.  Geo.  Burnham,  Jr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 
Mr.  William  P.  Guest 
Mr.  Chas.  Cheney  Hyde 
Mr.  George  H.  Judd 
Mr.  Elihu  Root 
Mr.  Jas.  Brown  Scott 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thwing 

Mr.  Call:  There  are  one  or  two  other 
matters  about  which  I  need  your  help. 
One  is  that  you  have  heard  the  President 
say  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is 
to  meet  in  Paris,  and  you  have  heard  him 
say  that  I  am  going.  Well,  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  ought  to  go  away  from  my  job  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  this  Society.  I  shall  have 
to  leave  here  about  the  5th  of  August  and 
I  shall  return,  sailing  probably  about  the 
29th  of  September.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
a  thing  like  that  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  this  Board. 

The  President:  It  does  mean  an  ab- 
sence of  about  two  months  or  a  little  more, 
but  your  qualifications  for  performing 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
seem  to  make  it  necessary  for  you  to 
go.  Then  you  would  probably  go  on 
to  Geneva  and  be  there  at  the  session  of  the 
League  of  Nations  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September.  You  would  go 
from  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Paris  to  Geneva,  and  then  there  is  a  meet- 
ing at  Lausanne,  too  ? 

Mr.  Call:  Yes. 

The  President:     Beginning  when? 

Mr.  Call  :  The  35th  of  August. 

The  President:  You  would  not  at- 
tend that? 

Mr.  Call  :  I  could  not  attend  that. 

The  President:  You  could  not  do 
that  and  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  both? 


Mr.  Call:  No. 

The  President:  Of  course,  we  regret 
your  absence  here,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  go,  because,  I 
may  say,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  burden  in 
the  matter  of  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Peace   Society? 

Mr.  Call:  No. 

Dr.  Hill:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Board  approve  the  visit  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  Europe,  as  suggested,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Interparliamentary  Union? 

Mr.  McWhirter  :  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously 
carried.) 

The  President:  Is  there  anything 
necessary  to  be  done  in  regard  to  this  Cen- 
tennial Meeting  in  May  of  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Call:  I  think  it  would  be  well,  in 
the  light  of  the  time  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal,  to  move  that  this  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  act. 

The  President:  The  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  we  ought  to  have  consulta- 
tion at  least  by  others  outside  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Call:  Oh,  yes. 

The  President:  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee, I  suppose,  could  call  others  in? 

Mr.  Call:  The  Executive  Committee 
could,  I  think. 

The  President:  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee could  choose  members  outside  their 
own  organization  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr,  Call:  Yes. 

The  President:  I  would  think,  Mr. 
McWhirter,  that  you  might  be  called  upon 
for  advice  about  that  meeting  next  year. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  management  of 
things  of  this  kind,  I  believe  in  a  smaller 
rather  than  a  larger  body.  It  works  more 
quickly  and  they  could  probably  meet  to- 
gether more  promptly.  Is  there  a  motion 
to  that  effect? 

Mr.  McWhirter:  I  move  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  authorized  and 
empowered  by  the  Board  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  deem  necessary  to  see  that 
the  fullest  prosecution  be  given  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Centennial  Meeting. 

The  President:  That  would  mean 
that  they  might  call  in  others  to  co- 
operate with  them? 

Mr.  McWhirter:  Yes. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 
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The  President:  Is  there  any  other 
business,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Call  :  No  other  business,  sir,  from 
my  point  of  view.    I  move  we  adjourn. 

(The  motion  to  adjourn  was  put  and 
carried.) 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :45  p.  m.,  a  recess 
was  taken  until  1  o''clock  p.  m.,  at  the 
Cosmos  Club.) 

After  Recess 

At  the  meeting  at  the  Cosmos  Club, 
after  the  luncheon,  the  following  oc- 
curred : 

The  President:  Now,  gentlemen, 
Brigadier  General  John  McAuley  Palmer 
is  here  and  we  want  to  hear  from  him. 
General  Palmer  has  served  in  Cuba,  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  China,  and  on  the 
Canal  Zone  and  in  France,  and  has  had 
as  wide  a  military  experience  as  anybody 


in  the  army.  He  has  been  on  the  General 
Staff  for  a  considerable  time.  He  has 
recently  written  a  book,  "Statesmanship 
or  War,"  which  is  right  in  line  with  the 
subject  in  which  we  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  are  now  engaged.  This 
book  has  very  recently  been  commented 
upon  by  Secretary  Hughes  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  International  Law,  and 
if  anyone  wishes  to  read  a  eulogy  which 
is  appreciative  he  ought  to  read  the  in- 
troduction to  the  book  written  by  ex-Sen- 
ator Wadsworth,  of  New  York.  General 
Palmer,  at  the  special  request  of  Senator 
Wadsworth  and  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  was  made  adviser  to  both 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  Military  Affairs  in  formulating  the 
Military  Act  of  1920.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  General  Palmer.    (Applause.) 


Armaments,  War,  and  Peace* 

By  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JOHN  McAULEY  PALMER 


PRESENT-DAY  discussion  of  the 
armament  question  presents  a  very 
remarkable  conflict  of  views.  One  very 
earnest  gentleman  says  that  he  is  opposed 
to  armaments  because  armaments  provoke 
war.  Another  equally  earnest  gentleman 
says  that  he  is  in  favor  of  armaments  be- 
cause armaments  prevent  war.  Each  of 
these  two  gentlemen  is  exactly  one-half 
right  and  one-half  wrong.  If  the  first 
gentleman  will  say  I  am  opposed  to  offen- 
sive armaments  because  they  tend  to  pro- 
voke war,  he  will  be  entirely  right.  If 
the  second  gentleman  will  say  I  favor 
defensive  armaments  because  they  tend  to 
prevent  war,  he,  also,  will  be  entirely 
right.  They  are  both  right  in  believing 
that  the  question  of  armament  has  a  pro- 
found practical  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  war  and  peace,  but  they  are  both  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  question  at  issue  is  a 
question  of  armament  or  disarmament. 
The  real  question  is  a  question  of  type.  His- 
tory is  full  of  proof  that  offensive  arma- 
ment provokes  war,  and  it  is  equally  full 
of  proof  that  the  lack  of  defensive  arma- 
ment invites  war.  The  way  to  world 
peace  lies  between  the  Scylla  of  milita- 
rism and  the  Charybdis  of  pacifism. 

*  An  address  before  the  ninety-ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1927. 


Everybody  will  accept  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  cultivate  true  defen- 
sive armament  and  avoid  provocative 
armament.  But  the  practical  difficulty  is 
that  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  necessary  for  defense.  Even 
the  Kaiser  insisted  that  his  mighty  mili- 
tary machine  was  necessary  for  legitimate 
defense  and  was  therefore  a  safeguard  of 
world  peace. 

Right  at  present  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  controversy  bearing  on  this  question. 
You  will  remember  that  in  the  Washing- 
ton Armament  Conference  of  1921  Sec- 
retary Hughes  was  trying  to  establish  a 
ratio  of  capital  ship  tonnage  as  between 
America  and  Japan.  For  a  long  time 
Japan  resisted  this  proposal  and  finally 
accepted  it  only  on  condition  that  we 
should  agree  with  her  to  suspend  the 
further  construction  of  fortifications  in 
the  Far  East.  This  meant  that  we  should 
give  up  our  plans  for  fortifying  Manila 
Bay  and  the  island  of  Guam.  Secretary 
Hughes  accepted  this  proposal,  and  ever 
since  then  he  has  been  severely  criticized 
by  many  military  and  naval  experts.  They 
allege  that  in  accepting  this  proposal  he 
placed  the  Philippines  at  the  mercy  of 
Japan,  and  therefore  weakened  our  na- 
tional defense. 
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Now  let  us  consider  this  matter  for  a 
moment.  On  this  subject  I  am  able  to 
speak  from  some  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
I  have  had  rather  long  service  on  our 
General  Staff,  and  in  1915,  while  sta- 
tioned in  the  Philippines,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Board  of  Officers,  under  the 
Presidency  of  General  Liggett,  which 
made  a  prolonged  study  of  the  whole 
problem  of  Philippine  defense. 

Xow,  when  we  talk  about  defending 
the  Philippines,  what  we  really  have  in 
mind  is  their  defense  in  a  possible  war 
with  Japan.  Let  us  consider  this  situa- 
tion for  a  moment.  The  Philippines  are 
a  long  way  from  America  and  they  are 
near  Japan.  Any  effective  plan  for  the 
defense  of  the  Philippines  means  that  we 
must  have  a  navy,  fortified  bases,  and  a 
system  of  communications  strong  enough 
to  cross  the  Pacific  and  defeat  Japan  in 
her  own  strategic  area.  It  means  that  we 
must  build  up  a  military  and  naval  or- 
ganization strong  enough  to  defeat  Japan 
in  her  own  front  yard.  Now  it  must  be 
obvious  to  any  unbiased  person  with  ele- 
mentary common  sense  that  such  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  organization  based  upon 
the  American  continent  and  strong  enough 
to  defend  the  Philippines  from  Japan 
would  be  strong  enough  to  attack  Japan. 
From  Japan's  point  of  view  such  an  arma- 
ment would  be  an  offensive  or  provocative 
armament  and  not  a  defensive  armament. 

Suppose  Great  Britain  should  maintain 
a  navy,  naval  bases,  and  naval  communi- 
cations strong  enough  to  assure  the  de- 
fense of  Jamaica  against  all  possible 
enemies.  As  Jamaica  is  British  territory 
there  might  be  a  specious  justification  for 
such  a  course.  But  how  would  it  look  to 
us?  A  naval  and  military  establishment 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  this  ostensi- 
bly defensive  object  could  instantly  be 
converted  into  a  powerful  instriiment  of 
attack  against  the  continental  United 
States  as  well  as  against  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  would  resent  such  an  organi- 
zation and  would  be  forced  to  arm  our- 
selves against  it.  Such  an  armament 
would  he  a  provocative  armament.  Simi- 
larly, an  American  military  and  naval 
establishment  strong  enough  to  assure  the 
defense  of  the  Philippines  from  an  Ameri- 
can base  would  be  a  potential  instrument 
of  attack.    However  sincere  our  defensive 


aims  might  be,  we  could  instantly  employ 
the  instrument  for  aggression  in  the  Far 
East.  Japan  would  justly  regard  it  as  a 
mailed  fist  stretched  across  the  Pacific. 

Such  a  military  and  naval  organization 
would  almost  certainly  provoke  a  war  with 
Japan.  And  this  was  the  situation  that 
confronted  us  when  the  Washington  Con- 
ference met.  There  were  wars  and  rumors 
of  war.  Thanks  to  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  them,  their  manufacture  was  well 
under  way. 

The  trouble  is  that  military  and  naval 
experts  are  sometimes  so  saturated  with 
military  and  naval  facts  that  they  over- 
look certain  political  facts  which  have  a 
fundamental  bearing  on  war  and  peace. 
Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hughes  accepted  the 
principle  that  we  would  not  go  on  with  a 
policy  tending  to  provoke  war,  the  whole 
situation  changed.  The  Japanese  were 
then  prepared  to  sit  down  with  him  and 
with  the  representatives  of  Britain  and 
France  to  find  a  rational  solution  of  the 
problems  growing  out  of  their  island  pos- 
sessions in  the  Pacific.  They  sat  down 
together  and  talked  it  over  like  gentlemen. 
The  result  was  a  very  simple  common- 
sense  agreement.  They  agreed  that  each 
of  them  would  recognize  the  rights  and 
titles  of  each  of  the  other  three.  America 
promised  Britain  and  France  as  well  as 
Japan  that  she  would  respect  Japan's 
rights  and  titles  in  the  region  of  the 
Pacific.  Japan  promised  Britain  and 
France  as  well  as  America  that  she  would 
respect  America's  rights  and  titles  in  the 
region  of  the  Pacific.  And  finally  they 
further  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
future  controversy  on  these  matters  be- 
tween any  two  of  them,  all  four  would  sit 
down  together  again  and  again  talk  it  over 
like  gentlemen.  This  is  quite  a  homely 
solution,  but  it  is  such  a  solution  as  gen- 
tlemen are  apt  to  reach  when  they  sit 
down  together  and  frankly  talk  things 
over. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  famous  Four- 
Power  Treaty.  Will  it  prevent  war  in  the 
Pacific?  Of  that  we  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain.  Even  the  wisest  human  contriv- 
ance may  sometimes  fail.  But  we  can  be 
certain  that  the  alternative  proposal  of 
solving  it  by  armament  competition  will 
almost  certainly  provoke  the  war.  But  will 
all  of  the  four  powers  respect  the  treaty? 
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May  not  one  of  them  be  tempted  to  treat 
it  as  a  scrap  of  paper?  Possibly.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  one  of  them  will 
yield  to  that  temptation.  Imperial  Ger- 
many tried  that  experiment  a  few  3^ears 
ago  and  found  that  it  did  not  pay.  She 
learned  that  lesson,  and  that  the  plighted 
word  of  nations  can  be  violated  only  at 
their  peril.  The  world  learned  that  lesson, 
and  the  offending  power  no  longer  exists. 
Autocratic  Hohenzollern  Germany,  with 
her  whole  political  philosophy,  is  gone. 
A  liberal  constitutional  Germany  has  re- 
placed her  in  the  family  of  nations. 

In  spite  of  all  adverse  criticism,  the 
Washington  Conference  was  a  great 
triumph  of  good  faith  and  common  sense. 
It  is  the  first  example  of  armament  re- 
striction upon  an  important  scale  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  gave  up  a  policy 
of  provocation  and  exchanged  it  for  a 
policy  of  rational  co-operation  in  the  Far 
East.  Japan  left  the  conference  confident 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  reflected  in  our  Far  Eastern 
policy  ever  since.  Our  success  was  largely 
due  to  the  method  adopted  by  Secretary 
Hughes.  He,  the  statesman,  supported  by 
the  responsible  civil  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment, laid  down  the  formula  and  then 
called  in  the  naval  experts  to  work  out 
the  technical  details  of  the  formula.  With 
his  formula  thus  completed,  he  submitted 
it  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  hearing  of  the  world. 
World  public  opinion  immediately  ac- 
cepted it  in  principle  before  it  went  to  the 
technical  naval  attaches  of  the  several 
nations.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  great 
achievement.  If  Secretary  Hughes  had 
called  a  preliminary  conference  of  naval 
experts  to  seek  the  formula,  they  would 
probably  be  working  at  it  still.  The  suc- 
cessive conferences  at  Geneva  have  taught 
us  that  in  the  making  of  technical  agenda 
there  is  no  end.  Secretary  Hughes  re- 
fused to  be  lost  in  any  such  smoke  cloud. 
He  asserted  the  supremacy  of  responsible 
statesmanship  over  the  technical  agencies 
of  warfare. 

If  the  statement  of  the  world  would 
solve  the  land  armament  problem,  they 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  method 
adopted  by  Secretary  Hughes.  The  states- 


men should  hold  the  preliminary  confer- 
ence; they  should  determine  the  under- 
lying political  formula,  and  then  let  the 
technical  experts  work  out  the  purely 
technical  details.  Heretofore  they  have 
reversed  the  logical  procedure.  So  far, 
the  efforts  of  Geneva  have  been  futile  be- 
cause she  has  tried  to  get  the  tail  to  wag 
the  dog.  In  the  long  run  this  always  leads 
to  futility. 

We  all  agree  that  war  is  an  evil  that 
should  be  prevented.  The  world  is  al- 
most unanimous  in  this.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  means  of  preventing  war, 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of 
opinion.  Most  of  us  see  the  danger  of 
extreme  militarism  and  most  of  us  see  the 
folly  as  well  as  the  danger  of  extreme 
pacifism.  All  over  the  world,  sensible 
men  and  women  are  beginning  to  seek  a 
safe  middle  ground  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 

Perhaps  the  first  approach  to  this  safe 
middle  ground  would  be  to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory definition  of  war.  Very  often,  when 
we  really  define  an  evil  and  find  out  just 
what  it  is  and  just  what  it  is  not,  we  are 
taking  the  first  real  step  toward  abating 
that  evil.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when 
for  the  first  time  in  history  certain  bodily 
ills,  such  as  diphtheria  and  typhoid,  are 
being  prevented  and  cured.  Our  fathers 
tried  to  cure  them  for  thousands  of  years 
without  success  because  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were.  The  first  step 
toward  prevention  and  cure  was  to  find 
out  the  real  nature  of  the  evil  that  is,  to 
define  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  is 
war?  Now  I  must  confess  that  the  scien- 
tific definition  of  war,  when  I  first  heard 
it,  did  not  help  me  much.  It  was  so  pro- 
foundly simple  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand it.  I  found  it  in  a  scientific  treatise 
on  war  written  about  a  century  ago  by 
a  great  German  philosopher,  Karl  von 
Clausewitz.  According  to  Clausewitz, 
''War  is  not  a  sepo/rate  or  distinct  thing 
in  itself.    It  is  simply  a  phase  of  politics/' 

If  you  will  reflect  on  this  definition  for 
a  moment,  you  will  see  that  it  is  true. 
War  is  simply  a  special  form  of  political 
action  in  which  the  parties  to  a  political 
controversy  resort  to  force  as  a  means  of 
attaining  their  political  ends.    We  are  ac- 
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customed  to  think  that  no  two  things  can 
be  more  unlike  than  warlike  international 
relations  and  peaceful  international  rela- 
tions. Von  Clausewitz  startles  us  when  he 
reminds  us  that  they  are  simply  phases  of 
the  same  thing — human  politics. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  false  reasoning 
about  war,  both  by  civilians  and  soldiers, 
because  that  definition  is  not  understood. 
Take,  for  example,  the  much-discussed 
subject  of  the  causes  of  war.  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  that  subject;  and 
yet,  from  the  standpoint  of  Clausewitz's 
definition,  there  is  no  such  thing,  per  se, 
as  a  cause  of  war.  There  are  many  causes 
of  political  controversy,  and  any  political 
controversy  under  certain  conditions  may 
take  the  violent  form  of  political  action 
known  as  war.  Take,  for  example,  the 
American  Civil  War.  When  we  look  at  it 
superficially,  we  might  say  that  slavery 
caused  it.  It  did  cause  violent  political 
controversy.  This  controversy  finally  took 
the  form  of  war  because  the  American 
political  system  at  that  time  was  so  defec- 
tive and  weak  that  it  could  not  prevent  a 
disgruntled  minority  from  appealing  to 
force.  The  same  problem  was  solved  in 
Brazil  without  war,  because  the  political 
institutions  in  that  country  could  solve 
the  political  problem  involved  by  purely 
political  means. 

The  definition  of  war  also  suggests  two 
distinct  types  of  armament — a  defensive 
type  and  an  offensive  type.  Washington 
was  born  long  before  the  time  of  Clause- 
witz, but  the  distinction  was  clearly  in  his 
mind.  Washington's  policy,  stated  in 
Clausewitzian  terms,  would  be  something 
like  this : 

"We  should  rely  on  just  dealings  with 
other  nations.  We  should  attain  our 
political  ends  through  understanding  and 
peaceful  negotiation.  But,  lest  some  ag- 
gressor should  impose  the  other  form  of 
political  action,  known  as  war,  upon  us, 
we  should  maintain  ourselves  in  a  're- 
spectably defensive  posture.'  If  we  do 
this,  other  nations  will  not  be  tempted  to 
depart  from  peaceful  methods  of  political 
action  in  their  dealings  with  us." 

In  other  words,  from  his  standpoint, 
Clausewitz's  definition  would  suggest  a 
purely  defensive  institution.  He  desired 
to  prevent  political  action  from  taking  the 
special  violent  form  known  as  war. 


But  Frederick  the  Great  would  have 
construed  the  Clausewitzian  concept  as 
follows : 

"When  a  political  controversy  cannot  be 
settled  in  the  ordinary  peaceful  way,  it 
takes  a  special  form  of  political  action 
known  as  war.  Xow,  in  this  second  form 
the  issue  is  settled  not  by  the  best  cause, 
but  by  the  most  force.  Therefore,  if  I  am 
always  prepared  to  exert  superior  force,  I 
can  attain  my  political  ends  without  ref- 
erence to  the  merits  of  my  cause.  There- 
fore it  should  be  my  policy  always  to  be 
ready  for  instant  attack.  The  main  ele- 
ment of  my  system  should,  therefore,  be  a 
striking  force  always  ready  for  surprise 
attack." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Clausewitz's 
definition  of  war  suggests  two  distinct 
types  of  armament — Washington's  type, 
which  he  designated  as  a  "respectably  de- 
fensive posture,"  and  Frederick's  type, 
which  was  a  truculently  offensive  posture. 
The  one  is  higly  conservative  of  peace,  and 
the  other  is  highly  provocative  of  war. 
Washington  proposed  to  eliminate  war  as 
an  irrational  political  process.  Frederick 
proposed  to  employ  war  as  a  positive 
means  of  political  advantage.  Both  of 
these  great  statesmen  designed  military 
systems  suited  to  their  several  points  of 
view.  Washington's  countrymen  rejected 
his;  Frederick  transmitted  his  to  his  suc- 
cessors. 

Washington  must  stand  in  a  very  real 
sense  as  the  creator  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system.  But  the  Federal  Union,  with 
its  well-balanced  institutions  under  the 
Constitution,  was  only  a  part  of  his  politi- 
cal plan.  As  a  necessary  sanction  for  or- 
dered peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
also  insisted  upon  a  weU-regulated  system 
of  defense  appropriate  to  republican  in- 
stitutions— not  a  system  of  defense  based 
upon  a  standing  army,  but  a  system  of 
defense  based  upon  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  he  also  recommended  a 
regular  army,  but  the  regular  army,  as  he 
conceived  it,  was  to  be  a  small  special 
force  to  garrison  the  western  frontier  and 
for  other  strictly  limited  uses.  He  con- 
sidered that  an  army  of  the  people,  led  by 
competent  officers  from  among  the  people, 
must  be  an  essential  and  integral  part  of 
an  enduring  government  by  the  people. 
It  will  go  far  toward  an  understanding  of 
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several  crises  in  our  history  if  we  will 
bear  in  mind  that  our  fathers  accepted 
one-half  of  Washington's  political  testa- 
ment and  rejected  the  other  half. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  examination 
of  the  reasons  why  our  fathers  rejected 
Washington's  plan.  That  is  a  long  story 
and  is  connected  up  with  the  prolonged 
controversy  between  Federalists  and  the 
State  Eights  extremists  that  began  in 
Washington's  administration.  We  can 
say,  however,  that  if  Washington  had  had 
his  way  we  should  have  had  a  national 
citizen  army  in  all  essential  respects  like 
the  Swiss  army  of  today.  This  would 
have  been  the  foundation  of  our  defense 
against  invasion.  We  should  also  have 
had  a  small  regular  army  to  guard  Pan- 
ama and  Honolulu  and  to  do  certain  other 
things  that  citizen  soldiers  cannot  do; 
and  we  should  have  had  a  navy  to  protect 
our  commerce  and  our  foreign  interests; 
but  both  the  regular  army  and  the  navy 
would  have  been  regarded  as  auxiliary 
forces,  designed  to  do  certain  special 
things  that  citizen  soldiers  cannot  do. 
According  to  Washington's  plan,  his  army 
of  the  people  must  have  been  the  true  first 
line  of  national  defense. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  we  should  have 
had  a  citizen  army  like  the  Swiss  army, 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  have  had 
universal  and  compulsory  service,  as  the 
Swiss  do.  Switzerland  must  get  a  large 
citizen  army  out  of  a  small  population. 
Our  problem  is  to  get  a  relatively  small 
citizen  army  out  of  a  large  population.  If 
we  should  adopt  the  Swiss  system  in  toto, 
we  would  have  an  army  of  more  than  nine 
million  men.  We  do  not  need  that  many. 
If  one  young  American  in  every  seven- 
teen will  voluntarily  take  the  training  that 
every  young  Swiss  mu^t  take,  we  will  have 
enough  for  an  American  adaptation  of  the 
Swiss  system.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  already  have  the  parts  of  such  a 
system.  We  have  our  national  citizen 
army,  composed  of  the  national  guard  and 
the  organized  reserves.  This  is  the  logical 
American  counterpart  of  the  Swiss  na- 
tional army.  We  also  have  training  camps 
and  courses  of  training  in  the  schools  and 
colleges.  These  form  the  logical  American 
counterpart  of  the  Swiss  recruit  training 
centers.  If  we  should  couple  these  to- 
gether as  they  should  be  coupled  together. 


we  would  have  an  Americanized  Swiss 
system  and  we  would  also  have  the  kind  of 
an  army  that  Washington  had  in  mind  as 
the  foundation  of  our  defense.  It  would 
be  essentially  a  defensive  army  available 
at  once  to  prevent  invasion.  It  would 
serve  Washington's  purpose,  but  it  would 
be  a  very  poor  army  from  the  standpoint 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  Frederick  was 
not  content  with  repelling  invasion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  wanted  another  kind  of 
an  army,  so  that  he  could  invade  and  con- 
quer other  countries. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  consider 
how  our  history  might  have  been  modified 
if  Washington's  sensible  plan  had  been 
'adopted. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  American 
Civil  War.  This  is  a  very  striking  example 
of  a  normal  political  controversy  that 
finally  assumed  the  violent  phase  of  politi- 
cal action  known  as  war.  Let  us  examine 
this  situation  for  a  moment.  A  growing 
political  majority,  under  the  leadership 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  proposed  to  restrict 
and  ultimately  to  extinguish  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  The  minority  recognized 
that  it  must  ultimately  yield  to  this  ma- 
jority if  the  controversy  was  to  continue 
under  normal  political  forms.  Being 
tenacious  of  its  views,  the  minority  chose 
the  alternative  of  avoiding  political  defeat 
through  secession  and  war.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  inquire  whether  this  transi- 
tion was  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  fact 
that  our  fathers  had  rejected  Washing- 
tion's  "respectably  defensive  posture"  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  political  system. 
Was  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  general  state  of  disarma- 
ment that  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  family  of  States  in  the  period 
from  1850  to  1860? 

Before  indulging  in  pure  guessing  as 
to  what  might  have  been,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  study  the  only  other  modern  in- 
stance in  which  a  group  of  States  at- 
tempted secession  from  a  Federal  Union; 
for  secession  was  also  attempted  in  Swit- 
zerland. In  1847  a  minority  group  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  formed  a  separate  con- 
federacy, or  Sonderbund,  as  it  was  called. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  sectional  contro- 
versy, partly  economic  and  partly  relig- 
ious, that  had  extended  over  a  number  of 
years.     Shortly  after  the  Sonderbund  was 
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formed  the  Federal  Diet,  representing  a 
majority  of  the  cantons,  met  and  ordered 
the  new  confederacy  to  dissolve.  This 
meant  acceptance  of  majority  rule  or  war. 
The  Sonderbund  mobilized  its  troops  and 
the  rest  of  the  cantons  mobilized  their 
troops;  but,  as  the  country  had  a  uni- 
form military  organization,  the  number  of 
organized  battalions  was  strictly  propor- 
tioned to  population.  As  the  cantons  not 
in  the  new  confederacy  had  a  majority  of 
the  population,  they  had  a  majority  of  the 
organized  battalions,  with  every  prospect 
of  maintaining  their  majority  until  the 
end  of  the  voting.  There  was  a  little  pre- 
liminary maneuvering  and  skirmishing, 
but  the  campaign  ended  in  a  few  weeks 
because  the  Sonderbund  decided  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  it  would  be  better 
to  negotiate.  Political  groups  do  not  pro- 
voke war  when  they  know  that  war  will 
certainly  lead  to  defeat.  With  a  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  once  manifested,  a  non- 
military  solution  of  all  political  difficulties 
was  speedily  attained  and  Swiss  unity  was 
more  firmly  welded  than  ever.  The  Son- 
derbund recognized  that  in  a  correctly 
organized  country  like  Switzerland,  po- 
tential bullets  are  apportioned  on  the 
same  equitable  basis  as  actual  ballots. 
Switzerland  actually  had  the  kind  of  an 
army  that  Washington  wanted  his  country 
to  have.  If  there  had  been  a  similar  terri- 
torial organization  in  America  in  1861, 
there  would  have  been  an  even  greater 
numerical  preponderance  against  seces- 
sion; for  every  battalion  in  the  seceding 
States  there  would  have  been  three  bat- 
talions in  the  rest  of  the  country.  We 
should  have  too  much  respect  for  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Southern  leaders  to 
credit  them  with  a  deliberate  resort  to 
arms  imder  such  circumstances. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  Civil  War  was  our  national 
unpreparedness.  Our  fathers  had  ac- 
cepted Washington's  governmental  system 
as  embodied  under  the  Constitution,  but 
they  had  rejected  his  "respectably  defen- 
sive posture."  If  the  disgruntled  minor- 
ity had  not  been  lured  into  war  by  an  en- 
couraging prospect  of  military  success, 
the  problem  of  slavery  must  have  been 
solved  in  America  as  it  was  solved  in 
Eussia  and  later  in  Brazil,  by  normal 
political  means.    Emancipation  must  then 


have  proceeded  with  gradual  adjustment 
and  just  compensation,  without  confisca- 
tion of  property,  without  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  South,  without  war,  and  with- 
out the  horrors  of  reconstruction. 

Political  machinery  for  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  political  controversies  is  of 
great  importance ;  but  its  advocates  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  American 
federal  system,  with  its  President,  its 
Congress,  and  its  Supreme  Court,  failed 
to  adjust  the  one  and  only  serious  casus 
belli  that  ever  arose  between  the  States. 
Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  not  only 
failed  to  settle  the  controversy,  but  went 
far  toward  precipitating  the  appeal  to 
force.  This  phase  of  the  situation  is  fully 
developed  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  substance,  "You  must 
not  extend  this  institution  of  slavery,  and 
eventually  it  must  be  put  in  the  way  of 
ultimate  extinction." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  in  substance, 
"the  Supreme  Court  has  already  settled 
that  issue  against  you  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  You  have  no  right  to  resist  its 
extension  into  the  Territories  or  to  at- 
tempt its  extinction  elsewhere.  Therefore, 
as  a  law-abiding  citizen,  you  have  no  right 
to  agitate  the  question." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  substance, 
"that  decision  was  wrong.  We  refuse  to 
accept  it  as  a  guide  of  political  conduct. 
We  propose  to  reverse  it  by  legitimate 
political  means.  We  will  utlimately 
change  the  composition  of  the  court  and, 
if  necessary,  we  will  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion itself." 

In  short,  the  Civil  War  grew  specifically 
out  of  the  fact  that  a  growing  political 
majority,  under  the  leadership  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  proposed  by  legitimate  political 
means  to  reverse  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  We  must  not  forget  that 
courts  are  concerned  with  what  the  law  is, 
while  human  progress  is  frequently  con- 
cerned with  what  the  law  ought  to  he. 
And  yet  the  existing  political  machinery, 
including  the  same  Supreme  Court,  must 
have  eventually  settled  the  slavery  ques- 
tion equitably  without  war  if  Washing- 
ton's testament  of  a  "respectably  defen- 
sive posture"  had  been  accepted  as  a  part 
of  our  political  system. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  political  origins 
of  the  World  War.    When  we  finally  went 
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into  that  great  conflict  it  was  recognized 
that  it  was  a  war  of  autocracy  against 
liberal  civilization.  It  is  strictly  true 
that  we  went  into  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  But  it  was  a  war  of 
autocracy  against  democracy  in  1914  just 
as  much  as  it  was  in  1917.  We  had 
drifted  so  far  from  Washington's  practi- 
cal wisdom  that  we  did  not  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  Indeed,  the  World  War 
was  simply  the  last  chapter  of  a  century- 
old  reaction  of  autocracy  against  the  mod- 
ern democratic  movement  which  our 
fathers  originated  in  America  in  1776  and 
which  entered  Europe  in  the  French  Eevo- 
lution.  Autocracy  was  completely  and 
consciously  organized  for  this  conflict, 
with  the  appropriate  military  institutions 
of  the  offensive  type  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  political  system.  The  democratic 
nations,  as  a  group,  were  not  organized 
even  for  defense.  America  had  rejected 
Washington,  the  great  prophet  of  her 
political  birthright.  Britain  had  been 
deaf  to  the  recent  warnings  of  Lord  Eob- 
erts.  In  this  situation  lies  the  true  cause 
of  the  World  War.  It  was  like  the  inter- 
action of  a  high  area  and  a  low  area  in 
producing  a  tornado.  There  was  a  high 
area  of  aggressive  military  organization  in 
the  region  of  autocracy  and  there  was  a 
law  area  of  under-preparedness  in  the 
region  of  democracy.  Hence  the  inevi- 
table storm. 

Provocative  militarism  is  a  just  indict- 
ment against  the  Central  Powers.  But  in 
an  impartial  inquiry  we  must  not  over- 
look our  own  contributory  negligence.  It 
takes  a  low  barometer  as  well  as  a  high 
barometer  to  produce  a  hurricane.  If  the 
English-speaking  liberal  nations  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Washington  and  Lord 
Roberts,  to  include  true  defensive  arrange- 
ments in  their  several  political  systems, 
autocracy  could  not  have  had  the  stimu- 
lus of  alluring  opportunity.  With  Britain 
and  America  in  a  "respectably  defensive 
posture"  in  1914,  the  German  general 
staff  could  not  have  found  the  situation 
favorable  for  the  resort  to  force.  But, 
more  important  still,  if  Britain  and 
America  had  been  in  such  a  posture  con- 
tinuously since  1870,  it  would  have  been 
politically  impossible  to  maintain  and 
foster  autocratic  militarism,  even  in  Ger- 


many. It  was  the  lure  of  world  conquest 
as  a  feasible  military  adventure  that  made 
the  German  people  endure  so  great  a  so- 
cial and  financial  burden.  Without  this 
stimulus,  Germany  must  have  adjusted 
her  military  organization  to  meet  real  de- 
fensive requirements.  This  must  have 
prevented  the  pre-war  armament  competi- 
tion. It  must  also  have  modified  Ger- 
many's internal  political  organization. 
With  no  external  political  motive  for 
maintaining  the  aggressive  conquest  ma- 
chine, it  could  not  have  been  maintained 
as  a  national  school  for  the  suppression  of 
liberal  thought.  It  was  the  laches  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  that  made  the 
War  Lord  and  Welt  Macht  possible. 

Our  historical  survey  justifies  us  in 
reaching  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  If  the  American  people  had  adopted 
Washington's  "respectably  defensive  pos- 
ture" as  a  part  of  their  political  system, 
the  Civil  War  could  not  have  occurred. 

The  history  of  the  Civil  War  shows  that 
even  the  most  perfect  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  institutions  cannot  in- 
sure a  peaceful  solution  of  a  political  con- 
troversy if  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy elects  to  assert  its  will  by  resort 
to  arms.  It  shows  that  if  the  American 
people  had  also  been  armed  and  disci- 
plined for  their  own  defense,  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  the  government  must  have 
solved  the  slavery  question  without  war, 
because  in  these  circumstances  the  dis- 
gruntled minority  could  have  found  no 
temptation  to  resist  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority through  force.  It  also  suggests  that 
even  an  environment  of  complete  disarma- 
ment cannot  prevent  war  between  two  po- 
litical groups  when  one  of  these  groups 
finds  its  interest  in  an  appeal  to  force. 

(6)  If  Britain  and  America  as  well  as 
France  had  been  in  a  "respectably  defen- 
sive posture,"  the  World  War  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  absence  of  appro- 
priate defensive  organization  among  the 
liberal  nations  encouraged  the  autocratic 
nations  in  their  militaristic  program  and 
gave  them  the  stimulus  of  probable  vic- 
tory. It  was  only  through  militarism  sup- 
ported by  the  lure  of  world  conquest,  that 
autocracy  was  able  to  resist  the  growth 
of  modern  liberalism. 

So  long  as  there  are  political  contro- 
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versies,  there  will  be  potential  tendencies 
toward  war,  for  war  is  simply  a  special 
violent  phase  of  political  action.  As  popu- 
lation and  wealth  increase,  these  contro- 
versies must  become  more  numerous  and 
more  complex.  ISTevertheless,  an  effective 
organization  of  world  peace  is  practicable 
under  two  conditions :  The  first  of  these 
conditions  is  that  the  nations,  as  free 
sovereignties,  seek  and  encourage  all  effec- 
tive means  of  friendly  conference  and 
just  understanding.  The  second  condi- 
tion is  that  the  peace-loving  nations  sever- 
ally maintain  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
genuine  but  non-provocative  defense  so 
strong  that  their  collective  might  will  dis- 
courage any  hope  for  a  successful  resort 
to  force. 

If  these  two  conditions  are  satisfied, 
there  is  no  problem  affecting  humanity 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  human  mind 
without  resort  to  war.  But  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  two  condi- 
tions are  inseparable.  The  most  perfect 
machinery  for  peaceful  international  ad- 
justment can  go  half  way  and  only  half 
way.  The  World  War  came,  not  because 
there  were  inadequate  means  of  peaceful 
negotiation,  but  because  one  of  the  par- 
ties was  deliberately  organized  and  deter- 
mined to  assert  its  might  through  war, 
while  the  other  party  was  so  weak  and  dis- 
organized as  to  encourage  that  enterprise. 
Our  examination  of  Swiss  and  American 
experience  suggests  that  even  a  super  gov- 
ernment cannot  prevent  war  unless  its 
member  States  are  in  a  "respectably  de- 
fensive posture." 

America's  world  position  is  unique.  She 
is  the  only  nation  capable  of  impregnable 
defense  without  making  her  defensive 
posture  even  remotely  a  provocative  ges- 
ture of  offense.  By  neglecting  the  culti- 
vation of  this  God-given  heritage  in  the 
past,  she  has  suffered  from  two  great 
wars  which  should  have  been  avoided.  If 
she  cultivates  it  in  the  future,  she  will 
not  only  insure  her  own  security,  but  will 
extend  her  influence  and  example  toward 
better  world  organization.  If  she  neg- 
lects it,  she  will  not  only  risk  her  own 
peace,  but  will  encourage  the  rise  of  new 
militarisms  to  disturb  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  world  politics.  As  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  our  wisest  policy  is 


still  to  be  found  in  a  "respectably  defen- 
sive posture." 

If  it  be  true  that  war  is  a  phase  of 
politics,  it  implies  that  each  nation  should 
have  sound  military  institutions  as  a  part 
of  its  political  organization.  It  also  im- 
plies that  the  means  of  war  should  be 
completely  subordinate  to  constructive 
statesmanship.  Prussia  had  such  an  or- 
ganization expressed  in  terms  of  aggres- 
sive autocracy.  Switzerland  has  such  an 
organization  appropriate  to  the  defensive 
needs  of  a  democratic  State.  Washington 
vainly  proposed  such  an  organization  for 
us.  For  this  reason  America  presents  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  a  partially  or- 
ganized democratic  republic,  still  un- 
provided with  a  planned  and  ordered  ma- 
chinery of  defense  adapted  in  kind  to  the 
political  ideals  to  which  she  is  committed. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  her  history,  the 
cause  of  her  greatest  perils  in  the  past,  the 
secret  of  her  present  financial  burdens, 
and  the  unsettled  question  upon  which  her 
future  destiny  depends. 

With  a  national  debt  exceeding  nineteen 
billion  dollars  as  the  penalty  for  un- 
planned defenses  in  the  past,  and  with  an 
annual  expenditure  approximating  $600,- 
000,000  for  the  unplanned  military  and 
naval  programs  of  today,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  purely  fiscal  reasons  for  placing 
the  national  defense  upon  a  business  basis. 
This  demands  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  whole  problem  of  national  security 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  final  solution 
in  which  all  of  the  several  military  and 
naval  services  and  agencies  are  mutually 
co-ordinated  and  in  which  each  such  serv- 
ice and  agency  is  assigned  its  proper  role 
and  mission  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 

But  can  this  great  problem  be  solved  by 
existing  agencies  of  the  government  ?  The 
answer  is.  No,  because  there  is  no  agency 
in  our  government  competent  to  weigh 
and  decide  upon  the  many  conflicting  ex 
parte  views  as  to  what  the  functions,  di- 
mensions, and  proportions  of  the  several 
elements  of  the  national  defense  should 
be.  Congress  appropriates  for  the  navy 
and  the  army  separately,  without  any  prior 
settlement  as  to  the  proper  joint  relations 
and  missions  of  the  land  forces  and  the 
sea  forces.  One  committee  in  each  house 
prepares  legislation  based  more  or  less  on 
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the  navy's  ex  parte  view  as  to  what  these 
joint  relations  and  missions  should  be. 
Another  committee  in  each  house  prepares 
legislation  based  more  or  less  upon  the 
army's  ex  parte  view  as  to  what  these 
relations  and  missions  should  be.  Con- 
gress eventually  passes  legislation  adopt- 
ing unco-ordinated  parts  of  both  ex  parte 
views.  These  things  happen  because  the 
members  of  the  committees  have  access 
only  to  ex  parte  views,  there  being  no 
agency  for  bringing  conflicting  ex  parte 
views  together  into  open  court  with  the 
view  of  joining  issues  and  arriving  at  the 
truth.  This  situation  was  bad  enough 
when  the  land  and  sea  forces  only  were 
involved.  It  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  air  forces  as  claimants 
for  a  proper  place  in  the  program  of  na- 
tional defense. 

All  this  implies  that  we  need  a  co-ordi- 
nating agency  in  our  government  designed 
to  co-ordinate  the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces 
as  properly  proportioned  parts  in  a  co- 
herent and  economical  structure  of  na- 
tional defense.  But  this  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  We  also  need  a  subordi^ 
nating  agency,  designed  to  subordinate 
military  and  naval  policy  to  the  essential 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  modern  democratic 
state.  This  cannot  be  done  by  military 
and  naval  experts.  Here  their  views  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  constructive  aims 
of  statesmanship.  This  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  old  Anglo-American  tradition 
that  the  civil  authority  should  be  superior 
to  the  military  authority. 

Theoretically,  the  necessary  co-ordinat- 
ing and  subordinating  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  with  his 
other  great  and  growing  responsibilities, 
he  has  no  time  for  this  added  burden.  The 
answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  formation  of  a 
central  department  of  national  defense, 
having  general  supervisory  power  over 
the  land,  the  sea,  and  the  air  forces.  Un- 
less there  is  a  cabinet  officer  responsible 
for  the  national  defense  as  a  whole,  and 
charged  with  keeping  it  in  line  with  our 
national  political  ideals  and  economic 
programs,  the  tasks  of  co-ordination  and 
supervision  must  remain  where  they  now 
are,  in  the  overburdened  hands  of  the 
President. 


This  leads  us  to  a  broader  international 
aspect  of  the  armament  problem.  Amer- 
ica has  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
further  the  cause  of  armament  reform. 
She  is  not  only  in  a  position  to  advocate 
the  best  solution;  she  is  also  in  a  position 
to  give  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
that  solution  while  she  is  waiting  for 
other  nations  to  adopt  it.  The  ideal  sys- 
tem of  defense  by  a  citizen  army,  supple- 
mented for  certain  special  purposes  by  a 
rigorously  restricted  standing  army,  is  her 
traditional  military  policy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  system  that  she  should  perfect 
without  waiting  for  the  concurrent  action 
of  other  nations.  The  principal  practical 
objection  that  the  world  can  urge  against 
it  is  its  relative  novelty  on  a  large  scale — 
the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  perfected 
except  upon  a  small  scale  in  Switzerland. 
That  this  is  true  is  unfortunately  Ameri- 
ca's fault. 

In  neglecting  to  develop  her  "respect- 
ably defensive  posture"  in  a  form  ap- 
propriate for  the  democratic  state,  she 
not  only  neglected  to  contribute  her  part 
toward  world  stability,  but  denied  her 
sister  democracies  an  example  which  they 
should  have  received  from  her.  To  this 
extent  she  is  responsible  for  certain  prac- 
tical misgivings  as  to  the  intelligence  of 
democracies  and  their  stability  under 
stress.  To  this  extent  she  aided  the  anti- 
democratic reactions  of  the  past  century. 
If  she  had  followed  Washington's  injunc- 
tion to  Iceep  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to  fight 
a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. 


Man  is  not,  by  nature,  a  wild,  unsociable 
creature;  it  is  the  corruption  of  his  nature 
that  makes  him  so;  yet  by  acquiring  new 
habits,  by  changing  his  place  and  way  of 
living,  he  may  be  reclaimed  to  his  original 
gentleness. 

Plutarch. 


The  air  is  common  to  men;  the  earth 
also;  where  every  man,  in  the  ample  en- 
joyment  of  his  possessions,  mu^t  refrain 
from  doing  violence  or  injury  to  those  of 
another. 

Hugo  Grotius. 
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U.  S.  AND  WAR  DEBTS 

TEXT    OF    BRITISH    NOTE 

The    Honorable    Frank    B.    Kexlogg,    Secre- 
tary  of   State   of   the    United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Sib:  The  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment has  been  drawn  to  the  letter  on 
Allied  War  Debts,  addressed  to  Prof.  John 
Grier  Hibben,  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, by  Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  which  was  published  on 
March  17th.  So  far  as  this  letter  deals  with 
matters  of  domestic  controversy.  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  have,  of  course,  no  desire 
to  offer  any  comment  upon  it;  but  the  letter 
also  contains  certain  specific  references  to 
the  position  of  Great  Britain ;  and  His 
Majesty's  Government  feel  bound  to  point 
out  that  on  points  of  cardinal  importance 
these  statements  do  not  correspond  with  the 
facts  as  known  to  His  Majesty's  Government. 
His  Majesty's  Government  feel  that,  in  jus- 
tice to  themselves  and  in  order  that  public 
opinion  in  both  countries  should  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  judging  the  position,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  frankly  bring 
such  points  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Mellon  Quoted  in  British  Note 

2.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Mellon  states 
that  the  United  States  "agreed  to  furnish 
the  Allies  dollars  with  which  all  their  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  should  be  con- 
summated, and,  what  is  more,  we  agreed  to 
lend  them  these  dollars";  but  "when  the 
United  States  purchased  supplies  and  serv- 
ices from  France  and  the  British  Empire" 
they  "did  not  get  these  francs  and  pounds 
on  credit;  they  paid  cash."  The  United 
States  "are  now  urged  to  cancel  these  debts 
because  it  is  alleged  that  they  were  incurred 
in  the  common  cause;  but  neither  abroad 
nor  in  the  United  States  has  it  been  sug- 
gested that  if  this  is  to  be  done,  the  United 
States  are  to  be  reimbursed  the  dollars 
actually  expended  by  us  in  France  and 
Great  Britain." 


This  statement  implies  that  the  United 
States  Government  lent  the  British  Govern- 
ment all  the  dollars  required  to  purchase 
supplies  in  America,  and  that,  over  and 
above  these  loans,  they  paid  dollars  to 
Great  Britain  for  the  services  and  supplies 
they  required  from  the  British  Empire,  and 
that  these  dollars  were  retained  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  for  their  own  pur- 
pose. Such,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  All 
the  dollar  payments  made  by  the  United 
States  for  their  sterling  requirements  in 
Great  Britain — which  though  considerable 
were  of  course  smaller  in  amount  than  the 
war  loans  to  the  United  Kingdom — were 
taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  total  amount 
of  the  war  loans  advanced  to  Great  Britain 
and  were  applied  directly  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  in  America  or  to  the  repayment  of 
debt.  The  arrangements  made  are  clearly 
and  concisely  stated  in  an  article  published 
in  "Foreign  Affairs"  (April,  1925)  by  Mr. 
Rathbone,  wl^o  was  during  the  War  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Rathbone's  explanation  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"For  its  own  war  purposes  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  United  States 
did  not  borrow  pounds  or  francs  or  lire. 
Our  Treasury  was  obliged  to  procure  these 
currencies  for  the  use  of  our  army  abroad. 
We  bought  pounds,  francs  and  lire  from  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  made  payment  therefor  in  dollars 
here.  The  dollars  thus  obtained  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  were  applied  by 
them  towards  the  cost  of  their  war  purchases 
here,  and  thus  the  amount  of  the  dollar  loans 
required  by  these  countries  from  our  Treas- 
ury was  diminished  in  a  corresponding 
sum." 

Denies    Loans    Covered    All    Purchases    in 
America 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment did  not  lend  the  whole  of  the  money 
required  for  British  purchases  in  America, 
but  that  the  dollars  received  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  payment  of  sterling  pro- 
vided by  Great  Britain  were  used  to  cover  a 
corresponding  part  of  Great  Britain's  dollar 
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requirements,  and  only  the  net  dollar  re- 
quirements were  covered  by  loans  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

This  arrangement  was  obviously  equitable 
and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  was 
in  fact  originally  suggested  by  the  United 
States  Government,  in  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 3,  1917,  from  Mr.  Leffingwell,  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, to  the  British  Treasury  representative 
in  Washington,  which  includes  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"I  assume  that  your  government  will  use 
the  dollar  fund  thus  received  for  meeting  its 
dollar  requirements  for  purchases  here  and 
would  therefore  reduce  correspondingly  its 
requests  for  dollar  advances  from  the  United 
States  Treasury." 

The  dollar  payments  to  Great  Britain  were 
thus  regularly  applied  to  reduce  the  dollar 
advances  to  Great  Britain,  so  long  as  the 
latter  continued;  when  they  ceased,  in  1919, 
the  dollar  payments  by  the  United  States 
Government  were  utilized  to  reduce  the  debt 
incurred  by  Great  Britain.  The  statement 
made  in  Mr.  Mellon's  letter  on  this  point 
appears  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
likely  to  give  a  very  erroneous  impression  of 
the  facts. 

Statement    on    Reparations    Declared    Incorrect 

3.  His  Majesty's  Government  now  pass  to 
Mr.  Mellon's  contention  that  the  payments 
made  to  the  United  States  Government  in 
respect  of  the  British  war  debt  impose  no 
burden  on  the  British  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Mellon  states  that  "all  our  principal 
debtors  are  already  receiving  from  Germany 
more  than  enough  to  pay  their  debts  to  the 
United  States."  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  this  statement  is  incorrect.  The 
receipts  of  Great  Britain  during  the  financial 
year  1926-1927  from  Germany  on  account  of 
reparations  represent  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  the  payments  made  by  His  Maj^ 
esty's  Government  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  prospective  reparation 
year  1927-1928  (assuming  that  they  are 
transferred  in  full)  will  fall  substantially 
below  one-half  of  the  payments  due  to  the 
United  States.  Even  if  the  receipts  from 
Germany  on  account  of  army  costs  (which 
represent  a  partial  reimbursement  of  the  ex- 
penditure incurred  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  maintenance  of  their  forces)  and 
on  account  of  the  Belgian  war  debt  (which 
represents  a  payment  on  behalf  of  Belgium) 
are    included,    the    total    receipts    of    Great 


Britain  from  Germany  in  either  of  these 
years  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  her  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  facts ;  the  figures  are 
published  by  the  agent  general  for  repara- 
tion payments  and  are  fully  available  to  the 
United  States  Treasury, 

4.  When  he  comes  later  to  deal  with  the 
position  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Mellon  does 
not  in  fact  compare  British  receipts  from 
Germany  alone  with  British  payments  to  the 
United  States  Government;  he  compares  the 
total  receipts  of  Great  Britain  from  repara- 
tions and  interallied  debts,  together  with  the 
payments  due  by  her  to  the  United  States 
Government.  He  gives  figures  purporting  to 
show  that  Great  Britain  will  receive  $2,- 
000,0(X)  (£412,000)  more  this  year  than  she 
pays  to  the  United  States,  $15,0(X>,000 
(£3,090,000)  more  next  year,  and  $70,000,000 
(£14,403,000)  more  in  1928-1929.  While  he 
admits  that  "in  the  past  two  years  Great 
Britain  has  received  about  $100,000,000  (£20,- 
576,000)  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
less  than  she  has  paid  to  the  United  States," 
he  adds  that  "it  is  equally  true  that,  from 
this  year  on.  Great  Britain  will  every  year 
receive  from  her  debtors  a  substantial 
amount  more  than  she  will  pay  to  us ;  so 
that  her  American  payments  will  not  con- 
stitute a  drain  upon  her  own  economic  re- 
sources." 

Statement    on    Payments    to    Britain    Disputed 

5.  This  statement  is  also  inaccurate,  both 
as  regards  the  past  and  as  regards  the 
future. 

From  April  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1926, 
Great  Britain  has  paid  the  sum  of  $828,500,- 
000,  or  £170,500,000,  in  respect  of  the  debt 
to  the  United  States  Government,  whereas 
the  sums  received  by  Great  Britain  on  ac- 
count of  reparation,  Belgian  war  debt,  and 
Allied  war  debts  up  to  the  same  date  amount 
to  £41,000,000  ($200,000,000),  leaving  a  deficit 
of  £129,500,000  ($628,500,000). 

There  seems  no  special  reason  to  select 
the  past  two  years  only,  as  is  done  in  Mr. 
Mellon's  letter,  but  the  position  as  regards 
this  period  is  that  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  operation  of  the  Dawes  Plan  (1924- 
1925  and  1925-1926)  the  receipts  of  this 
country  from  reparation  (including  Belgiau 
war  debt)  and  Allied  war  debts  together  fell 
short  of  British  payments  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  approximately  £50,- 
000,000  ($243,000,000). 

6.  As  regards  the  financial  year  1926-1927, 
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the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  Third 
Dawes  Plan  annuity  in  respect  of  reparation 
and  Belgian  war  debt  amounts  to  £12,000,000 
and  the  receipts  from  interallied  war  debts 
to  £8,500,000,  or  a  total  of  $20,500,000,  as 
against  the  payment  due  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  £33,000,000.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1927-1928)  the  share  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  fourth  Dawes  an- 
nuity in  respect  of  the  Belgian  war  debt  and 
reparation  should  amount  to  £14,250,000  and 
the  receipts  from  interallied  war  debts  to 
£10,500,000,  or  a  total  of  £24,750,000,  as 
against  the  payment  of  £33,000,000  to  the 
United  States.  The  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  Dawes 
annuities  (i.  e.,  after  the  1st  of  September, 
1928)  for  Belgian  war  debt  and  reparation 
should  amount  to  £22,400,000,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  payments  from  interallied 
war  debts  (assuming  the  French  war  debt 
agreement  to  have  been  ratified  and  neglect- 
ing past  deficits  in  British  receipts  as  com- 
pared with  payments)  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  current  payments  due  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Whether  the  payments 
from  the  Dawes  annuities  included  in  the 
above  calculations  will,  in  fact,  be  received 
depends,  of  course,  upon  whether  it  is  found 
possible  to  transfer  the  full  amounts  provided 
for  by  the  Dawes  Plan. 

7.  But  even  if  the  full  Dawes  payments 
continue  to  be  received  for  60  years  from 
now  onwards,  the  present  value  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  Great  Britain  from  reparation  and 
Allied  war  debts  together  would  be  less  than 
that  of  the  payments  she  is  obligated  to  make 
to  the  United  States  Government  on  account 
of  the  British  war  debt,  assuming  interest 
at  5  per  cent  to  be  added  to  pasrments  and 
receipts  in  the  past  and  future  payments 
and  receipts  to  be  discounted  at  the  same 
rate. 

Admits  Desire  to  Collect  Debts  to  Cover  Pay- 
ments 

8.  It  is  quite  true  that  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  frequently  declared  that  their 
policy  is  to  recover  such  a  sum  in  respect 
of  their  war  loans  to  the  Allies  as,  with  the 
reparation  receipts  of  Great  Britain,  will 
suffice  to  cover  the  annual  payments  which, 
they  have  to  make  to  the  United  States ;  but 
this  situation  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
up  to  the  present  the  British  taxpayer  has 
had  to  find  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  payments 
to  the  United  States  from  his  own  resources. 
even  after  applying  all  receipts  from  repara- 


tions and  interallied  debts  to  this  purpose 
and  using  none  of  these  receipts  as  a  set-off 
against  the  interest  which  has  to  be  paid 
on  the  loans  raised  in  Great  Britain  out  of 
which  advances  were  made  to  the  Allies. 
In  no  circumstances  will  Great  Britain  re- 
ceive from  reparations  and  interallied  war 
debts,  taken  together,  more  than  she  pays  to 
America.  The  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment on  this  subject  has  been  repeatedly 
declared.  It  is  not  their  desire  to  retain  for 
their  country  anything  out  of  receipts  from 
reparations  and  interallied  war  debts.  In 
the  event  of  their  receipts  from  interallied 
war  debts  and  reparations  exceeding  the 
payments  made  by  them  to  the  United  States 
Government,  they  have  undertaken  to  reduce 
proportionately  the  payments  due  to  be  made 
to  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  interallied  war 
indebtedness,  and  a  provision  to  this  effect 
appears  in  the  various  war  debt  funding 
agreements  which  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  signed. 

Private  Debt  Included  as  to  Bank  of  France 

9.  It  is  not  clear  on  what  basis  the  cal- 
culations cited  by  Mr.  Mellon  have  been 
made,  but  it  appears  probable  that  error  has 
arisen  on  the  following  points : 

(o)  Receipts  from  Germany.  The  figures 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Mellon  appear  to  relate 
to  the  total  receipts  of  the  British  Empire 
from  the  Dawes  annuities ;  but  these  include 
receipts  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  occupation 
as  well  as  in  respect  of  Belgian  war  debt 
and  reparation.  The  receipts  in  respect  of 
costs  of  occupation  represent  a  partial  re- 
imbursement of  expenditure  incurred  by 
Great  Britain ;  they  are  thus  not  available 
to  enable  payments  to  be  made  to  the  United 
States  without  imposing  a  burden  on  Great 
Britain,  and  must  be  left  out  of  account  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  calculation.  Fur- 
ther, the  British  Empire  reparation  receipts 
have  to  be  distributed  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  share  of 
Great  Britain  having  been  agreed  at  86.85 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  balance  is  not 
received  by  the  British  Treasury. 

(&)  Receipts  from  France.  A  more  im- 
portant error  is  contained  in  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Mellon  of  the  receipts  of  Great 
Britain  from  France.  These  appear  to  in- 
clude the  sums  which  were  due  by  the  Bank 
of  France  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  repay- 
ment of  an  advance  made  during  the  war. 

This  loan   was  a  private  transaction  and 
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is  not  an  intergovernmental  debt.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  Bank  of  England  and 
not  one  penny  thereof  accrues  to  the  British 
Treasury  or  the  British  Government. 

They  are  thus  entirely  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  British 
taxpayer  can  meet  payments  to  the  United 
States  Government  out  of  receipts  from  rep- 
aration and  allied  war  debts. 

It  should  be  added  that,  while  the  British 
taxpayer  receives  nothing  from  this  commer- 
cial debt  of  the  Bank  of  France,  he  has  to 
meet  very  large  market  debts  incurred  by 
the  British  Treasury  in  the  United  States 
before  the  United  States  Government  entered 
the  war.  Since  April  1,  1919,  the  British 
taxpayer  has  paid  $680,000,000,  or  £140,000,- 
000,  on  this  head,  over  and  above  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

10.  These  facts  and  figures  appear  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  sufficiently  to  contro- 
vert the  statement  put  forward  by  Mr.  Mel- 
lon that  the  payments  made  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  respect  of  the  British 
war  debt  will  not  constitute  a  drain  on 
British  economic  resources.  But  much  more 
might  be  said. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to 
paying  their  own  debts  to  the  United  States, 
the  British  people  are  sustaining  the  full 
charge  for  the  advances  made  by  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  to  the  Allied  Governments 
to  enable  them  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
necessary  commodities  during  the  war,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in  neutral 
countries. 

The  capital  sums  lent  for  this  purpose 
amounted  to  a  net  total  of  about  £1,350,000,- 
000  ($6,600,000,000),  which,  with  interest  ac- 
crued during  the  war  period,  amounted  on 
July  1,  1919,  to  over  £1,450,000,000  ($7,000,- 
000,000),  or  nearly  double  the  debt  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  had  themselves 
contracted  at  that  date  with  the  United 
States  Government. 

Borrowed  by  Government  from  its  Own 
Nationals 

This  amount  was  borrowed  by  the  British 
Government  from  its  own  nationals,  and  in 
respect  of  this  debt  the  British  taxpayer  has 
had  to  pay  interest  at  over  5  per  cent  each 
year  since,  making  a  total  annual  payment 
of  £72,500,000,  which  will  continue  until  the 
debt  is  paid  off  by  further  and  additional 
contributions    from    British    taxpayers.    No 


relief  from  this  burden  can  be  looked  for 
from  receipts  from  reparation  and  Allied 
war  debts,  for  in  no  case  will  those  receipts 
amount  to  a  greater  total  than  that  of 
British  debt  payments  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

11.  Whereas  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  receiving  from  Germany  a  share  of 
the  Dawes  annuities  estimated  to  cover  its 
reparation  claims  in  full,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  from  Great  Britain  repayment, 
with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  full  amount 
of  war  loans  it  advanced  to  Great  Britain, 
Great  Britain  will  retain  for  herself  nothing 
of  any  payments  she  receives  in  respect  either 
of  reparations  or  of  interallied  war  debts,  but 
will  apply  all  her  receipts  towards  part  pay- 
ment of  her  liabilities  to  the  United  States. 
Any  balance  that  remains  she  will  pay  out 
of  her  own  resources,  and  in  any  case  she 
will  have  to  support  the  entire  burden  of  her 
war  losses  and  of  the  war  loans  she  herself 
made  to  her  allies. 

Declared  to  Be  Set  Forth  in  Spirit  of 
Friendliness 

12.  His  Majesty's  Government  have  set  out 
these  considerations  in  no  contentious  or  con- 
troversial spirit.  On  the  contrary,  their  de- 
sire is  to  maintain  and  to  promote  a  friendly 
understanding  between  the  two  great  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations,  on  whose  co-operation 
great  issues  for  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
world  depend.  They  view  with  great  mis- 
giving the  divergence  of  opinion  and  the 
estrangement  of  sentiment  which  is  growing 
up  in  regard  to  these  war  obligations.  It 
appears  to  them  to  be  the  task  of  British 
and  of  American  statesmen  to  do  what  can 
be  done  to  alleviate  this  difference  of  view 
by  setting  out  frankly  and  fairly  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  the  policy  adopted  on  either 
side ;  but  the  controversy  can  only  be  inten- 
sified if  public  opinion  in  America  is  guided 
by  statements  of  facts  in  regard  to  their 
European  debtors  which  to  those  debtors 
appear  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  regret  that  there  should  have 
been  issued,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  a 
series  of  statements  in  regard  to  Great 
Britain  which,  for  the  reasons  set  out  above, 
appear  to  them  not  to  represent  accurately 
or  completely  the  facts.  They  trust  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  take  steps  to 
remove  the  unfortunate  impression  that  has 
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been  created  by  the  issue  of  this  statement. 
The  position  and  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  these  international 
payments  is  well  known  and  the  records  are 
easily  available;  but  if  at  any  time  further 
information  is  desired  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  His  Majesty's  Government  will  be 
happy  to  furnish  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest 
consideration,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
H.  G.  Chilton, 
(For  the  Ambassador.) 

SECRETARY  KELLOGG'S   REPLY  TO 
BRITISH   NOTE 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  4,  1927. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  Mr.  Chilton's  note  of  May  2,  1927, 
in  which  he  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  comments  of 
the  British  Government  on  certain  state- 
ments contained  in  a  letter  dated  March  15, 
1927,  from  Mr.  Mellon,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  Mr.  Hib- 
ben,  the  President  of  Princeton  University. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
gards the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Mellon 
and  Mr.  Hibben  as  a  purely  domestic  dis- 
cussion and  does  not  desire  to  engage  in  any 
formal  diplomatic  exchanges  upon  the  subject. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Frank  B.  Kellogg. 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Esme  Howard,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  V.  C, 
Ambassador  of  Great  Britain. 

SECRETARY    MELLON'S    STATEMENT 

Secretary  Mellon's  statement  follows : 
The  Treasury  Department  has  no  desire 
to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  British 
Government  on  the  subject  of  allied  war 
debts,  but  inasmuch  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  an  official  note  to  the  American 
State  Department,  has  seen  fit  to  challenge 
the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  American  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  President  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, the  Treasury  deems  it  its  duty  to 
present  the  facts  as  it  knows  them,  and  to 
endeavor  to  explain  existing  differences. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 


President  Hibben  was  in  answer  to  a  state- 
ment put  out  by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Princeton  University,  urging  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  debit  settlements  and  was  directed 
specifically  to  their  arguments. 

It  was  not  intended  as  a  communication, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  British  Government, 
and  that  government  was  referred  to  only  as 
an  incident  to  the  general  thesis  therein  set 
forth. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  figures  in  the  British  note  are  ap- 
parently used  in  a  technical  accounting  sense 
so  that,  for  instance,  the  term  "allied  war 
debts"  excludes  debts  for  war  stocks. 

Similarly,  payments  received  from  Ger- 
many are  used  in  the  most  strictly  limited 
sense,  and  do  not  include  such  items  as  re- 
ceipts on  account  of  army  of  occupation. 

DifiFerences  in  Terms 

While  not  admitting  it,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's note  does  not  deny  that  the  sums 
specified  in  my  letter  were  actually  paid  by 
the  people  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
but  says  in  substance  that  some  of  the  sums 
paid  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  others  to  the  dominions,  and  ap- 
parently, from  our  reading  of  their  figures, 
such  items  as  payment  for  war  stocks  are 
not  considered  by  them  as  accruing  to  the 
benefit  of  the  exchequer  on  account  of  war 
debts. 

This  is  the  real  cause  of  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement as  to  facts.  There  is  no  basis  of 
comparison  when,  for  instance,  payments  on 
account  of  war  debts,  as  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican Treasury,  include  the  payments  on  ac- 
count of  war  stocks  sold,  but  such  an  item 
is  not  included  by  the  British  under  the  head 
of  war  debt  payments. 

Again,  there  is  bound  to  be  disagreement 
when  the  American  Treasury  Department,  in 
discussing  payments  received  from  Germany, 
includes  all  payments,  while  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, in  answer,  confines  itself  to  pay- 
ments strictly  on  account  of  reparations  and 
Belgian  war  debt.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  not  a  disagreement  as  to  fact ;  there 
is  simply  a  failure  to  join  issue. 

Chief  Point  Upheld 

But  even  these  differences  of  interpreta- 
tion are  material  only  in  respect  to  the  i)eriod 
prior  to  September  1,  1928.  The  British 
Government  admits  that,  beginning  on  that 
date,  assuming  that  the  French  agreement  is 
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ratified,  it  will  receive  from  its  own  debtors 
and  from  Germany  sums  "sufficient  to  cover 
the  current  payments  due  to  the  United 
States  Government." 

This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  principal 
point  made  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  President  Hibben,  and 
the  accuracy  of  this  point  is  now  officially 
confirmed  by  the  British  Government. 

The  first  statement  to  which  the  British 
Government  takes  exception  is  one  advanced 
by  me  in  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  loans 
made  by  the  American  Government  during 
the  war  should  be  considered  as  contribu- 
tions to  a  common  cause,  in  which  I  pointed 
out  that  there  was  merit  in  such  a  conten- 
tion only  if  the  proposed  adjustment  was  a 
mutual  one  and  to  be  applied  on  a  strictly 
equal  basis  between  us  and  our  debtor 
nations. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  dollars  with  which 
goods  and  services  were  purchased  in  this 
country  were  furnished  to  our  associates  on 
credit,  whereas  the  pounds  with  which  we 
purchased  goods  and  services  in  Great 
Britain  were  paid  for  in  cash.  I  then  went 
on  to  say: 

In  other  words,  we  paid  cash  for  the  goods 
and  services  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make 
our  joint  contributions  to  the  common  cause. 
Our  associates  got  the  goods  and  services 
purchased  in  this  country  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  make  that  part  of  their  joint 
contribution  on  credit.  Here  is  the  funda- 
mental reason  which  explains  why  we  ended 
the  war  with  everyone  owing  us  and  our 
owing  no  one. 

We  are  now  urged  to  cancel  these  debts 
because  it  is  alleged  that  they  were  incurred 
in  a  common  cause;  but  neither  abroad  nor 
in  this  country  has  it  been  suggested  that  if 
this  is  to  be  done  we  are  to  be  reimbursed 
the  dollars  actually  expended  by  us  in  France 
and  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  goods  and 
services  they  sold  us  might  constitute  their 
contribution  to  the  common  cause. 

Transactions  Declared  Different 

This  the  British  Government  does  not 
deny :  That  we  paid  cash  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  they  received  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  this  country  on  credit;  but  they  say 
this  is  misleading,  because  they  used  the 
dollars  purchased  by  us  in  Great  Britain  for 
future  purchases  in  this  country. 


The  point  seems  to  me  immaterial.  The 
dollars  they  received  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment increased  their  available  cash  re- 
sources, while  the  promissory  notes  we  re- 
ceived did  not  increase  our  available  cash  re- 
sources. 

For  the  purchases  made  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  United  States,  dollars  were  furnished 
by  the  American  Government  by  borrowing 
from  its  own  citizens,  the  British  Govern- 
ment giving  its  obligations  to  the  American 
Government  for  the  equivalent. 

For  the  purchases  made  by  the  American 
Government  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  borrow  pounds 
from  the  British  Government,  but  borrowed 
dollars  from  its  citizens  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  pounds,  and  actually  paid  cash  to 
Great  Britain. 

Had  the  transactions  been  identical  in 
form,  the  British  Government  would  now 
hold  obligations  of  the  American  Government 
to  cover  purchases  made  in  Great  Britain, 
just  as  the  American  Government  holds  obli- 
gations of  the  British  Government  for  pTir- 
chases  made  in  America,  and,  obviously,  can- 
cellation could  not  be  urged  on  a  one-sided 
basis. 

Debts   and   Reparations  Divided 

The  fact  that  the  cash  employed  in  pur- 
chasing pounds  was  borrowed  from  American 
citizens  and  not  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  the  distinguishing  difference,  and 
any  program  of  cancellation  which  does  not 
allow  for  this  difference  gives  the  United 
States  no  credit  on  the  amount  of  its  war 
debt  for  purchases  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries. 

The  British  note  refers  to  the  statement 
in  my  letter  to  President  Hibben  that  all  of 
our  principal  debtors  are  already  receiving 
from  Germany  more  than  enough  to  pay 
their  debts  to  the  United  States.  The  Prince- 
ton and  Columbia  professors  had  stated  that 
"we  do  not  desire  to  impose  tremendous  bur- 
dens of  taxation  for  the  next  two  genera- 
tions on  friendly  countries." 

My  letter  pointed  out  that  in  reaching  the 
debt  settlements  based  on  the  debtors'  capac- 
ity to  pay,  only  incidental  consideration  was 
given  to  the  reparation  payments  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  debtor  countries  from  Ger- 
many. 

In  other  words,  I  pointed  out  that  we 
endeavored  to  make  settlements  which  the 
debtors  could  meet  from  their  own  resources 
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without  too  serious  a  burden  on  ttieir  eco- 
nomic life.  We  have  always  claimed,  and 
claim  now,  that  the  debts  due  us  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  German  reparations. 

I  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  it  now 
appears  that  all  of  our  principal  debtors  are 
already  receiving  from  Germany  more  than 
enough  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  United 
States. 

Britain  Meant  to  Be  an  Exception 

There  was  no  intention  to  include  Great 
Britain  in  the  statement  that  enough  was 
received  from  Germany  alone.  The  British 
situation  I  covered  later.  That  sentence,  as 
originally  drafted,  contained  the  words  "ex- 
cept Great  Britain,"  but  these  words  in  the 
final  copy  were  inadvertently  omitted.  The 
error  was  an  obvious  one  and  was  corrected 
by  the  text  immediately  following. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  injustice  to 
Great  Britain  has  resulted  or  that  the  British 
Government  could  have  been  misled  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  on  the  page  text  following 
Great  Britain's  position  is  segregated  and 
treated  separately  from  that  of  our  other 
debtors,  and  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
we  enumerated  specifically  the  payments  to 
be  received,  stating  that  they  will  be  received 
not  only  from  Germany,  but  from  France 
and  Italy  as  well.     I  said : 

"Finally,  we  come  to  Great  Britain.  Under 
the  agreements  with  France,  Great  Britain 
will  receive  from  France  approximately 
$71,000,000  this  year,  from  Italy  approxi- 
mately $19,000,000,  from  Germany  approxi- 
mately $72,000,000,  and  will  pay  us  $160,- 
000,000." 

In  the  light  of  this  very  clear  and  definite 
statement,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
British  Government  should  lay  stress  on 
what  the  context  showed  to  be  a  typographi- 


cal error,  immediately  corrected,  and  go  to 
such  lengths  to  disprove  a  statement  which 
was  already  completely  covered. 

The  British  Government  also  questions 
certain  figures  given  as  to  payments  received 
by  Great  Britain  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

British  Figures  Used 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  at- 
tached table,*  showing  the  estimated  pay- 
ments and  receipts  of  Great  Britain  during  a 
twelve-year  period.  The  figures  are  inclusive 
figures  and  are  derived  from  the  best  sources 
available  to  the  Treasury. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment challenges  the  accuracy  of  these  in- 
clusive figures  in  so  far  as  they  represent 
amounts  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  peoples 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  to  Great 
Britain,  but  that  it  contends  that  all  of  these 
sums  will  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
British  Treasury,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
held  to  relieve  the  British  taxpayer  directly, 
though  they  unquestionably  and  materially 
add  to  British  economic  resources. 

Even  so,  it  is  not  understood  why  the 
British  Government  apparently  fails  to  in- 
clude in  its  figures  the  payments  made  by 
the  French  on  the  debt  incurred  in  respect 
of  war  stocks  sold. 

From  our  standpoint,  the  amount  paid  this 
year  by  the  French  Government  on  account 
of  the  $400,000,000  of  supplies  sold  the 
French  Government  after  the  war  constitutes 
a  payment  on  account  of  the  war  debts  bene- 
ficial to  the  American  Treasury, 

Bank  of  France  Case 

In  so  far  as  the  payments  from  the  Bank 
of  France  to  the  Bank  of  England  were  con- 


*  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

During  Twelve- Year  Period.  1924-1936 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Years 


Sums 

Available 

^ Sums 

to  be  received  from : s 

Grand 

to  be  paid 

Surplus 

for 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

total  of 

by  Great  Brit- 

of 

Great 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

receipts 

ain  to  U.  S. 

payments 

Britain 

58,282 

45,487 

103,769 

159,965 

56,196 

50,369 

9,733 

66,782 

116,884 

160,260 

43,376 

71,052 

19,466 

72,479 

162,997 

160,525 

2,472 

69,348 

19,466 

87,141 

175,955 

159,775 

16,180 

85,165 

19,466 

127,471 

232,102 

160,995 

71,107 

32,363 

19,466 

125,142 

176,971 

160,185 

16,786 

60,832 

19,466 

124,118 

204,416 

160,360 

44,056 

60,832 

19,466 

125,175 

205,473 

159,520 

45,953 

60,832 

20,041 

125,815 

206,688 

171,500 

35,188 

60,832 

20,041 

125,815 

206,688 

183,340 

23,348 

60,832 

20,041 

128,912 

209,785 

182,220 

27,565 

60,832 

20,041 

128,912 

209,785 

181,100 

28,685 

y  France  on  account  of  advances  of  Bank  of  Englai 

id,  less  gold  to  be  returned, 

and  on  account 

1924-25. 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1 — Includes  p( 
of  war  stocks  debt 

2 — Includes  payments  by  Italy  on  war  debt,  less  gold  to  be  returned. 

3 — Includes  all  receipts  from  Germany  under  Dawes'  plan. 

£1= $4 .8665. 
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cerued,  they  were  included  in  the  figures 
set  out  in  the  table,  because  in  the  report 
presented  by  M.  Clementel,  the  French  Fi- 
nance Minister,  in  1924,  known  as  the  "in- 
ventaire  de  la  situation  flnanciere  de  la 
France  au  d6but  de  la  Treizieme  Legisla- 
ture," the  statement  is  made  that  the  Bank 
of  France  was  simply  acting  as  an  inter- 
mediary, and  that  the  loan  was  made  to  the 
Bank  of  France  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
Government. 

Moreover,  the  published  report  of  the 
Finance  Commission  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  indicates  that  the  1927  budget 
of  the  French  Government  includes  an  item 
of  1,200,000,000  francs  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank 
of  England  under  the  head  of  reimburse- 
ments of  foreign  commercial  debts  which  the 
treasury  must  meet  in  1927. 

In  this  connection,  carrying  as  it  does  the 
implication  that  no  government  was  involved, 
the  statement  of  the  British  note  that  "this 
loan  was  a  private  transaction  and  is  not  an 
intergovernmental  debt"  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  oflScial  statement  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  Bank  of  England  that  these  pay- 
ments were  included  in  my  statement  of  in- 
ternational payments  on  account  of  war 
debts. 

If  the  British  Government  was  obligated  to 
indemnify  the  Bank  of  England,  the  pay- 
ments would  serve  to  reduce  a  contingent 
liability  which,  if  not  paid  by  France,  would 
become  an  added  burden  to  the  British  tax- 
payer. 

Burden  on  Taxpayers 

But,  irrespective  of  the  application  of  the 
large  payments  which  Great  Britain  has  re- 
ceived and  will  receive  this  year  from  the 
governments  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  Columbia  and 
Princeton  professors  had  claimed  that  the 
payments  to  this  country  would  impose  a 
tremendous  burden  of  taxation  on  friendly 
countries  for  the  next  two  generations.  This 
is  the  statement  which  I  challenged. 

The  note  of  the  British  Government  makes 
It  entirely  clear  that  I  was  correct  in  chal- 
lenging the  accuracy  of  that  statement;  for, 
whatever  differences  there  may  be  as  to  the 
payments  to  be  received  and  made  by  Great 
Britain    in    the    years    1926    and    1927,    the 


British  Government  admits  that  after  the 
1st  of  September,  1928,  it  will  receive  from 
its  debtors  enough  to  cover  current  payments 
due  to  the  United  States  Government,  assum- 
ing the  agreement  with  France  is  ratified. 

The  two  points  most  stressed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  debt  cancellation  are  that  capacity 
to  pay  is  not  a  fair  basis  of  settlement,  and 
that  the  agreements  that  have  been  nego- 
tiated will  impose  on  those  debtors  with 
whom  we  were  associated  in  the  war  a  heavy 
burden  over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Aims   in   Letter   to   Hibben 

What  I  desired  to  emphasize  in  the  letter 
to  President  Hibben  was  that  there  could  be 
no  fairer  measuring  stick  than  capacity  to 
pay,  liberally  interpreted,  and  then  to  bring 
out  the  all-important  fact,  apparently  over- 
looked, that  some  of  our  debtors  have  al- 
ready reached  the  point,  and  others  are  about 
to  reach  it,  where,  taking  into  consideration 
all  payments  on  account  of  war  debts  and 
war  indemnities,  our  principal  debtors  are 
receiving  or  will  receive  more  than  they  pay 
us. 

In  other  words,  in  the  near  future,  balances 
on  international  payments  resulting  directly 
from  war  debts  or  Dawes  payments  will  be 
in  favor  of  our  principal  debtors.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Hibben  letter  was  to  make  this 
clear  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  in  this  statement  confined  myself 
to  answering  the  criticisms  of  the  Hibben 
letter  contained  in  the  British  note.  It 
seems  to  me  wholly  undesirable  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  possible  differences  by  comment- 
ing on  other  phases  of  the  British  note,  and 
the  failure  to  do  so  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  agreement  with  all  of  the  views  therein 
set  forth. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  refer- 
ence to  the  share  of  the  Dawes  annuities  to 
be  received  by  the  United  States,  "esti- 
mated to  cover  its  reparation  claims  in  full," 
is  rather  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  very 
limited  claim  presented  by  the  United  States 
on  account  of  reparations  as  contrasted  with 
those  presented  by  our  associates  in  the  war. 

Britain  and  America  Contrasted 

The  payments  on  account  of  reparations 
which  the  British  Government  is  receiving 
are  based  in  part  on  claims,  such  as  pen- 
sions and  separation  allowances,  of  a  char- 
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acter  not  included  by  the  United  States  in 
its  reparation  bill. 

I  have  no  desire  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  policy  enunciated  in  the  British 
note,  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  will 
retain  for  herself  nothing  of  any  payments 
she  receives  in  respect  of  either  reparations 
or  interallied  war  debts,  but  will  apply  all 
of  her  receipts  toward  payment  of  her  lia- 
bilities to  the  United  States. 

By  implication,  this  means  that  should  the 
United  States  further  reduce  British  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  cancel  a  like  amount  of  obli- 
gations due  to  it  from  its  debtors. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  neither  lose  nor  gain  in  such  a 
transaction.  The  United  States  Government 
is,  however,  in  a  very  different  position.  The 
British  Government  is  both  creditor  and 
debtor.  The  United  States  Government  is  a 
creditor  only,  and  every  dollar  of  debt  can- 
celled by  the  United  States  represents  an 
increase  by  just  that  amount  of  the  war 
burden  borne  by  the  American  taxpayer. 


News  in  Brief 


A  BUST  OF  William  Elleby  Channing  was 
among  the  six  unveiled  on  May  6  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  on  the  campus  of  New  York 
University.  Mr.  Channing  is  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
peace  movement  in  America.  He  was  a 
colaborer  with  Noah  Worcester,  and  it  was 
in  Channing's  study,  on  December  26,  1815, 
that  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  later 
to  be  merged  in  the  American  Peace  Society, 
was  formed.  Channing  was  one  of  the  first 
officers,  a  signer  of  the  Society's  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  many  years  a  vice-president. 

The  Balkan  States  celebbated  in  Prague 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  liberation 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  the  last  two  weeks  in 
April.  A  commemoration  service  for  the 
fallen  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and  other 
Slavs  and  Rumanians  who  died  in  the  cause 
of    liberation    was    held    in    the    Orthodox 


Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Other  meetings  were 
held,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

Yugoslavian  school  childben  to  the  num- 
of  200,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  made 
a  tour  of  study  through  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  other  portions  of  Czechoslovakia  the  first 
part  of  May. 

Austria  is  negotiating  in  America  for  a 
loan  of  forty-two  million  dollars  to  finance 
the  electrification  of  the  State  railways. 

Of  the  immigrant  aliens  who  were  pro- 
fessional i)eople,  coming  into  the  United 
States  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  teachers  outnumbered  all 
the  rest.  Next  in  order  of  numbers  were 
professional  engineers,  electricians,  clergy- 
men, musicians,  physicians,  architects,  ot&- 
cials,  literary  and  scientific  persons,  actors, 
lawyers,  sculptors  and  artists,  and  editors. 
There  were  altogether  8,878  professionals  for 
the  period. 

Traffic  in  the  port  of  Antwerp  rose  from 
a  total  tonnage  of  20,201,628  in  1925  to  22,- 
794,895  tons  in  the  year  1926.  In  both  years 
British  tonnage  led  the  list,  with  Germany 
second  and  Belgium  third. 

Cuba  has  been  passing  through  severe 
economic  depression  lately,  due  to  low  prices 
in  world  markets  of  her  basic  commodities. 
President  Machado  of  Cuba  recently  visited 
the  United  States,  hoping  to  obtain  a  re- 
vision of  the  treaty  of  1903  with  the  United 
States  and  readjustment  of  her  differential 
tariff  rates. 

The  EMttE  de  Lavelleye  Prize  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  has  been  awarded 
for  the  first  time  to  a  non-European,  Pro- 
fessor Seligman,  of  Columbia  University. 
He  is  internationally  known  as  an  economist 
and  taxation  authority. 

Airplanes  and  sea  planes  for  the  first 
time  in  history  played  a  major  r61e  in  the 
extensive  relief  work  conducted  by  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  squadron 
of  twenty-seven,  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  were  the  means 
of  saving  hundreds  of  lives  and  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  organization  to  cope  with 
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a  situation  unprecedented  in  American  his- 
tory. 

The  French  begiments  which  have  been 
stationed  in  the  Saar  area  are  being  with- 
drawn to  French  territory.  At  its  last  meet- 
ing, in  March,  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  settled  that  the  evacuation  should 
be  completed  within  three  months  and  that 
in  the  meantime  an  international  force  of 
railway  police,  not  more  than  800  in  number, 
should  be  formed  to  safeguard  the  Allied 
railway  communications  through  the  district. 
These  800  men  will  be  the  first  international 
military  force  constituted  under  the  League 
of  Nations.  No  steps  seem  to  have  been 
taken  so  far  to  bring  the  force  into  being, 
but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  composed 
mainly  of  officers  and  men  drawn  from  the 
Allied  armies  of  occupation. 

The  Rumanian  Ministek  of  Labor  has 
submitted  to  the  industrial  organizations  con- 
cerned the  first  draft  of  a  bill  regulating  the 
work  of  women  and  children.  The  bill  as 
drafted  gives  effect,  in  the  main,  to  the 
Washington  conventions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead  will  sail  for 
England  on  May  21  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Europe,  returning  from  Cherbourg  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  They  go  to  renew  relations  with 
European  peace  workers  and  to  come  into 
closer  touch  with  post-war  conditions  and 
the  new  agencies  for  international  organiza- 
tion. They  will  si)end  half  of  their  time  in 
London,  but  will  visit  Leipsic,  Berlin  and 
other  German  centers  and  will  spend  three 
weeks  In  Geneva. 

Mrs.  Mead  recently  has  returned  to  Bos- 
ton from  a  month's  lecturing  tour  in  the 
West,  in  behalf  of  international  friendship, 
preceded  by  a  week  in  New  York,  where  she 
gave  addresses  at  All  Souls  Church  and  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  and  before  various 
schools  and  societies.  On  her  western  trip 
she  spoke  in  Pittsburgh,  Columbus  and  In- 
dianapolis, also  at  Antioch  College,  the  In- 
diana State  University  and  various  Indiana 
colleges,  as  well  as  at  the  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland  and  at  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  elsewhere. 

The  International  Economic  Conference 
met  in  Geneva,  May  4,  with  some  fifteen  hvin- 
dred  delegates  present  at  the  opening.     All 


the  countries  of  the  world  except  Spain  and 
Liberia  were  represented,  including  non-mem- 
bers of  the  League,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Turkey. 

The  International  Economic  Conference 
has  been  a  real  success,  the  American  dele- 
tion has  declared.  The  resolutions  adopted, 
it  added,  will  powerfully  affect  opinion  in 
Europe,  aid  the  world  and  beneficially  in- 
fluence future  national  legislation  and  inter- 
national agreements. 

After  summarizing  the  main  achievements 
of  the  conference  in  the  direction  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  industry,  the  American 
delegation's  statement  continues : 

"Every  step  taken  along  the  lines  laid 
down  will  be  progressive,  and  public  opinion 
will  force  civilization  to  follow  the  path 
toward  progress  which  the  conference  has 
clearly  marked." 

The  King  of  Spain  asked  that  no  ex- 
pensive celebration  of  his  silver  anniversary. 
May  17,  be  held,  but  that  money  be  given  to 
the  needy  instead.  He  preferred  to  have  the 
government  mark  the  anniversary  by  the  for- 
mal establishment  of  the  Ibero-American  uni- 
versity, which  is  to  be  built  near  Madrid.  It 
will  probably  be  built,  as  to  construction,  on 
American  lines ;  possibly  that  of  Harvard. 
In  instruction  it  is  to  follow  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  universities  of  Spain, 
notably  that  of  Salamanca.  There  will  be 
provision  for  scholarships  for  Hispanic- Amer- 
ican students. 

Several  co-operating  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations are  working  to  secure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Turkish-American  Treaty,  which 
failed  of  ratification  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  committee  claims  that  the  Lausanne 
Treaty  is  better  than  any  substitute  could 
be,  and  ought  to  be  passed  by  the  70th  Con- 
gress before  the  present  temporary  arrange- 
ment with  Turkey  expires,  as  it  will  do  June 
1,  1928.  The  organizations  co-operating  are : 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Council  on  Turkish-American 
Relations,  Federated  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Near  East,  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Congregational  Churches,  Near  East 
College  Association,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Young  Yomen's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 
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The  thikd  Pan  Amemcan  Commercial 
Conference  met  in  Washington  May  2-5.  All 
American  nations  were  represented  and  im- 
portant resolutions  were  passed,  many  of 
them  on  matters  in  which  Latin  America 
thinks  that  the  United  States  is  unfair. 
Resolutions  for  investigation  work  provide 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  carry 
them  on. 

Delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Com- 
mercial Congress  were  invited  to  take  a  two 
weeks'  automobile  trip  by  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Highway  Educa- 
tion Board.  They  visited  various  industrial 
plants  in  the  United  States. 

The  Pan  American  Aviation  CoMMiaiciAL 
Congress  met  in  Washington  May  9-19.  At 
this  conference  Argentina  carried  two  im- 
portant provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
treaty  draft  to  be  submitted  to  the  Pan 
American  Congress.  One  was  the  principle 
of  opening  aerial  navigation  to  all  nations 
on  the  same  principles  as  maritime  naviga- 
tion ;  the  other  the  prohibition  of  the  carrying 
of  arms,  munitions,  or  explosives  on  com- 
mercial aircraft,  in  order  to  clear  commercial 
air  navigation  from  the  suspicion  of  war 
activities. 

The  second  Pan  American  Standardiza- 
tion Conference  met  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Interamerican  High  Commission,  in 
Washington,  May  6-11.  Its  work  was  chiefly 
the  discussion  of  standardization  of  qualities, 
in  goods  for  international  trade. 

A  conference  between  the  Government 
OF  India  and  certain  Indian  States  was  held 
at  Simla  in  May,  to  discuss  the  greater  con- 
trol of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
opium  in  these  States. 

The  Russian  War  Commissar,  addressing 
the  Soviet  Congress  in  April,  emphasized 
Russia's  need  for  preparedness.  He  stated 
that  1,000,000  men  in  America  were  under- 
going military  training  in  volunteer  organ- 
izations, and  referred  to  an  alleged  boast  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  War  in  1924  to 
the  effect  that  American  industry  could  be 
placed  on  a  war  basis  over  night. 


Three  Independence  days  are  celebrated 
in  Latin  America  in  May.  May  14,  1811, 
was  the  beginning  of  Paraguayan  independ- 
ence ;  May  20,  1902,  marked  the  inauguration 
of  the  first  President  of  Cuba.  May  25  is 
the  day  celebrated  by  the  Argentine  Republic, 
because  on  that  day,  in  1810,  began  her  pro- 
longed struggle  against   Spain. 

In  spite  of  Communist  opposition,  Easter 
Day  in  Russia  was  celebrated  with  crowded 
churches  and  the  old  picturesque  customs. 

Princess  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands 
entered  upon  her  majority  on  April  30.  She 
celebrated  her  eighteenth  birthday  on  that 
day,  when  a  general  holiday  was  observed, 
pageants  and  banquets  marking  the  occasion. 
On  May  2  she  was  ceremoniously  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  took  up  her 
duties  associated  with  the  administration  of 
government. 

The  Baltic  and  White  Sea  Conference, 
having  long  outgrown  its  title,  is  to  change 
its  name  after  July,  to  the  Baltic  and  Inter- 
national Conference.  The  only  European 
countries  not  represented  In  the  conference 
this  year  are  Ireland,  Rumania,  Lithuania, 
and  Greece. 

Japan  has  recently  been  passing  through 
a  financial  strain,  culminating  suddenly  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Suzuki  firm  of  merchants, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  with  which 
was  involved  the  Bank  of  Formosa.  The 
Prime  Minister's  proposal  of  state  assistance 
was  turned  down  by  the  Privy  Council,  with 
the  result  that  the  government  fell,  and  there 
followed  an  immediate  run  on  other  leading 
banks.  A  three  weeks  moratorium  was  the 
drastic  solution  applied  and  it  apparently 
solved  the  financial  situation.  Political  con- 
sequences are  more  far-reaching. 

The  Area  which  has  been  flooded  by  the 
Mississippi  River  will  need  to  be  replanted 
to  the  amount  of  several  million  acres.  At 
least  1,000,000  acres  will  need  to  be  financed, 
for  seed  and  feed  requirements,  by  relief 
agenceis,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton,  Di- 
rector of  Extension  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Red  Cross  has  already  set 
aside  $250,000  to  replant  northeastern  Arkan- 
sas and  southeastern  Missouri. 

The  inauguration  of  a  de  luxe  Pullman 
train  service  between  Paris  and  Amsterdam 
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was  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  of 
French-Belgian-Dutch  amity,  with  banquets 
in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam.  The 
train  is  to  be  called  the  Northern  Star  and, 
beginning  May  15,  will  run  daily  in  both  di- 
rections. 

Db.  C.  C.  Wu,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  former  Chinese  minister  to  the  United 
States,  accepted  in  May  the  portfolio  of  For- 
eign Minister  in  the  Nationalist  Government 
set  up  at  Nanking  by  the  supporters  of  Gen- 
eral Chiang  Kai-shek. 

John  G.  Foster,  Consul  General  of  Ottawa, 
will  retire  in  July,  1927.  Mr.  Foster  has  been 
for  30  years  in  the  United  States  consular 
service,  most  of  this  time  in  Canada.  He 
will  be  succeeded  in  Ottawa  by  Irving  N. 
Linnell,  of  the   State  Department. 

Revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan  was  stressed 
at  the  recent  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  necessary  issue  in 
international  politics  of  the  near  future. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  New  Balkans.  By  Hamilton  Fish  Arm- 
strong. Pp.  179,  maps.  Harper  &  Bro., 
New  York,  1926.     Price,  $3.00. 

Here  is  a  book  which  clears  up  some  of  the 
very  foggy  ideas  many  of  us  have  abo\it  the 
Balkan  States.  It  is  popularly  presented, 
simplified  with  numerous  maps,  and,  except 
for  the  fact  that  two  of  the  maps  have  been 
exchanged  and  are  above  the  wrong  titles, 
they  are  extraordinarily  pertinent  to  the 
text. 

If  Mr.  Armstrong  had  gone  more  deeply  into 
the  economic  causes  of  rivalries  in  that  part 
of  Europe,  his  book  would  have  gone  more 
nearly  to  the  root  of  things.  He  does  indi- 
cate some  of  the  more  obvious  economic  mat- 
ters in  dispute,  however,  and  to  go  more  thor- 
oughly into  them  would,  perhaps,  have 
changed  the  character  of  his  book.  It  is  far 
from  superficial  as  it  stands. 

Since  the  volume  was  published,  affairs  in 
the    Balkans    have    darkened    considerably. 


Italy  has  laid  a  hand  on  Albania  and  has 
agreed  to  the  Rumanian  claim  on  Bessarabia. 
Both  events  may  have  far-reaching,  perhaps 
disturbing,  results. 

To  quote  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge  in  the 
introduction,  "The  eternal  'Eastern  Question' 
— the  immediate  cause  of  the  World  War — 
is  still  with  us."  Are  the  new-found  liberties 
and  opportunities  of  the  Balkan  peoples  to  be 
wisely  used?  Will  these  States  be  able  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  to  hold  off  im- 
proper foreign  control?  Or  are  the  Balkans 
to  be,  as  before,  the  pawns  of  the  rest  of 
Europe? 

German  Afteb-War  Problems.  By  Kuno 
Francke.  Pp.  134.  Index.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Francke,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
history  of  German  culture  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, interprets  the  spirit  of  modern  Ger- 
many in  the  four  essays  collected  in  this 
volume.  As  is  natural  from  the  trend  of  his 
courses  at  Harvard,  this  modern  outlook  he 
finds  best  expressed  in  the  Gei-man  literature 
of  the  moment,  so  he  studies  rather  care- 
fully, and  in  beautiful  English,  the  work  of 
Foerster,  Steiner,  and,  much  more  in  detail, 
of  Keyserling.  To  the  work  of  these  Ger- 
man writei's,  and  somewhat,  too,  to  that  of 
Werfel  and  Thomas  Mann,  Dr.  Francke  adds 
his  own  observations,  gathered  from  three 
post-war  visits  to  his  fatherland. 

The  place  of  Germany  in  the  dangerous 
new  state  of  affairs  in  the  world  is  what 
Professor  Francke  is  trying  to  determine. 
He  sees  dangers,  not  only  to  Germany,  but 
to  all  Europe;  but  he  also  thinks  he  finds  in- 
dications that  Germany  has  her  face  reso- 
lutely set  toward  peace.  She  has  thus  far 
avoided  dictatorship  on  one  side  and  anarchy 
on  the  other,  and  has  made  long  strides  in 
organizing  freedom.  If,  as  seems  to  him  pos- 
sible, Germany  can  save  herself  from  becom- 
ing the  center  of  war  between  East  and  West, 
she  must,  he  thinks,  make  herself  the  center 
of  peace. 

In  Europe,  but  also  in  America  and  else- 
where, he  advises  those  of  German  descent 
to  work  along  their  natural  bent,  which  is 
not,  he  thinks,  national  politics,  but  in  pa- 
tient understanding  of  others  and  careful 
laying  of  foundations  of  unity  between  State 
and  people. 
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Islands  of  The  Mediterranean  :  A  Holi- 
day. By  Paul  Wilstach.  Pp.  337.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1926.  Price, 
$4.00. 

Mallorca  The  Magnificent.  By  Nina  Lar- 
rey  Duryea.  Pp.  280.  Index.  Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1927.     Price,  $3.00. 

Of  the  making  of  many  travel  books  there 
is  no  end ;  but  it  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
that  would-be  travelers  search  the  shops  for 
lore  of  distant  lands.  There  are,  each  spring, 
many  new  books,  but  not  all,  unfortunately, 
are  both  appealing  and  helpful.  For  some 
reason  the  conscious  reporter  is  not  always 
the  best  person  to  convey  the  peculiar  magic 
of  any  given  locality.  Here,  however,  we 
have  two  most  delightful  books  and  they  tell 
of  delightful  places.  They  can  be  read  with 
anticipatory  joy  by  him  who  has  a  free  and 
wandering  foot,  and  with  almost  equal  pleas- 
ure by  one  who  is  bound  to  the  porch  chair 
or  hammock. 

Music  and  poetry  lurk  in  both  titles.  The 
first  calls  up  instantly  a  vision  of  those 
"sprinkled  isles,  lily  on  lily,  that  o'erlace 
the  sea."  But  not  all  the  magic  of  the  title 
lies  in  the  picture  evoked ;  it  also  promises 
drama  and  legend.  For  the  Mediterranean, 
dotted  with  more  than  500  islands,  "is  of  all 
waters  most  venerable  in  story."  Some  of 
its  islands  are  rocky  and  sterile,  mere  night- 
mares for  the  mariner.  Others,  like  those 
chosen  by  Mr.  Wilstach,  have  especial  attrac- 
tion. He  visited,  he  says,  only  those  which 
invited  to  an  informing  or  amusing  exper- 
ience. 

With  this  general  plan  he  begins  his  book 
with  an  interesting  r6sum6  of  facts  gathered 
from  his  mariner's  chart.  Then  comes  the 
real  voyage.  First,  Mallorca,  "inspirer  of 
Chopin" ;  then  Corsica,  with  its  echoes  of 
Seneca  and  Napoleon.  Elba  next,  and  more 
stories  of  Napoleon.  Monte  Cristo,  the 
sterile  granite  crag  which  suggested  Dumas' 
novel,  but  upon  which  he  never  set  foot. 
Sardinia,  with  the  costumes  and  songs  of  its 
populace,  is  followed  by  Sicily,  the  spot 
which  had  long  cast  a  spell  over  the  dreams 
of  the  author.  He  enjoys  not  only  the  his- 
tory clinging  to  each  spot  in  his  itinerary, 
nor  even  its  beauty  alone ;  Mr.  Wilstach  has 
the  urge  of  the  truly  travel-minded  to  ob- 
serve and  enjoy  the  people. 


Malta,  Corfu,  and  little  Tinos  are  visited. 
Then  we  reach  Crete,  rich  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, Homeric  reference,  and  old  civilization. 
It  was  here  that  the  discovery  of  ancient 
Cnossos,  in  the  first  year  of  this  century, 
proved  an  old  civilization  on  the  island,  "more 
distant  from  the  age  of  Pericles  than  that 
age  is  from  our  own." 

This  book  is  not  only  for  easy-chair  voy- 
ages; it  is  good,  too,  for  the  traveler,  for 
it  gives  at  the  close  two  pages  of  travel  notes 
indicating  steamship  lines  to  the  various 
islands ;  it  has  an  index  and,  joy  to  the  read- 
er, a  clear  end-paper  map. 

The  second  of  the  two  books  singles  out  the 
largest  of  the  Balearic  group  of  islands  and 
concentrates  upon  that.  Mrs.  Duryea  has  a 
charm  as  a  raconteuse  quite  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Wilstach,  but  for  a  detailed  de- 
scription, perhaps  even  more  engaging.  With 
a  live  sense  of  color,  she  paints  vividly  cities, 
countryside  and  palaces,  churches  and  ca- 
thedrals. The  history  of  Mallorca  is  long 
and  proud.  Footprints  of  Phoenicians,  Ro- 
mans, Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Frenchmen  are 
all  here ;  but  Mallorca  remains  always,  to 
herself,  Mallorcan  only.  Mrs.  Duryea  man- 
ages to  sift  out  the  dry  dust  of  history  and 
presents  salient  points  in  vivid,  dramatic 
narrative. 

The  sweet  cleanliness  of  all  Mallorca,  so 
different  from  much  of  the  rest  of  southern 
Europe,  is  emphasized  by  her,  and  also  by 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect, who  writes  the  introduction  to  the  book. 
The  dignified  beauty  of  the  palaces  of  Palma, 
many  of  them  with  Saracenic  facades;  the 
beauty  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city,  which 
has  been  called  one  of  the  four  finest  in  all 
the  world,  she  gives  us.  But  she  adds 
that  to  call  the  cathedral  "correct"  is  mis- 
leading and  savors  of  smugness.  It  is,  rather, 
a  place  that  appeals  to  the  heart;  it  is,  of 
all  the  churches  belonging  to  Spain,  the  most 
"affectionately  disposed  to  its  worshiper." 

Two  chapters,  especially,  stand  out  from 
all  the  excellent  reading  the  book  contains. 
One  is  headed  "Modern  Life  in  Mallorca." 
For  its  delicious  humor  and  pleasant  inter- 
pretation it  is  well  adapted  for  reading 
aloud  in  some  leisurely,  congenial  company. 
The  other  is  entitled  "Beaches."  This  is  a 
masterpiece  of  unstudied,  but  poetic,  English. 
In  it  she  describes  many  stretches  along  the 
jagged  coast-line  of  Mallorca. 
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There  are  "invisible  little  beaches  quite 
innocent  of  events,"  beaches  where  "the 
shadovps  of  their  cliffs  fall  darkly  and 
strange  echoes  beat  about  them  as  though 
from  winged  things  of  evil."  There  are  still 
nooks  without  ripple,  "mirrors  for  the  beauty 
which  encircles  them."  There  are  jolly  little 
beaches  into  which  drop  streams  like  "liquid 
jade  leaping  from  rocky  crests" ;  beaches 
surrounded  by  terrace  gardens  cascaded  with 
roses ;  beaches  where  the  water  always  sings. 
Then,  "the  beach  at  Arta,  is  another  matter. 
Here  the  full  majestic  power  of  the  sea  has 
its  way.  There  is  no  singing  here.  Rather 
the  deep  notes  of  an  organ,  as  the  great 
waves  roll  in  from  the  horizon,  bringing  a 
breath  of  vast  distances  and  profound  depths. 
The  two  miles  of  sand  receive  their  magnifi- 
cence and  power  sturdily,  seeming  too  proud 
to  show  any  mark  on  their  white  flanks 
where  the  blow  strikes.  .  .  .  The  dignity 
of  these  proud  stretches  of  sand  makes  one 
feel  that  every  grain  realizes  it  is  part  of  a 
star." 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Its  only  lack  is  a  map,  so  dear  to 
the  stay-at-home  traveler. 

Benjamin  Fbankxin,  The  Fiest  Civilized 
American.  By  Phillips  Russell.  Pp.  323. 
Brentano,   New   York,   1926.     Price,   $5.00. 

The  title  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate 
if  Mr.  Russell  had  called  Franklin  one  of  the 
first  civilized  Americans.  Washington,  we 
may  admit,  was  always  really  more  the  Eng- 
lish land-owner  than  a  new  American  type. 
Jefferson,  however,  was  certainly  not  only 
civilized  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Russell 
uses  the  word,  but,  too,  a  man  of  the  new 
type,  strictly  an  American  product.  Frank- 
lin, however,  was  pre-eminently  an  original 
genius.  He  was  a  self-made  man,  a  bom 
diplomat,  a  humorist  of  a  new  type — in- 
digenous, perhaps  to  this  country — a  phil- 
osopher and  a  scientist.  In  fact,  his  mind 
had  many  facets.  Further  than  all  this, 
though  Mr.  Russell  does  not  mention  it, 
Franklin,  in  spite  of  some  25  years  passed 
in  foreign  capitals,  in  spite  of  his  striking 
cosmopolitanism,  managed  always  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  his  natural  self.  He 
was  always  and  everywhere  the  new  type — 
an  American — observant,  practical,  canny, 
benevolent,  and  tolerant. 

Mr.  Russell's  book  is  salty  with  the  tang 
of  Franklin's  personality.     It  presents  much 


more  of  "his  youth  than  of  his  maturity,  more 
of  his  spicier  side  than  of  his  solid  depend- 
ability or  diplomatic  triumps.  Like  many 
of  the  new  biographies,  it  lops  one-sidedly  in 
its  endeavor  to  avoid  main-traveled  tracks. 
Thus  far  it  fails  of  being  the  ideal  biography. 
One  needs  to  read  some  older  book  along 
with  this  in  order  to  get  the  balance  of 
truth.  Yet  the  book  is  delightful  and  human, 
written  with  modern  naturalness,  if  not  uni- 
formly with  finish.  For  example,  early  in 
his  life  Benjamin,  says  Russell,  being  "low 
in  his  mind"  from  recent  illness,  wrote  "like 
a  pious  Dutch  Uncle"  to  his  sister  Jenny.  In 
the  letter  Ben.  mentions  a  present  he  had 
bought  for  her.  He  had  considered  a  tea- 
table,  but  discarded  the  idea  as  too  frivolous. 
So  he  sent  a  spinning-wheel,  "since  the  char- 
acter of  a  good  housewife,"  he  said,  "is 
far  preferable  to  that  of  being  only  a  pretty 
gentlewoman."  "Jenny  was  a  dear,  good 
little  body,"  goes  on  Mr.  Russell.  "No  doubt 
she  wrote  a  dutiful  letter  of  thanks  to  her 
big  brother  from  abroad.  And  then  made  a 
face.     A  spinning-wheel!" 

The  book  gives  much  of  its  story  in  letters 
by  Franklin  and  others.  It  is  an  excellent 
way  to  throw  the  emphasis  upon  the  human 
note  rather  than  the  political.  Life,  says 
the  author,  had  been  discovered  by  Franklin 
to  be  "a  thing  not  to  be  hated  nor  abstained 
from;  but  to  be  lived,  even  in  its  more  dis- 
agreeable aspects,  with  a  stout  heart  and  a 
sustaining  humor." 

With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  Mr.  Russell 
has  developed  his  story.  The  result  is  an 
entertaining,  instructive  volume — an  intimate 
portrait  of  America's  greatest  early  diplomat. 

Die  Volkebbundsatstjng.  By  Hans  Weh- 
herg.  Pp.  160.  Hensel  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1927. 
Price,  3.00  marks. 

For  readers  of  German,  this  discussion  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  its  legal,  political, 
economic,  and  other  work  will  prove  valu- 
able. It  gives  the  point  of  view  of  a  Ger- 
man pacifist  of  trained  intelligence,  and 
especially  upon  the  much-discussed  Berlin 
Treaty  with  Russia.  The  brochure  was 
originally  published  last  year,  but  the  edition 
was  exhausted  in  a  few  months.  This  is  a 
second  edition. 

Hans  Wehberg  is  the  editor  of  Friedens- 
Warte,  a  peace  magazine  published  in  Berlin, 
now  in  its  27th  year. 
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It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  make  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
nations,  and  to  educate  the  peoples  everywhere  in 
what  an  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every  one 
his  due." 

It  is  built  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law.  If  men 
and  nations  were  Just,  this  Society  would  never  have 
been  started. 

/*  has  spent  its  men  and  Its  money  In  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
ways  which  are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  Governed  World. 


Its  claim  upon  you  is  that  of  an  organization  whic 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think 
ing  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century  ;  whic! 
is  today  the  defender  of  the  principles  of  law,  o 
judicial  settlement,  of  arbitration,  of  Internationa 
conferences,  of  right-mindedness,  and  of  understand 
ing  among  the  Powers.  It  publishes  Advocate  oj 
Peace,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  the  widest  clr 
culated  peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generous 
gifts,  large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  interested  Id 
its  work.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  State, 
city,  or  nation. 

It  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
but  since  1911  In  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  since 
1848. 


FEES 


The  minimum  fees  for  memhership: 
Annual  Membership  Is  five  dollars ; 
Sustaining  Membership,  ten  dollars ; 
Contributing  Membership,   twenty-five  dollars; 


Institutional   Membership,    twenty-flve   dollars ; 
Life  Membership  is  one  hundred  dollars. 
All    memberships    include    a    free    subscription    to 
Advocate  of  Peace. 


OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

(One  asterisk  indicates  member  Executive  Committee;  two  asterisks  indicate  Vice-President.) 


*Theodore  B.  Burton,  President.     Congressman  from 
Ohio.     President,  American  Group  Interparliamen- 
tary   Union. 
Philip  Marshall  Brown,  Professor  of  International 
Law,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

•Arthur  Debrin  Call,  Secretary  and  Editor.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  American  Group  Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.  Formerly  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

John  M.  Crawford,  President  of  Parkersburg  Rig  & 
Reel  Company,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

Tyson  S.  Dines,  Attorney  of  Denver. 

John  J.  Esch,  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  President,  Williams  College,  Wil- 

liamstown,  Mass. 
•Thomas  E.  Green,  Director,  National  Speakers'  Bu- 
reau, American  Red  Cross. 

Dwight   B.    Heard,    President  of   Dwight   B.    Heard 

Investment  Company,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
•David  Jayne  Hill,**   Washington,  D.  C.     Formerly 
Assistant   Secretary   of   State   and   Ambassador   to 
liermany. 

Clarence  H.  Howard,  President  of  Commonwealth 
Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Charles  L.  Hyde,  President,  American  Exchange 
Bank,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

William  Mather  Lewis,  President,  George  Wash- 
ington University,   Washington.   D.  C. 

Felix  M.  McWhirter,  President,  Peoples  State 
Bank,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Director,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

E.  T.  Meredith,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Director,  Cham- 
oer  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Member 
American  Committee,  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Frank  W.  Mondell,  formerly  Congressman  from 
Wyoming. 

*  Walter  A.  Morgan,  Pastor,  New  First  Congregational 
Church,  Chicago. 

•Geoege  M.  Morris,  Washington  Partner  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  Law  Firm  of  KixMiller  and 
Barr. 


•Henry   C.   Morris,  Attorney  of  Chicago. 
United  States  Consul. 


Formerly 


Edwin  P.  Morrow,  Member,  United  States  Board  of 
Mediation.     Formerly  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Jackson  H.  Ralston,**  Attorney,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Arthur  Ramsay,  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 
Founder  and  formerly  President,  Fairmont  Sem- 
inary, Washington,  D.  C. 
•Theodore  Stanfield,  New  York  City.  Member, 
American  Society  of  International  Law  and  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
•Jay  T.  Stocking,  Pastor,  Union  Congregational 
Church,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Silas  H.  Stkawn,  Attorney  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of 
Board,  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company. 
•Henry  W.  Temple,  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  E.  Vinson,  President,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oscar  Wells,  President,  First  National  Bank,  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama ;  formerly  President  of  American 
Bankers  Association. 

Frank    White,    Treasurer    of    the    United    States. 
Formerly  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
•George   W.    White,   Treasurer.     President,   National 
Metropolitan  Bank,   Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Allen  White,  Proprietor  and  Editor,  Em- 
poria Daily  and  Weekly  Gazette. 


HONORARY  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Chancellor,  New  York  University ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  President,  Brown  University ; 
William  P.  Gest,  Philadelphia ;  Hon.  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde,  Columbia  University ;  George  H.  Judd, 


Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Elihd  Root,  New  York ;  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Thwing,  Cleveland. 


WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channlng,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beck  with,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational i)eace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  Instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


•  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Mlnot,  February  10,  1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  Illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offl- 
cially  organized,  through  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  In  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  In  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which.  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can. May,  1828,  was  substituted  In  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1800, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  EJdltor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hag^ue 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every' 
where  its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  it 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  cali 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spirituai 
motives  into  pubUc  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIOJNS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  i>eace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  oi)ponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
International  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
reloping  international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law  ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
maud. 

The  American  Peace  Society  Is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
In  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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CENTENNIAL     CELEBRATION 
MOVING  ON 

BESIDE  the  work  of  the  ofiBcers  of  the 
'  American  Peace  Society  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  celebration  of  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  in  May,  1928,  the  three  out- 
standing facts  for  June  are  the  addition 
of  representatives  of  higher  education  to 
the  Society's  Board  of  Directors,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  five  additional  States  to  the 
Board,  and  the  beginning  of  a  Program 
Committee. 

The  four  representatives  of  higher  edu- 
cation who  during  the  month  have  come 
on  to  our  Board  of  Directors  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  professor 
of  international  law  at  Princeton  since 
1915.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  stationed 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  diplo- 
matic corps  at  Constantinople,  in  Guate- 
mala, and  from  1908  to  1910  he  was  our 
American  Minister  to  Honduras.  He  is 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  1 71  ter national  Law  and  the  author  of 
several  books  on  international  relations. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  president  of  Wil- 
liams College,  Massachusetts,  and  since 
1920  chairman  of  the  Institute  of  Poli- 
tics. During  the  World  War  Dr.  Garfield 
served  as  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator, In  1888  he  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  later  served 
as  president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Dr.  William  Mather  Lewis,  president  of 
George  Washington  University  since  1923, 


is  now  president-elect  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, which  position  he  will  assume  in  Sep- 
tember. From  1917  to  1918  he  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Patriotic  Societies.  From  1921 
to  1923  he  was  director  of  the  Educational 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Vinson,  who  has  succeeded 
Dr.  Charles  Franklin  Thwing  as  president 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  From  1916  to  1923  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Directors,  representing  their  respective 
States,  who  have  accepted  their  elections 
during  the  month,  are  as  follows : 

John  M.  Crawford,  president  of  the 
Parkersburg  Eig  and  Eeel  Company  of 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Crawford  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  representing  all  important 
commercial  nations  except  Russia. 

Clarence  H.  Howard,  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Mr.  Howard  helped  to 
organize  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
supporters  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years  and  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  in  1920  that 
organized  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris. 
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Silas  H.  Strawn,  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Winston,  Strawn  &  Shaw,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Company  and  of  banks  and  other  cor- 
porations. He  was  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Special  Con- 
ference at  Peking  on  Chinese  Customs 
Tariffs  and  American  member  of  the 
Chinese  Extraterritoriality  Commission. 
He  is  one  of  the  American  directors  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Tyson  S.  Dines  is  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Dines,  Dines  &  Holme  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  He  is  a  director  and  of- 
ficer in  a  number  of  producing  and  trans- 
portation companies.  He  is  director  of  the 
United  States  National  Bank  in  Denver. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Agnes 
Phipps  Sanitorium  for  Tuberculosis.  He 
was  formerly  President  of  Central  Col- 
lege at  Fayette,  Missouri. 

Oscar  Wells,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
He  was  governor  of  the  Federal  Beserve 
Bank  of  Dallas,  Texas,  until  he  became 
president  of  the  bank  in  Birmingham  in 
1915.  In  1923  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

The  Program  Committee,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of 
topics  for  discussion  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  Conference,  has  been  started. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  President  Burton, 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  a  Director  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  Chairman  of 
the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  American 
Bed  Cross,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Green,  the  fol- 
lowing have  already  accepted  membership 
upon  this  committee :  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
of  Oklahoma,  formerly  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Hon.  E. 
T.  Meredith,  formerly  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet. 
Others  already  invited  to  serve  upon  this 


committee  are  as  follows:  Franklin 
D'Olier,  vice-president  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  and  form- 
erly president  of  the  American  Legion; 
Hon.  John  J.  Esch,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission ;  Dr.  David 
Jayne  Hill,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many; Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 
Silas  H.  Strawn,  of  Chicago;  James 
Brown  Scott,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and 
Hon.  Eobert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State 
in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet. 

President  Coolidge  will  serve  as  Honor- 
ary Chairman  of  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion Committee. 

During  the  month  it  has  been  gradually 
developed  that  the  celebration  should  be 
international  in  scope,  with  prominent 
speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  tell 
of  peace  work  in  their  respective  countries. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  some  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  conference  out  of  which 
may  come  a  sane  and  practical  peace  pro- 
gram upon  which  all  thoughtful  persons 
can  stand  and  for  which  they  may  together 
labor  with  the  hope  of  practical  achieve- 
ment. 


THREE  POWER  NAVAL 
ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 

AT  THIS  writing  the  Three  Power 
L  Naval  Armament  Conference  at  Ge- 
neva, opening  June  20,  is  barely  under 
way.  Good  men  and  true  look  upon  this 
method  of  approaching  the  problem  of 
war  and  peace  as  the  most  hopeful.  We 
shall  not  argue  the  question  here. 

The  effect  of  the  American  proposals 
at  Geneva  for  the  further  scrapping  of 
warships  has  been  officially  outlined.  If 
the  plans  set  forth  in  the  American  pro- 
posal were  adopted  on  the  basis  of  300,000 
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tons  of  the  cruiser  class  for  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  and  180,- 
000  tons  for  Japan,  and  250,000  tons  in 
the  destroyer  class  for  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire  and  150,000  tons 
for  Japan,  the  following  is  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  tonnage  that  would 
have  to  be  scrapped,  provided  that  exist- 
ing programs  of  construction  were  brought 
to  completion. 

The  United  States  would  have  to  scrap 
immediately  about  60,000  tons  of  aux- 
iliary combatant  surface  vessels  and  80,- 
000  additional  tons  of  such  vessels  upon 
the  completion  of  the  present  building 
program. 

The  British  Empire  would  have  to  scrap 
about  60,000  tons  of  auxiliary  combatant 
surface  vessels  upon  completion  of  the 
present  building  program.  Japan  would 
have  to  scrap  about  40,000  tons  of  aux- 
iliary combatant  surface  vessels  upon  the 
completion  of  her  present  building  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  plans  outlined  in  the  American 
proposal  were  adopted  on  the  basis  of  90,- 
000  tons  of  submarines  for  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  and  54,- 
000  tons  of  submarines  for  Japan,  no 
scrapping  of  submarines  would  be  neces- 
sary until  present  building  programs  are 
brought  to  completion. 

Most  of  all  vessels  to  be  scrapped  under 
the  American  plan  are  now  or  soon  will 
be  obsolete. 

This  plan  stops  competitive  building, 
which  is  the  chief  objective  of  this  con- 
ference, avoids  scrapping  of  new  construc- 
tion, and  permits  moderate  replacement 
and  building  programs  within  clearly  de- 
fined limits. 

If  a  lower  limit  of  total  tonnage  of  the 
cruiser,  destroyer,  and  submarine  classes 
were  agreed  to,  the  scrapping  programs 
would  be  correspondingly  increased  and 


the  possible  building  programs  would  be 
curtailed. 

The  official  American  memorandum  cir- 
culated at  the  opening  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference contains  the  following  technical 
details : 

1.  The  proposed  new  treaty  to  supple- 
ment the  Washington  Treaty  should  be 
conterminous  with  it  and  contain  pro- 
visions for  extension  or  modification  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  reconsideration  in  the  event 
that  the  requirements  of  national  security 
of  any  contracting  power  in  respect  of 
naval  defense  are,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
power,  materially  affected  by  any  change 
of  circumstances. 

2.  Provisions  for  the  limitation  of  aux- 
iliary naval  armament  should  be  by  classes 
of  vessels  as  follows: 

(a)   The  cruiser  class. 
(&)  The  destroyer  class. 

(c)  The  submarine  class. 

(d)  An  exempt  class,  not  subject  to  a 
limitation. 

3.  Limitations  by  total  tonnage  in  each 
of  the  several  classes  should  be  modified  as 
necessary  to  provide  for  transition  from 
the  status  quo  to  the  final  tonnages  in  each 
of  the  several  classes. 

4.  The  United  States,  while  suggesting 
tonnage  limitation  at  various  classes,  will 
accept  as  low  a  total  tonnage  limitation 
in  each  of  the  several  classes  of  auxiliary 
vessels,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  ratio,  as  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  Japan  will  accept. 

The  following  definitions  were  set  forth : 

The  cruiser  class  shall  include  all  sur- 
face naval  combatant  vessels  which  are  of 
standard  displacement  of  more  than  3,000 
tons  and  not  exceeding  10,000  tons  and  not 
carrying  guns  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
caliber. 

The  destroyer  class  shall  include  all  sur- 
face naval  combatant  vessels  of  standard 
displacement  of  600  tons  and  not  more 
than  3,000  tons,  which  have  a  designated 
speed  greater  than  17  knots. 

The  submarine  class  shall  include  all 
vessels  designed  to  operate  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea. 
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An  unrestricted  class  to  include  vessels 
of  limited  combatant  value.  The  technical 
definition  of  vessels  to  fall  within  such  a 
class  should  be  the  subject  of  future  agree- 
ment. 

The  proposal  relating  to  replacements 
follows : 

The  age  limit  for  replacement  in  the 
several  classes  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Cruisers,  twenty  years. 

2.  Destroyers,  fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 

3.  Submarines,  twelve  to  thirteen  years. 
Proposals    for   tonnage   limitations    by 

classes : 

Cruiser  Classes 

For  the  United  States,  250,000  to  300,- 
000  tons. 

For  the  British  Empire,  250,000  to 
300,000  tons. 

For  Japan,  150,000  to  160,000  tons. 

Destroyer  Classes 

For  the  United  States,  200,000  to  250,- 
000  tons. 

For  the  British  Empire,  200,000  to  250,- 
000  tons. 

For  Japan,  120,000  to  150,000  tons. 

Submarine  Class 

For  the  United  States,  60,000  to  90,000 
tons. 

For  the  British  Empire,  60,000  to  90,- 
000  tons. 

For  Japan,  36,000  to  54,000  tons. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  transition 
from  the  status  quo  to  the  proposed  defin- 
itive tonnage  limitation  in  the  cruiser  and 
destroyer  classes,  it  is  suggested  that  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  existing  cruiser 
and  destroyer  tonnage  be  considered  to- 
gether, and  that  the  tonnage  to  be  scrapped 
be  the  excess  over  the  combined  cruiser 
and  destroyer  tonnage  limitations.  Re- 
placement in  each  class  should,  however, 
only  be  permitted  within  the  allowed  maxi- 
mum tonnage  of  that  class.  As  applied 
to  cruisers  on  the  basis  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  300,000  tons  and  to  destroyers  on  the 
basis  of  a  total  tonnage  of  250,000  tons, 
the  proposal  would  work  out  as  indicated 
below : 

(a)   The  total  combined  tonnage  of  both 


cruiser  and  destroyer  classes  of  vessels  of 
all  ages  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time: 

For  the  United  States,  550,000  tons. 

For  the  British  Empire,  550,000  tons. 

For  Japan,  330,000  tons. 

(&)  The  total  tonnage  of  the  cruiser 
class,  less  than  twenty  years  old  from  date 
of  completion,  shall  not  be  augmented  so 
as  to  exceed : 

The  United  States,  300,000  tons. 

The  British  Empire,  300,000  tons. 

Japan,  180,000  tons. 

(c)  The  total  tonnage  of  the  destroyer 
class,  less  than  fifteen  years  old  from  date 
of  completion,  shall  not  be  augmented  so 
as  to  exceed: 

The  United  States,  250,000  tons. 
The  British  Empire,  250,000  tons. 
Japan,  150,000  tons. 

(d)  All  excess  in  the  allowed  combined 
tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  cruiser  and 
destroyer  classes  now  existing  shall  be 
scrapped.  The  choice  of  vessels  to  be 
scrapped  shall  be  made  by  the  power  whose 
vessels  are  to  be  scrapped.  Within  the 
allowed  tonnages,  no  vessels  scrapped  shall 
be  replaced  until  the  date  when  she  would 
have  reached  the  age  limit  of  her  class. 


COL.  LINDBERGH  DELIVERS 
EUROPE'S  MESSAGE  OF 
GOOD  WILL  TO  AMERICA 

REPLYING  to  President  Coolidge's 
address  of  welcome,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  June  11,  Colonel  Charles  A. 
bergh  said : 

"On  the  evening  of  May  21  I  arrived  at 
Le  Bourget,  France.  I  was  in  Paris  for 
one  week,  in  Belgium  for  a  day,  and  was 
in  London  and  in  England  for  several 
days.  Everywhere  I  went,  at  every  meet- 
ing I  attended,  I  was  requested  to  bring 
a  message  home  to  you.  Always  the  mes- 
sage was  the  same. 

"  'You  have  seen,'  the  message  was,  'the 
affection  of  the  people  of  France  for  the 
people  of  America  demonstrated  to  you. 
When  you  return  to  America  take  back 
that  message  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  people  of  France  and  of 
Europe.' 

"I  thank  you." 
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M.  BRIAND'S  PROPOSAL 

ON  APRIL  6,  1927,  M.  Briand  memo- 
rialized the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War  with  some  remarks  through  the 
Associated  Press  to  the  American  people. 
Seventeen  days  later,  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  calling  attention  to  this  mes- 
sage, "quite  without  parallel  in  our  his- 
tory," He  called  it  an  "epoch-marking 
offer,"  It  was  then  that  M.  Briand's  pro- 
posal received  wide  publicity,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  effect  in  this  country  is  illustrated 
by  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of 
three  carefully  prepared  peace  plans  look- 
ing toward  treaties  to  embody  if  not  the 
letter  the  spirit  of  M.  Briand's  proposal. 
One,  made  public  May  29,  bears  the  im- 
print of  the  American  Foundation  and 
takes  the  form  of  a  draft  treaty  suitable 
for  universal  application.  It  embodies  the 
principle  of  arbitration  and  judicial  set- 
tlement of  a  universal  and  compulsory 
character,  A  second  was  prepared  by 
Professors  Shotwell  and  Chamberlain,  of 
Columbia  University,  and  announced  on 
May  30,  This,  too,  is  a  draft  treaty,  but 
for  a  limited  number  of  civilized  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  American  adaptation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Locarno  and  also  of  the  princi- 
ples of  arbitration  and  conciliation  illus- 
trated by  the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1908 
and  the  Wilson-Bryan  treaties  of  1914. 
This  plan  contains  no  clause  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration.  The  third  model 
treaty  was  drafted  by  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  University 
and  son-in-law  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  This 
plan  provides  for  a  series  of  treaties,  cover- 
ing even  matters  of  national  honor,  vital 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  third  parties. 
It  looks  toward  a  greater  use  of  the  World 
Court  than  does  either  of  the  others.  It 
gives  jurisdiction  over  five  kinds  of  dis- 


putes to  that  court — a  plan  closely  related 
to  the  projects  originally  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  Jurists  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court. 

Since  M,  Briand's  proposal  has  had  this 
wide  influence,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the 
exact  wording  of  the  proposal. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  the  full  text  of 
the  vitally  important  paragraph  in  M. 
Briand's  statement  of  April  6 : 

"For  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
securing  this  living  reality  of  a  policy  of 
peace,  the  United  States  and  France  al- 
ready appear  before  the  world  as  morally 
in  full  agreement.  If  there  were  need  for 
those  two  great  democracies  to  give  high 
testimony  to  their  desire  for  peace  and  to 
furnish  to  other  peoples  an  example  more 
solemn,  still  France  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe  publicly  with  the  United  States 
to  any  mutual  engagement  tending  to  out- 
law war,  to  use  an  American  expression, 
as  between  these  two  countries.  The  re- 
nunciation of  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  is  a  conception  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  signatories  to  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  Treaties 
of  Locarno.  Every  engagement  entered 
into  in  this  spirit  by  the  United  States 
toward  another  nation  such  as  France 
would  contribute  greatly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the 
foundations  on  which  the  international 
policy  of  peace  is  being  erected.  These 
two  great  friendly  nations,  equally  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  peace,  would  furnish  to  the 
world  the  best  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  immediate  end  to  be  attained  is 
not  so  much  disarmament  as  the  practical 
application  of  peace  itself." 

This  proposal  has  not  met  with  unani- 
mous approval.  It  has  been  charged  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  prevent 
France  from  fulfilling  her  engagements 
under  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  should 
that  body  at  some  time  view  the  United 
States  as  an  aggressor.  Some  hold  to  the 
view  that  no  agreement  not  to  go  to  war 
is  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  writ- 
ten; for,  if  France  were  to  violate  our 
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Monroe  Doctrine,  interfere  with  our  im- 
migration policy,  or  attempt  to  transfer 
the  general  management  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations to  the  League  of  Nations,  no  prom- 
ise not  to  go  to  war  would  stop  either  our 
resentment  or,  if  need  be,  our  action. 
Some  hold  to  the  view  that  M.  Briand's 
proposal  was  simply  a  rhetorical  outburst 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Some  doubt 
that  he  spoke  in  any  sense  for  France. 
Others  hold  that  his  proposal,  addressed 
to  a  group  of  newspaper  men,  should  in 
no  sense  be  considered  official;  for  it  will 
be  noted  that  he  did  not  say  that  France 
is  ready  to  agree  with  the  United  States 
to  outlaw  war  as  between  themselves,  but 
that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  give  to  the 
world  any  further  evidence  of  their  endur- 
ing friendship,  she  would  be  willing  to  do 
so.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  all  of  these 
views. 

But  the  fact  is  that  M,  Briand's  gesture, 
like  Mr.  Lindbergh's  flight  to  Le'Bourget, 
has  given  rise  to  a  friendlier  talk  and  a 
kindlier  atmosphere.  The  net  residt  of 
such  an  experience,  of  the  many  working 
upon  the  possible  treaties,  can  be  but 
wholesome.  If  Premier  Poincare  in  his 
Sunday  sermons,  now  begun  again,  is  the 
more  logical.  Minister  Briand  is  the  more 
hopeful.  They  both  represent  realities  in 
the  spirit  of  France.  M.  Poincare  has 
achieved  imperishable  renown  with  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  his  country;  but  M. 
Briand  has  wrought  still  more  remark- 
ably by  ameliorating  ill  will  across  the 
Ehine,  by  spreading  the  beneficence  of 
Locarno,  and  by  arousing  a  better  good 
will  among  the  peoples  generally. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 
AT  GENEVA 

THE  reason  more  is  not  heard  in  this 
country  of  the  Economic  Conference, 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  dealt  almost  en- 


tirely with  economic  conditions  in  Europe. 
We  were  represented  in  the  conference, 
and  the  part  played  by  our  delegates  was 
not  wholly  negligible.  Our  delegates  have 
spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, but  our  business  men  do  not  seem 
to  consider  the  conference  of  prime  im- 
portance for  America. 

Other  non-European  countries  played 
an  effective  role  in  the  labors  of  the  vari- 
ous commissions.  Dr.  Hyder,  for  example, 
represented  India  in  the  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  and  Sir  Ness  Wadia,  of  the 
same  country,  did  effective  work  in  the 
Commission  on  Industry.  Without  these 
gentlemen  the  conference  would  probably 
not  have  learned  of  the  improvement  of 
labor  conditions  in  India.  Furthermore, 
throughout  the  proceedings  the  various 
countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
worked  together,  although  each  section  re- 
tained its  own  position  on  certain  ques- 
tions. True,  the  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  did  not  always  agree,  par- 
ticularly on  certain  matters  regarding 
tariffs.  Australia  is  particularly  depend- 
ent upon  a  protective  tariff  for  her  infant 
industries.  Sir  David  Gordon,  of  that 
country,  felt  called  upon  to  remind  the 
conferees  that  the  requirements  of  Aus- 
tralian policy  must  be  left  to  the  Aus- 
tralians to  decide. 

On  the  whole  the  conference  brings 
satisfaction  to  all  interests,  particularly 
to  the  labor  factions,  because  workers  of 
the  world  have  been  calling  for  such  a 
conference  for  years.  Fundamentally,  the 
importance  of  the  conference  must  be 
measured  by  its  effects  upon  the  future  of 
the  capitalistic  system. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  International 
Trade  Union  Conference  six  years  ago 
that  the  economic  disorganization  accen- 
tuated by  the  war  has  been  due  to  the  im- 
potence of  capitalism  to  reorganize  pro- 
duction in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
well-being  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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The  Congress  went  on  to  say  that  even 
"when  the  means  of  production  are  social- 
ized/' it  will  be  by  means  only  of  a  normal 
production  scientifically  and  continually 
developed,  to  the  end  that  collective  and 
individual  well-being  can  be  obtained  and 
guaranteed  for  all  persons  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  International  Trade  Union 
Congress,  held  in  Eome  in  1922,  held: 
"This  economic  equilibrium  cannot  be 
brought  about  unless  all  the  peoples  are 
called  upon  to  participate  equally  in  this 
common  task  of  restoration."  The  Labor 
Conference  of  1921  adopted  a  proposal  to 
instruct  the  governing  body  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  to  take  in  hand  the 
organization  of  an  international  confer- 
ence, in  which  all  the  nations  would  take 
part,  a  conference  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  unemployment  and,  further, 
the  restoration  of  normal  economic  condi- 
tions throughout  the  whole  world.  The 
recent  conference  in  Geneva  was  such  a 
conference. 

The  disquieting  rift  in  the  conference 
came  toward  its  close,  from  the  Russian 
representatives.  The  Moscow  delegates 
prepared  a  resolution  calling  for  official 
recognition  of  two  economic  systems,  the 
Communistic  and  the  Capitalistic — the 
Soviet  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
resolution  went  on  to  say  that  these  two 
systems  "can  operate  amicably,  each  in  its 
own  sphere  and  with  each  other."  At  a 
garden  party  given  in  honor  of  the  Soviet 
delegates  by  merchants  of  Switzerland, 
General  Sokolnikoff  declared  that  the 
capitalistic  countries  must  decide  whether 
to  collaborate  with  Russia  or  to  resort  to 
armed  intervention,  as  in  China — a  rather 
strong  statement. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
many  delegates  from  the  many  nations, 
representing  vastly  diversified  class  inter- 
ests, and  the  opposition  of  certain  states- 
men, the  majority  of  the  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously. 


The  work  of  the  conference  related  to 
the  world  economic  positions  under  the 
heads  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agri- 
culture. The  commissions  on  Commerce 
and  Industry  gave  rise  to  a  contest  be- 
tween the  free  trade  and  the  protection 
countries.  On  the  one  side  was  England, 
with  a  number  of  minor  free-trade  Euro- 
pean countries ;  on  the  other  stood  the  ma- 
jority of  European  countries  and  America. 
One  side  found  the  dislocation  of  interna- 
tional distribution  due  to  tariffs  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  world's  troubles,  while 
the  other  found  the  cause  of  the  dislocation 
to  lie  in  the  lack  of  consumption,  which 
can  be  met  only  by  raising  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses.  The  Commission  on 
Commerce  expressed  itself  against  further 
increases  in  tariffs  and  recommended  their 
gradual  reduction.  It  also  advocated  the 
conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  on  the 
basis  of  the  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
In  the  Commission  on  Industry  no  little 
attention  was  given  to  international  car- 
tels, favored  particularly  by  France.  On 
this  point  the  workers'  delegates  stood  for 
the  international  registration  and  control 
of  cartels.  The  whole  question  of  unem- 
ployment received  extended  discussion  in 
the  Commission  on  Industry. 

The  last  of  the  three  commissions  was 
concerned  with  agricultural  questions. 
The  work  of  this  commission  was  of  less 
interest,  because  agriculture  has  been  less 
affected  by  the  crises  of  the  last  few  years 
than  has  industry  and  trade.  This  com- 
mission suggested,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  extending  the  agricultural  co- 
operative system  with  the  object  of  in- 
creasing direct  contact  between  producer 
and  consumer  and  of  developing  a  system 
of  cheap  agricultural  credit. 

Perhaps  the  chief  benefit  of  the  confer- 
ence lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  largely 
turned  the  minds  of  statesmen  from  politi- 
cal to  economic  problems.  It  was  a  United 
States  of  Europe  in  action. 
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Such  an  international  conference  will 
prove  to  be  of  great  value.  As  a  result  of 
it  all  parties  realize  more  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  existing  governmental  trade  bar- 
riers. The  way  is  open  for  more  long- 
term  treaties  securing  equality  of  treat- 
ment. It  will  be  easier  to  abandon  ex- 
cessive tariffs  for  bargaining  purposes  and 
those  export  duties  imposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  foreign  trade.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  will  become  less  popular. 
Customs  duties  will  tend  to  become  more 
stabilized.  The  language  of  trade  will 
become  simpler,  because  of  a  greater 
standardization.  Foreigners  within  a 
State  will  receive  greater  fiscal  and  legal 
equality  of  treatment.  Certain  onerous 
import  and  export  prohibitions  will  be 
more  easily  rescinded.  But,  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  these,  later  economic 
conferences  will  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
studies  of  this,  and  to  advance  the  more 
easily  the  economic  welfare  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  NOTE  IN  BRITISH 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

IT  WOULD  not  be  just  to  speak  of  Great 
Britain's  recent  foreign  policies  as  in 
any  sense  passive.  The  rather  sudden  out- 
pouring of  British  activities  in  Egypt,  in 
China,  and  now  in  Eussia  rank  next  to  the 
transatlantic  flight  of  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh, both  in  interest  and  importance. 

Egypt,  taken  over  from  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  December,  1914,  as  a  British 
protectorate,  has  continued  to  draw  rather 
heavily  at  times  upon  the  resources  of 
British  statesmanship.  Indeed,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  terminate  the  protec- 
torate in  February,  1922.  Under  the 
draft  constitution  promulgated  in  April, 
1923,  Egypt  is  a  sovereign  State  under  an 
hereditary  monarch,  Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha, 
and  a  representative  government.  Con- 
siderably over  90  per  cent  of  the  popula- 


tion are  Moslems.  The  army  is  under  the 
control  of  the  British,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  share  of  the  Egyptians  con- 
tend that  the  army  should  be  controlled  by 
the  Egyptians.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Nationahsts,  led  by  Zaghlul,  who 
realize  that  the  movement  toward  an 
Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  depends  upon 
the  control  of  the  army.  It  is  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Zaghlulists,  aim- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  British  element  in  the 
army,  that  has  aroused  Great  Britain  to 
send  two  warships  to  Alexandria  and  one 
to  Port  Said.  British  statesmen  have  not 
forgotten  the  murder  in  1924  of  Sir  Lee 
Stack  while  serving  as  British  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  in  the  Sudan. 

Another  evidence  of  Britain's  activities 
was  her  decision  on  May  17  to  break  off 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government.  This  step  was  taken  because 
Nationalist  troops  had  overrun  the  Brit- 
ish concession  and  because  of  anti-British 
propaganda,  particularly  in  Hankow. 
These  British  activities  are  attributed  in 
part  to  the  activities  of  the  Communists  in 
China.  In  any  event,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  positive  nature  of  Britain's  policy  in 
the  Far  East. 

The  situation  in  China  is  probably  re- 
lated to  the  severing  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia. 
Evidently  Great  Britain  feels  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  frequently  vio- 
lated the  trade  agreement  by  carrying  on 
propaganda  subversive  of  British  inter- 
ests. She  feels  this  strongly,  for  Eussian 
representatives  in  London  were  ordered 
to  leave  within  ten  days.  Britain  has 
made  approaches  to  Germany  with  the 
view  of  being  able  to  march  armies  across 
Germany  should  Eussia  attack  Poland. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  reported  that  the 
British  have  notified  Premier  Mussolini 
that  now  is  no  time  to  start  trouble  in  the 
Balkans. 
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In  the  main,  however,  Britain's  new 
virility  seems  to  be  directed  against  mili- 
tary espionage  and  subversive  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Soviets.  There  seems  to 
be  litttle  doubt  that  the  Eussian  Com- 
munists and  representatives  of  the  Third 
International  have  abused  diplomatic 
privileges,  not  only  within  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  British 
territory  overseas.  Followers  of  recent 
Russian  history  will  recall  the  Zinovief 
letter,  detailing  instructions  to  British 
Communists,  outlining  methods  for  the 
sedition  of  the  British  army  with  the  view 
of  achieving  a  successful  armed  insurrec- 
tion. The  Manchester  Guardian  does  not 
believe,  however,  that  in  these  more  recent 
instances,  there  have  been  specific  acts 
of  a  seditious  nature,  such  as  tampering 
with  the  army,  organizing  breaches  of  the 
peace,  or  preparing  for  armed  insurrec- 
tions. This  well-informed  journal  raises 
the  question  how  the  breaking  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia  can  be  ex- 
pected to  overcome  Communist  proga- 
ganda.  There  are  British  Communists  as 
well  as  Russian  Communists  in  England. 
Manifestly,  they  cannot  all  be  deported. 
What  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  spread  of  Communists'  doctrines 
seems  to  be  a  fact.  Shall  it  be  left  free  to 
go  on?  Within  a  year  Sir  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, when  invited  to  break  with  Rus- 
sia, and  when  he  had  as  much  ground  for 
doing  so  as  he  has  today,  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  breach  would 
"give  us  no  weapon  for  fighting  disorder 
or  disloyalty  or  revolution  within  our  own 
borders,  would  create  division  where  we 
seek  union,  and  would  in  its  echoes  abroad 
increase  the  uncertainty,  increase  the 
fears,  increase  the  instability  of  European 
conditions,  which  it  is  and  ought  to  be  our 
chief  object  to  remove." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  has 
within  the  last  few  months  greatly  stiff- 


ened. At  the  moment  the  result  is  less 
tranquillity  throughout  Europe. 

So  serious  is  the  situation  that  there  has 
been  much  talk  of  uniting  England, 
France,  and  Germany  against  Russia. 
The  whole  matter  has  gone  rapidly  into 
the  realm  of  bargaining.  In  our  judg- 
ment, most  of  this  talk  of  war  sounds 
hollow  and  premature.  There  is  through- 
out France  a  widespread  and  very  deep 
opposition  to  Bolshevism,  but  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  expect  France  and  Germany 
to  fight  side  by  side  in  any  war,  at  least 
within  a  generation.  Furthermore,  there 
is  among  the  peoples  of  Europe  no  stom- 
ach for  war. 

And  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that 
the  Anglo-Russian  rupture  is  of  grave  im- 
portance. As  long  as  England  was 
friendly  to  Russia  it  was  easy  to  believe  in 
the  "Spirit  of  Locarno,"  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia known  as  the  Rapallo  Pact.  It  is  not 
so  easy  now.  The  situation  is  not  im- 
proved by  Germany's  pledge  to  Russia  not 
to  authorize  a  hostile  army,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  traverse  German  terri- 
tory— seemingly  a  violation  of  Germany's 
engagements  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
Indeed,  the  Council  of  the  League  looks 
upon  the  situation,  of  which  the  Anglo- 
Russian  break  is  a  symptom,  as  the  mak- 
ings of  a  possible  war.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  rumors  of  a  new  terror 
in  Russia,  of  the  flight  of  foreigners  from 
Moscow,  of  "masked  executions"  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics, extending  from  Vladivostok  to 
the  Caspian  and  from  southern  Russia  to 
Leningrad.  There  are  reports  of  prepara- 
tions throughout  Russia  for  a  war  with 
Poland.  Is  all  this  disturbance  a  cause 
or  an  effect  of  recent  British  policy  ? 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  new  activity  in 
the  Foreign  Office  of  Britain  is  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  English  statesmen, 
sensing  the  gravity  of  the  conditions  in 
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China  and  in  Egypt,  seeing  the  import- 
ance of  the  Eussian  problem,  have  decided 
to  remind  the  wrangling  peoples  that 
England  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  Evi- 
dently the  spirit  is  not  dead  that  led 
Shakespeare  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Philij)  the  Bastard  the  final  words  of 
"King  John" : 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.  Naught  shall  make 

us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 


ANOTHER  SARAJEVO? 

^^HE  assassination  on  June  6  of  M. 
-'■  Voikoff,  Russian  Minister  to  Poland, 
in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  by  Boris  Koverde, 
a  young  Russian  monarchist  bent  upon 
avenging  the  murder  of  the  Czar,  naturally 
recalled  the  assassination  of  the  hereditary 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  his  wife  in  the 
city  of  Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia,  June  28,  1914. 
This  latter  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
World  War.  Similarly,  the  assassination 
of  Voikoff  has  threatened  serious  results. 
It  has  strongly  colored  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Russia,  stirred  up 
France,  agitated  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  started  loose  talk  in  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  It  is  another  illustration  of  a 
psychology  little  understood  as  yet  by  the 
scientists,  a  psychical  attitude  accountable 
for  a  long  list  of  latter-day  assassina- 
tions— of  Jaures  in  Paris  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  of  Kurt  Eisner,  of  Haase,  of 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  of  Rath- 
enau  and  Erzberger  in  Germany,  of  Mat- 
teotti  in  Rome,  and  many  others  under  the 
White  Terror  in  Hungary  and  a  similar 
terror  in  Bulgaria.  Indeed,  early  in  June, 
according  to  reports  from  Riga,  the  Cheka 
officially  proclaimed  the  revival  of  the  Red 
Terror  in  Russia,  and  proceeded  to  shoot 
ex-officers  and  members  of  the  aristoc- 
racy on  a  sickening  scale.    The  Russian 


papers  indicate  a  widespread  bitterness 
over  the  murder  of  Voikoff  and  a  feeling 
that  it  may  mean  war.  Associating  the 
murder  with  London's  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  not  a  few  of  the  editorials 
charge  England  with  the  blame.  The 
issue,  in  its  larger  phases,  seems  to  lie  be- 
tween Bolshevism  and  Capitalism.  In 
any  case  it  is  an  expression  of  nervous 
tension  which  so  complicates  the  problem 
of  living  together,  especially  in  Europe. 
The  incident  of  M.  Juraskovitch,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Yugoslav  Legation  at  Tirana, 
capital  of  Albania,  arrested  by  Albanian 
police  on  the  charge  of  espionage,  with  the 
result  that  Belgrade  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Albania,  is  a  milder  illus- 
tration of  the  same  tension.  It  brought 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  into  the  discus- 
sion and  added  to  the  pile  of  tinder  which 
seems  to  need  only  the  right  kind  of  an 
assassination  to  start  a  sizeable  confla- 
gration. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  Sara- 
jevos  which  the  peace  of  Europe  can  stand. 

And  yet  we  doubt  that  there  exists  in 
Europe  today  a  government  foolhardy 
enough  to  initiate  an  attack  upon  another. 
This  view  includes  Russia.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  "too  proud  to  fight"  sentiment  openly 
expressed  in  Russia.  The  formula  runs: 
"The  workers  and  peasants  contemptu- 
ously spurn  capitalistic  provocation." 
Furthermore,  Russia  needs  credit.  Trade 
must  go  on.  The  reviving  business  inter- 
ests 6f  Europe,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
could  not  survive  a  war.  Then,  too,  there 
are  the  war-cursed  people  to  reckon  with, 
European  fathers  and  mothers  know  the 
meaning  of  war. 


THE  Sixth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  is  to  meet  in  Ha- 
bana,  Cuba,  January  16,  1928.  The  pro- 
gram, unanimously  approved  by  the  Gov- 
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erning  Board  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
at  its  meeting  April  12,  1927,  has  just 
been  announced.  It  relates  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
to  matters  of  inter-American  juridical 
nature,  to  problems  of  communications,  to 
intellectual  co-operation,  to  economic  and 
social  problems,  and  to  reports  on  treaties, 
conventions,  and  resolutions.  Readers  of 
this  magazine  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  that  portion  of  the  program  re- 
lating to  the  codification  of  international 
law,  involving  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Commission  of  Jurists  which 
assembled  recently  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


A  CCORDING  to  the  ItaHan  Minister  of 
l\.  Finance,  Signor  Volpi,  the  Italian 
Government  does  not  now  intend  to  make 
further  foreign  loans.  Speaking  before 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  early  in  June, 
the  Minister  expressed  optimistic  feeling 
over  the  financial  and  economic  situation 
in  Italy.  Doubting  the  possibilities  of  a 
surplus  for  the  current  year  equal  to  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  he  believed  that 
Italy  would  be  able  to  maintain  a  balanced 
budget.  The  actual  expenditures  represent 
an  increase  over  the  estimates,  but  this  is 
also  true  of  the  revenue.  For  ten  months 
of  the  financial  year  1926-1927  there  was 
an  effective  surplus  of  225,000,000  lire  as 
against  the  estimate  of  190,000,000.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  government  to  main- 
tain the  lira  at  its  present  level.  During 
the  year  Italy's  trade  balance  shows  a  de- 
ficit; but  the  Minister  believes  that  this 
will  be  offset  by  the  increased  trade  and, 
during  the  summer,  by  the  income  from 
tourists. 


released  recently  in  North  Burma.  The 
Governor  of  Burma  estimates  that  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  remain  to  be 
released,  but  that  this  cannot  happen  be- 
fore next  winter,  "owing  to  the  necessity 
of  punishing  the  tribes  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  attack  on  the  slave-releas- 
ing party  in  the  'Triangle'  in  which  Cap- 
tain West,  of  the  Gurkha  Rifles,  was 
killed." 


THE  situation  in  Rumania  seems  to  be 
easier.  King  Ferdinand,  thought  to  be 
suffering  from  cancer,  is  reported  to  have 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  influenza. 
The  Stirbey  Cabinet  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  its  loyalty  to  the  dynasty 
and  to  the  Regency  Act,  passed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1936.  Prince  Stirbey  seems  to  have 
solved  the  political  crisis,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, by  forming  a  non-party  ministry. 
The  Prince  remains  Premier  and  takes 
over  the  offices  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  seem  to  be  easy  for  the  cabinet  to 
function  with  comparative  unanimity.  It 
is  planned  to  hold  a  general  election  on 
July  7.  The  Premier  assures  the  people 
that  the  elections  and  the  press  will  be 
"free  and  uncontrolled."  Friends  in  this 
country  of  M.  Nicholas  Tipulescu,  the 
Rumanian  Minister  in  London,  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  he  has  been  asked  to 
accept  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 


IT  SOUNDS  strange  to  modern  ears  that 
human  slavery  should  remain  a  problem 
to  be  dealt  with  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.     Over  four  thousand  slaves  were 


THOMAS  G.  MASARYK  was  elected 
President  of  Czechoslovakia  May  28, 
1920,  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  At  the 
elections  in  May  this  year  he  was  again 
elected  head  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  for 
a  similar  period.  It  would  appear  that, 
except  for  death,  he  may  be  expected  to 
continue  his  business  as  President  indef- 
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initely,  for  it  is  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that,  while  no  one  may  be  elected  for 
two  successive  terms,  this  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  President  Masaryk.  Of 
course,  the  President  has  his  opponents, 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  required  three-fifths  majority. 
Many  in  America  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Masaryk  during  his  years  of  sojourn 
among  us.  From  this  distance  we  are 
ready  to  agree  with  Dr.  Spinna,  a  German 
member  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  that  the 
election  of  Dr.  Masaryk  is  but  "an  exam- 
ple of  the  application  of  sound  statesman- 
ship and  of  good  common  sense."  The  vote 
in  t^se  Parliament  was  as  follows :  Of  the 
434  representatives  present,  274  voted  for 
Dr.  Masaryk,  54  for  the  Communist  candi- 
date, 104  were  blank,  and  2  votes  were 
considered  void.  Thus,  on  the  first  ballot 
the  President  secured  13  votes  above  the 
number  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Following  the  election  the  President  re- 
ceived an  ovation  in  the  House.  After  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  the  singing  of 


the  national  anthem,  and  greetings  from 
the  regiment  which  bears  his  name,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  M.  Svehla, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic,  drove  in 
an  open  carriage  back  to  the  Castle  through 
streets  thronged  with  cheering  people. 
To  the  general  satisfaction  expressed  in 
the  press  generally,  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  would  add  its  congratulations  not 
only  to  President  Masaryk,  but  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 


THE  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
during  the  period  from  the  time  when 
it  reached  its  peak,  August  31,  1919,  to 
May  31,  1926,  was  reduced  from  $25,478,- 
592,113.25  to  $19,799,997,975.73.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  ending  May  31,  the  gross 
debt  was  reduced  still  further,  to  $18,747,- 
596,077.79.  At  the  present  rate  of  reduc- 
tion the  total  debt  of  the  United  States 
will  be  wiped  out  by  1946,  providing,  of 
course,  the  ratio  between  our  income  and 
expenses  remains  the  same  and  nothing 
happens  to  break  the  spell. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC CONFERENCE 

AFTER  a  year  and  a  half  of  prepara- 
XJl  tions,  the  International  Economic 
Conference,  convoked  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  took  place  in  Geneva  on  May 
4-23.  It  has  been  the  first  important 
economic  parley  on  an  international  scale 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  its  results 
are  likely  to  stand  out  as  real  achieve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  greater  good 
will  among  nations  and  greater  pros- 
perity in  the  economic  life  of  the  world. 


Composition  and   Character  of  the  Conference 

The  conference  was  made  up  of  one 
hundred  ninety-seven  delegates,  coming 
from  practically  every  country  of  the 
globe.  All  the  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  were,  of  course,  represented;  but 
the  conference  also  contained  delegates 
from  such  non-member  countries  as  the 
United  States,  Soviet  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Mexico.  Nearly  all  the  delegates  had 
been  appointed  by  the  governments,  but 
were  present  at  the  conference  in  only  in- 
dividual capacities.    There  were  also  sev- 
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eral  members  specially  invited  by  the 
Council  of  the  League. 

The  preparatory  committee  for  the  con- 
ference and  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Section  of  the  League  Secretariat  had  pre- 
pared an  enormous  amount  of  documen- 
tary material  for  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference. Moreover,  each  delegation  was 
accompanied  by  a  group  of  experts,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  in  all.  Thus  the 
problems  that  had  been  placed  before  the 
conference  by  the  agenda  of  the  prepara- 
tory committee  had  received  a  great  deal 
of  study. 

The  conference  devoted  the  first  four 
days  of  its  sessions  to  general  discussions 
at  plenary  meetings,  in  the  course  of  which 
one  or  more  members  of  each  delegation 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  general  dec- 
laration. Then  for  two  weeks  the  con- 
ference settled  down  to  committee  work, 
in  the  course  of  which  its  various  resolu- 
tions were  drawn  up  and  co-ordinated. 
Finally,  there  were  two  more  days  of 
plenary  sessions,  which  culminated  in  an 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port, with  Soviet  Eussia  and  Turkey  ab- 
staining from  vote  altogether  and  the 
American  delegation  and  several  labor 
members  making  special  reservations  with 
iregard  to  the  resolution  on  international 
cartels. 

There  were  three  committees  at  work, 
dealing  respectively  with  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture. 

Principles  of  Liberty  of  Trading 

The  Commerce  Section  of  the  Confer- 
ence Eeport  deals  primarily  with  the  ques- 
tion of  freeing  European  trade  from  the 
obstructions  which  have  been  impeding 
its  development  since  the  war.  The  first 
part  of  the  resolutions  deals  with  liberty 
of  trading,  the  second  with  form  of  tarifEs, 
and  the  third  with  tariff  levels  and  com- 
mercial policy.  In  the  third  part  it  is 
declared  that  "recovery  from  the  effects  of 
the  war  has  been  unduly  delayed,  and  that 
the  foreign  commerce  of  all  nations  is  in 
greater  or  less  degree  seriously  hampered 
by  existing  obstacles  to  trade." 

The  report  then  gives  the  conclusions 
which  the  conference  reached,  and  which 
it  based  on  four  propositions — viz.,  that 
harmful  effects  are  being  produced  by  high 
and  constantly  changing  tariffs;  that  a 


substantial  improvement  in  economic  con- 
ditions can  be  obtained  by  increased  facili- 
ties for  international  trade  and  commerce ; 
that  tariffs,  though  within  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  separate  States,  are  not  a 
mere  matter  of  domestic  concern,  but 
greatly  affect  the  trade  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  that  some  of  the  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  increase  in  trade  barriers  since 
the  war  have  largely  disappeared,  while 
others  are  diminishing. 

Proceeding  from  these  premises,  the 
conference  declared  that  "the  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  the  increase  in 
tariffs  and  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion." This  policy  should  be  carried  into 
effect  by  efforts  along  four  lines :  ( 1 )  Im- 
mediate action  by  separate  States  to  re- 
move or  diminish  barriers  that  hamper 
trade,  starting  with  those  imposed  to 
counteract  war  disturbances.  (2)  Bi- 
lateral action  in  the  form  of  commercial 
treaties.  (3)  The  abandonment  of  the 
practice  of  imposing  tarifs  de  combat  in 
advance  of  negotiations.  (4)  An  effort 
by  the  economic  organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations  "on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  enunciated"  by  the  conference 
to  secure  "further  action  by  the  respec- 
tive States  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
equitable  treatment  of  commerce  by  elim- 
inating or  reducing  the  obstructions  which 
excessive  customs  tariffs  offer  to  interna- 
tional trade." 

Discriminations   and  Indirect   Protection 

The  report  condemns  the  practice  of 
penalizing  imported  goods  by  means  of 
differential  internal  taxes,  and  declares 
that,  as  the  free  movement  of  raw  mate- 
rials is  essential  for  a  healthy  development 
of  world  trade,  export  taxes  should  be  as 
low  as  fiscal  requirements  and  exceptional 
and  compelling  circumstances  permit,  and 
should,  in  any  case,  not  be  discriminatory. 
The  conference,  having  in  mind  the  need 
of  restoring  the  system  of  long-term  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  recognizing  that  any 
such  system  must  be  built  up  on  the 
mutual  grant  of  unconditional  most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment,  recommended  that 
this  important  guarantee  should  be  given 
the  widest  and  most  liberal  interpretation, 
though  it  is  for  each  State  to  judge  in 
what  cases  and  to  what  extent  this  funda- 
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mental  guarantee  should  be  embodied  in 
any  particular  treaty. 

From  the  question  of  tariff  barriers  and 
commercial  treaties  the  report  turns  to 
certain  indirect  means  of  protecting  trade 
and  navigation.  Subsidies,  direct  and  in- 
direct, among  which  are  especially  men- 
tioned the  granting  of  credits  and  guaran- 
tees, are  regarded  as  mere  palliatives,  in- 
volving the  hidden  danger  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  countries  which  resort  to 
them,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for 
others  to  refrain  from  following  their  ex- 
ample. So-called  "dumping"  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  establish- 
ment of  universally  stable  conditions  of 
production  and  commerce  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  excessive  duties. 

Industrial   Agreements 

The  conference,  in  dealing  with  indus- 
try, and  especially  European  industrial 
conditions,  took  as  its  central  problem 
"the  question  of  how  costs,  and  therefore 
prices,  could  be  reduced  without  injury 
to  the  consumer  or  the  worker."  With 
this  object,  it  considered  (1)  "rationaliza- 
tion" in  its  various  aspects,  and  in  this 
connection  (2)  international  industrial 
agreements,  and  (3)  the  collection  and  ex- 
change of  information. 

By  "rationalization"  is  meant  the  adop- 
tion of  methods  of  technique  and  organiza- 
tion to  secure  the  minimum  waste  of  effort 
or  material.  The  report  declares  that 
rationalization  must  be  applied  with  care 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  workers. 

The  report  then  turns  to  the  question 
of  industrial  agreements,  which  has  re- 
cently attracted  close  attention  and  on 
which  the  discussions  at  the  conference 
revealed  a  certain  conflict  of  views.  The 
conference  laid  down  no  conclusion  of 
principle,  but  recognized  the  growth  of 
agreements  as  a  development  which  may 
be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  constituted  and 
operated  and  the  measure  in  which  those 
directing  them  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
the  general  interest.  The  field  of  opera- 
tion for  agreements  being  limited  to  cer- 
,tain  centralized  branches  of  production 
and  to  products  supplied  in  bulk  or  in  rec- 
ognized grades,  such  agreements  cannot  by 
themselves  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for 


the  present  causes  of  economic  trouble,  but 
within  limits  they  may  serve  to  improve 
the  organization  of  production  and  reduce 
costs  by  the  better  utilization  and  develop- 
ment of  plants  and  the  more  rational 
grouping  of  undertakings.  By  these 
means  and  by  checking  uneconomic  com- 
petition and  diminishing  industrial  fluc- 
tuations, they  may  make  employment  more 
stable  while  beneflting  the  consumer  by 
reducing  the  costs  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. Nevertheless,  agreements  may 
involve  danger  if  they  encourage  monopo- 
listic tendencies  and  unsound  business 
methods. 

The  conference  therefore  lays  down  that 
agreements  ought  not  to  lead  to  an  artifi- 
cial rise  of  prices,  and  that  they  should 
not  restrict  the  supply  to  any  particular 
country  of  raw  materials  or  basic  products, 
or  without  just  cause  create  unequal  con- 
ditions between  the  finishing  industries  of 
consuming  and  producing  countries  or 
other  countries  similarly  placed.  No  spe- 
cial system  of  supervision  over  agreements 
is  recommended  in  the  report,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  national  legislation  should 
not  place  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of 
the  benefits  which  such  agreements  might 
secure  by  exhibiting  a  prejudice  against 
them  as  such. 

Significance  of  the  Conference 

These  are  the  principal  results  obtained 
at  the  conference.  Looking  at  the  whole 
report  of  the  conference,  one  may  say  that 
the  conference  was  in  substantial  agree- 
ment on  commercial  policies,  but  faced 
considerable  disagreement  on  questions  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  Hence,  its 
commerce  resolution  are  clear  and  con- 
tain definite  proposals,  while  its  resolu- 
tions on  industry  and  agriculture  are 
vague  and  merely  scratch  the  surface. 

The  conference  has  left  many  important 
questions  for  further  study  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Organization  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  will  necessitate  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
League  Secretariat  and  its  considerable  en- 
largement. As  a  result  of  this,  it  may  be 
quite  possible  that  the  emphasis  in  the 
work  of  the  League  will  gradually  shift 
from  political  to  economic.  The  prob- 
lems discussed  by  the  conference  were 
mainly  European  in  character,  and  the 
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action  proposed  for  the  future  is  mainly 
European  in  its  implications.  This  being 
so,  the  League  ought  to  be  able  to  act 
as  an  excellent  center  for  co-ordinating 
and  directing  further  work  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  conference. 

The  presence  at  the  conference  of  Soviet 
delegates  demonstrated  that  Russia  is  not 
as  yet  prepared  to  re-enter  Europe  or  the 
world  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
nations.  The  Soviet  delegates  demanded 
from  the  conference  an  explicit  statement 
recognizing  the  feasibility  of  a  "co-exist- 
ence of  the  capitalistic  and  the  communis- 
tic economic  systems."  They  threatened 
to  leave  the  conference  when  this  demand 
was  refused.  But  they  finally  compro- 
mised on  a  very  mild  formula,  which 
merely  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of 
reconciliation  between  Russia  in  her  pres- 
ent mood  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  International  Documents  section 
of  this  issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace 
the  reader  will  find  the  text  of  the  closing 
speech  at  the  conference,  delivered  by 
President  Theunis,  which  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  the  work  and  the  achievements 
of  the  conference  from  its  own  point  of 
view. 

American  Participation  at  the  Conference 

The  American  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference followed  a  policy  of  not  putting 
forth  any  definite  proposals,  but  of  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  watch  over  the  decisions  of 
the  conference  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  special  position  of  the  United  States, 
both  as  a  non-member  of  the  League  and 
as  a  more  or  less  self -gravitating  economic 
territory. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  issued  a  statement  in 
which  they  said: 

The  American  Members  feel  that  the  con- 
ference has  been  a  very  real  success  in  its 
earnestness,  its  spirit  of  co-operation,  and 
its  actual  recommendations.  Although  in 
no  case  taking  the  form  of  binding  agreement 
and  dealing  largely  with  European  economic 
conditions,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
conference  will  powerfully  affect  public 
opinion  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world 
and  will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  future 
national  legislation  and  international  agree- 
ments.    .     .     . 

We  feel  that  this  conference  can  only  be 


judged  correctly  if  considered  as  part  of  a 
process.  Much  good  work  in  the  direction 
of  economic  reconstruction  had  been  done 
before  this  conference  convened.  A  great 
deal  will  remain  to  be  done  after  it  adjourns. 

Immediately  after  the  Armistice,  there  was 
disorder  everywhere — in  some  localities, 
chaos.  There  has  been  much  progress  in 
these  post-war  years.  The  object  of  this 
conference  was  to  speed  up  this  progress. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  results  of  this 
conference,  but  we  of  the  American  delega- 
tion feel  that  a  very  earnest  effort  has  been 
made  to  get  the  essential  problems  clearly 
stated.  Every  step  taken  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  conference  will,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  a  progressive  step.  But,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  result  will  depend  on  the 
parliaments  and  peoples  of  the  different 
countries.  The  path  towards  progress  hav- 
ing been  clearly  marked,  public  opinion,  en- 
lightened by  such  discussions  as  those  of  this 
conference,  will  force  civilization  to  follow  it. 


BRITISH  BREAK  WITH  RUSSIA 

AFTER  a  long  period  of  more  or  less 
jLJl  strained  relations,  accentuated  in  the 
last  few  months  by  the  violent  anti- 
British  Communist  activities  in  China, 
the  British  Government  has  finally 
brought  its  difficulties  with  Moscow  to  a 
head  by  denouncing  the  Anglo-Russian 
Trade  Agreement  and  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia.  The  crisis 
was  precipitated  by  the  sudden  and  drastic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British  police 
in  raiding  and  searching  the  offices  of  the 
Russian  Trade  Delegation  and  of  the 
Russo-British  trading  corporation,  the 
Arcos.  In  the  International  Documents 
section  of  this  issue  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  the  reader  wiU  find  the  principal 
documents  dealing  with  the  breaking  off 
of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia. 

Details  of  the  Arcos  Raid 

The  offices  of  the  Arcos  and  of  the  Rus- 
sian Trade  Delegation,  which  are  located 
in  the  same  building,  were  raided  as  a 
result  of  information  received  by  Scotland 
Yard  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  document 
recently  stolen  from  government  files  was 
hidden  there.  The  warrant  for  the  search 
of  the  building  read  as  follows : 
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Search  Warrant 

Official  Secrets  Acts,  1911  and  1920 

In  the  City  of  London 

To  Superintendent  Tliompson,  Detective-In- 
spector Greer,  Inspector  Stubbings,  and 
other  of  the  constables  of  the  police  force 
for  the  City  of  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  and  to  each  and  all  of  the  con- 
stables of  the  said  police  force : 
Whereas  information  upon  oath  hath  been 
this  day  laid  before  me,  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  said  city,  &c.,  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  suspecting  that  an  offense  under 
the  Official  Secrets  Act,  1911,  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  committed  at  49  Moorgate  Street 
in  the  said  city,  occupied  by  and  known  as 
Arcos,  Limited,  and  the  Russian  Trade  Dele- 
gation; these  are,  therefore,  to  require  you 
forthwith  to  enter,  if  necessary  by  force,  and 
to  search  the  said  premises  so  occupied  as 
aforesaid  and  every  person  found  therein  and 
to  seize  any  sketch,  plan,  model,  article,  note 
or  document,  or  thing  of  a  like  nature  or  any- 
thing whatsoever  which  is  or  may  be  evi- 
dence of  an  offense  against  the  said  Official 
Secrets  Acts,  1911  and  1920,  having  been  or 
being  about  to  be  committed,  which  they,  the 
said  constables,  may  find  therein  or  on  any 
of  the  persons  found  therein,  and  with  re- 
gard to  or  in  connection  with  which  they, 
the  said  constables,  have  reasonable  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  offenses  against  the  said 
statutes  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  com- 
mitted, and  to  bring  the  same  and  all  persons 
found  therein  before  me  or  some  other  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  said  city,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  12th  day  of 
May,  1927. 

C.  A.  Batho, 
Alderman,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  City  of  London. 

Armed  with  this  warrant,  the  police 
surrounded  the  Arcos  building  and  broke 
down  the  doors,  which  the  employees  pres- 
ent refused  to  open  for  them.  In  the 
course  of  their  search  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  blast  their  way  into  a  number  of 
safes.  A  large  number  of  documents  were 
taken  away  from  the  raided  building. 

Diplomatic  Rupture  with  Moscow 

On  the  basis  of  the  documents  found 
during  the  raid,  the  British  Government 


became  convinced  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  persistently  violat- 
ing the  promises  made  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment not  to  conduct  any  subversive  propa- 
ganda in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere 
against  her.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
to  denounce  the  Trade  Agreement  and 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  came  about 
a  week  after  the  Arcos  raid,  and  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Parliament  by  Premier 
Baldwin  on  May  24  in  a  long  and  com- 
prehensive statement. 

The  whole  incident  caused  a  number  of 
lively  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  government's 
policy  was  supported  by  the  Conservative 
majority  and  attacked  half-heartedly  by 
the  Liberals  and  the  Labor  Party.  Fol- 
lowing Premier  Baldwin's  announcement 
of  the  Cabinet's  decision  to  break  with 
Eussia,  the  Labor  Party  introduced  a 
motion  protesting  against  the  Cabinet's 
decision  and  demanding  that  so  important 
a  step  should  be  preceded  by  an  inquiry  by 
a  select  committee.  The  Labor  motion 
was  rejected  by  367  votes  against  118,  and 
a  Conservative  motion  was  substituted  for 
it,  approving  the  government's  decision. 
This  motion  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
248. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  in  London  was  re- 
quested to  withdraw  itself  and  its  staff,  as 
well  as  the  staff  of  the  Arcos,  within  ten 
days.  The  request  made  by  the  Eussian 
Charge  d' Affaires,  tliat  certain  members 
of  the  Trade  Delegation  staff  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  London  to  wind  up  current 
affairs,  was  refused,  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain stating  in  reply  that  only  such  Eus- 
sians  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Great 
Britain  as  have  legitimate  trade  reasons 
to  be  there. 

The  Eussian  Government  has  requested 
the  German  Embassy  in  London  to  take 
over  the  care  of  Eussian  interests,  while 
British  affairs  in  Moscow  will  be  handled 
by  the  Norwegian  Legation. 

Reactions  in  Moscow 

On  May  28  the  Acting  Soviet  Com- 
missar of  Foreign  Affairs,  Litvinoff, 
handed  to  Mr.  Peters,  a  member  of  the 
British  Mission  in  Moscow,  the  Eussian 
reply  to  the  British  note  terminating  dip- 
lomatic   relations   with   Eussia.     In   this 
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note  Litvinoff  stated  that  he  "resolutely 
denies  again  all  charges  of  violating  the 
Trade  Agreement  of  1921,  reproaches  the 
British  Government  with  unwillingness 
to  regulate  differences  by  negotiation,  and 
asserts  that  the  British  Government  from 
first  to  last  based  its  allegations  on  forged 
materials,  while  the  Soviet  Government 
meticulously  pursued  a  loyal  and  correct 
poKcy."  He  went  on  to  declare  that  the 
British  Government  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
British  masses.  The  Soviet  Government 
remains  convinced  that  the  time  is  near 
when  the  British  people  will  find  it  pos- 
sible freely  to  realize  their  peaceful  aspira- 
tions and  insure  the  re-establishment  of 
direct  friendly  relations.     Then  he  added : 

It  is  evident  to  the  whole  world  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  rupture  is  the 
defeat  of  the  Conservative  Government's 
policy  in  China  and  an  attempt  to  mask  this 
defeat  by  a  diversion  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  the  direct  reason  is  the 
British  Government's  desire  to  divert  public 
opinion  from  the  failure  of  the  absurd  police 
raid  on  the  Arcos  and  Trade  Delegation 
premises  and  to  save  the  British  Home 
Secretary  from  the  scandalous  position  in 
which  he  foimd  himself,  owing  to  this  raid. 

Discussing  Mr.  Baldwin's  statement,  the 
Soviet  Trade  Commissar,  Mikoyan,  de- 
clared that  the  Soviet  Government's  finan- 
cial and  commercial  obligations  already 
incurred  would  be  duly  met,  in  spite  of  the 
breach  of  official  relations. 

The  Soviet  Government  had,  he  said, 
expected  such  a  breach  and  had  taken  its 
measures.  It  would  not,  therefore,  cause 
serious  difficulties  for  the  U.  S.  S.  E.,  but 
"England  would  soon  find  it  is  more 
eerious  for  her."  In  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  official  relations,  commercial 
transactions  which,  according  to  contract, 
had  to  be  settled  in  England  would  hence- 
forth be  settled  on  Soviet  territory,  as  all 
Soviet  organizations  in  Great  Britain 
would  as  soon  as  possible  be  liquidated. 

Canada  Breaks  with  Moscow 

On  May  36,  after  a  five-hour  sitting  of 
the  Canadian  Cabinet,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King,  the  Prime  Minister,  announced  that 
Canada  would  take  the  same  course  as 
Great  Britain  and  terminate  immediately 


the  Trade  Agreement  of  1921  with  Rus- 
sia. 

Mr.  King  pointed  out  that  while  the 
evidence  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  did  not  disclose  any  espionage 
or  subversive  propaganda  so  far  as  the 
Soviet  Trade  Commission  at  Montreal 
was  concerned,  yet  certain  conditions  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  had  been  violated 
in  respect  of  the  clause  requiring  the 
Soviet  to  refrain  from  "hostile  actions  and 
from  conducting  outside  its  own  borders 
any  official  propaganda,  direct  or  indirect, 
against  the  institutions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire." Mr.  Baldwin's  statement  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  and  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Canadian  Government 
made  it  clear  that  this  agreement  had  been 
violated.  The  termination  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  did  not  mean  the  discontinu- 
ance of  trade  with  Russia,  which  had 
been  steadily  increasing,  but  it  would 
mean  that  certain  quasi-diplomatic  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  Soviet  Trade  Com- 
mission in  Canada  would  be  abrogated. 
Canada  would  continue  to  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, but  without  any  preferential  tariff 
arrangement. 

Mr.  King  noted  that  the  termination  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  Trade  Treaty  with 
Soviet  Russia  automatically  terminated 
the  Treaty  for  Canada,  which  had  become 
a  party  thereto  by  an  order  in  council 
under  Mr.  Meighen's  government  in  1921. 

In  respect  of  diplomatic  relations,  Mr. 
King  said  that  all  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  hitherto  had  been  carried  through 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  the  net 
result  of  the  action  taken  would  be  reaUy 
only  in  respect  of  the  abrogation  of  certain 
trade  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  Soviet 
Trade  Commission  in  Canada  under  the 
treaty. 


BRITISH  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
HANKOW 

ON"  MAY  17  the  British  representative 
at  Hankow,  Mr.  Newton,  informed 
the  Nationalist  Government  of  his  govern- 
ment's decision  to  break  off  relations  with 
it.  On  that  day  he  handed  the  National- 
ist Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Chen,  a  note  in  which  he  recited  the 
reasons  for  the  British  Government's  de- 
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cision  on  the  break  and  announced  his 
withdrawal  from  Hankow. 

Text  of  the  British  Note 

Mr.  Newton's  note  read  as  follows : 

Sib:  As  the  representative  of  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Minister,  acting  on  full  instruc- 
tions received  by  him  from  His  Majesty's 
Government,  I  am  directed  to  make  to  you 
the  following  communication: 

(1)  The  authorities  in  Hankow  for  whom 
you  act  as  spokesman  have  freely  announced 
their  intention  and  claimed  their  ability  to 
assume  the  full  responsibilities  of  a  modern 
government.  Actuated  by  a  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
anxious  not  to  disregard  any  regime  which 
might  eventually  substantiate  a  claim  to 
speak  either  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  nation 
or  of  an  important  section  thereof,  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  meet  the  aspirations  which  you 
claimed  to  voice,  and  they  hoped  for  a  re- 
sponse in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  states- 
manship. With  the  full  authority  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ter entered  into  frank  and  friendly  discus- 
sions with  you  at  Hankow  on  his  arrival  in 
China,  and  subsequently  dispatched  a  per- 
sonal representative  to  Hankow  in  order  to 
maintain  contact.  Yet  within  a  month  of  His 
Majesty's  Minister's  departure  from  Hankow, 
the  British  concession  was  overrun  and 
Southern  troops,  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  order,  remained  there  in  unjusti- 
fied possession. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  give  still  further 
evidence  of  a  willingness  on  their  side  to 
do  their  utmost  to  put  their  relations  with  all 
sections  of  the  Chinese  people  on  a  satis- 
factory footing.  His  Majesty's  Government 
made  an  agreement  surrendering  the  greater 
part  of  the  safeguards  hitherto  maintained 
for  British  nationals  in  the  concession  and 
placing  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  area  in  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  authorities.  On  Jan- 
uary 27  His  Majesty's  Government  further- 
more communicated  generous  and  far-reach- 
ing proposals  to  you  through  Mr.  O'Malley, 
offering  to  waive  a  number  of  British  treaty 
rights  by  their  own  unilateral  act. 

(2)  Despite  the  continuous  proof  of  sin- 
cerity and  good  will  given  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  these  and  many  other 


ways,  conditions  for  British  subjects  in  the 
areas  then  controlled  from  Hankow  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  a  campaign  of  abuse 
and  anti-British  propaganda  continued  until 
general  insecurity  for  trade,  property,  and 
even  life  reached  such  a  point  that  British 
subjects  had  to  evacuate  every  port  west  of 
Hankow.  The  Province  of  Hunan,  which 
was  the  first  to  change  control  on  the  ad- 
vance from  Canton  to  Hankow,  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy.  Other 
provinces  suffered  likewise  In  proportion  to 
the  extent  in  which  Communist  influence 
invaded  them  from  Hankow. 

Of  the  conditions  existing  at  Hankow  itself 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  trade  of 
the  port  is  at  an  almost  complete  standstill, 
whilst  the  withdrawals  of  so  many  of  its 
residents  evinces  sufliciently  the  general  feel- 
ing of  Insecurity.  At  Chiangkiang,  despite 
your  specific  assurances  to  the  contrary,  the 
British  concession  was  overrun,  British  prop- 
erty and  the  British  consulate  were  occupied, 
and  a  climax,  which  shocked  the  civilized 
world,  was  reached  in  the  murderous  out- 
rages at  Nanking  on  March  24. 

(3)  While  there  is  no  change  in  British 
policy  towards  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Chinese  people  wherever  authoritatively 
enunciated,  it  is  clear  that  those  for  whom 
you  speak  have  failed  to  make  good  their 
claim  to  govern  in  accordance  with  standards 
of  a  responsible  modern  government.  They 
have  even  shirked  the  responsibility  of  ac- 
cepting the  studiously  moderate  terms  pre- 
sented to  them  for  settlement  of  outrages  at 
Nanking.  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
accordingly  been  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
which  I  now  convey  to  you,  that  my  retention 
as  representative  of  His  Majesty's  Minister 
at  the  seat  of  a  regime  so  totally  incapable 
of  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  a  civil- 
ized government  is  both  useless  and  undesir- 
able, and  in  accordance  with  instructions  I 
am  therefore  leaving  Hankow  forthwith. 

Foreign  Minister  Chen's  Reply 

In  his  reply  to  the  Newton  note,  Mr. 
Chen  disclaimed  his  government's  respon- 
sibility for  the  anarchical  conditions  which 
spread  over  the  Yangtze  provinces  and 
culminated  in  the  murderous  outrages  at 
Nanking.  He  expressed  the  view  that  "it 
is  only  by  statesmanship  born  of  knowl- 
edge and  vision  that  the  British  Govern- 
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ment  will  be  able  to  meet  the  aspira- 
tions   ...    of  Nationalist  China." 

The  reply  then  spoke  of  the  British 
naval  and  military  reinforcements  and 
stated  that  the  British  Government  "pre- 
tends that  it  is  Communist  influence  and 
not  their  own  blunder  which  has  agitated 
and  inflamed  Nationalist  China." 

Mr.  Chen  indignantly  denied  the  state- 
ment that  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
Hankow  is  "a  regime  totally  incapable  of 
discharging  the  responsibilities  of  a  civil- 
ized government,"  and  declared  that  "the 
Nationalist  Government  at  Wuhan  is  the 
sole  depository  of  state  power  in  National- 
ist China  .  .  .  and  is  alone  competent 
to  reach  an  enduring  settlement  with  the 
British  Government  and  people." 


BRITISH  NOTE  TO  EGYPT 

ON  MAY  30  Lord  Lloyd,  the  British 
High  Commissioner  in  Egypt, 
handed  Prime  Minister  Sarwat  Pasha  a 
sharp  note  on  the  subject  of  army  ad- 
ministration in  Egypt.  The  question  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  which  has  given  the 
British  considerable  trouble  during  the 
last  few  years,  has  now  at  last  been 
brought  to  a  head,  and  there  is  an  ap- 
parent determination  on  the  part  of  Lon- 
don to  settle  it  more  or  less  definitely, 
once  for  all. 

Circumstances  Leading  up  to  the  Note 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  note 
was  the  decision  of  a  committee  of  the 
Egyptian  Parliament  to  recommend  the 
suppression  of  credits  for  the  Sirdar  or 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Until 
tlie  murder  of  the  last  British  Sirdar,  Sir 
Lee  Stack,  in  1924,  the  Egyptian  army 
was  under  recognized  British  control  and 
command;  but  no  one  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Sir  Lee  Stack,  and  the  execution 
of  his  functions  fell  upon  his  assistant, 
Huddleston  Pasha,  and  was  later  delegated 
to  the  Inspector  General,  Spinks  Pasha, 
who  became  Acting  Sirdar. 

The  new  position  of  Spinks  Pasha  as 
Acting  Sirdar  has  never  been  formally 
recognized  by  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  his  powers  and  authority  have  been 
steadily  undermined  by  a  series  of  admin- 
istrative acts  carried  out  by  successive 
Egyptian  ministers  of  war.  The  effect  of 
these  acts  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 


of  British  control  over  the  Egyptian  army, 
the  reinstatement  in  important  positions 
of  officers  who  on  critical  occasions  had 
taken  a  political  part  in  opposition  to 
Great  Britain,  and  also  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  equipment  of  the  army. 

A  situation  was  thus  being  created  in 
which  the  control  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Egypt  was  gradually  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  extremist  anti-British  ma- 
jority of  the  Parliament,  led  by  the  Par- 
liament's President,  Zaghlul  Pasha. 

Development  of  Zaghlulist  Policy 

The  decision  of  the  Parliament  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  credits  for  the  Sir- 
dar was  a  stage  in  the  development  of  a 
consistent  anti-British  policy  conducted 
by  the  Zaghlulists.  They  have  seized 
lavidly  on  any  pretext  for  the  demonstra- 
ition  of  hostile  feeling  toward  Great 
Britain,  and  just  before  the  last  army 
move  staged  such  a  demonstration  in  con- 
^nection  with  the  High  Commissioner's  re- 
cent visit  to  Minia,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Lord  Lloyd  went  to  Minia  on  April  30 
at  the  invitation  of  the  local  notables,  and 
many  of  the  oflBcials  of  the  province  were 
present  at  the  reception  tendered  him. 
The  news  of  this,  when  it  reached  Cairo, 
caused  an  interpellation  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Parliament  demanding  from  the 
government  an  explanation  of  this  show 
of  friendly  feeling  toward  the  British. 
Although  the  Prime  Minister  explained 
that  Lord  Lloyd's  visit  was  entirely  private 
and  not  official,  the  extremist  elements  in 
the  Parliament  launched  a  bitter  attack 
against  British  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Egypt. 

A  resolution  put  forward  mainly  by  the 
Zaghlulist  left  was  unanimously  passed. 
It  stated  that  the  chamber  repudiated  the 
behavior  of  the  officials  and  notables  and 
looked  to  the  government  to  do  its  duty. 
The  latter  part  of  the  resolution  referred 
to  a  demand  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  the  Mudir  and  other  officials 
should  be  punished  for  being  present  at 
the  receptions. 

The  decision  to  suppress  the  Sirdar 
credits  was  directly  in  line  with  this  policy. 

Arguments  of  Egyptian  Nationalists 

The  Egyptian  Nationalists  argue  that 
the  army  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
British  declaration  of  February  28,  1922, 
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whereby  the  autonomous  status  of  Egypt 
was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  because, 
on  the  one  hand  the  question  was  never 
discussed  by  the  Milner-Zaghlul  Mission 
in  1920,  or  by  the  Egyptian  delegation  to 
the  British  Government  in  1921,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  even  if  it  did  come  within 
the  declaration,  British  control  of  the 
Egyptian  army  is  incompatible  with  min- 
isterial responsibility  to  the  Egyptian 
Parliament. 

The  British  position  in  the  matter  is 
that  the  question  of  the  army  did  not  come 
into  the  1921-22  discussions  simply  be- 
cause the  army  was  under  complete  British 
control,  and  that  it  was  taken  for  granted 
by  both  sides  that  Great  Britain,  having 
undertaken  the  defense  of  Egypt  against 
outside  aggression,  the  safeguarding  of 
imperial  communications,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  interests  in  Egypt,  could 
not  remain  indifferent  to  the  condition  or 
the  fate  of  so  important  an  organization 
within  the  country  as  the  Egyptian  army. 

Zaghlulist  Bid  for  Power 

But  the  Nationalist  elements,  led  by 
Zaghlul,  have  for  some  time  come  to  a 
realization  that  their  principal  chance  of 
success  in  the  bid  for  power,  which  they 
have  been  making  ever  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  in  seizing  control  of  the  army. 
To  secure  this  control,  it  was  necessary 
either  to  eliminate  the  British  ofl&cers  or 
completely  to  undermine  their  influence 
and  authority.  The  Zaghlulists  were  un- 
able entirely  to  get  rid  of  the  British  ele- 
ment in  the  army,  but  its  authority  was 
greatly  circumscribed,  and  today  the 
Egyptian  army  may  be  regarded  as  being 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming  an  important 
political  machine. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  their  latest 
move  in  this  direction  the  Zaghlulists 
have  overreached  themselves,  so  far  as 
British  passivity  in  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned. Besides  emphasizing  in  the  note 
presented  to  Sarwat  Pasha  the  special 
British  interest  in  the  Egyptian  army  and 
requesting  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
put  forward  proposals  as  to  how  the  neces- 
sary British  co-operation  in  the  military 
affairs  of  the  country  may  be  most  effec- 
tively insured,  the  British  Government  has 
dispatched  two  warships  to  Alexandria 
and  one  to  Port  Said. 


MUSSOLINI  ON  THE  FASCIST 
POLICY 

ON  MAY  26  Signor  Mussolini  delivered 
a  long  address  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  he  discussed  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Fascist  Government  and 
its  program  for  the  future.  He  did  not 
deal  with  Italy's  foreign,  financial,  or 
economic  policy,  stating  that  he  would 
take  up  these  questions  in  a  speech  before 
the  Senate,  which  he  contemplates  mak- 
ing in  the  near  future.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  health  conditions  of  the 
Italian  nation,  certain  administrative  re- 
forms, and  the  general  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, especially  with  respect  to  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. 

Population  and  Administration 

Signor  Mussolini  said  that  he  considered 
it  an  error  to  say  that  Italy  was  over- 
populated,  and  he  urged  Italians  to  main- 
tain one  of  their  greatest  qualities  and  to 
be  prolific.  Great  nations,  he  added,  be- 
gan to  decline  when  their  population  be- 
gan to  decrease,  and  he  strongly  hoped  that 
in  1960  Italy's  population  would  total  60 
millions.  He  had  already  imposed  a  tax 
on  bachelors  to  encourage  marriage,  and 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  necessary  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  introduce  a  tax  on 
childless  marriages. 

Speaking  of  the  recently  created  prov- 
inces, he  expressed  his  intention  of  refer- 
ring in  the  future  to  that  of  Bolzano  as 
"Bolgiano,"  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
chamber  with  its  Italian  traditions,  which 
years  of  Austrian  domination  had  failed 
to  eliminate.  In  any  case,  he  declared, 
even  if  the  whole  province  were  inhabited 
by  pure  Germans,  Italy  would  always  re- 
tain and  defend  the  Brenner  frontier. 
Some  alarm  had  been  raised  beyond  the 
Alps  by  the  presence  of  Blackshirts  along 
the  frontier.  "It  is  ridiculous,"  said 
Signor  Mussolini,  "to  believe  that  any 
danger  could  arise  from  the  fact  that  a 
few  hundred  militiamen  (less  than  1,000) 
are  doing  relief  duties  on  the  Franco- 
Italian  frontier." 

The  Fascist  Party,  he  continued,  would 
govern  the  country  until  its  program  had 
been  fully  carried  out,  and  he  himself 
would  remain  in  power  for  at  least  15 
years,  as  his  successor  had  not  yet  been 
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born.  Next  year  would  be  devoted  to  the 
economic  situation,  to  the  application  of 
the  trade-union  reforms,  and  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  fighting  services. 

Future  of  the  Parliament 

With  regard  to  the  parliamentary  ques- 
tion, Signor  Mussolini  said  that  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  would  continue  to  function 
until  the  end  of  its  natural  term,  in  1929, 
but  that  future  parliaments  could  not  be 
elected  by  the  system  of  universal  suf- 
frage. The  new  chamber  would  be  elected 
through  the  various  corporative  organiza- 
tions, and  the  new  method  of  election  and 
composition  of  the  chamber  would  be  de- 
cided upon  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  present  Parliament  was  elected 
in  1924,  and  the  next  general  elections 
were  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1929. 
In  January,  1925,  a  bill  was  passed 
amending  the  Fascist  electoral  law  and 
providing  for  single-member  constituen- 
cies; but  this  law  is  to  remain  a  dead 
letter  as,  by  Signor  Mussolini's  speech, 
"universal  suffrage  was  solemnly  buried." 
The  present  Chamber,  which,  on  account 
of  the  many  reforms  passed  during  its 
three  years  of  existence,  has  been  properly 
styled  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the 
Fascist  Eevolution,  will  approve  in  the 
course  of  the  year — or,  as  is  more  probable, 
in  1928 — its  own  death  sentence,  and  will 
lay  down  the  conditions  under  which  the 
future  assembly  will  be  elected. 

Iron-hand  Rule 

Signor  Mussolini  also  devoted  some  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  the  opposition. 
He  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  is  de- 
termined to  continue  to  govern  Italy  with 
an  iron  hand  and  with  the  aid  of  those 
measures  which  were  adopted  in  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  moment.  There  is  to 
be  no  respite  for  adversaries  of  Fascism, 
the  suppressed  Opposition  parties  will  not 
be  allowed  to  reconstitute  themselves,  and 
no  single  Opposition  newspaper  will  re- 
appear in  Italy. 

Rumors  were  current  lately  to  the  effect 
that  a  change  in  the  method  of  govern- 
ment was  contemplated  and  would  take 
place  in  the  near  future.  Signor  Mus- 
solini's curt  denial  of  these  rumors,  as 


well  as  his  declaration  that  there  will  be 
no  amnesty  for  political  offenders,  and 
that  the  Defense  of  the  State  Act  will  re- 
main in  force  for  the  whole  term  fixed, 
clearly  shows  the  line  of  policy  which  he 
intends  to  follow  for  the  next  four  years. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  PEACE 

WORKERS  for  peace  between  nations 
sometimes  warrant  the  charge  that 
they  are  dogmatic  doctrinaires  facing 
visions  as  if  they  were  real.  The  effective- 
ness of  peace  work  must  be  measured  by 
its  results.  In  architecture  the  test  of 
merit  is  not  blue-prints;  it  is  buildings. 
Similarly  the  test  of  social  reforms  is  in 
their  achievements.  Thus  far  the  work 
of  the  peacemakers  may  be  said  by  this 
test  largely  to  have  failed.  National  feel- 
ing and  passion  is  stronger  and  more 
widely  spread  today  than  ever.  Liberal 
ideas  are  more  unpopular  than  they  were 
a  century  ago.  The  situation  in  Europe 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  any  marked  ful- 
fillment of  the  ideals  for  which  the  war 
was  said  to  be  waged.  Before  the  war 
Europe  was  made  up  of  twenty-six  States ; 
today  there  are  thirty-five.  There  were 
throughout  Europe  twenty-six  customs 
areas  and  thirteen  currencies;  today  there 
are  thirty-eight  customs  areas  and  twenty- 
seven  currencies.  Europe  is  overpopu- 
lated  and  unable  to  feed  herself. 

Much  has  recently  been  written  about 
international  debts,  by  which  is  meant 
obligations  to  foreign  governments  held 
by  the  United  States  Treasurer.  But 
there  are  other  debts,  perhaps  of  graver 
importance,  the  foreign  loans  or  invest- 
ments held  in  the  form  of  securities  by 
American  citizens.  These  matters  have 
been  treated  with  clarity  by  Thomas  W. 
Lamont  in  an  address  before  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  2. 
Liberal  extracts  from  that  address  follow. 

The   Handling  of   Mexico's  Debt 

Suppose  we  look  first  at  our  financial 
dealings  with  our  near-by  neighbors.  The 
loans  made  to  Central  America  and  West 
Indian  governments  have  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cuban,  to  which  American 
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loans  now  outstanding  aggregate  $79,464,- 
900)  been  negligible  in  amount.  Mexico, 
prior  to  the  series  of  revolutions  which  all 
the  friends  of  Mexico  hope  are  now  ended, 
borrowed  extensively  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  an 
international  committee  formed  in  1919 
to  endeavor  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
holders  of  Mexico's  foreign  bonds,  which 
aggregated  (with  accrued  interest)  about 
$735,000,000  (including  the  national  rail- 
ways' debt).  Upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  I  visited  Mexico  in 
1921  in  order  to  study  the  foreign-debt 
situation  with  the  government  officials.  In 
pursuance  of  agreements  subsequently  en- 
tered into,  our  protective  committee  has 
received  from  the  Mexican  Government 
upward  of  $30,000,000  gold  for  distribu- 
tion to  bondholders.  It  is  true  that  such 
sum  represents  only  about  a  quarter  part 
of  what  was  due  upon  the  original  obliga- 
tions. Nevertheless,  the  remittance  by  the 
Mexican  Government  of  a  sum  as  consider- 
able as  that  stated  is  evidence  of  an  earn- 
est desire  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  State 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  its  foreign 
creditors.  The  handling  of  the  land  and 
oil  questions  has,  however,  had  the  effect 
of  discouraging  most  of  the  British  and 
American  oil  companies  operating  in 
Mexico,  and  their  oil  production  has 
fallen  off  heavily.  For  instance,  the  pro- 
duction of  oil,  which  in  1923  amounted  to 
182,200,000  barrels,  fell  in  1925  to  115,- 
500,000  barrels,  and  in  1926  to  90,500,000 
barrels.  The  production  in  1927  is  hard 
to  estimate,  but  if  continued  at  only  the 
present  rate  will  be  materially  below  that 
of  1936.  The  taxes  levied  by  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  production  and  export  of 
oil  form  its  greatest  single  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  this  diminished  production  of 
oil  has  cost  the  government  heavily;  for 
the  taxes,  which  in  1932  amounted  to  al- 
most 86,000,000  pesos,  produced  in  1926 
only  37,235,000,  and  will  in  1927  produce 
even  less  than  the  latter  amount. 

Until  these  perplexing  questions  now  at 
issue  approximate  settlement,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Mexico  will  invite  foreign 
capital  to  seek  outlet  there  on  any  large 
scale.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
have  the  greatest  possible  friendliness  for 
our  nearest  neighbors  on  the  south  and 


desire  for  them  nothing  but  peace  and 
prosperity.  I  know  of  no  group  in  the 
United  States  having  direct  contacts  or 
dealings  with  Mexico  that  is  not  anxious 
to  meet  all  questions  at  issue  in  the  same 
spirit  of  patience  and  good  will  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington has  shown.  The  country  undoubt- 
edly noted  with  great  satisfaction  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  hopeful  utterances  last 
Monday  as  to  the  relations  with  Mexico. 

Loans  to  Nicaragua 

As  to  Central  American  countries  south 
of  Mexico — for  instance,  Nicaragua — 
American  bankers  have  been  charged  in 
some  quarters  with  seeking  to  make  loans 
to  Nicaragua  and  then  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  American  Government  to  protect  such 
loans.  It  so  happens  that  the  firm  of 
which  I  am  a  member  has  never  had  the 
slightest  interest  in  loans  accorded  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Therefore, 
possibly  I  may  speak  without  prejudice  of 
certain  facts  that  are  apparent  with  rela- 
tion to  financial  conditions  there. 

It  was  in  1911  that  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Government  certain  Amer- 
ican bankers  undertook  to  render  financial 
assistance  to  Nicaragua.  Since  that  time 
Nicaragua  has  benefited  by  a  striking  re- 
duction of  its  public  debt,  from  approxi- 
mately $32,000,000  to  approximately  $6,- 
625,000,  largely  through  adjudication  of 
claims,  funding  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, and  careful  handling  of  government 
revenues.  Nicaragua,  whose  currency  was 
in  complete  chaos  in  1911,  now  owns  a 
national  bank,  which  has  paid  in  divi- 
dends since  its  formation,  in  1912,  $290,- 
000,  and  in  addition  has  built  up  from 
earnings  a  surpluss  of  approximately 
$300,000.  American  engineering  skill  has 
taken  the  chief  railway  of  Nicaragua, 
which  sixteen  years  ago  was  described  as 
a  streak  of  rust,  and  from  a  broken  down 
and  unprofitable  road  has  turned  it  into 
an  efficiently  operated  property.  Previous 
to  the  present  revolution  the  earnings 
from  the  railroad  and  from  the  bank, 
both  of  which  were  entirely  owned  by 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  were  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  entire  interest  charges 
on  the  government's  foreign  and  do- 
mestic debts.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
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American  banking  guidance  of  Nicara- 
gua's fianancial  affairs  caused  business 
there  to  grow  and  prosper,  and  such 
American  commercial  interests  as  now  ex- 
ist in  Nicaragua  are  these :  American 
bankers  have  put  the  country  on  a  gold 
basis,  have  secured  an  efficient  and  honest 
collection  of  revenue,  have  organized  and 
successfully  managed  the  national  bank, 
and  have  rehabilitated  the  national  rail- 
roads so  that  they  have  effectively  served 
the  industrial  needs  of  the  country. 

A  Long-standing  Policy 

Incidentally,  two  points  may  be  noted : 
From  1911  until  the  end  of  1925  (cover- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Taft,  the  two 
Wilson,  the  Harding,  and  the  Coolidge 
administrations)  the  American  Govern- 
ment maintained  a  small  legation  guard 
in  Nicaragua.  During  that  period  the 
country  was  stable  and  prosperous.  The 
accomplishments  in  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment which  I  have  described  were  being 
steadily  carried  on.  The  marines  were 
withdrawn  in  1925,  a  revolution  began, 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Government  has  now 
been  obliged  to  go  again  heavily  into  debt. 
The  other  point  is  that  bankers  never  took 
part  in  Nicaraguan  affairs  until  the  United 
States  Government  under  President  Taft 
undertook  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Nicaragua  calling  for  financial  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  American  nation- 
als.    .     .     . 

The  present  administration  here  at 
Washington  requires  no  apologists.  But 
from  a  study  of  the  record  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  grounds  upon  which  certain 
portions  of  the  public  press  charge  the 
present  administration  with  new  and  im- 
perialistic policies  in  Central  America. 
The  attempt  to  maintain  reasonable  order 
and  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed  among 
these  near-by  neighbors  was  made  a  pol- 
icy of  our  government  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  ago.  Laudable  as  such  a 
policy  may  be  considered,  it  was  not  in- 
augurated by  the  present  administration, 
but  it  has  been  followed  by  it  with  re- 
straint and  prudence. 

America  as  a  World  Creditor 

Now,  as  to  the  world  at  large,  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  old  story  as  to  how 
America's  credit  position  has  changed  in 


the  last  decade.  Even,  however,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  we  must  cover  the  same 
ground  again.  We  must  recall  that  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  America  had  for 
decades  been  borrowing  heavily  in  Eu- 
rope; that  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  building  of  our  transcontinental  rail- 
ways in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
development  of  our  agricultural  lands 
were  carried  out  with  money  loaned  to  us 
by  British,  French,  German,  and  other 
European  investors.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  British 
investments  overseas  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000.  During  the 
war  British  investors  sold  their  American 
holdings  upon  a  large  scale.  Yet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer 
stated  in  1925  that  his  countrymen  still 
held  in  foreign  investments  an  amoimt 
equivalent  to  almost  $15,000,000,000,  and 
no  doubt  these  have  now  again  reached  a 
figure  of  $20,000,000,000.  Because,  how- 
ever, of  America's  enormous  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  (such  excess  for  the 
war  years  1915  to  1920  alone  being  over 
$18,000,000,000),  because  of  the  heavy 
repurchase  by  Americans  of  their  own  se- 
curities, and  because  of  the  foreign  loans 
made  in  the  last  decade,  America's  credit 
position  has  now  been  so  far  reversed  that 
it  is  figured  that  the  gross  annual  interest 
and  sinking  fund  service  payable  to  Amer- 
ica upon  foreign  loans  issued  here  (in- 
cluding the  governmental  loans)  and  the 
dividends  from  industrial  and  other  in- 
vestments now  total  about  $1,000,000,000 
per  annum.  With  such  a  great  sum  due 
each  year  to  America,  naturally  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  much  further  foreign 
countries  will  be  able  to  stand  this  annual 
burden.  Will  their  exports  so  far  exceed 
their  imports  that  they  can  continue  (ex- 
cept by  continuous  fresh  borrowing)  to 
transfer  the  sums  necessary  for  interest 
and  sinking  funds? 

American  Loans  Abroad 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  all  our  Ameri- 
can loans  of  recent  years  have  gone  to 
European  borrowers.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  large  sums  loaned  and  invested  in 
many  other  corners  of  the  earth.     .     .     . 

For  what  purposes  have  these  various 
loans  been  made?     In  general  we   may 
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answer  that  they  have  been  made  for  con- 
structive purposes.  In  the  early  years 
following  the  Armistice,  loans  publicly  is- 
sued, aggregating  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  were  made  to  the  Allied 
governments,  chiefly  to  the  British  and 
French,  whose  governments  have  bor- 
rowed here,  respectively,  since  the  Armi- 
stice—$350,000,000  British  and  $300,000,- 
000  French.  During  the  same  period  Bel- 
gium has  borrowed  $385,000,000.  The 
earlier  of  these  loans  were,  of  course, 
made  largely  for  the  purpose  of  refunding 
loans  made  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war.  The  later  loans,  in  the  case  of 
France  and  Belgium,  were  made  for  re- 
construction and  for  measures  looking  to 
currency  stabilization. 

Co-operation  to  Help  Central  Europe 

Loans  to  the  Central  European  coun- 
tries did  not  begin  until  1923.  You  will 
recall  the  first  one  of  those  reconstructive 
efforts.  It  was  the  case  of  Austria — re- 
duced to  a  state  of  limited  proportions 
and  resources,  shorn  of  much  territory, 
given  over  to  hopeless  inflation,  with  ruin 
staring  the  Austrian  people  in  the  face. 
The  League  of  Nations  prepared  a  scheme 
of  rehabilitation.  Despite  predictions  of 
failure,  it  was  taken  up,  and  towards  the 
successful  loan  of  $126,000,000  necessary 
for  stabilization,  reorganization  of  a  new 
central  bank  of  issue,  etc.,  American  in- 
vestors subscribed  $35,000,000.  A  year 
later,  with  Hungary  apparently  going 
down  the  same  toboggan  slide  from  which 
Austria  had  been  rescued,  the  League  of 
Nations  again  devised  a  financial  plan, 
and  again  a  good  portion  of  the  loan 
necessary  thereto  was  issued  in  the  Ameri- 
can markets.  Then  came  the  great  inter- 
national loan  for  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately $200,000,000  to  the  German 
Government,  over  half  of  which,  $110,- 
000,000,  was  successfully  taken  up  by 
American  investors  in  October,  1924. 
This  was  the  loan  necessary  to  set  the 
Dawes  Plan  under  way,  and  I  hardly 
have  to  describe  to  you  how  vital  was  the 
inception  of  the  Dawes  Plan  to  the  tran- 
quility of  all  Europe. 

One  can  reasonably  say  then  that  Amer- 
ica has  taken  a  generous  part  in  these 
great  efforts  for  European  reconstruction. 


In  each  one  of  these  loans  offerings  in  the 
American  markets  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  investment  community  on  the 
ground  of  helpful  co-operation  in  world 
affairs.  Naturally,  however,  the  bankers 
would  never  have  ventured  to  make  such 
an  appeal  if  they  had  not  first  convinced 
themselves  that  the  loans  were  sound  in 
themselves  and  so  set  up  as  to  give  every 
promise  of  being  met  at  maturity.     .     .     . 

Improved  Currency  Positions 

France  and  Italy  are  the  only  two  great 
powers  of  Western  Europe  which  have  not 
yet  returned  to  the  gold  standard.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  when  these 
two  countries  decide  to  stabilize  upon  a 
gold  basis  they  will  as  a  measure  of  insur- 
ance require  certain  foreign  credits,  per- 
haps in  the  same  manner  that  Great  Britain 
arranged  her  credits  in  May,  1925.  Yet  in 
the  case  of  France,  its  financial  position 
has  changed  extraordinarily  for  the  better 
in  the  last  nine  months.  The  world  has 
seldom  seen  such  a  remarkable  reversal 
and  restoration  of  confidence  as  that 
shown  by  the  French  people  in  themselves 
and  in  their  currency  medium  since  M. 
Poincare  undertook  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment nine  months  ago.  The  foreign  bal- 
ances of  the  government  and  the  Bank  of 
France  have  mounted  so  rapidly  that  if 
and  when  France  determines  to  resume 
gold  payments  she  may  be  able,  if  she 
prefers,  to  do  so  without  negotiating  any 
considerable  external  credits.  The  Italian 
Government,  too,  has  presumably  been 
acquiring  very  material  foreign  reserves. 
The  government  borrowed  direct  here  in 
November,  1925,  $100,000,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  loan  are  said  to  be  still 
practically  intact.  Since  that  time  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  Italian  munipali- 
ties  have  borrowed  a  sum  equivalent  to 
approximately  another  $100,000,000,  the 
proceeds  of  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
made  available  to  the  government  or  to 
the  Bank  of  Italy  for  additional  reserves. 

Will  the  Present  Scale  Continue? 

The  question  which  perhaps  interests  us 
most  is  whether,  and  if  so,  how  long, 
America  will  continue  to  lend  abroad 
sums  upon  anything  like  the  present-day 
scale,  the  Department  of  Commerce  hav- 
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ing  recently  estimated  that  foreign  Amer- 
ican investments  of  all  classes  amounted 
to  approximately  $12,000,000,000.  I  can- 
not attempt  to  answer  this  question.  Yet 
we  can  note  some  of  the  factors  that  are 
likely  to  affect  the  increase  or  retardation 
of  this  flow  of  American  capital  overseas. 
It  is,  for  instance,  clear  that  Europe  is 
steadily  getting  more  firmly  on  its  feet. 
As  farming  land  is  restored,  as  manufac- 
ture increases,  the  necessity  for  purchases 
in  America  will  diminish.  As  European 
enterprise  prospers  and  as  savings  increase, 
European  investors  will  more  nearly  be 
able  to  return  to  their  former  practice  of 
supplying  capital  for  their  own  develop- 
ment. Then,  too,  there  is  or  has  been 
available  here  in  recent  years  a  large 
amount  of  European  capital  which  was 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  fear  of  infla- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  we  were  hearing 
much  about  the  flight  from  the  franc  or 
the  lira  or  even  from  the  pound  sterling. 
No  doubt  such  foreign  capital  aggregating 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  found 
temporary  refuge  in  American  invest- 
ments. With  the  European  currencies 
either  stabilized  or  near  the  stabilization 
point,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
capital  is  returning  home  and  will  be 
utilized  in  the  markets  there,  thus  further 
diminishing  the  demand  upon  America 
for  foreign  loans;  or,  if  this  capital  does 
not  return  home,  the  income  from  it  will 
serve  as  a  balance  to  these  international 
accounts. 

Necessity  to  Exercise  Caution 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
investor,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  scan 
the  situation  with  increasing  circumspec- 
tion and  to  avoid  rash  or  excessive  lend- 
ing. I  have  in  mind  the  reports  that  I 
have  recently  heard  of  American  bankers 
and  firms  competing  on  almost  a  violent 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  loans  in 
various  foreign  money  markets  overseas. 
Naturally,  it  is  a  tempting  thing  for  cer- 
tain of  the  European  governments  to  find 
a  horde  of  American  bankers  sitting  on 
their  doorsteps  offering  them  money.  It 
is  rather  demoralizing  for  municipalities 
and  corporations  in  the  same  countries  to 
have  money  pressed  upon  them.  That 
sort  of  competition  tends  to  insecurity  and 
unsound  practice.    The  American  investor 


is  an  intelligent  individual  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  discriminate.  Yet  in  the 
first  instance  such  discrimination  surely 
is  the  province  of  the  banker  who  buys  the 
goods  rather  than  of  the  investor  to  whom 
he  sells  them.  I  may  be  accused  of  special 
pleading  in  uttering  this  warning.  Yet  a 
warning  needs  to  be  given  against  indis- 
criminate lending  and  indiscriminate  bor- 
rowing. In  this  I  think  my  banking 
friends  generally  will  cordially  agree. 

Workings  of  the  Dawes  Plan 

Another  point  that  American  lenders 
may  possibly  have  in  the  back  of  their 
heads  is  this :  That  many  economists  have 
of  late  been  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether,  when  Germany^s  maximum  pay- 
ments under  the  Dawes  Plan  begin  to 
fall  due  in  1929,  she  will  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  transfers  to  meet  them ;  and, 
if  not,  what  will  be  the  solution  of  the 
situation  that  will  arise !  I  may  recall  to 
you  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  dinner,  when  he  returned  from  his 
performance  of  those  very  eminent  services 
rendered  in  the  devising  and  setting  up 
of  the  Dawes  Plan,  pointed  out  that  the 
Dawes  Committee  had  never  maintained 
that  the  Dawes  Plan  in  itself  was  neces- 
sarily a  final  solution  of  the  reparations 
problem.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Dawes 
Plan  furnished  a  bridge  for  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers  to  cross  over  the  great 
gulf  that  had  been  fixed  by  the  continued 
and  ever-increasing  dissension  over  the 
problem  of  reparations — a  disagreement 
that  with  the  invasion  of  the  Euhr  almost 
threatened  Europe  with  a  fresh  war.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that  the 
great  feature  of  the  Dawes  Plan  was  that 
it  furnished  a  modus  vivendi.  It  put  the 
question  of  the  reparations  outside  of 
politics  and  gave  the  European  nations 
time  to  settle  down  and  pursue  fresh 
methods  of  reconstructions  and  appease- 
ment. Until,  however,  Germany's  ulti- 
mate liability  has  been  determined,  the 
economists  maintain  that  the  reparations 
problem  will  not  have  been  finally  solved; 
and  as  the  time  approaches  when  heavier 
payments  become  due  from  Germany  to 
the  Allies  the  question  may  come  up  in 
some  form.  For  the  long  run  the  Ameri- 
can investor  will  be  satisfied  to  continue 
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his  loanings  on  a  heavy  scale  to  Europe 
only  when  he  can  feel  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  interallied  and  intergovernmental 
loans,  including  the  reparations  due  from 
Germany,  has  been  settled  equably  and 
finally.  Certainly,  however,  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  about 
just  now.  Up  to  date,  the  workings  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  have  exceeded  the  highest 
hopes  of  its  creators  and  have  confounded 
those  critices  who  predicted  its  early  col- 
lapse. 

Vision  of  a  New  Europe 

Except  for  this  question,  as  yet  not 
wholly  solved,  and  with  Eussia,  so  to  say; 
still  in  the  twilight  zone,  Europe  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  out  of  the  woods.  Certain 
of  the  statesmen  on  the  other  side,  men  of 
sobriety  and  judgment,  experienced  and 
schooled  in  the  world  of  politics,  declare 
that  Locarno  means  the  permanent  ap- 
peasement of  Europe — a  new  era;  that 
while  there  may  be  occasional  embroil- 
ments, even  sporadic  armed  conflicts, 
there  will  never  again  be  any  great  cata- 
clysm on  the  continent  of  Europe;  that 
within  the  lifetime  of  our  youth  war  will 
have  become  as  outworn  as  witchcraft, 
slavery  and  duelling.  It  is  true  that 
Europe  is  happily  become  more  unified. 
The  movement  to  break  down  the  high 
tariff  barriers  built  up  by  the  growth  of 
nationalism  in  almost  every  European 
country  after  the  war  is  already  well  un- 
der way.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
Europe  may  some  day  become  a  great  re- 
gion of  free  trade,  as  the  United  States  is 
within  its  own  borders.  Such  a  develop- 
ment may  take  a  long  time  in  coming ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  move  much  more 
swiftly  than  we  imagine.  If  it  does,  we 
shall  be  able  within  a  short  span  of  years 
to  witness  a  Europe  restored,  industrious, 
stable,  peaceful,  far  stronger  in  every  way 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past;  with 
armaments  vastly  reduced,  with  swords 
beaten  into  plowshares,  and  with  a  future 
bright  with  promise. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  American  man 
of  affairs  to  look  forward  to  prepare  him- 
self to  do  business  with  a  Europe  of  this 
sort.  Offhand,  one  might  say  that  indus- 
trial competition  from  a  Europe  so  unified 
would  be  much  more  formidable  than  ever 


before.  Yet  such  competition  from  a  world 
across  the  sea,  well  ordered  and  at  peace, 
is  competition  that  America  can  weU  af- 
ford to  welcome  rather  than  fear.  Then, 
too,  the  miracles  of  science  and  invention 
being  performed  day  by  day  under  oui 
very  eyes  must  inevitably  change  our  out- 
look and  affect  the  scheme  of  things  which 
our  business  men  lay  out  for  the  future. 

Some  one  has  said  that  change  is  imper- 
manent. Eather,  change  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  permanent.  We  must  meet  it, 
study  it,  and  try  to  guide  it.  The  man  of 
affairs  the  world  over  must  keep  pace  with 
these  new  developments.  He  must  realize 
that  his  outlooks  cannot  be  kept  parochial 
or  even  national;  they  must  be  interna- 
tional. He  is  keen  today  to  do  his  share 
in  rendering  this  world  in  coming  genera- 
tions a  more  stable,  a  more  gracious,  and 
a  happier  world  to  live  in.  Yet  we  must 
realize  that  the  coming  of  such  an  era  will 
depend  almost  entirely  "upon  the  con- 
scions  co-operation  of  men  the  world  over." 


ITALY  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 

THE  tension  between  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia, which  arose  over  the  question 
of  the  Tirana  Treaty  between  Italy  and 
Albania,  still  continues.  Yugoslavia  is 
demanding  important  textual  alterations 
in  the  treaty,  while  Italy  so  far  has  re- 
fused, under  one  pretext  or  another,  to 
discuss  this  question.  As  a  reprisal 
against  Italy's  action  in  Albania,  the 
Yugoslav  Government  has  incorporated  in 
the  last  budget  bill  a  provision  limiting 
Italian  property  rights  in  Dalmatia.  This 
action  has  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  anger 
in  Eome,  and  the  Italian  press  is  now 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  Italy  will 
enter  into  no  discussions  of  the  Albanian 
matter  on  the  basis  of  a  bargain  whereby 
amendments  of  the  Tirana  Treaty  will  be 
bartered  for  the  dropping  of  the  Dalma- 
tian clause. 

Interest  of  the  Great  Powers 

For  some  time  past  Yugoslavia  has  been 
anxious  to  bring  the  question  under  dis- 
pute before  the  League  of  Nations.  Italy 
has  not,  however,  agreed  to  this,  nor  are 
the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe  anxious 
that  this  should  take  place.  For  "reasons 
of  expediency" — ^which,  of  course,  merely 
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means  that  they  are  afraid  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  League  in  a  question  of 
this  sort — Great  Britain  and  France  have 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  League  in- 
tervention at  this  time.  Instead,  they  have 
been  using  their  good  oflBces  to  bring  about 
the  healing  of  the  breach  which  has  arisen 
between  the  two  Adriatic  Powers. 

France  has  taken  upon  herself  the  task 
of  attempting  to  put  Yugoslavia  in  a 
less  hostile  state  of  mind  than  that  coun- 
try has  been  exhibiting  to  the  whole 
question.  It  is  hoped  by  both  London  and 
Paris  that  the  French  influence  in  Bel- 
grade, though  not  as  great  today  as  it 
was  some  years  ago,  is  still  sufficient  to 
induce  Yugoslavia  to  take  a  calmer  atti- 
tude. 

Great  Britain  is  using  her  good  offices 
in  Rome.  It  is  considered  something  of  a 
departure  in  British  diplomatic  practice 
for  the  London  Foreign  Office  to  use  its 
influence  openly  in  a  conflict  which  does 
not  concern  Great  Britain  directly.  But 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  which,  if 
allowed  to  come  to  a  head,  may  easily 
embarrass  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Powers  to  permit 
League  intervention  have  really  left  Sir 
Austin  Chamberlain  no  other  alternative. 

Chamberlain's   Statement  in  Parliament 

The  assumption  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office  of  this  new  role  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  inquiries  directed  at  the  For- 
eign Secretary  by  members  of  all  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  reply  to 
these  inquiries,  Sir  Austin  Chamberlain 
made,  on  May  2,  the  following  important 
statement : 

The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tirana,  which 
was  signed  on  November  27,  were  not  com- 
municated to  me  before  it  was  published,  but 
Signor  Mussolini  caused  me  to  be  informed 
on  December  1,  the  day  before  publication, 
that  he  had  signed  a  treaty  of  non-aggression 
and  arbitration  with  Albania  comprising  a 
guarantee  of  her  independence,  which  would 
be  registered  with  the  League  of  Nations  in 
due  course.  To  such  a  treaty  I  had  naturally 
no  criticism  to  offer.  The  text  of  the  treaty 
has  now  been  published  and  registered  with 
the  League  of  Nations  and  is  public  property. 
The  treaty  was  concluded  between  two  sov- 
ereign States,  both  members  of  the  League, 


and  His  Majesty's  Government  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  inception,  its  negotiation,  or 
its  terms. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  Yugoslavia,  which 
had  its  reaction  in  Italy  and  produced  a  state 
of  some  tension  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. His  Majesty's  Government  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  question,  but  they  have 
done  their  best,  being  in  friendly  relations 
with  both  governments,  to  allay  suspicion  and 
to  facilitate  direct  conversations  between  the 
parties  with  a  view  to  settling  all  outstand- 
ing difficulties.  We  believe  that  it  is  by  such 
direct  conversations  that  a  friendly  settle- 
ment will  be  most  easily  reached,  and  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  advise  in  this  or  any 
other  case  that  recourse  should  be  had  to 
X^eague  intervention  before  the  parties  have 
met  and  discussed  their  differences. 

As  a  result  of  the  communication  made  by 
the  Italian  Government  to  British,  French, 
German,  and,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  to 
other  governments  on  March  19,  in  which 
our  attention  was  called  to  certain  military 
preparations  stated  to  be  proceeding  in 
Yugoslavia,  it  has  been  agreed  among  the 
Powers  concerned  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
would,  indeed,  be  useless  at  this  date,  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  past,  but  that, 
should  fresh  occasion  arise  while  the  con- 
versations are  in  progress,  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  will  be 
available  to  carry  out  an  immediate  in- 
quiry. I  need  not  say  that  throughout  I 
have  acted  in  agreement  with  the  French 
and  German,  as  well  as  with  the  Italian  and 
Serbo-Croate-Slovene  governments,  and  my 
sole  aim,  which  I  am  confident  is  recognized 
both  by  the  Italian  and  Yugoslav  govern- 
ments, has  been  to  dissipate  possible  causes 
of  friction  and  to  permit  of  full  and  frank 
discussions  between  Rome  and  Belgrade. 
His  Majesty's  Government  have  no  other  in- 
terest in  the  question  than  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  they  have  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing sides  in  the  controversy  for  or  against 
either  party.  I  do  not  think  that  the  publica- 
tion of  papers  would  add  anything  material 
to  this  full  statement,  and  I  fear  that  it 
might  prejudice  the  success  of  conversations 
between  the  two  governments  by  reviving 
controversies  which  I  hope  are  past. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  resolution  of  the 
Ambassadors'  Conference  of  November  9, 
1921,  there  seems  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
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ing.  The  resolution  is  binding  on  His 
Majesty's  Government,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  rights  of  Albania  as  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  contains  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  general  obligations  of 
the  signatories  as  members  of  the  Council. 
The  signatory  Powers  merely  undertook 
thereby  that  in  the  event  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  having  to  intervene  to  restore 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Albania, 
their  representatives  on  the  Council  ^(vould 
recommend  that  the  Italian  Government 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  restoration  of 
her  independence.  The  contingency  con- 
templated in  the  resolution  has  not  yet 
arisen,  and  I  trust  never  will. 

The  German  Govemment  has  not  as  yet 
appeared  openly  on  the  scene,  although 
Foreign  Minister  Stresemann  has  taken 
occasion  in  his  recent  speaches  to  indicate 
that  his  government  is  also  prepared  to 
use  its  good  offices  for  the  prevention  of  an 
armed  conflict  on  the  Adriatic. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  TARIFF 

ACCORDING  to  the  Paris  corre- 
^.  spondent  of  the  London  Times,  the 
new  French  tariff,  now  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  involves  an  almost  com- 
plete recasting  of  the  present  tariff  sys- 
tem. The  classification  of  goods  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  duties  have  been 
very  generally  increased  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  main  French  manu- 
facturing industries  for  effective  protec- 
tion. The  high  protection  of  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  has,  indeed,  exposed  it  to 
the  criticism  of  the  transport  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  maintaining 
the  volume  of  trade  and  of  consumers'  as- 
sociations apprehensive  of  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Criticism  has  been  effective  in  causing 
the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  imported  anthra- 
cite— an  impost  which  was  avowedly  di- 
rected against  British  trade — but  little  has 
been  done  in  other  respects  to  diminish 
the  all-round  protective  character  of  the 
scheme.  On  the  contrary,  the  Customs 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
taking  account  of  the  complaint  of  the 
agricultural  industry  that   manufactures 


were  unduly  favored,  has  drastically  raised 
the  duty  on  wheat  from  the  25f.  per  quin- 
tal, proposed  in  the  Bill,  to  35f. 

Change   Since   1914 

A  great  change  has  occurred  since  1914 
in  the  industrial  status  of  France,  and 
the  new  tariff  takes  full  account  of  that 
capital  fact.  The  most  obvious  element 
in  the  change  is  the  recovery  of  Lorraine, 
which  has  made  France  one  of  the  great 
iron-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
Hardly  less  important  is  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  producing  capacity  of 
what  used  to  be  the  devastated  regions, 
which,  rising  from  their  ashes,  now  have 
an  equipment  in  machinery  and  installa- 
tion greatly  superior  to  that  which  they 
possessed  before  the  war.  To  these  fac- 
tors must  be  added  the  development  of 
the  chemical  industry  and  of  a  number  of 
manufactures,  such  as  that  of  optical 
glass,  which  were  forced  into  existence 
during  the  war  and  which,  as  national 
necessities,  are  now  regarded  as  key  in- 
dustries. 

Broadly,  from  being  a  merely  agricul- 
tural country  which  manufactured  petite- 
ment  mais  hellement,  France  now  takes 
rank  as  an  industrial  country  of  large  out- 
put. The  new  tariff  scheme  is  avowedly 
protectionist  in  order  to  keep  the  home 
market  for  the  industrial  north,  to  exploit 
to  the  full  the  exporting  capacity  of  Lor- 
raine, and  to  shelter  the  new  or  enlarged 
key  industries  from  dangerous  competi- 
tion. Under  the  headings  of  machinery 
and  chemical  products  the  new  duties  show 
remarkable  increases  over  the  existing 
ones. 

Provision  for  Adjustment 

The  existing  tariff  is  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery originally  designed  in  1892,  modi- 
fied in  1910,  and  adapted  to  the  unsettled 
post-war  conditions  by  successive  expedi- 
ents of  a  provisional  kind.  Between  1921 
and  1926  duties  were  multiplied  by  vary- 
ing coefficients  imposed  by  a  series  of 
decrees,  and  last  year,  during  the  serious 
depreciation  of  the  franc,  the  resulting 
confusion  was  made  worse  by  two  succes- 
sive general  increases  of  30  per  cent. 

The  first  object  of  the  new  tariff  is  con- 
solidation.    All  coefficients  disappear  and 
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the  duties  appear  once  more  as  specific  fig- 
ures, involving  no  abstruse  arithmetic. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  hasty 
changes,  the  bill  provides  for  an  orderly 
adjustment  of  the  new  tariff  which  will 
keep  the  duties  approximately  at  a  con- 
stant ad  valorem  level  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  fluctuation  of  the  rate  of  exchange. 
The  principle  of  the  procedure  is  simple. 
The  scale  of  duties  is  based  on  the  present 
index  figure  for  wholesale  prices.  If  that 
figure  falls  or  rises  by  20  per  cent  or  more, 
the  general  level  of  duties  will  be  de- 
creased or  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. For  this  purpose  the  index  figure 
will  be  examined  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter, and  only  on  one  of  these  regular  occa- 
sions, and  only  in  the  case  of  a  20  per  cent 
difference,  will  the  tariff  be  modified.  As 
the  index  for  wholesale  prices  is  at  present 
about  600,  this  plan  contains  some  as- 
surance of  stability,  and  changes,  if  they 
occur,  will  be  expected  and  calculable. 

Two  Important  Reforms 

In  order  to  render  the  new  tariff  a  more 
scientific  instrument  of  protection  and 
industrial  development,  two  important 
reforms  have  been  made : 

First,  the  whole  classification  of  goods 
subject  to  duty  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
vised. Instead  of  the  present  655  items, 
there  will  be  1750.  No  fewer  than  135 
chemical  products  hitherto  appearing 
under  the  heading  "unclassified"  are  now 
given  separate  duties.  Most  of  them  are 
new  manufactures  in  France. 

The  second  reform  concerns  the  rela- 
tion between  the  general  tariff  and  the 
minimum  tariff.  The  system  of  two 
parallel  tariffs  is  maintained,  but  the  in- 
terval between  them  is  narrowed.  Under 
the  new  scheme,  the  duties  of  the  general 
tariff  will,  with  a  few  exceptions,  "be 
three  times  those  of  the  minimum,  instead 
of  four  times,  as  at  present.  In  principle, 
foreign  countries  which  make  commercial 
agreements  with  France  obtain  the  conces- 
sion of  the  minimum  tariff  for  commodi- 
ties in  the  export  of  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly interested,  other  goods  being  sub- 
ject to  the  general  tariff.  Since  1919  the 
general  tariff  has  been  so  high  as  to  be 
almost  prohibitive,  and  some  French 
economists  argue  that  in  such  conditions 
there  is  a  risk  of  shutting  out  goods  which 


might  not  do  any  injury  to  French  trade 
and  might,  indeed,  be  of  positive  help  to 
it.  The  narrowing  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  general  and  minimum  tariffs  is 
a  concession  to  this  argument,  though  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  a  suffi- 
ciently generous  one. 

The  Minimum  Tariff 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  new 
scheme  the  minimum  tariff  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  intangible.  The  duties  may 
be  lowered  below  the  minimum  level  in 
exceptional  cases  to  facilitate  the  negotia- 
tion of  commercial  conventions  with  other 
countries.  Such  concessions  would  be  ex- 
tended automatically  to  countries  enjoying 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  but  the 
minimum  tariff  as  it  stands  would  remain 
applicable  in  all  other  cases.  Great 
Britain  is  among  the  countries  which  en- 
joy the  right  to  the  minimum  tariff. 

In  its  treatment  of  various  classes  of 
commodities  the  new  tariff  follows  some 
of  the  traditional  principles,  though 
with  considerable  changes  in  application. 
Raw  materials  in  general  and  half  prod- 
ucts, which  are  virtually  raw  materials  for 
French  industry,  are  either  granted  free 
entry  or  subjected  to  light  duties.  Heavier 
duties  are  put  on  commodities  competing 
with  home  manufactures,  while  the  rates 
in  the  case  of  many  engineering  and 
chemical  products  are  highly  protective. 

For  the  avowed  purpose  of  exacting 
concessions  for  French  manufactures, 
certain  raw  materials  may,  if  the  govern- 
ment so  decides,  be  subjected  to  a  single 
duty  under  the  general  tariff.  If  the 
countries  exporting  the  raw  materials  in 
question  come  to  an  agreement  with 
France,  they  will  obtain  the  right  to  escape 
the  general  tariff,  and,  as  no  duty  is  im- 
posed on  these  articles  under  the  minimum 
tariff,  they  will,  in  that  case,  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  entry.  As  an  example, 
the  general  tariff  contains  a  conditional 
duty  of  6  Of.  per  100  kilos  on  raw  cotton, 
while  the  minimum  duty  is  nil.  The  com- 
bative character  of  this  duty  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  imposed 
in  practice  by  decree,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Cabiuvit,  its  application  being  mean- 
while suspended. 
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Owing  to  the  elaborate  changes  made 
in  classification,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  general 
levels  of  the  new  and  the  pre-war  tariff, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  over  a  large 
part  of  the  whole  field  the  new  minimum 
duties  show  a  proportionate  increase 
greater  than  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  prices  (about  six  times  the  pre- 
war prices).  In  the  case  of  machinery 
the  disproportion  is  marked,  some  duties 
being  as  much  as  16  and  18  times  greater 
than  those  of  1914.  Machinery  has  al- 
ready been  subjected  to  heavy  increases, 
and  the  existing  tariff  is  regarded  as  op- 
pressively protective  by  foreign  exporters, 
but  the  new  tariff  promises  a  further 
stiffening. 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

DUEING  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  rather  remarkable  growth  of 
French  interest  in  colonial  development. 
About  30  years  ago  there  was  organized 
in  France  a  Union  Colonidle,  an  organiza- 
tion for  stimulating  and  supporting  in- 
terest in  colonies,  but  it  has  been  only 
since  the  war  that  this  organization  has 
been  really  active  and  important.  At  its 
last  annual  dinner,  held  on  May  11,  there 
were  no  less  than  600  important  persons 
present,  and  Premier  Poincare  himself 
gave  up  a  whole  evening  to  it. 

Sudden  Kindling  of  Interest 

Formerly  the  colonies  were  looked  upon 
in  France  chiefly  as  an  important  reserve 
of  man  power  for  the  army,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  Frenchmen  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  colonies  have  a  far 
greater  value  as  a  source  of  economic 
wealth,  and  that  in  their  development  lies 
one  of  the  foundations  of  French  power 
in  the  future. 

This  sudden  kindling  of  interest  in  the 
colonies  is  one  manifestation  of  the  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  taken  hold 
of  the  French  nation  since  the  war.  It 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  new  mani- 
festation of  industrial  development  in 
France.  The  young  Frenchman  who  pos- 
sesses some  capital  is  no  longer  content 
to  draw  a  safe  income  from  government 
bonds  and  other  "gilt-edged"  securities. 


He  prefers  to  invest  his  money  in  produc- 
tive enterprise,  either  at  home  or  abroad; 
and  this  spirit  has  led  thousands  of  his 
kind  to  go  out  to  the  colonies  to  start 
factories,  open  up  plantations,  and  de- 
velop transport  facilities.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  colonies  must 
be  now  several  times  greater  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  and  it  is  drawn  from  a 
far  wider  sphere. 

Speeches  by  Poincare  and  Prancois-Marsal 

In  a  short  speech  which  he  made  at 
the  dinner.  Premier  Poincare  said  that 
France  now  has  all  the  territory  she  needs. 
It  remains  for  her  to  develop  this  terri- 
tory and  to  associate  her  colonial  posses- 
sions in  a  closer  and  more  rational  manner 
with  the  mother  country.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  it  is  not  yet  enough,  France 
has  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to  her  col- 
onies for  the  help  which  they  had  given 
during  the  war,  and  she  must  repay  it 
by  administering  them  better  and  better 
and  by  scientifically  developing  their  re- 
sources. 

M.  Frangois-Marsal,  the  president  of 
the  Union,  indicated  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  the  colonies  in  the  last  few 
years.  He  showed  that  the  trade  between 
the  colonies  and  France,  which  in  1913 
had  been  less  than  1,500  million  francs, 
had  risen  in  1926  to  30,000  millions.  In 
other  words  (allowing  for  the  change  in 
the  value  of  the  franc),  it  has  more  than 
quadrupled.  The  exports  from  the  col- 
onies of  rubber,  of  hides,  and  cocoa  and 
vegetable  oils  have  doubled  in  four  years; 
that  of  timber  has  multiplied  sixfold. 

M.  Frangois-Marsal  reviewed  the  riches 
in  minerals  which  the  colonies  could  offer 
the  world.  Northern  Africa  is  supplying 
the  whole  of  Europe  with  phosphates,  be- 
sides important  amounts  of  iron  ore,  lead, 
zince  and  antimony.  Indo-China  is  pro- 
ducing tin,  tungsten,  graphite,  zinc,  and 
lead.  Madagascar  has  become  the  world's 
first  source  of  crystalline  graphite.  New 
Caledonia  produces  two  valuable  metals, 
chromium  and  nickel ;  French  West  Africa 
another,  titanium.  He  warned  his  hearers 
against  regarding  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
as  a  French  monopoly.  The  colonies  must 
be  allowed  to  develop  in  the  greatest  free- 
dom. In  that  way  they  would  serve  France 
best. 
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WHAT  AMERICA  IS  DOING  FOR  PEACE^ 


By  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 


TEE  Union  of  Thirteen  American 
States,  declaring  themselves  to  be  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent,  granting  to  a 
central  government  of  their  own  creation 
general  and  enumerated  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised in  their  behalf,  and  reserving  local 
and  unenumerated  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  each,  is  the  outstanding  event  of  the 
18th  century.  The  existence  of  this  Un- 
ion, now  composed  of  forty-eight  Ameri- 
can States,  equal  and  foreign  to  each  other 
except  as  to  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
granted  to  the  central  government,  is  the 
outstanding  international  event  of  the 
20th  century.  The  creation,  by  their  own 
free  will,  of  this  Union  of  States,  and  its 
continued  existence,  likewise  of  their  free 
will,  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a 
union  of  the  States  of  Europe,  should  they 
so  desire — equal  and  foreign  to  each  other, 
except  as  to  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
granted  to  their  central  government — and 
of  their  continued  existence  as  long  as 
they  may  desire. 

Controversies  there  are  between  the 
States  of  the  American  Union;  but  they 
are  conflicts  of  law,  settled  originally  by 
temporary  commissions  of  arbitration,  but 
for  the  past  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
years  by  the  possible  or  actual  resort  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  these  United  States 
without  the  necessity  of  armed  interven- 
tion. The  simple  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  which  they  agree  to  submit  the 
controversies  between  and  among  them  to 
their  Supreme  Court  has  made  every  dif- 
ference between  them  judicial,  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  law  applicable  to  the  dis- 
putes, which,  without  the  agreement  to 
submit  them  to  a  court  of  justice,  would 
have  remained  political,  to  be  settled  by 
the  States  by  diplomatic  negotiation  and, 
upon  its  failure,  by  the  brutal  arbitrament 
of  war.  The  general  agreement  to  submit, 
according  to  a  famous  decision  of  the 
Supreme    Court,    changes    political    into 


*  Address  of  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott  be- 
fore Syracuse  University  upon  receiving  tlie 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Monday,  June  13, 
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judicial  questions,  and  a  special  agree- 
ment to  submit  a  single  controversy  be- 
tween two  nations  in  dispute  would  have 
the  same  effect.  Hence  the  value  of 
treaties  of  arbitration  and  the  creation  of 
temporary  tribunals  of  arbitration;  hence 
the  value  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice — innovations  of  the 
American  States.  Because  of  this  Union 
of  States  and  its  continued  existence  to- 
day there  is  a  practice  and  a  hope  for 
order  and  peace  instead  of  disorder  and 
war  between  nations.  An  agreement  be- 
tween States  for  the  arbitration  of  their 
disputes  establishes  an  arbitral  union,  just 
as  an  agreement  between  them  for  the 
judicial  decision  of  their  controversies  sets 
up  a  judicial  union;  to  the  extent  of  the 
agreement  the  questions  in  dispute  have 
become  arbitral  or  judicial,  and  to  that 
extent  have  ceased  to  be  political,  to  be 
decided  by  their  political  power,  their 
diplomatists,  their  armies.  Because  of  the 
American  Union  and  its  continued  exist- 
ence, the  choice  is  between  men  of  law  or 
men  of  war.  But  lawyers  need  law  to 
argue,  just  as  men  of  war  need  arms  to  use, 
and  arbiters  of  temporary  tribunals  and 
judges  of  permanent  courts  law  to  apply  to 
the  lawsuits,  no  longer  "force"  suits,  laid 
before  them.  If  the  law  exists,  they  may 
apply  it;  if  it  does  not  exist,  the  au- 
gust disputants  may  prescribe  it  for  the 
case,  or  in  conference,  through  their 
chosen  representatives,  make  it  for  future 
controversies  when  and  as  they  arise.  A 
willingness  to  submit  disputes,  an  agree- 
ment to  submit  disputes,  a  law  to  decide 
disputes,  is  the  alchemy  which  has  con- 
verted the  dull,  rough  iron  of  war  into  the 
pure,  shining  gold  of  peace. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,  which  sat 
from  April  16  to  May  20  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, where,  with  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Michigan,  I 
had  the  honor  to  represent  these  United 
States  of  America.  I  wish  you  to  "sit 
in"  as  unofficial  observers  and  watch  the 
process. 
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Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  about  the 
Commission  before  asking  you  to  take 
part  in  its  proceedings. 

The  great  Bolivar,  looked  upon  by  many 
Latin  American  republics  as  their  eman- 
cipator, dreamed  that  some  day  they  would 
be  acting,  as  they  were  living  together,  as 
members  of  one  great  American  family; 
and  as  there  is  no  head  to  this  family 
table,  the  law — for  law  there  must  be — 
cannot  be  that  of  one,  but  of  all.  He 
therefore  advised,  one  hundred  and  one 
years  ago,  the  codification  of  international 
law  for  the  Americas. 

There  was  an  American  Secretary  of 
State,  James  G.  Blaine  by  name,  who,  if 
he  lacked  the  vision  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can, saw,  as  do  practical  men  of  the  North, 
how  visions  may  be  realized.  He  brought 
into  being  the  Pan-American  Conferences, 
first  of  which  met  under  his  Secretaryship 
of  State  in  1889 ;  the  last,  the  fifth,  in  San- 
tiago de  Chile,  in  1923.  A  sixth  is  to 
open  its  doors  in  the  city  of  Habana,  in 
the  Republic  of  Cuba — whose  independ- 
ence was  not  of  his  day — in  January, 
1928. 

The  Conference  of  Santiago  voted  that 
a  Commission  of  American  jurists,  two 
from  each  of  the  American  republics, 
should  meet,  in  the  near  future,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  order  to  undertake  the  codifi- 
cation of  international  law  and  the  con- 
flict of  laws,  with  a  further  provision  that 
its  recommendations  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  Habana  Conference,  in  order  to 
be  put  into  treaty  form,  and  thus  to  be- 
come a  law  to  the  Americas. 

The  commission  meeting  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro  adopted  no  less  than  twelve  proj- 
ects of  public  international  law,  and  a 
code  of  private  international  law  of  some 
439  articles,  within  the  space  of  a  month. 

How  did  it  happen  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  Santiago  Conference 
one  of  your  distinguished  citizens,  Mr. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and,  a  practical  man  like  Secretary 
Blaine,  he  took  steps  to  carry  into  effect 
the  dream.  He  requested  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law,  an  un- 
official body  of  jurists,  to  frame  projects 
of  both  of  these  branches  of  international 
law.  He  presented  its  projects  to  the 
governing  board  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  in  Washington,  the  official  organ 


of  the  twenty-one  American  republics,  and, 
upon  the  motion  of  Secretary  Hughes,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  board,  the  projects 
were  sent  to  all  the  governments  of 
the  American  republics  and  transmitted 
by  the  Pan-American  Union  to  the  com- 
mission of  jurists  assembled  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 
Of  the  twenty-one  republics,  seventeen 
were  represented  in  this  Commission, 
some  by  two  delegates,  others  by  one. 
The  delegates  met  informally  on  April  16, 
1927,  and  the  Commission  was  formally 
opened  two  days  later  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil.  It  concluded 
its  labors  on  the  ensuing  20th  of  May. 


The  Commission  divided  itself  into  two 
subcommissions — one  to  deal  with  interna- 
tional public  law,  and  the  other  with  the 
conflict  of  laws,  which  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  prefer  to  call  private  interna- 
tional law.  In  each  the  projects  of  the 
American  Institute  were  taken  as  the  basis, 
together  with  some  other  projects  dealing 
with  the  same  subject.  The  President  of 
the  Commission  was  none  other  than  a 
former  President  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Epitacio 
Pessoa,  who  presided  in  person  over  the 
section  of  public  international  law. 

The  projects  were  put  to  discussion. 
Each  of  the  delegates  was  free  to  ex- 
press his  opinion.  I  say  his  opinion  be- 
cause the  delegates  were  jurists  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  not  political  agents, 
and  therefore  they  were  without  power  to 
bind  their  governments.  They  proposed 
amendments  when  in  their  judgment  they 
seemed  desirable.  If  these  met  with  gen- 
eral approval,  they  were  accepted;  other- 
wise they  were  put  to  a  vote,  the  vote 
being  by  States.  If  they  received  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  rep- 
resented, they  were  adopted ;  otherwise  not. 
The  results  of  their  labors  were  submitted 
from  time  to  time  to  public,  called  ple- 
nary, or  full,  sessions  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  formal  adoption.  As  agreement 
had  been  reached  in  the  subcommissions, 
the  adoption  was  formal. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  May 
the  conference  formally  adjourned  and 
took  its  place  in  history  as  the  first  suc- 
cessful conference  of  nations  meeting  for 
the  conscious  purpose  of  codifying  both 
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branches  of  international  law,  and  by  the 
success  of  its  labors  realizing  the  dream  of 
Bolivar,  of  a  law  for  the  Americas. 

I  shall  ask  you  now  to  attend,  as  it 
were,  a  session  of  the  sub-commission  on 
Public  International  Law,  where  a  ques- 
tion of  general  interest  is  being  discussed. 
At  the  end  of  the  table,  covered  with  green 
baize,  which  for  some  reason  seems  to  have 
found  favor  with  the  diplomatic  world, 
sits  the  President,  Mr.  Pessoa — small  in 
person,  but  large  in  influence.  Around 
the  table  sit  the  delegates  of  the  different 
countries.  A  delegate,  we  shall  suppose, 
of  Santo  Domingo,  is  to  lay  before  the 
Commission  a  matter  which  is  of  interest 
to  his  country  and  upon  which  he  would 
like  an  expression  of  opinion  and,  if  possi- 
ble, a  favorable  vote  of  his  fellow-mem- 
bers. He  speaks  in  Spanish,  the  official 
language  of  eighteen  of  the  American 
republics.  The  permission,  accorded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  in  Portuguese,  the 
official  language  of  Brazil,  and  not  spoken 
elsewhere  in  America. 

The  question  happens  to  interest,  we 
shall  further  suppose,  the  delegate  of 
Haiti,  who  asks  of  the  President,  in 
French,  the  official  language  only  of  his 
country,  although  generally  understood  in 
other  Latin  American  countries,  permis- 
sion to  address  the  conference.  As  in  the 
previous  case,  permission  is  given  in 
Portuguese.  A  desire  being  expressed  to 
have  the  view  of  the  American  delegates 
upon  the  question,  it  is  given  in  French, 
not  merely  out  of  courtesy  to  the  Haitian 
delegate  who  had  drawn  it  forth,  but  from 
a  desire  to  use  the  language  generally 
understood  by  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  speak  that  of  the  country  in  which  the 
discussion  is  taking  place.  On  some  occa- 
sions, however,  English  was  used,  lest  the 
American  delegates  might  unwittingly 
cause  their  colleagues  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  dead  language. 

In  recent  times,  before  the  World  War, 
there  was  no  difficulty  on  this  head,  be- 
cause in  Europe  it  was  understood  that  if 
the  national  language  were  not  spoken, 
French  would  be  used,  and  the  delegates 
chosen  were  able  to  express  themselves 
freely  in  that  language.  Since  the  war, 
with  the  hardening  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, there  is  a  tendency  to  use  one's 
own  tongue  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  lan- 


guages, but  in  such  cases  arrangements  or- 
dinarily are  made  for  immediate  transla- 
tion. This,  however,  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, in  a  small  and  technical  commis- 
sion such  as  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  meeting  at  Eio  de  Janeiro. 
There  it  interfered  with  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  business  when  the  translator, 
standing  beside  the  delegate,  spoke  above 
a  whisper,  and  sometimes  the  vote  was 
taken  before  the  translator  had  finished 
his  monologue. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  dif- 
ficulty. The  four  languages  being  official 
and  each  delegate  clinging  to  his  own 
tongue,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there 
are  four  official  versions  of  one  and  the 
same  proposition ;  and  the  American  re- 
publics, because  of  the  languages,  are  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility,  or  rather  the 
probability,  of  having  to  deal  with  vary- 
ing versions.  To  obviate  this,  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  proposed  that  the  version 
in  the  language  of  the  country  where  the 
commission  or  conference  was  held  should 
be  regarded  as  the  official  one  and  that 
resort  be  had  to  it  in  case  of  divergence. 
This  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  their 
Brazilian  hosts  and,  indeed,  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  various  countries 
in  which  the  commissions  and  conferences 
should  meet  from  time  to  time.  The 
proposition  was  rejected,  although  its  cour- 
tesy was  appreciated  by  Brazil,  and  the 
four  versions  remain  official,  however 
much  they  may  differ. 

We  have  everything  in  America  which 
is  found  elsewhere  in  the  world,  even  a 
little  Tower  of  Babel  aU  our  own ! 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
make  a  suggestion  and  an  observation. 

There  was  once  an  English  lawyer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  appointed  lord 
chancellor,  and  when  mounting  the  steps  to 
the  woolsack  he  said,  or  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  had  he  known  his  legs  were  to 
carry  a  future  chancellor  he  would  have 
been  more  careful  of  them  in  the  days  of 
his  youth. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  if  any 
persons  within  reach  of  my  voice  have  in 
mind  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States  and  cherish  the  hope  of  representing 
their  country  at  some  time  in  foreign  parts, 
they  should  precipitate  themselves  upon 
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the  teachers  of  modern  languages  lest, 
when  their  ambition  has  been  realized, 
their  feet  should  falter  and  their  tongues 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  their  mouths. 

And  the  observation  for  those  who  con- 
template the  foreign  service  is  that,  what- 
ever language  be  used,  it  should  be  in  the 
service  of  truth,  as  nowhere  are  straightfor- 
ward and  unwavering  honesty  more  essen- 
tial than  in  diplomatic  negotiation.  For 
"what  is  a  man,"  much  less  a  nation, 
"profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world" 
at  the  expense  of  his  soul? 

*     *     * 

Leaving  aside  private  international  law, 
which  aims  to  settle  conflicts  of  litigants 
in  courts  of  justice  where  domestic  and 
foreign  laws  come  into  conflict,  I  would 
ask  your  attention  to  the  projects  of  pub- 
lic international  law  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  to  its  credit.  They  are  a  round 
dozen. 

The  first  sets  forth  the  fundamental 
bases  of  international  law — the  law  by 
which  the  conduct  of  nations  should  be 
tested.  The  second  deals  with  States — 
their  existence,  their  equality,  their  recog- 
nition. There  are  two  kinds  of  inhabi- 
tants of  States — citizens  and  those  from 
other  countries.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens  are  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  land;  the  rights  of  foreigners,  often 
by  international  law;  hence  the  third 
project  defines  the  status  of  aliens.  Na- 
tions cannot  live  in  isolation;  they  treat 
with  one  another,  and  their  agreements  are 
in  the  form  of  treaties.  The  fourth  has  to 
do  with  treaties.  The  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
projects  provide  for  the  exchange  of  official 
publications  between  and  among  the 
American  republics  and  the  interchange 
of  professors  and  students,  for  without 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  peo- 
ples of  different  countries  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  recognize  their 
good  qualities.  Their  bad  qualities  are 
only  too  well  known. 

States  are  inanimate  things.  They  act 
through  agents — diplomatic  agents  for 
political  and  consuls  for  commercial  mat- 
ters; hence  projects  seven  and  eight  regu- 
late the  duties  of  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls.  The  American  Continent  is,  we 
hope,  dedicated  to  peace ;  but  when  Europe 


was  at  war  we  were  inevitably  affected  by 
it;  hence  the  ninth  project  is  on  maritime 
neutrality. 

Within  some  of  the  American  republics 
there  are  outbreaks,  and  often  political 
fugitives  seek  asylum  in  legations  and  em- 
bassies. There  is,  therefore,  a  project  on 
asylum  and  also  one  on  the  duties  of 
States  in  case  of  civil  war. 

I  have  said  that  America  is  dedicated 
to  peace.  How  is  peace  to  be  preserved? 
By  the  settlement  of  its  conflicts  with- 
out resort  to  arms.  The  last  of  the  dozen 
is  devoted  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes,  beginning  with  good 
offices  (a  word  of  advice),  mediation  (a 
suggested  settlement),  commissions  of  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  facts,  commissions  of 
conciliation  to  adjust  differences,  friendly 
composition  by  means  of  a  person  in  whom 
the  nations  in  controversy  have  confidence, 
arbitration,  ending  with  judicial  settle- 
ment. 

*     *     * 

If  America  wants  peace,  the  continent 
may  have  it,  for  the  methods  are  at  hand 
which,  if  agreed  to  by  the  American  Re- 
publics in  the  conference  to  meet  at  Ha- 
bana  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year,  will 
provide  the  law  by  which  the  disputes  be- 
tween them  may  be  settled  as  easily  and 
satisfactorily  as  are  the  disputes  between 
their  respective  citizens. 

Our  own  Benjamin  Franklin  voiced  the 
hope  that  some  day  a  way  might  be  found 
by  which  the  nations  should  settle  their 
disputes  without  first  cutting  each  other's 
throats. 

America  has  found  the  way,  not  only 
for  its  peoples,  but  for  the  world  at  large. 

"America !   America ! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 

Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 

Thy  liberty  in  law.     .    .     . 

"America !    America ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine, 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness, 
And  every  gain  divine.     .     .     . 

"America !   America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood, 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 
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MODEL  TREATY  TO  OUTLAW  WAR 


By   AMERICAN    FOUNDATION 


The  high  contracting  parties,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  every  nature  which  may  eventually 
arise  between  them,  and  desiring  that  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  equity 
shall  govern  their  intercourse,  solemnly  de- 
clare their  adherence  to  this  convention,  in 
the  profound  belief  that  its  adoption  will 
advance  the  peace,  security  and  welfare  of 
the  world. 

Article  I 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  sub- 
mit all  controversies  whatsoever  of  an  inter- 
national character  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels and  which  do  not  come  within  the  terms 
of  any  treaties  or  convention  existing  be- 
tween the  parties  providing  for  the  submis- 
sion of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial 
settlement,  either  to  (1)  a  process  of  con- 
ciliation, or  to  (2)  arbitration,  or  to  (3) 
judicial  settlement,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  laid  down  in  the  following  articles 
of  this  convention ;  and  the  high  contracting 
parties  further  agree  that  in  case  the  pro- 
cedure of  conciliation  shall  have  been  em- 
ployed without  success,  the  dispute  shall  be 
submitted  either  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial 
settlement ;  and  they  further  agree  that  they 
will  not  declare  war  one  upon  the  other,  nor 
invade  the  territory  of  the  other,  nor  com- 
mence hostilities,  nor  concentrate  their  forces 
during  the  periods  provided  in  this  conven- 
tion for  the  application  of  the  peaceful  meth- 
ods of  settlement,  save  in  the  one  case  of 
necessity  for  national  defense  against  an  act 
of  aggression. 

Abticle  II. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  convention  shall 
prejudice  the  right  of  a  nation  involved  in 
an  international  controversy  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute directly  with  its  adversary,  either 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels,  and 
whether  with  or  without  the  good  offices  and 
mediation  of  another  government,  or  through 
special  commissioners  or  representatives  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  or  in  any  other 
manner  it  may  adopt  for  reaching  a  settle- 
ment. Nothing  contained  in  this  convention 
shall  be  construed  as  imposing  any  obliga- 
tion upon  any  nation  engaged  in  a  controversy 


to  proceed  by  any  one  of  the  three  stipulated 
processes,  with  the  one  exception  stated  in 
the  preceding  article  that  if  conciliation  fails 
recourse  shall  be  had  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  remaining  processes,  and  that,  if  the 
parties  cannot  agree  upon  the  choice  of  a 
process,  recourse  shall  be  had  to  an  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  sole  obligation  imposed  by  this  con- 
vention upon  the  high  contracting  parties  is 
that,  in  the  event  of  becoming  involved  in 
a  controversy  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  settle,  they  will  submit  it  for  final  settle- 
ment under  one  of  the  three  stipulated 
methods,  being  free  to  choose  whichever 
method  Is,  in  their  judgment,  best  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  case,  or  to  an  arbitration 
tribunal  If  they  cannot  agree  upon  one  of 
the  three  methods,  with  the  further  obligation 
to  refrain  from  hostilities  or  acts  tending 
toward  hostilities  during  the  application  of 
the  chosen  procedure. 

Abticle  III 

If  two  nations  parties  to  a  controversy  elect 
to  apply  the  method  of  conciliation,  they  shall 
at  once  establish  a  Conciliation  Commission, 
composed  of  two  members  appointed  by  each 
of  the  contesting  States,  and  a  president 
agreed  upon  by  the  four  members,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  agreement,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration.  If  more  than  two  nations 
are  involved  in  the  dispute,  each  additional 
nation  may  name  two  members,  provided, 
however,  that  two  or  more  nations  making 
common  cause  may  name  only  two  members, 
to  be  appointed  jointly  by  them.  The  parties 
may  also  appoint  special  agents  on  the  com- 
mission. 

The  task  of  the  Conciliation  Commission 
shall  be  to  further  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  by  an  impartial  and  conscientious 
examination  of  the  facts  and  by  the  formu- 
lation  of  proposals  for   settlement. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  give 
the  commission  all  possible  assistance  in  its 
work  and,  in  particular,  to  employ  all  the 
means  placed  at  their  disposal  by  their  do- 
mestic legislation  to  enable  the  commission 
to  call  and  hear  witnesses  or  experts  within 
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their  territory  and  to  carry  out  local  investi- 
gations. 

The  commission  shall  meet  at  the  place 
designated  by  the  president,  unless  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  has  been  made.  The 
commission  shall  draw  up  rules  to  govern 
its  procedure,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  Chapter  III  of  The 
Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes 
shall  be  applied,  unless  the  commission 
unanimously  agrees  to  depart  from  these 
regulations. 

The  decisions  of  the  commission  shall  be 
reached  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  commission  shall  make  its  decision 
within  six  months  from  the  day  on  which  the 
dispute  is  submitted  to  it,  unless  the  con- 
tracting parties  agree  to  a  curtailment  or 
extension  of  this  period.  Its  report  shall  con- 
tain the  reasoned  opinion  of  the  minority 
members,  if  any  such  exist. 

The  report  of  the  commission  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  binding  award. 

The  commission  shall  fix  in  its  report  the 
time  within  which  the  parties  are  required  to 
accept  or  to  reject  its  proposals;  this  period, 
however,  may  not  exceed  three  months.  The 
commission  shall  remain  in  office  until  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  unless  its  proposals 
have  been  accepted  or  rejected  before  that 
time. 

The  high  contracting  parties  mutually 
agree  that  if  a  nation  party  to  a  controversy 
rejects  the  proposals  of  this  commission,  it 
shall  state,  in  its  notice  of  rejection,  under 
which  of  the  two  other  methods  hereinafter 
prescribed  it  elects  to  proceed  for  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

Article  IV 

If  two  or  more  nations  that  are  parties  to 
a  controversy  elect  to  follow  the  method  of 
arbitration,  the  dispute  shall  be  at  once  re- 
ferred to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  parties 
may,  if  they  prefer,  create  a  separate  arbi- 
tral tribunal  for  the  dispute.  In  either  case 
the  regulations  laid  down  in  Chapter  III  of 
The  Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907, 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  shall  be  applied,  and  in  either  case 
the  award  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  parties. 


In  each  individual  case  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  before  appealing  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration,  shall  conclude  a 
special  agreement,  approved  in  the  manner 
established  by  the  constitutional  law  of  each 
government,  defining  clearly  the  matter  in 
dispute,  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the 
formation  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
for  the  several  stages  of  the  procedure. 

Article  V 

If  two  or  more  nations  that  are  parties  to 
a  controversy  elect  to  follow  the  method  of 
judicial  settlement,  the  controversy  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.  In  each  individual  case  the 
high  contracting  parties,  before  appealing  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, shall  conclude  a  special  agreement,  ap- 
proved in  the  manner  established  by  the 
constitutional  law  of  each  government,  de- 
fining clearly  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Abticle  VI 

If  two  or  more  nations  that  are  parties  to 
a  controversy  cannot  reach  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  question  involved  either  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  or  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
the  following  method  of  procedure  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  the  nations  so  involved : 

The  nations  so  concerned  shall  create  an 
arbitral  tribunal  composed  of  two  members 
appointed  by  each  of  the  contesting  States, 
and  a  president  agreed  upon  by  the  four 
members  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrative  Council  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  If  more 
than  two  States  are  involved  in  the  question, 
each  additional  nation  may  name  an  equal 
number  of  members,  provided,  however,  that 
two  or  more  States  making  common  cause 
may  name  only  two  members,  to  be  appointed 
jointly  by  them.  The  parties  may  also  ap- 
point special  agents  on  such  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree,  before 
establishing  the  arbitral  tribunal,  to  conclude 
a  special  agreement,  approved  in  the  man- 
ner established  by  the  constitutional  law 
of  each  government,  defining  clearly  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  acknowledging  the  power  of 
the  tribunal  to  render  a  binding  decision,  and 
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setting  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  ttie  forma- 
tion of  tlie  tribunal  and  for  the  several  stages 
of  its  procedure. 

The  task  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be 
to  conduct  an  impartial  and  conscientious  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  of  the  matter  under 
dispute,  and  to  reach  a  final  award  that  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  parties  concerned.  The 
high  contracting  parties  agree  to  give  the 
tribunal  all  possible  assistance  in  its  work, 
and  in  particular  to  employ  all  the  means 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  their  domestic 
legislation  to  enable  it  to  call  and  hear  wit- 
nesses or  experts  within  their  territory  and 
to  carry  out  local  investigations. 

The  tribunal  shall  meet  at  the  place 
designated  by  the  president  unless  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  has  been  made  that  is 
satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  tribunal.  The  tribunal  shall  draw 
up  rules  to  govern  its  procedure,  subject  to 
the  proviso  that  the  regulations  laid  down 
in  Chapter  III  of  The  Hague  Convention  of 
October  18,  1907,  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  shall  be  applied, 
unless  the  tribunal  unanimously  agrees  to 
depart  from  those  regulations. 

The  decision  of  the  question  under  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  reached  by  a  majority  vote.  It 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  nations  directly  con- 
cerned as  final  and  conclusive. 

The  tribunal  shall  make  its  final  decision 
upon  the  question  under  arbitration  within 
six  months  from  the  day  on  which  the 
dispute  is  submitted  to  it  unless  the  high 
contracting  parties  agree  to  a  curtailment 
or  extension  of  its  period.  Its  report  shall 
contain  the  reasoned  opinion  of  the  minority 
members,  if  any  such  exist. 

Aeticle  VII 

This  convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  respective  governments  and 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  possible. 

This  convention  shall  remain  in  force  as 
between  any  two  signatory  nations  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  the  ratification  of  the  last  of  the 
two  nations  to  ratify.  Unless  denounced  at 
least  six  months  before  the  end  of  this  period 
it  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  further  period 
of  five  years  and  similarly  thereafter. 


Sees  No  Hurt  to  Vital  Interests 

In  recommending  this  plan  the  American 
Foundation  said : 

"If  our  fundamental  premise — that  every 
dispute  is  susceptible  of  peaceful  settlement 
— is  true,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  re- 
tain the  clause  inserted  in  many  of  our 
arbitration  treaties  exempting  from  their 
operation  cases  involving  our  'vital  interest, 
national  honor  or  independence.'  If  we 
merely  agree  to  submit  each  and  every  cause 
of  dispute  to  whichever  one  of  the  peaceful 
methods  we  consider  applicable  to  it,  our 
vital  interest  will  not  suffer,  our  national 
honor  will  not  be  compromised  and  our  in- 
dependence will  not  be  lost.  On  our  funda- 
mental premise,  war  is  to  be  considered  a 
possibility  only  to  repel  aggression  or  to  be 
used,  if  need  be,  against  a  nation  that  repu- 
diates the  possible  methods  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement. 

"Moreover,  as  an  analysis  of  the  arbitra- 
tions to  which  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  a  party  shows,  the  United  States  has 
already  submitted  to  arbitration  disputes  in- 
volving sovei'eignty  over  territory,  insults 
and  injuries  to  our  citizens,  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  etc. 

"The  nations  that  signed  the  Locarno 
treaties  and  the  nations  that  have  recently 
negotiated  treaties  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes,  such  as  the  treaty 
negotiated  last  spring  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany,  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  to  insert  any  such  clause  exempt- 
ing from  the  operation  of  the  treaty  any 
kinds  of  questions  as  not  being  susceptible  of 
peaceful  settlement.  They  bound  themselves 
to  submit  all  questions  that  might  arise  be- 
tween them  to  one  or  another  of  the  specific 
methods  of  the  peaceful  settlement. 

"We  believe  that  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  demands  that  this  country 
stand  out  before  the  world  for  the  same 
principle. 

"As  matters  stand  now,  the  United  States, 
long  a  leader  in  arbitration,  has  fallen  be- 
hind the  other  great  nations  in  subscribing 
to  the  theory  that  disputes  of  whatever  char- 
acter can  be  settled  by  some  peaceful  means." 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Peace  Award  of  the  Bok  Foimda- 
tion  are :  President,  James  R.  Angell,  of 
Yale;  Major  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Edward 
W.  Bok,  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  Irving  T. 
Bush,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  former 
Ambassador  John  W.  Davis,  Haley  Fiske, 
William  H.  Johnston,  Esther  Everett  Lape, 
Major  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  William 
C.  Sproul,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  and  Clarence  Gardner. 
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Pabt  I 


Renunciation  of  War 

Renunciation  of  War  (General  Treaty  of 
Locarno,  Art.  2). — Abticle  1.  The  United 
States  of  America  and *  mutually  under- 
take that  they  will  in  no  case  attack  or  in- 
vade each  other  or  resort  to  war  against  each 
other. 

Abticle  2.  The  stipulation  in  the  above 
article  shall  not,  however,  apply  in  the  case 
of— 

Legitimate  Defense  Permitted  (Treaty  of 
Locarno,  Art.  2). —  (a)  The  exercise  of  the 
right  of  legitimate  defense,  that  is  to  say,  re- 
sistance to  a  violation  of  the  undertaking 
contained  in  the  previous  article. 

And  Defined  (Treaty  of  Locarno,  Art.  5). — 
Provided  that  the  attacked  party  shall  at 
once  offer  to  submit  the  dispute  to  peaceful 
settlement  or  to  comply  with  an  arbitral  or 
judicial  decision; 

Monroe  Doctrine. —  (&)  Action  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  pursuance  of  its 
traditional  policy  with  reference  to  the 
American  continents — 

Provided  that  the  United  States  will  use 
its  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  submission 
to  arbitration  or  conciliation  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween an  Amereican  and  a  non-American 
power. 

General  Provisions. — Article  3.  For  the 
furtherance  of  universal  peace  among  na- 
tions, the  high  contracting  parties  agree: 

That  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  a  treaty 
or  covenant  for  the  compulsory  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  other  than 
this  covenant,  each  of  them  undertakes  that 
it  will  not  aid  or  abet  the  treaty-breaking 
power.  In  the  event  that  the  treaty-breaking 
power  is  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
the  other  party  recovers  full  liberty  of  action 
with  reference  to  it. 

•  Insert  here  the  name  of  the  other  signatory. 
The  draft  treaty  Is  drawn  with  especial  reference 
to  those  powers  which  are  signatories  to  the  Gen- 
eral Treaty  of  Locarno,  but  is  also  capable  of  ex- 
tension to  other  powers.  The  text  of  the  stipula- 
tion providing  for  the  renunciation  of  war  is  liter- 
ally that  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  ;  with  this  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  as  worlsied  out  historically  in 
relation  to  non-European  powers,  is  stated  in 
parallel  terms. 


The  measures  to  be  taken  in  this  regard 
shall  be  determined  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  the  action  of  its  own 
government,  in  the  case  of  *  in  accord- 
ance with  its  existing  treaty  obligations. 

Codification  of  International  Law. — Arti- 
cle 4.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  accepted 
rules  of  law  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  the 
high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they  will 
undertake  to  further  a  progressive  codifica- 
tion of  international  law  based  upon  the  re- 
nunciation of  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy, 
as  set  forth  in  this  treaty. 

Disarmament. — Article  5.  In  view  of  the 
greater  degree  of  security  provided  by  this 
treaty,  the  high  contracting  parties  under- 
take to  co-operate  with  one  another  in 
furthering  the  progressive  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, and  to  that  end  to  study  the  appro- 
priate ways  and  means  in  international  con- 
ferences on  disarmament  which  shall  meet  at 
regular  intervals. 

Part  II 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation 

Article  6.  The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  to  submit  disputes  arising  between 
them  to  arbitration  or  conciliation,  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  articles  of  this  treaty, 

Provided  that  the  dispute  does  not  concern 
a  matter  which  under  international  law  is 
solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  the  high  contracting  parties; 

Nevertheless  in  every  case  the  provisions 
of  Part  I  shall  apply. 

Arbitration 

(Adapted  from  the  existing  Arbitration 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  France,  expiring  February  27, 
1928 ;  the  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
will  expire  June  4,  1928;  that  with  Japan 
August  24.) 

Article  7.  t  Differences  which  may  arise 
of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties  existing  between  the  two 
contracting   parties,   and   which   it   may   not 


t  The  text  is  identical  with  that  of  the  existing 
treaty,  except  for  the  possible  reference  to  the 
Court  of  International  Justice  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  inserted  text  is 
given  in  italics. 
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have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  or  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  established  at  The 
Hague,  provided,  nevertheless,  that  they  do 
not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  independ- 
ence, or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting 
States,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of 
third  parties. 

Article  8.  In  each  invididual  case  the  high 
contracting  parties,  before  appealing  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  or  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
shall  conclude  a  special  agreement  defining 
clearly  the  matter  in  dispute.  If  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration, the  special  agreement  shall  also  de- 
fine the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitra- 
tors and  the  periods  to  be  fixed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ai'bitral  tribunal  and  the  several 
stages  of  the  procedure. 

It  is  understood  that  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  such  special  agreements  will  be 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Conciliation 

(Adapted  from  the  (Bryan)  Treaty  between 

the  United  States  of  America  and for 

the  Advancement  of  General  Peace:  Arti- 
cles 1,  2,  3,  4,  5.) 

Article  9.**  Subject  to  the  conditions  of 
Article  6,  any  disputes  arising  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 


**  The  text  of  this  section  follows  literally  that 
of  the  Bryan  treaties  except  where  indicated  by 
italics.  Four  changes  have  been  made:  (1)  The 
Bryan  treaties  covered  "any  disputes  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be"  ;  this  section  applies  only  to 
those  which  lie  within  the  field  of  domestic  law. 
(2)  The  Bryan  treaties  provided  only  for  inquiry 
as  to  the  facts ;  this  section  provides  for  "recom- 
mendations for  settlement,"  which  may  enable  the 
parties  to  adjust  their  difficulties  but  do  not  bind 
them  to  do  so.  (3)  In  the  last  article  of  the  sec- 
tion the  Bryan  treaties  allowed  the  parties  to  re- 
cover full  liberty  of  action,  but  here  (under  Article 
13)  the  provisions  of  Part  I  still  apply,  so  that 
they  do  not  recover  liberty  to  go  to  war.  They 
may  not  agree  as  to  the  settlement,  but  in  that  case 
they  simply  leave  matters  unsettled  awaiting  some 
more  favorable  basis  of  future  agreement.  (4)  The 
provision  in  the  second  section  of  Article  I  of  the 
Bryan  treaties,  that  neither  party  "shall  resort  to 
any  act  of  force"  during  the  period  of  investiga- 
tion, has  been  here  transferred  to  a  separate  arti- 
cle (Art.  14),  so  as  to  apply  as  well  to  arbitration 
procedure. 


and  the  Government  of  *   of  whatever 

nature  they  may  be,  shall,  when  ordinary 
diplomatic  proceedings  have  failed  and  the 
high  contracting  parties  do  not  have  re- 
course to  arbitration,  be  submitted  for  in- 
vestigation and  report  and  recommendations 
for  settlement  to  a  Permanent  International 
Conciliation  Commission  constituted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  following  article. 

Article  10.  The  International  Conciliation 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  as  follows:  Each  government 
shall  designate  two  members,  only  one  of 
whom  shall  be  of  its  own  nationality ;  the 
fifth  member  shall  be  designated  by  common 
consent  and  shall  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
nationalities  already  represented  on  the  com- 
mission ;  he  shall  perform  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent. 

In  case  the  two  governments  should  be  un- 
able to  agree  on  the  choice  of  the  fifth  com- 
missioner, the  other  four  shall  be  called  upon 
to  designate  him,  and  failing  an  understand- 
ing between  them,  the  provisions  of  Article 
45  of  The  Hague  Convention  of  1907  shall  be 
applied. 

The  commission  shall  be  organized  within 
six  months  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  the  present  convention. 

The  members  shall  be  appointed  for  one 
year  and  their  appointment  may  be  renewed. 
They  shall  remain  in  office  until  superseded 
or  reappointed,  or  until  the  work  on  which 
they  are  engaged  at  the  time  their  office  ex- 
pires is  completed. 

Any  vacancies  which  may  arise  (from 
death,  resignation,  or  cases  of  physical  or 
moral  incapacity)  shall  be  filled  within  the 
shortest  possible  period  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowed for  the  original  appointment. 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall,  before 
designating  the  commissioners,  reach  an  un- 
derstanding in  regard  to  their  compensation. 
They  shall  bear  by  halves  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  meeting  of  the  commission. 

Article  11.  In  case  a  dispute  should  arise 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  which  is 
not  settled  by  the  ordinary  methods,  each 
party  shall  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  In- 
vestigation thereof  be  entrusted  to  the  Inter- 
national Commission  charged  with  making  a 
report.    Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  president 

♦  Insert  here  the  name  of  the  other  signatory. 
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of  the  International  Commission,  who  shall 
at  once  communicate  with  his  colleagues. 

In  the  same  case  the  president  may,  after 
consulting  his  colleagues  and  upon  receiving 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  commission,  offer  the  services  of  the  latter 
to  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  Accept- 
ance of  that  offer  declared  by  one  of  the  two 
governments  shall  be  sutficient  to  give  juris- 
diction of  the  case  to  the  commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

The  place  of  meeting  shall  be  determined 
by  the  commission  itself. 

Article  12.  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  have  a  right,  each  on  its  own  part, 
to  state  to  the  president  of  the  commission 
what  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  controversy. 
No  difference  in  these  statements  which  shall 
be  furnished  by  way  of  suggestion  shall  ar- 
rest the  action  of  the  commission. 

In  case  the  cause  of  the  dispute  should 
consist  of  certain  acts  already  committed  or 
about  to  be  committed,  the  Commission  shall 
as  soon  as  possible  indicate  what  measures 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  each  party  ought,  in 
its  opinion,  to  be  taken  provisionally  and 
pending  the  delivery  of  its  report. 

Article  13.  As  regards  the  procedure  which 
it  is  to  follow,  the  commission  shall  as  far 
as  possible  be  guided  by  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  Articles  10  to  34  and  Article  36  of 
Convention  1  of  The  Hague  of  1907.  § 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  afford 
the  commission  all  means  and  all  necessary 
facilities  for  its  investigation  and  report. 

The  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  one  year  from  the  date  on 
which  it  has  taken  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
unless  the  high  contracting  parties  should 
agree  to  set  a  different  period. 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission  and  the 
terms  of  its  report  shall  be  adopted  by  a 
majority.  The  report,  signed  only  by  the 
president,  acting  by  virture  of  his  office,  shall 
be  transmitted  by  him  to  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 


§  There  is  a  slight  change  here  from  the  Bryan 
treaties.  In  the  Bryan  treaties  the  reference  is  to 
Articles  9-36.  This  has  been  changed  so  as  to  ex- 
clude Articles  9  and  35  of  The  Hague  Convention, 
which  limited  the  scope  of  the  commission  to  fact- 
finding, so  that  these  two  articles  were  not  appli- 
cable to  a  conciliation  commission  with  power  to 
recommend  terms  of  settlement. 


Subject  to  the  proviaions  of  Part  I,  the 
high  contracting  parties  reserve  full  liberty 
as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  the  report  and 
recommendations  for  settlement  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Interim  Measures^ 
(Adapted  from  the  Bryan  Treaty,  Art.  1,  Sec. 
2,   and  the  Locarno  Arbitration  Treaties, 
Art.  19.) 

Article  14.  During  the  procedure  of  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  or  judicial  procedure, 
the  high  contracting  parties  agree — 

(a)  Not  to  resort  with  respect  to  each 
other  to  any  act  of  force,  and  in  general  to 
abstain  from  any  sort  of  action  whatsoever 
which  may  aggravate  or  extend  the  dispute. 

(&)  To  abstain  from  all  measures  likely  to 
have  a  repercussion  prejudicial  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decision  or  to  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  Conciliation  Commission  or 
court. 

Part  III 

Ratification 

(Adapted  from  the  (Bryan)  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  France, 
for  the  Advancement  of  General  Peace, 
Article  6.) 

Article  15.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 

*  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 

laws  of * 

It  shall  go  in  force  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  and  shall  remain  in 
force  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
twelve  months  after  either  party  shall  have 
notified  the  other  of  the  intention  to  term- 
inate it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  treaty  and 
have  affixed  thereunto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  this  —  day  of ,  the 

year  nineteen  hundred  and  — . 


t  The  provision  of  the  Bryan  treaties  preventing 
measures  of  force  during  the  period  of  investiga- 
tion is  here  extended  to  apply  to  the  cases  of 
arbitration  or  judicial  procedure,  using  the  text  of 
the  Locarno  treaties  literally. 

*  Insert  here  the  name  of  the  other  signatory. 
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THE     INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC   CONFERENCE 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  clos- 
ing speech  delivered  by  M.  Theunis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Economic  Confer- 
ence, on  May  23,  1927.) 

The  deliberations  of  this  conference  have 
now  come  to  and  end,  and  it  remains  for  me, 
in  this  concluding  speech,  to  review  the 
achievement  of  the  last  three  weeks  and  at- 
tempt to  indicate  the  stage  we  have  reached 
in  dealing  with  the  vast  and  complex  prob- 
lems which  we  were  asked  to  discuss.  I  say 
the  stage  we  have  reached,  for  at  the  out- 
set I  think  it  well  to  recall,  as  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  did  in  its  report,  that  the 
"Economic  Conference  must  be  regarded  not 
as  an  isolated  event,  but  as  a  stage  in  the 
continuous  work  of  international  collabora- 
tion in  the  economic  sphere  which  had  begun 
before  the  project  of  a  general  conference 
was  launched  and  will  continue  when  the 
conference  itself  is  over." 

Documentation  of  exceptional  value  has 
been  collected  during  a  period  of  useful 
preparation  extending  over  more  than  a  year. 
Its  value,  due  to  its  greatfulness  and  its 
accuracy,  has  been  heightened  by  the  un- 
doubted authority  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sons responsible  for  it,  and  the  official  or 
nonofflcial  bodies,  such  as  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  rendered  valu- 
able assistance. 

We  have  again  been  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing this  assistance,  which  has  proved  as  use- 
ful as  in  the  previous  case.  The  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  other  bodies  have  by 
their  preparatory  investigations  supplied  us 
with  the  most  valuable  and  practical  assist- 
ance in  our  discussions. 

The  conference  has  been  no  less  notable 
in  its  composition:  194  members,  attended 
by  157  experts,  drawn  from  50  countries,  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  including  not  only 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  League, 
but  nonmembers,  have  agreed  upon  a  body 


of  far-reaching  recommendations  and  resolu- 
tions. You  have  been  chosen,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, by  governments  for  your  special 
competence,  covering  every  area  of  human 
activity,  though  you  are  not  spokesmen  of 
official  policy;  and  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  conference  is  that  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible, though  not  official ;  expert,  but  not 
academic.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  resolu- 
tions unanimously  voted  by  a  membership  so 
widely  representative,  both  in  qualifications 
and  in  nationality,  must  profoundly  influ- 
ence the  future  economic  policy  of  the  world. 
After  three  weeks  of  assiduous  study  and 
full  discussion,  we  must  interrogate  our  con- 
science and  ask  ourselves,  before  public  opin- 
ion, whether  we  have  accomplished  the  task 
assigned  to  us.  I  think,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  you 
have  performed  serious,  thorough,  and  last- 
ing work,  going  far  beyond  the  hopes  which 
you  cherished  when  commencing  your  labors. 
All  who  have  followed  your  work  with 
interest  throughout  the  world — and  they  are 
many — all  those  who  have  realized  even  to 
some  slight  extent  the  serious  difficulties  and 
complication  with  which  you  were  faced, 
will  welcome  the  results  obtained  and  will 
congratulate  you  on  the  conscientiousness 
with  which  you  have  labored  and  the  prac- 
tical spirit  which  has  constantly  inspired 
you. 

There  was  indeed  a  danger — and  we  can 
admit  it,  now  that  we  are  approaching  the 
close  of  the  first  stage  of  our  work — that 
the  bold  initiative  of  the  League  of  Nations 
might,  as  a  result  of  the  very  conception  of 
which  it  was  the  outcome,  involve  special 
difficulties. 

Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  be  able  to 
clear  a  way  through  the  thicket  and  chaos 
of  the  problems  which  hindered  the  advance 
of  the  nations  on  the  way  to  progress,  but 
the  views  and  the  desires  of  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  main  interests  and  of  all 
the  great  movements  acting  upon  it  had  also 
to  be  brought  into  harmony. 

Notwithstanding  the  effort  at  impartiality 
and  the  desire  for  conciliation  actuating  the 
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representatives  assembled  at  Geneva,  there 
seemed  reason  to  fear  that  as  a  result  of  the 
very  fact  of  their  diversity  of  origin  and 
of  qualifications,  friction,  and  opposition, 
possibly  violent  and  unpleasant,  might  occur. 

The  danger  of  confusion  and  of  contro- 
versies, which  many  pessimists  considered 
practically  certain,  has,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erous effort  at  rapprochement,  not  only  been 
avoided,  but  actually  eliminated.  And  there- 
fore, following  upon  the  appeal  for  solidarity 
which  I  ventured  to  make  to  you  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  con- 
gratulate you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Producers,  employers  and  workers,  farm- 
ers, traders,  financiers,  economists  and  con- 
sumers— you  have,  without  neglecting  the 
interests  which  you  represent  and  which  you 
have  to  defend,  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  all  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity, working,  toiling,  suffering,  and  di- 
recting our  efforts  to  a  common  end. 

In  these  circumstances  each  of  the  various 
committees  constituted  in  itself  a  true  inter- 
national conference.  All  of  them  carried  out 
a  thorough  examination  of  various  problems, 
and  their  conclusions,  even  taken  separately, 
are  of  high  value,  determining  in  the  first 
place  the  main  causes  of  the  evils  from 
which  the  world  is  suffering,  and,  secondly, 
indicating  remedies  which  may  be  applied 
and  which  can  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

By  means  of  their  public  discussions,  the 
reports  submitted  to  them  and  the  commit- 
tees which  they  set  up  for  special  problems, 
the  three  main  committees  of  the  conference 
have  performed  work  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, each  part  of  which  will  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  rest  and  facilitate  its  com- 
prehension. 

If  I  had  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  conference,  I 
could  not  do  better  than  quote  a  sentence 
from  the  report  of  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion: 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  questions 
raised,  the  diversity  of  theories,  and  the 
legitimate  national  sentiments  of  all  those 
who  took  part  in  the  discussions,  one  im- 
portant and  extremely  encouraging  fact  has 
emerged,  and,  having  emerged,  has  become 
increasingly  manifest  as  the  work  has  ad- 
vanced. This  fact  is  the  unanimous  desire 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  to  make 
sure  that  this  conference  shall,  in  some  way, 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  during 
which  international  commerce  will  succes- 
sively overcome  all  obstacles  in  its  path  that 


unduly  hamper  it,  and  resume  that  general 
upward  movement,  which  is  at  once  a  sign 
of  the  world's  economic  health  and  the  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization." 

I  would  make  one  other  prefatory  remark 
before  I  turn  to  the  resolutions. 

The  conference,  as  a  world  conference 
composed  of  those  who  represent  different 
interests  and  policies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  has  considered  economic  problems  in 
their  international  aspects  and  adopted  an 
international  point  of  view.  It  has  recog- 
nized the  importance,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  decisive  importance,  of  national  con- 
siderations, some  of  which  are  political  and 
social  rather  than  economic  in  character; 
and  it  has  recognized  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  policies  and  systems 
determined  in  every  feature  by  the  sole  cri- 
terion of  what  would  give  the  maximum 
prosperity  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  Some 
countries  will  decide  to  assure  the  manu- 
facture in  their  own  territory  of  certain 
articles,  whether  or  not  the  purely  economic 
result,  for  the  world  as  a  whole  or  for  the 
country  in  question,  of  importation  from 
abroad  would  have  been  preferable ;  but,  as 
their  starting  point  and  angle  of  approach 
to  the  different  problems,  the  conference,  as 
an  international  conference,  has  felt  bound  to 
assume  that  international  trade  is  itself  to 
be  desired ;  that  the  greater  the  range  of  ex- 
change of  different  products  between  those 
who  by  their  resources  and  capacities  are 
best  fitted  to  produce  them,  the  greater  is 
the  general  economic  advantage;  that  inter- 
national exchange  of  products  best  and  most 
economically  produced  in  different  countries 
should  therefore  be  regarded  as  normal ;  and 
that  the  exchange  of  products  and  services 
between  persons,  either  of  the  same  country 
or  of  different  countries,  is  normally  to  the 
advantage  of  both  parties. 

There  are  practical  limitations  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  in  policy.  But 
that  international  trade  is  normally  and 
properly  not  a  matter  of  victory  and  defeat, 
or  profit  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
but  of  mutual  benefit,  has  necessarily  been 
the  basis  of  this  international  conference. 

With  this  preface,  let  me  review  our  reso- 
lutions, following  the  order  of  the  agenda. 

The  first  part  covers  a  general  review  of 
the  world  economic  position.  We  have  first 
had  written  reports  from  24  nations,  describ- 
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tng  the  principal  features  and  problems  as 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  respective 
countries;  and  these  have  been  supplemented 
by  further  similar  accounts  in  the  speeches 
of  the  conference.  We  have  next,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  our  report,  given  a  general 
picture  of  the  present  economic  situation  as 
it  emerges  from  the  documentation.  Lastly, 
on  this  part  of  the  agenda,  we  have  passed 
an  important  resolution  stating  our  unani- 
mous conviction  that  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  depends  largely  upon  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  economic  policies  of  na- 
tions are  formed  and  executed;  that  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  all  countries 
should  constantly  take  counsel  together  as  to 
this  aspect  of  the  economic  problem ;  and 
that  we  should  look  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  recognized  body  of  principles  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  economic  difficulties 
which  cause  friction  and  misunderstanding. 
The  object  of  the  conference,  as  the  original 
Assembly  resolution  made  clear,  was  a  two- 
fold one.  It  has  been  concerned  not  only 
with  the  prosperity,  but  with  the  peace,  of 
the  world.  This  has  been  not  only  a  special 
item  on  the  agenda,  but  a  point  of  view 
which  the  Assembly  wished  should  be  borne 
in  mind  throughout  the  discussion  of  par- 
ticular problems.  Economic  conflicts  and 
divergence  of  economic  interest  are  perhaps 
the  most  serious  and  the  most  permanent  of 
all  the  dangers  which  are  likely  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world.  No  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  can 
be  relied  upon  to  maintain  peace  if  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  world  so  develop  as  to 
create  not  only  deep  divergencies  of  eco- 
nomic interest  between  different  masses  of 
the  world's  population,  but  a  sense  of  in- 
tolerable injury  and  injustice.  No  task  is 
more  urgent  or  more  vital  than  that  of  se- 
curing agreement  on  certain  principles  of 
policy  which  are  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  future  peace;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
question  which,  in  comparison  with  its  in- 
trinsic importance,  has  had  so  little  careful 
and  collective  deliberation.  No  single  con- 
ference can  do  more  than  make  a  first  be- 
ginning in  such  a  task,  but  the  ultimate  re- 
sults are  incalculable. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the 
agenda,  which  was  divided  into  three  main 
chapters :  "Commerce,"  "Industry,"  and 
"Agriculture,"  each  of  which  has  been  dealt 
with  by  a  special  commission,  whose  reports 


and  resolutions  have  been  approved  by  the 
whole  conference. 

Commerce 

The  fundamental  idea  on  which  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  was  based, 
and  which  has  appeared  with  increasing 
force  in  the  course  of  the  discussions,  is  the 
necessity  of  restoring  greater  freedom  to  a 
world  hitherto  hampered  by  many  obstacles 
due  to  the  war  and  its  consequences  and  to 
erroneous  economic  ideas.  At  the  same  time 
the  feeling  has  appeared  of  the  close  inter- 
dependence of  nations  in  this  sphere  and  the 
importance  of  the  reactions  which  measures 
taken  by  the  various  countries  exert  on  the 
policy  of  the  other  countries. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  commerce,  the  con- 
ference first  makes  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, under  the  general  heading  "Liberty 
of  Trading,"  an  expression  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  "free  trade,"  but  embracing  all 
measures  calculated  to  liberate  international 
commerce  from  artificial  restrictions  and  ob- 
structions. Under  this  heading  the  confer- 
ence expresses  the  hope  that  the  diplomatic 
conference  convened  at  Geneva  for  November 
next  by  the  League  of  Nations  might  result 
in  the  real  removal  of  import  and  export 
prohibitions  and  restrictions.  It  condemns 
the  granting  of  special  immunities  and  priv- 
ileges to  state-controlled  undertakings  which 
enable  them  to  compete  unfairly  with  private 
enterprises  and  commends  and  encourages 
the  action  now  being  taken  by  the  Economic 
Committee  for  the  removal  of  many  imi)edi- 
ments  to  international  trade.  Lastly,  the 
conference  recommends  the  preparation  of  a 
convention  on  economic  and  fiscal  treatment 
of  foreigners  and  foreign  enterprises,  for 
which  valuable  information  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  report  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  question 
of  customs  tariffs,  distinguishing  between 
their  form  and  their  substance — i.  e.,  the 
actual  amount  of  the  import  duties.  As  re- 
gards the  question  of  form,  the  conference 
unanimously  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
simplifying  customs  tariffs  as  far  as  possible, 
creating  a  systematic  customs  nomenclature, 
the  use  of  which  would  in  due  course  be 
regularized  by  international  conventions, 
stabilizing  customs  tariffs,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing a   disturbing  factor   especially  harmful 
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to  industry  and  commerce,  and  finally  In- 
suring the  utmost  fairness  in  the  application 
of  the  duties. 

The  main  object  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  naturally  been  the  question  of 
customs  tariff  levels,  which  is  closely  bound 
up  with  that  of  commercial  treaties. 

The  essential  conclusion  which  has  been 
arrived  at  from  the  discussion  in  this  field  is 
that  the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the 
growth  in  customs  tariffs,  and  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  the  movement  by  an  effort  made 
along  the  three  following  lines:  Firstly,  in- 
dividual action  by  the  various  States  with 
regard  to  their  own  tariffs ;  secondly,  6i- 
Mteral  action  through  the  conclusion  of  suit- 
able commercial  treaties;  thirdly,  collective 
action,  by  means  of  an  inquiry  undertaken 
by  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
extension  of  international  trade  on  an 
equitable  basis  by  removing  or  lowering  the 
barriers  to  international  exchange  set  up  by 
excessive  customs  tariffs. 

A  fact  that  may  be  taken  as  marking  a 
considerable  step  in  the  evolution  of  ideas  in 
customs  tariffs  is  that  this  question,  not- 
withstanding its  fundamental  Importance  in 
the  economy  of  each  State,  has  now  come 
to  be  considered  as  no  longer  being  ex- 
clusively within  the  domain  of  national 
sovereignty,  but  as  falling  within  the  scope 
of  problems  for  which  parallel  or  concerted 
action  among  the  different  nations  is  possible 
and  desirable.  Each  nation  will  then  know 
that  the  concession  it  is  asked  to  make  will 
be  balanced  by  corresponding  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  other  nations.  As  the  report 
of  the  committee  states,  each  country  will 
then  be  able  to  give  its  attention  to  the  pro- 
posed measures,  not  merely  in  view  of  its 
own  individual  position,  but  also  because  it 
Is  interested  in  the  success  of  the  general 
plan  laid  down  by  the  conference. 

Round  the  central  idea  of  the  dimunition 
of  customs  charges  are  grouped  other  ques- 
tions which  support  it  and  tend  to  hasten  its 
realization  and  render  it  more  complete. 

Thus  the  conference  next  condemns  the 
practice  of  penalizing  imported  goods  by 
means  of  differential  internal  taxes,  and  de- 
clares that,  as  the  free  movement  of  raw 
materials  is  essential  for  a  healthy  develop- 
ment of  world  trade,  export  taxes  should  be 
as  low  as  fiscal  requirements  and  exceptional 
and  compelling  circumstances  permit  and 
should  in  any  case  not  be  discriminatory. 


Finally,  the  conference,  having  in  mind 
the  need  of  restoring  the  system  of  long-term 
commercial  treaties  and  recognizing  that  any 
such  system  must  be  built  up  on  the  mutual 
grant  of  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  recommends  that  this  important 
conception  should  be  given  the  widest  and 
most  liberal  interpretation. 

The  Economic  Organization  of  the  League 
should  examine  the  possibility  of  securing 
a  standard  form  of  commercial  treaty  and 
uniform  principles  as  to  the  interpretation 
and  scope  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 

Lastly,  the  conference  recommends  States 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  providing  in 
their  commercial  treaties  for  the  decision  of 
disputed  questions  of  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication by  arbitration  or  by  a  reference 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

There  are  certain  indirect  means  of  pro- 
tecting national  trade  and  national  naviga- 
tion. Although  they  exercise  on  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  a  less  immediate  influence 
than  the  fundamental  problems  specified  just 
now,  questions  such  as  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies, dumping  and  discrimination  imposed 
under  the  transport  regime,  merited  the  at- 
tention of  the  conference.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  on  this  subject  a  num- 
ber of  texts  which,  without  always  indicating 
definite  solutions — a  very  difficult  matter, 
owing  to  the  wide  variety  of  opinions  held — 
have,  however,  the  advantage  of  enlightening 
public  opinion  as  to  the  true  nature  and  in- 
evitable consequences  of  the  practices  in 
question. 

Industry 

In  the  report  dealing  with  industry,  the 
conference  begins  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  in- 
dustries of  principal  international  impor- 
tance are  at  present  faced  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  conference  took  as  its  central  problem 
the  question  of  how  costs  could  be  reduced 
without  injury  to  the  consumer  or  the 
worker.  With  this  object,  it  considered  (1) 
"rationalization"  in  its  various  aspects,  and 
in  this  connection  (2)  international  indus- 
trial agreements,  and  (3)  the  collection  and 
exchange  of  information. 

The  report  enumerates  in  detail  the  aims 
of  rationalization  and  declares  that  it  must 
be  applied  with  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
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legitimate  interest  of  the  workers.  It  there- 
fore recommends  that  governments,  public 
institutions,  trade  organizations,  and  public 
opinion,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  encourage 
producers  to  promote  the  investigation  of 
the  best  methods  and  results  of  rationaliza- 
tion and  scientific  management,  and  stand- 
ardization, not  neglecting  the  smaller  under- 
takings and  giving  special  attention  to  meas- 
ures calculated  to  promote  social  welfare. 

The  report  then  turns  to  the  question  of 
industrial  agreements,  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted close  attention  and  on  which  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  conference  revealed  a  certain 
conflict  of  views.  The  conference  has  laid 
down  no  conclusion  of  principle  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  recognizes  the  growth  of  agreements 
as  a  development  which  may  be  either  good 
or  bad,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  constituted  and  operated  and  the  meas- 
ure in  which  their  directors  are  actuated  by 
a  sense  of  the  general  interest.  Agreements 
cannot  by  themselves  be  regarded  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  present  causes  of  economic 
trouble;  but  within  limits  they  may  serve 
to  improve  the  organization  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  production.  By  checking  uneconomic 
competition  and  diminishing  industrial  fluc- 
tuations, they  may  make  employment  more 
stable  while  benefiting  the  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  agreements  may  Involve  dan- 
ger if  they  encourage  monopolistic  tendencies 
and  unsound  business  methods. 

The  conference  therefore  lays  it  down  that 
agreements  ought  not  to  lead  to  an  artificial 
rise  of  prices,  and  that  they  should  not  re- 
strict the  supply  to  any  particular  country 
of  raw  materials  or  basic  products,  or  with- 
out just  cause  create  unequal  conditions  be- 
tween the  finishing  industries  of  consuming 
and  producing  countries  or  other  countries 
similarly  placed ;  nor  should  they  stereotj  pe 
the  present  position  of  production  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  industries. 

No  special  system  of  supervision  over 
agi*eements  is  recommended,  and  govern- 
ments which  adopt  measures  regulating 
agreements  within  their  country  are  advised 
not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  bene- 
fits which  such  agreements  might  secure. 
While  the  divergencies  between  the  national 
measures  of  supervision  offer  an  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  an  international  system, 
the  conference  considers  that  publicity  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  abuses  and  recommends  that 


the  League  of  Nations  should  follow  closely 
the  operations  and  effects  of  international 
agreements  and  should  coUect  and  publish 
such  relevant  data  as  are  of  general  interest. 

Lastly,  the  conference  lays  special  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  the  systematic 
collection  of  accurate  information,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  of  the  public.  Accurate  statistics 
should  be  obtained,  both  for  the  basic  world 
industries  and  also  for  the  chief  industries 
of  each  country,  so  as  to  render  possible  the 
compilation  of  quantitative  indices  of  indus- 
trial production. 

The  Economic  Organization  of  the  League 
of  Nations  should  endeavor  to  promote  inter- 
national agreements  with  regard  to  the 
terms,  methods,  and  scope  of  industrial  sta- 
tistics employed,  and  should  collate  the  in- 
formation provided  as  to  raw  materials,  pro- 
duction, etc.,  the  International  Labor  Ofllce 
dealing  with  wages,  hours,  employment,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Organization 
should  arrange  for  the  compilation  of  general 
reports,  special  studies,  and  reviews  bearing 
on  industrial  development,  raw  materials, 
and  changes  in  production  and  trade. 

For  the  first  time,  at  this  conference  agri- 
culture has  been  represented  side  by  side 
with  commerce  and  industry  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  take  its  place  in  a  general  review 
of  the  economic  situation  of  the  world. 
From  the  documents  available  at  the  confer- 
ence, it  is  evident  that  the  dislocation  of  the 
prices  of  agricultural  in  relation  to  those  of 
manufactured  products  is  causing  a  wide- 
spread depression  in  agriculture,  which,  if 
some  improvement  is  not  achieved,  may  re- 
sult in  a  diminution  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of 
the  agricultural  discussion  is  the  realization 
of  the  essential  interdependence  of  agricul- 
tiire,  industry,  and  commerce;  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  report  "it  would  be  vain  to 
hope  that  one  could  enjoy  lasting  prosperity 
independently  of  the  others." 

The  conference  considers  that  the  first 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
must  be  taken  by  agriculturists  themselves — 
by  the  general  adoption  of  better  technical 
methods,  more  scientific  organization,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  international  campaign  dis- 
eases of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  co-opera- 
tion and  the  organization  of  credit  institu- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  co-operative  move- 
ment,  the   conference   desires   to   emphasize 
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the  Importance  of  direct  relations  between 
producers'  and  consumers'  associations. 

The  credit  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agri- 
culture, still  so  acutely  felt  in  many  coun- 
tries can  only  be  surmounted  by  organizing 
national  credit  institutions  where  they  do  not 
yet  exist  or  developing  already  existing  in- 
stitutions with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
the  public  authorities.  The  study  of  the 
question  whether  an  international  organiza- 
tion capable  of  increasing  the  resources 
available  for  agricultural  credits  is  or  is  not 
a  practical  proposition  is  recommended. 

In  some  of  the  measures  mentioned  above, 
private  endeavor  must  be  supplemented  by 
government  action.  With  regard  to  legisla- 
tive measures,  the  conference  recommends 
the  extension  of  social  legislation  to  the 
agricultural  population,  it  being  understood 
that  special  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  rural  conditions  would  be  necessary. 

In  agreement  with  the  principles  stated  in 
the  review  of  commercial  conditions,  the  con- 
ference lays  stress  on  the  desirability  of  re- 
moving hindrances  to  the  free  flow  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  so  far  as  their  removal 
does  not  endanger  the  vital  interests  of  the 
various  countries  or  their  workers.  Where 
a  minimum  of  protection  is  necessary,  care 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  an  equitable 
balance  between  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  not  to  stifle  the  one  to  the  advantage  of 
the  other. 

The  conference  further  recommends  the 
development  of  agricultural  statistics,  par- 
ticularly on  the  basis  of  an  exact  system  of 
farm  accounting  and  with  regard  to  live 
stock  and  animal  products;  also,  that  a  gen- 
eral inquiry  be  made  into  the  present  situa- 
tion and  the  possibilities  of  developing  agri- 
culture, particular  attention  being  given  to 
the  development  of  agriculture  among  the 
indigenous  populations  in  colonies. 

A  special  study  should  be  made  of  the  re- 
sources and  the  exploitation  of  forests  in  re- 
lation to  the  need  for  obtaining  the  regular 
supplies  essential  to  industry. 

In  view  of  the  interdependence  of  agri- 
culture on  the  one  hand  and  industry  and 
commerce  on  the  other,  the  conference  re- 
quests the  League  of  Nations  to  insure  that, 
in  the  organization  already  existing  or  to  be 
formed  for  the  study  of  economic  questions, 
agricultural  interests  shall  be  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  economic  and  social  im- 
portance. 


General  Questions 

Lastly,  the  conference  has  passed  several 
resolutions  on  subjects  not  falling  under  spe- 
cial chapters  on  the  agenda  or  dealt  with  by 
the  three  commissions. 

This  conference  has  again,  as  the  Brussels 
Conference  did  in  1920,  called  attention  to 
the  heavy  burden  of  armaments  expenditure, 
entailing  heavy  taxation,  which  reacts  upon 
the  whole  economic  life  of  the  different 
States  and  lowers  their  standard  of  living, 
and  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
efforts  to  secure  limitation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  will  have  successful  results. 

The  conference  then  recognizes  that  the 
successful  application  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  has  agreed  depends  "not  only  upon 
the  good  will  of  governments  and  adminis- 
trations, but  upon  an  informed  and  support- 
ing public  opinion  throughout  the  world." 

The  conference  concluded  with  a  resolution 
expressing  its  high  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Economic  Organization  of  the  League. 
With  regard  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  its 
recommendations  the  conference  while  offer- 
ing no  suggestion  as  to  a  permanent  organ- 
ization thought  that  it  could  not  do  better 
than  draw  the  Council's  attention  to  the 
well-balanced  composition  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  which  has  yielded  excellent  re- 
sults in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  con- 
ference. 

After  a  note  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
its  resolutions  to  the  special  position  of  Rus- 
sia the  conference  concludes  by  leaving  to 
the  League  the  task  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary measures  (including  any  administra- 
tive reorganization)  designed  to  proceed  with 
the  tasks  left  by  the  conference  should  be 
taken. 

Conclusion 

The  eight  years  of  post-war  experience 
have  demonstrated  the  outstanding  fact 
that  except  in  the  actual  fields  of  conflict, 
the  dislocation  caused  by  the  war  was  im- 
mensely more  serious  than  the  actual  de- 
struction. The  main  trouble  now  is  neither 
any  material  shortage  in  the  resources  of 
nature  nor  any  inadequacy  in  man's  power 
to  exploit  them.  It  is  all,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, a  maladjustment — not  an  insufficient 
productive  capacity,  but  a  series  of  impedi- 
ments to  the  full  utilization  of  that  capacity. 
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The  main  obstacle  to  economic  revival  have 
been  the  hindrances  opposed  to  the  free  flow 
of  labor,  capital,  and  goods. 

The  removal  of  these  obstacles,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  stimulating  production  and 
restoring  free  channels  for  trade,  require 
concerted  international  action.  The  attain- 
ment of  the  former  object  lies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  producers  in  promoting  by  co-oper- 
ation more  scientific  methods,  such  as 
simplification  and  standardization,  which 
eliminate  waste.  A  necessary  preliminary 
to  this  process  is  the  collection  and  periodi- 
cal publication  of  information  bearing  on 
production  and  its  factors,  which  shall  be 
fuller,  more  regular,  more  uniform,  and  bet- 
ter co-ordinated.  The  second  object  lies 
rather  within  the  scope  of  governmental 
efforts  inspired  and  permitted  by  an  en- 
lightened opinion  among  the  employers, 
workers,  and  consumers.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Europe.  It  is  essential,  as  the  reso- 
lution states.  "That  nations  should  take 
steps  forthwith  to  reverse  or  diminish  those 
tariff  barriers  that  gravely  hamper  trade, 
starting  with  those  which  have  been  im- 
posed to  counteract  the  disturbances  arising 
out  of  the  war."  It  is  essential  that  a  re- 
newed sense  of  security  should  mitigate  a 
burden  of  armaments  which  is  profoundly 
uneconomic.  We  have  here  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  tariff  walls  in  order  to  obtain  "self- 
sufliciency"  two  of  the  many  illustrations  of 
the  relation  between  the  problem  of  economic 
recovery  and  of  security.  It  is,  perhaps,  par- 
ticularly true  of  Europe,  but  also  true  of  the 
world  in  general,  that  without  confidence  in 
the  continued  peace  of  the  world  a  prosperity 
corresponding  to  the  real  recovery  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  war  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 

I  have  therefore  endeavored,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  summarize  as  shortly  as  pos- 
sible the  guiding  principles  on  which  your 
discussions  have  been  based.  Now  that  you 
have  defined  and  fixed  their  terms,  we  may 
ask  ourselves  if  our  work  is  finished.  Un- 
doubtedly not;  I  might  even  say  that  our 
work  is  far  from  finished. 

You  have  completed  your  task,  in  which 
you  have  been  inspired  by  the  great  and 
fruitful  idea  of  the  interdependence  of  na- 
tions, and  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
groups  of  which  nations  are  composed. 

At  every  stage  in  your  discussions  and  on 
every  page  of  your  reports  the  solidarity  of 


mankind,  which  cannot  be  impugned,  has  ap- 
peared more  obvious  and  more  significant. 

You  have  striven  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  masses  to  improve  the  material,  and 
therefore  the  moral,  conditions  of  their  life; 
but  your  work  cannot  prove  effective  unless 
the  people  themselves  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters. 

Realizing  this  fresh  example  of  the  ties 
which  unite  mankind,  we  are  convinced  that, 
if  we  are  not  supported  by  all  those  for 
whom  we  have  been  working,  our  endeavors 
will  be  unavailing. 

Public  opinion  as  a  whole  must  understand 
not  only  the  intrinsic  importance  of  your 
work,  but  also,  and  above  all,  it  must  realize 
its  strength,  its  utility,  and  the  vital  im- 
portance which  it  must  have  for  its  well- 
being. 

We  have  worked  loyally  together  to  se- 
cure economic  peace,  on  which,  indeed,  po- 
litical peace  depends. 

This  conference  is  an  assembly  of  persons 
who  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  reali- 
ties— always  harsh  and  often  disappointing — 
but  with  realities  in  which  truth,  sooner  or 
later,  always  prevails. 

Our  advice  and  recommendations  will  in 
all  probability  not  be  followed  immediately 
on  the  scale  we  would  desire.  Great  move- 
ments frequently  experience  many  difllculties 
at  the  outset ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  our 
work,  however  limited  it  may  be,  is  based  on 
true  principles  and  on  the  determination  to 
insure  to  the  best  of  our  power  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

In  coming  here  to  Geneva  in  response  to 
the  appeal  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
truly  interpreted  the  ardent  desire  for  peace 
and  reform  cherished  by  all  nations,  we  de- 
sired to  undertake  a  beneficent  task.  To- 
day we  have  completed  the  first  stage,  and 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  success  will 
depend  on  the  measure  of  our  perseverance. 

And  I  venture  here  to  make  an  urgent  and 
solemn  appeal  to  all  those — members  and  ex- 
perts— who  have  co-operated  in  our  work  and 
taken  part  in  the  conference.  By  contribut- 
ing to  the  framing  and  adoption  of  our  rec- 
ommendations, we  have  assumed  a  real  moral 
obligation  to  disseminate,  to  defend,  and  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  truths  which  we 
have  formally  proclaimed.  They  will  win 
their  way  gradually,  no  doubt,  and  partially, 
but  they  will  ultimately  prevail.    When  we 
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resume  our  every-day  duties  we  must  en- 
deavor constantly  to  devote  to  these  truths 
a  part  of  our  thoughts  and  efforts. 

After  the  terrible  calamity  experienced  by 
Europe,  the  results  of  which  have  been  felt 
throughout  the  whole  world,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  order  will  be  restored  as  if  by  en- 
chantment. 

But  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  fruits  of 
our  labors  are  gathered  by  ourselves  or  by 
those  who  succeed  us.  We  are  animated  by 
the  firm  determination  to  unite  our  efforts 
to  those  of  friends  who  share  our  hopes,  our 
enthusiasm,  and  our  ideals. 

We  know  that  the  time  will  come  when 
mankind  will  be  the  happier  for  our  work. 

And  that  alone,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will 
enable  us  to  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  (I) 
Premier  Baldwin's  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  delivered  on  May  24,  explaining 
the  British  Government's  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia;  (II)  statement 
Issued  by  the  Acting  Soviet  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Litvinoff;  (III)  extracts 
from  the  statement  issued  by  the  Soviet 
Charge  d'  Affaires  in  London,  Rosengolz ; 
and  (IV)  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain's  note  to 
the  Soviet  Charge  d'  Affaires,  requesting 
him  to  withdraw  himself  and  his  staff  from 
Great  Britain.) 

I.  PREMIER    BALDWIN'S    SPEECH 

For  many  months  the  police,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  military  authorities,  have  been 
investigating  the  activities  of  a  group  of 
secret  agents  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  highly  confidential  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain. 
From  information  received  and  evidence  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  these  investigations,  it 
became  increasingly  diflScult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  agents  were  working  on  be- 
half of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  that  they 
obtained  their  instructions  from  members  of 
the  Russian  Trade  Delegation,  working  at 
Soviet  House,  who  arranged  for  the  convey- 
ance to  Moscow  of  photographs  or  copies  of 
the  documents  obtained.  These  suspicions 
were  confirmed  when,  early  this  year,  a 
British  subject  employed  in  the  air  force  was 
convicted  of  stealing  two  such  documents  as 
have  been  described.     The  documents  were 


recovered  and  the  individual  is  now  under- 
going imprisonment.  The  secret  organiza- 
tion on  behalf  of  which  he  had  obtained  the 
documents  is  known  and  its  connection  with 
a  similar  Russian  organization  has  been 
established. 

A  further  document  of  an  oflicial  and 
highly  confidential  character,  so  marked,  was 
recently  found  to  be  missing,  and  from  in- 
formation secured,  and  supported  by  docu- 
mentary evidence,  it  became  clear  that  this 
document  had  been  conveyed  to  Soviet  House, 
and  there  reproduced  by  means  of  a  photo- 
static apparatus,  the  character  and  location 
of  which  were  described.  Upon  this  informa- 
tion application  was  made  to  the  magistrate 
for  a  warrant  for  the  search  of  the  premises, 
which  was  granted  and  executed  on  the  12th 
instant.  Armed  with  knowledge  of  the  above 
facts,  certain  police  oflBcers,  specially  de- 
tailed, went,  immediately  after  effecting  their 
entry,  straight  to  the  photostat  room  and  to 
the  room  occupied  by  the  cipher  clerk,  Anton 
Miller,  who  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  per- 
sons intimately  concerned  in  the  activities 
of  the  secret  agents. 

The  subterranean  photostat  room  answered 
exactly  to  the  description  previously  given  to 
the  police.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  room, 
Robert  Koling,  or  Kaulin,  who  was  found  at 
work,  is  described  in  a  document  discovered 
amongst  the  secret  staff  records  in  another 
room.  This  document,  which  is  in  Russian, 
dated  December  2.3,  1926,  and  signed  by 
Jilinsky,  who,  until  his  return  to  Russia  the 
other  day,  combined  the  duties  of  head  of 
the  Staff  Allotment  Department  of  the  Rus- 
sian Trade  Delegation  with  those  of  principal 
espionage  and  secret  propaganda  agent  for 
Europe,  is  addressed  to  the  manager  of  the 
Secret  Section,  and  consists  of  a  recommenda- 
tion of  Koling,  together  with  a  history  of  his 
past  activities.  It  states  that  Koling  was 
previously  engaged  in  carrying  on  illegal 
Communist  agitation  as  a  member  of  the 
Red  Trade  Union  of  Sailors,  and  Indicates 
that,  in  this  capacity,  he  was  concerned  in 
the  conveyance  of  secret  communications 
abroad,  and  now  discharges,  among  other 
duties,  that  of  carrier  of  the  diplomatic  post 
between  Chesham  House  and  Soviet  House. 
It  finally  states  that  he  was  recommended 
by  three  persons  known  to  us  to  be  in  control 
of  the  secret  espionage  groups  previously 
referred    to.      This    man's    qualification    for 
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continued  employment  under  the  Russiaa 
Trade  Delegation  thus  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  illegal  activities. 

In  the  possession  of  Koling  was  found  a 
number  of  closed  envelopes,  addressed  with 
the  names  of  well-known  Communist  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  in  this  country 
and  America.  These  envelopes  contained 
information  and  directions  from  the  Red 
International  of  Labor  Unions  to  the  Com- 
munist organizations  in  this  coimtry  and 
America,  including  the  National  Minority 
Movement,  all  of  the  most  recent  date,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  letters  with  the  list  of 
addresses,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  shows 
that  the  office  of  Arcos  and  the  Trade  Dele- 
gation has  been  habitually  used  as  a  clearing- 
house for  subversive  correspondence  of  this 
nature.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  in 
this  correspondence  are  Communist  seamen's 
clubs,  the  Hands  Off  China  campaign,  anti- 
Trade  Unions  Bill  agitation,  the  distribution 
of  Communist  propaganda,  and  the  industrial 
affairs  in  America. 

In  Koling's  possession  also  were  found  a 
number  of  printed  application  forms  for 
membership  of  the  National  Minority  Move- 
ment, which  had  been  filled  up  by  seamen 
who  had  been  canvassed  for  that  purpose  in 
Russian  ports,  and  whose  applications,  to- 
gether with  their  membership  subscriptions, 
were  in  process  of  transmission  through  this 
Russian  official  channel  to  the  National 
Minority  Movement. 

Further  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  particular  phase  of  Soviet  activity  by  a 
letter,  dated  November  3,  1926,  addressed  to 
Jillnsky,  and  describing  arrangements  made 
for  the  training  of  Communist  agitators  on 
Arcos  ships  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent 
dissemination  by  them  of  subversive  propa- 
ganda among  the  crews  of  British  ships. 
The  letter  is  a  long  one,  and  I  will  give  only 
the  following  extract : 

"I  considered  the  only  solution  to  lie  in 
making  these  ships  of  ours  a  base  for  train- 
ing politically  conscious  seamen,  who,  after 
preliminary  training,  could  be  sent  to  other 
British  ships.  Instruction  could  be  given 
by  such  seamen  as  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment for  Communistic  agitation  on  any 
British  ship.  The  choice  of  men  should  be 
carefully  made,  preference  being  given  to 
negroes,  Hindus,  and  other  oppressed  na- 
tionalities, but  it  would,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary to  investigate  to  what  extent  such  ma- 


terial would  prove  appropriate  for  future 
work.  As  soon  as  a  seaman  is  taken  on,  he 
should  be  trained  and  then  made  to  go  and 
work  amongst  British  sailors.  This  has  been 
the  practice  I  have  so  far  followed,  and  my 
preliminary  results  were  apparent  during 
the  seamen's  strike,  when  those  who  had 
passed  through  our  school  occupied  the  most 
prominent  positions." 

The  room  occupied  by  Anton  Miller  was 
adjoining  that  of  M.  Khinchuk,  the  chief  of 
the  Trade  Delegation.  It  had  no  handle  on 
the  outside  of  the  door,  ingress  being  ob-- 
tained  solely  by  means  of  a  key.  On  arrival, 
the  police  fomid  that  the  door  was  locked  and 
there  was  a  light  in  the  room.  Demand  was 
made  for  admission,  whereupon  the  door  was 
unlocked.  Anton  Miller  himself,  with  one 
other  man  and  a  woman,  was  found  in  occu- 
pation. Miller  was  engaged  in  hurriedly 
burning  papers,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  taken  from  an  open  dispatch  box 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  On  the  police 
attempting  to  take  possession  of  this  dispatch 
box,  a  struggle  ensued.  Miller  resisted,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle  a  paper  fell 
from  his  pocket.  This  document  was  found 
to  consist  of  a  list  of  secret  cover  addresses, 
or,  according  to  the  document,  "illegal"  ad- 
dresses, for  communication  with  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Mexico,  South 
America,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa. 

Other  documents  were  foimd  on  the 
premises,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
them,  as  the  documents  already  referred  to 
sufficiently  prove  the  existence,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  of  a 
regular  system  whereby  documents  of  a  sub- 
versive character  from  various  organizations 
in  Russia  were  conveyed  secretly  to  various 
persons  engaged  in  Communist  activity  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  evidence  now  in  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities proves  that : 

(1)  Both  military  espionage  and  subver- 
sive activities  throughout  the  British  Empire 
and  North  and  South  America  were  directed 
and  carried  out  from  Soviet  House. 

(2)  No  effective  differentiation  of  rooms 
or  duties  was  observed  as  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trade  Delegation  and  the  em- 
ployees of  Arcos,  and  both  these  organiza- 
tions have  been  involved  in  anti-British 
espionage  and  propaganda. 
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The  Soviet  Government  cannot  escape 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  Trade 
Delegation  and  the  abuse  of  the  facilities  af- 
forded it.  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  there. 
It  would,  in  any  case,  be  difficult  to  believe 
that,  while  one  organ  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— namely,  the  Trade  Delegation — was 
thus  breaking  the  solemn  undertakings  on 
the  faith  of  which  it  was  received,  the  other 
organ  of  that  government  in  this  country — 
namely,  the  Soviet  Mission  and  the  govern- 
ment itself — were  not  parties  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  case  against  them  does  not 
depend  upon  inference.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ment provided,  inter  alia,  "that  each  party 
refrains  from  hostile  action  or  undertakings 
against  the  other,  and  from  conducting  out- 
side its  own  borders  any  official  propaganda, 
direct  or  indirect,  against  the  institutions  of 
the  British  Empire  or  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic,  respectively."  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  on  several  occasions  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  the  breach  of  this  engagement 
by  Soviet  emissaries  in  China.  These  have 
always  been  denied. 

On  February  1  last  M.  Rosengolz,  the 
Soviet  Charge  d' Affaires  in  this  country,  in- 
formed his  government  that  it  was  essential 
to  give  a  short  explanation  to  the  press,  say- 
ing that  Borodin  was  not  a  Soviet  representa- 
tive and  was  not  even  in  the  service  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  but  that  he  was  a  private 
citizen,  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  Soviet  Government 
were  not  answerable  for  his  actions;  and 
this  message  was  followed  up  three  days 
later  by  another  one,  stating  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  Borodin's  recent  visit  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  received  instructions,  had  been 
previously  published,  and  that,  if  possible, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  contradict  this.  On 
February  3  M.  Rosengolz  published  a  state- 
ment in  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  the  effect  that 
"Borodin  is  a  private  individual,  who  is  not 
and  never  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Soviet  Government,"  and  that,  "in  view  of 
the  fact  that  M.  Borodin  has  no  relation 
whatever  with  the  Soviet  Government,  it  is 
therefore  self-evident  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment can  in  no  way  be  held  responsible 
for  his  actions  and  speeches." 

On  February  11  Sir  Robert  Hodgson  made 
inquiries  of  M.  Litvinoff  himself  regarding 
Borodin,  to  which  M.  Litvinoff  replied  that 


he  did  not  know  much  about  Borodin,  except 
that  he  was  a  Russian  Communist  and  had 
been  a  friend  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  and,  as  for 
the  allegation  that  Borodin  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Government,  that  was 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  no  kind  of  connection  with 
him  or  responsibility  for  him.  Yet  there  is 
in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment a  telegram,  dated  November  12  last 
year,  from  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Soviet  representative  in  Peking 
in  the  following  terms : 

"I  herewith  communicate  department's  de- 
cision for  your  execution. 

"(1)  Until  a  Soviet  representative  is  ap- 
pointed to  Peking,  Comrade  Borodin  is  to 
take  his  orders  direct  from  Moscow. 

"(2)  The  Far  Eastern  Bureau  to  be  in- 
formed that  all  its  decisions  and  measures 
regarding  questions  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  KuoEjintang  in  China  and  of  military 
political  work  must  be  agreed  on  with  Com- 
rade Borodin. 

"In  the  event  of  differences  of  opinion 
arising  on  these  questions,  they  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Moscow  for  investigation.  Borodin 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau  must  keep 
Moscow's  representatives  in  Peking  informed 
of  all  their  decisions  and  moves  with  regard 
to  these  questions. 

"(3)  Comrade  Borodin's  appointment  as 
official  Soviet  representative  in  Canton  is 
considered  inadvisable.  Borodin  is  to  re- 
main (in  charge)  of  the  work  in  the  prov- 
inces under  Canton  rule,  and  an  official 
representative  to  the  Canton  Government  is 
to  be  appointed." 

The  denials  of  any  responsibility  for  Boro- 
din's actions  made  by  the  Soviet  Charg6 
d'Affaires  here,  and  by  M.  Litvinoff  in  Mos- 
cow, were  therefore  untrue  and  were  made 
only  in  the  hope  of  deceiving  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  British  public,  while 
under  their  cloak  Borodin  was  in  fact  carry- 
ing on  his  anti-foreign  and  anti-British  activ- 
ities as  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  by  their  orders. 

Nor  have  these  illegitimate  activities  been 
confined  to  China.  There  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  His  Majesty's  Government  a 
telegram  from  the  Soviet  Charg6  d'Affaires 
in  London  to  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Moscow,  dated  April  1  last — i.  e., 
some  five  weeks  after  the  solemn  warning 
conveyed  in  our  note  of  February  23.  It  is 
in  the  following  terms : 

"Copy  to  Berlin  for  Tomsky. 
"One   of   the   principal   obstacles   for   con- 
ducting a  campaign  of  protest  against  British 
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violence  in  China  is  the  appalling  supply  of 
information  and  the  way  in  which  the  wide 
Labor  circles  are  misled. 

"It  is  necessary : 

"(1)  To  send  by  telegraph  the  oflacial  re- 
ports of  the  Nationalist  Government  on 
events  at  Nanking.  In  particular  facts 
which  deny  the  information  about  Nanking 
given  by  Chamberlain  in  Parliament  on 
March  30,  copies  to  be  sent  to  the  I.  L.  P. 
and  the  Daily  Herald. 

"(2)  A  message  of  the  Shanghai  United 
Trade  Unions  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  General  Council,  Hicks,  describing  the 
situation,  and  in  particular  pointing  out  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  British  bombardment  of 
Nanking,  a  large  number  of  members  of  trade 
unions  lost  their  lives.  If  possible,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  cite  a  number  of  instances 
emphasizing  the  fact  of  British  repressions 
against  Chinese  trade  unions  and  their  mem- 
bers.   It  is  desirable  to  lay  stress  on  the 

and  to  call  upon  British  trade  unions  to 
help  the  Chinese  Labor  movement. 

"(3)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make 
use  in  a  favorable  way  of  the  encounter  be- 
tween   the    commander    of   the    torpedo-boat 

Woodcock  and  the  Chinese at  Changsha? 

Both  in  England  and  with  us  there  is  only 
very  vague  information  on  this  subject. 

"(4)  I  shall  wire  subsequently  on  the 
best  way  of  organizing  the  supply  of  informa- 
tion." 

The  House  will  observe  that  the  Soviet 
representative  was  soliciting  information  for 
the  purposes  of  a  political  campaign  in  this 
country  and  giving  the  substance  of  the  mes- 
sages which  he  desired  to  see  retransmitted 
as  news  from  China. 

Finally,  on  April  13,  the  Soviet  Charg6 
d'Affaires  telegraphed  to  the  Commissariat 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Moscow : 

"I  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  a 
raid  on  our  embassy.  I  would,  however,  con- 
sider it  a  very  useful  measure  of  precaution 
to  suspend  for  a  time  the  forwarding  by  post 
of  documents  of  friends,  'neighbors,'  and  so 
forth  from  London  to  Moscow  and  vice  versa. 
Telegraph  your  decision  immediately.  In  the 
telegram  sent  in  reply  it  is  desirable  to  men- 
tion that  the  instructions  emanate  from  the 
institutions  concerned." 

It  is  unnnecessary  to  speculate  as  to  the 
character  of  the  documents  about  which  he 
showed  such  anxiety. 

His  Majesty's  Government,  as  the  House 
knows,  from  their  repeated  declarations,  have 
not  been  unaware  of  the  active  hostility  of 
the  Soviet  Government  elsewhere  or  of  the 
illicit  activities  of  their  representatives  here. 
In  face  of  these  breaches  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment and  of  international  comity,  His  Maj- 


esty's Government  have  shown  a  patience 
and  forbearance  which  are  probably  without 
a  parallel  in  international  relations.  As  late 
as  last  February  they  renewed,  in  the  most 
solemn  form,  their  protest  and  warning.  It 
is  clear  that  neither  has  had  any  effect. 
Diplomatic  relations,  when  thus  deliberately 
and  systematically  abused,  are  themselves  a 
danger  to  peace,  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  therefore  decided  that,  unless  the 
House  expresses  its  disapproval  on  Thursday, 
they  will  terminate  the  Trade  Agreement, 
require  the  withdrawal  of  the  Trade  Delega- 
tion and  Soviet  Mission  from  London,  and 
recall  the  British  Mission  from  Moscow. 

The  legitimate  use  of  Arcos  is  unaffected 
by  these  decisions,  and  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  prepared,  while  terminating  the 
privileges  conferred  by  Articles  4,  5,  and  6 
of  the  Trade  Agreement,  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  ordinary  trade  facilities 
between  the  two  countries. 

IL  LITVINOFFS  STATEMENT 

The  decision  of  the  British  Government 
is  no  casual  or  unexpected  event  connected 
with  the  raid  on  Arcos  or  the  alleged  dis- 
loyalty of  the  Soviet  trade  organizations. 
This  decision  must  be  considered  as  the  log- 
ical and  final  issue  of  the  anti-Soviet  policy 
which  the  present  Conservative  Government 
has  pursued  from  the  very  day  when,  having 
deceived  their  electorate  through  a  forged 
document,  they  came  into  power. 

While  basing  the  program  of  its  policy  on 
a  ruthless  struggle  against  the  working  class 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  enslavement  of 
China,  India,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  the 
Conservative  Government  could  not  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  existence  of  a  workers'  and 
peasants'  government  which  made  no  secret 
of  its  sympathy  in  the  class  struggle  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  national  movement  of 
oppressed  peoples.  Accordingly,  the  desire 
at  all  costs  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  Soviet  Government  was  the  core  of  the 
British  Conservative  Government's  activity. 
All  through  its  existence  this  government  has 
not  ceased  anti-Soviet  intrigues  with  the 
object  of  isolating  and  weakening  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  as  to  destroy  it  the  more  success- 
fully. 

The  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  creating  a  threat  of  war 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  consisting 
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in  instigating  and  arming  one  country  against 
another.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  himself 
repeatedly  declared  that  a  rupture  of  Anglo- 
Soviet  relations  would  be  pregnant  with  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  general  peace. 
Actually  realizing  this  rupture,  the  Nobel 
peace  laureate  must  admit  that  the  danger 
of  war  has  not  only  not  troubled  him,  but  is 
desirable  to  him  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
political  plans  of  his  government. 

The  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  can- 
not be  estimated  otherwise  than  as  an 
energetic  preparation  for  war. 

Beyond  any  doubt,  all  that  has  occurred 
renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  trade  re- 
lations with  Great  Britain.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  no  guarantees  not  only 
against  raids  and  the  seizure  of  commercial 
correspondence,  but  neither  against  other  acts 
of  violence  up  to  the  confiscation  of  goods 
belonging  to  our  State  organizations.  Neither 
can  Arcos  continue  its  operations,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  developed  its  commercial  activity 
on  account  of  the  sale  of  goods  of  Soviet 
State  organs  and  the  purchase  of  goods  of 
British  origin  at  their  orders  and  on  their 
account. 

III.  ROSENGOLZ'S  STATEMENT 

There  are  two  definite  conclusions  which 
can  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Baldwin's  statement : 
(o)  the  document  alleged  to  have  been  lost 
has  not  only  not  been  found,  but  there  is 
evidently  no  particle  of  evidence  that  this 
mysterious  document  ever  found  its  way  into 
49  Moorgate,  or  was  in  any  way  handled  by 
any  of  the  employees  of  the  Trade  Delega- 
tion or  Arcos;  (ft)  there  is,  further,  no 
particle  of  evidence  that  the  Trade  Delega- 
tion or  Arcos  or  any  of  their  employees  have 
ever  engaged  in  military  espionage  or  in  any 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  reference  to  a  "subterranean  photo- 
stat room"  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  general 
cinematographic  nature  of  the  raid,  but  is  in 
itself  no  evidence  of  any  criminal  intentions, 
and  is  evidently  intended  to  cover  the  absence 
of  any  such  evidence.  To  the  same  category 
of  sensational  declamations,  intended  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  public,  must  be 
added  the  story  about  the  burning  of  papers 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  a  room  with  a  mysterious 
absence  of  a  door-handle.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished practice  and  rule  in  all  cipher  depart- 
ments to  burn  the  copies  of  the  deciphered 
telegrams. 


No  paper  fell  from  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Miller 
in  the  course  of  what  Mr.  Baldwin  described 
as  a  struggle,  but  what  was  really  an  attack 
of  four  or  five  policemen  on  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
Miller,  on  being  questioned  by  us,  declared 
categorically  that  he  never  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  list  of  secret  addresses.  Evidently 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  here  misled  by  persons  who 
either  invented  the  whole  story,  or  what  they 
mistook  for  a  list  of  secret  addresses  was 
really  the  list  of  various  branches  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  for  Trade  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  or  its  delegations  abroad,  which 
uses  the  same  code.  Such  a  list  was  in  the 
room,  perhaps  even  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Miller,  but  there  is  nothing  "illegal"  or  crim- 
inal about  it. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  description  of  Mr.  Jilinsky 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  information 
which  was  given  to  the  police  by  some  of  the 
discharged  members  of  the  staff  of  Arcos, 
who  doubtless  harbored  feelings  of  revenge 
against  him.  In  his  capacity  as  manager  of 
the  staff  department,  Jilinsky  was  primarily 
connected  in  the  eyes  of  the  staff  with  dis- 
missals, which  fact  accounts  for  the  mysteri- 
ous allegations  which  cropped  up  about  his 
name.  Mr.  Baldwin  cited  one  document 
signed  by  Mr.  Jilinsky  containing  a  recom- 
mendation of  Coling.  This  document,  which 
is  now  in  our  possession,  is  a  departmental 
memo,  giving  the  full  curriculum  vitse  of 
Coling,  to  issue  which  was  within  the  routine 
duties  of  Mr.  Jilinsky.  But  this  document 
contains  a  sentence  which  Mr.  Baldwin,  for 
obvious  reasons,  abstained  from  quoting, 
namely,  "In  1925  Coling  was  a  member  of 
the  Blyth  Branch  of  the  British  Communist 
Party,  but  as  he  was  a  Soviet  citizen  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  British  Communist 
Party  discontinued  his  membership." 

As  to  the  alleged  letter  dated  November  3, 
1926,  addressed  to  Jilinsky,  and  describing 
alleged  "arrangements  made  for  the  training 
of  Communist  agitators  on  Arcos  ships,"  the 
Trade  Delegation  has  no  knowledge  of  this 
letter,  should  it  exist,  and  can  bear  no  respon- 
sibility for  its  fantastic  contents,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Baldwin.  It  supposed  references  to 
"negroes,  Hindoos,  and  other  oppressed 
nationalities,"  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
the  simple  fact  that  all  the  sailors  engaged 
on  the  Arcos  ships  belong  to  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson's  union;  that  they  are  signed  on  by 
the  captains,  who  are  English;  the  first  and 
second  mates  are,  of  course,  also  English. 
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As  to  the  documents  stated  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  Coling,  these  having 
been  evidently  taken  by  the  police  out  of  his 
pocket,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
search  took  place  make  it  quite  impossible 
to  determine  whether  they  were  really  taken 
by  the  police  out  of  his  pockets  or  whether 
the  police  came  into  possession  of  them  on 
some  other  occasion.  In  any  case,  such  doc- 
uments must  be  regarded  as  the  private 
affair  of  Coling,  over  which  the  Trade  Dele- 
gation has  no  control.  It  is  possible  that 
CJoling  has  acted  against  the  strict  rules 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  Soviet  organi- 
zations in  this  country  by  the  embassy  and 
the  Trade  Delegation  not  to  engage  in  polit- 
ical activities.  .  .  .  The  Trade  Agree- 
ment, in  any  case,  contains  no  clause  which 
make  the  Trade  Delegation  responsible  for 
the  contents  of  the  pockets  of  its  employees. 

Mr,  Baldwin  dealt  next  with  some  tele- 
grams alleged  to  have  been  sent  or  received 
by  myself.  It  can  be  proved  from  the  copies 
of  all  the  telegrams  kept  in  the  files  of  the 
Central  telegraph  office  that  no  such  tele- 
graphic correspondence  passed  en  claire,  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  must  have  been  referring  to 
some  alleged  cipher  telegrams  decoded  by  a 
department  of  the  British  Government.  An 
admission  of  this  character  in  itself  sounds 
very  strange  on  the  lips  of  the  head  of  a 
government  which  accuses  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  meddling  with  British  official 
documents.  I  declare  categorically  that 
neither  I  nor  anybody  else  on  the  stafC  of 
the  embassy  ever  received  or  sent  such  tele- 
grams. 

During  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  this  coun- 
try, no  complaints  have  ever  been  made  to 
me  regarding  the  activities  of  Arcos,  the 
Trade  Delegation,  or  of  any  of  its  employees, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  all  my  interviews 
with  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  I 
always  emphasized  that,  if  any  questions  or 
complaints  arose  against  us,  I  should  be  only 
too  glad  to  co-operate  in  examining  and  set- 
tling such  questions  or  complaints.  I  have 
given  instructions,  both  verbally  and  written, 
to  all  Soviet  citizens  employed  in  Soviet  or- 
ganizations in  Great  Britain  to  refrain  from 
participating  in  the  political  life  of  Great 
Britain,  as  I  was  afraid  that  some  careless 
acts  of  an  employee  might  possibly  receive  a 
false  interpretation. 

With  a  full  consciousness  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  present  moment,  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 


which  has  always,  even  under  the  most 
difficult  external  conditions,  pursued  a  policy 
of  peace,  now  lays  full  responsibility  for  all 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  present  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  SIR  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
NOTE 

Foreign  Office,  May  26,  1927. 
Sib:  The  recent  examination  by  the  police 
of  the  premises  of  "Arcos,"  Limited,  and  of 
the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  has  con- 
clusively proved  that  both  military  espionage 
and  subversive  activities  throughout  the 
British  Empire  were  directed  and  carried  out 
from  49  Moorgate.  No  ostensible  differentia- 
tion of  rooms  or  duties  was  observed  as  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Trade  Delegation 
and  the  employees  of  "Arcos,"  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  both  these  organizations  have 
been  involved  in  anti-British  espionage  and 
propaganda. 

(2)  But  the  matter  does  not  end  there. 
Your  government  and  you  will  recognize  the 
messages  which  were  read  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  Tues- 
day. I  would  remind  you  that  your  own 
telegram,  in  which  you  request  material  to 
enable  you  to  support  a  political  campaign 
in  this  country  against  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, was  dispatched  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  warning  conveyed  to  your  government 
in  my  note  to  you  of  February  23  last,  ad- 
ducing specific  instances  of  anti-British  prop- 
aganda and  requesting  its  cessation. 

(3)  His  Majesty's  Government  had  hoped 
that  the  Soviet  Government  would  take  that 
opportunity,  given  them  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Trade 
Agreement,  of  "furnishing  an  explanation  or 
remedying  the  default."  They  did  neither; 
on  the  contrary,  the  hostility  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  together  with  the  subversive 
propaganda  carried  on  by  their  associates, 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  and  the  Third 
International,  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself 
and  in  British  oversea  territories,  has  con- 
tinued imchecked,  to  culminate  in  the  abuse 
of  diplomatic  privilege  revealed  by  your  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  this  country. 

(4)  There  are,  as  I  warned  you  in  my 
note  of  February  23  last,  limits  to  the  pa- 
tience of  His  Majesty's  Government  and  of 
public  opinion   here,   and   these  limits   have 
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now  been  reached.  In  view  of  the  facts 
stated  above,  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
Great  Britain  must  now  regard  themselves, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 3  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment of  March  16,  1921,  as  free  from  the 
obligations  of  that  agreement.  The  priv- 
ileges conferred  on  M.  Khinchuk  and  his  as- 
sistants in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
are  accordingly  terminated,  and  I  have  to 
request   their   departure   from   this   country. 

(5)  His  Majesty's  Government,  while  com- 
pelled to  take  this  step  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  legitimate  Anglo-Russian 
trade,  and  will  therefore  place  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  genuine  commerce  between  the 
two  countries.  They  wiU  raise  no  objection 
to  the  continuance  of  the  legitimate  com- 
mercial operations  of  "Arcos,"  Limited,  in 
the  same  conditions  as  those  applicable  to 
other  trading  organizations  in  this  country, 
and  with  this  object  they  are  prepared  to 
allow  a  reasonable  number  of  the  Russian 
employees  of  the  company,  whose  names  will 
be  communicated  to  you,  to  remain  in  this 
country,  provided  that  they  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  land  and  confine  their  activi- 
ties to  legitimate  commerce.  But  His 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  suffer  the  ex- 
istence here  of  a  privileged  organization 
which,  under  the  guise  of  peaceful  trading, 
carries  on  espionage  and  intrigues  against 
the  country  in  which  it  is  established. 

(6)  Finally,  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  decided  that  they  can  no  longer  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  a  government 
which  permits  and  encourages  such  a  state 
of  things  as  has  been  disclosed.  The  existing 
relations  between  the  two  governments  are 
hereby  suspended,  and  I  have  to  request  that 
you  will  withdraw  yourself  and  your  staff 
from  this  country  within  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  days.  I  am  instructing  His  Ma- 
jesty's representative  at  Moscow  to  leave 
Russia  with  his  staff,  and  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  request  your  government  to  afford 
to  him,  to  Mr.  Preston  at  Leningrad,  and  to 
Mr.  Paton  at  Vladivostok,  the  necessary 
facilities  for  the  departure  of  themselves 
and  their  assistants. 

(7)  Suitable  arrangements,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  communicated  to  you  in  due 
course,  will  be  made  for  the  departure  from 
this  country  of  yourself  and  your  staff  and 


of  the  Russian  members  of  the  Trade  Dele- 
gation. 

(Signed)  Austen  Chambeelain. 


News  in  Brief 


Members  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  three-power  naval  conference  were  an- 
nounced by  President  Coolidge  on  June  6. 
Hugh  S.  Gibson,  American  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium, is  chairman  of  the  delegation.  The 
Hon.  Hugh  R.  Wilson,  American  Minister 
to  Switzerland,  has  been  designated,  by 
agreement  among  the  three  powers.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  conference. 

Annual  immigration  quotas  of  Belgium, 
Bulgaria,  Latvia,  New  Zealand,  Greece,  and 
Luxemburg  were  exhausted  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  the 
United  States.  Last  year  only  two  States, 
Danzig  and  Luxemburg,  used  up  their  quotas 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Rumanian  Premier  Averescu  resigned 
June  3,  thus  probably  ending  the  pro-Italian 
policy  of  the  government.  His  successor  is 
Prince  Stirbey,  brother-in-law  of  Averescu's 
rival,  Bratiano,  and  intimate  of  the  royal 
family,  but  anti-Carol  in  policy.  This  change 
indicates  resumption  of  a  pro-French  policy. 
Immediately  on  the  organization  of  his 
cabinet,  Prince  Stirbey  announced  a  govern- 
ment along  strictly  legal  lines.  Full  liberty 
of  the  press  was  promised.  A  new  election 
was  ordered  for  July  7,  in  which  balloting 
is  to  be  unhampered. 

Military  control  over  Bulgaria  was 
abandoned  on  June  1  by  the  commission  ap- 
pointed under  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  This 
implies  that  Bulgaria's  disarmament  obli- 
gations are  satisfactorily  fulfilled.  Supervi- 
sion of  German  disarmament  was  abandoned 
by  the  commission  the  last  of  February, 
and  that  over  Hungary  at  the  end  of  March. 
Hereafter  the  League  of  Nations  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  disarmament  of  these 
countries,  but  it  will  not  interfere  except 
in  case  of  specific  complaint. 

The  Chilian  member  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
Boundary  Commission,  Mr.  Luis  Riso-Pat- 
ron,  resigned  on  June  16,  after  having  failed 
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to  attend  sessions  of  the  commission  since 
Its  organization.  His  resignation  was  an- 
nounced to  be  a  protest  against  a  resolution 
of  the  American  member  providing  for  a 
quorum  of  two  members.  This  is  the  last 
work  under  the  Tacna-Arica  arbitral  decree 
and  is  regarded  as  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  Chile  finally  to  end  the  negotiations. 

The  University  of  Mexico  has  a  summer 
school,  July  7  to  August  20,  with  lectures  in 
English  and  Spanish  on  Mexican  conditions 
— historical,  economic,  artistic,  and  educa- 
tional. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution'  established 
in  1850  an  international  exchange  of  scien- 
tific literature.  The  Institution  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  large  book  containing  long-contin- 
uing records  of  temperature,  barometer,  and 
rainfall  for  about  300  stations  scattered  as 
uniformly  as  possible  over  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  The  statistics  were  collected 
by  oflicials  of  many  countries.  The  book  will 
be  distributed  free,  like  all  other  Smithsonian 
publications  for  the  last  half  century. 

The  tiny  Repttblic  of  Andorra  has  lately 
paid  its  six  hundred  and  forty-ninth  annual 
tribute.  This  amounts  to  about  $56  and  is 
paid  to  the  President  of  France  and  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  Spain.  The  present  consti- 
tution of  Andorra  was  granted  in  1806  by 
Napoleon.  Except  for  the  payment  of  tribute, 
Andorra  enjoys  undisturbed  sovereignty  in 
its  valley,  high  in  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Spanish  Premier-Dictatob,  Prime  de 
Rivera,  announced  on  May  31  that  a  na- 
tional assembly  composed  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  will  meet  on 
September  13.  It  will  be  the  business  of 
this  assembly  to  draft  a  brand-new  constitu- 
tion for  Spain,  to  supersede  all  previous 
ones,  and  a  new  electoral  law,  the  gist  of 
which  is  universal  suffrage  and  absolute 
freedom  of  the  ballot.  This  accomplished, 
elections  will  be  held  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment. That  body  then  will  be  asked  to  ratify 
the  new  constitution,  which  will  embody  the 
credo  of  the  Primo  de  Rivera  Government. 

Representatives  of  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras  met  in  San  Salvador  recently 
to  draft  a  pact  defining  the  common  in- 
terests of  Central  American  States  and 
pledging  concerted  action  in  foreign  relations. 
It  is  considered  probable  that  Dr.  Guerrero, 


Foreign  Minister  of  Salvador,  will  take  their 
conclusions  for  discussion  at  Geneva  and  The 
Hague. 

The  University  of  La  Plata,  Argentina, 
and  the  University  of  Mexico  will  begin 
next  school  year  the  exchange  of  students, 
five  from  each  university. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  to  Ar- 
gentina from  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  raised  this  summer  from  missions  to 
embassies.  Previously  only  the  United 
States  and  Spain  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
that  country. 

The  Caribbean  air  mail  line,  recently 
inaugurated,  plies  between  Key  West  and 
Caracas,  with  stops  at  Havana,  Santiago 
(Cuba),  Porto  Rico,  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  trip,  taking  about  fifteen  hours,  will  be 
made  by  large  hydroplanes. 

Forced  to  resign  from  the  Chilean 
Presidency,  Dr.  Emiliano  Figueroa  Larrain 
was  appointed  by  the  Cabinet  Chilean  rep- 
resentative at  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
ambassadorial  rank. 

Changes  in  the  CoNSTiTtTTioN  of  Guate- 
mala are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Central  American  pact  of  1923.  A  constitu- 
tional convention  was  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  June  24-26  to  make  the  needed  ad- 
justments. 

The  United  States  has  arbitrated  al- 
most 100  controversies  since  1794,  and  with 
twenty-five  different  countries.  Many  of 
these  arbitrations  dealt  with  minor  ques- 
tions, such  as  claims  of  citizens,  confiscation 
of  property,  and  breach  of  contract ;  but  some 
of  them  covered  important  matters,  such  as 
national  boundaries,  territorial  differences, 
fisheries,  rights  of  neutrals,  and  seizures 
during  war  time. 

Two  important  education  conferences 
will  take  place  this  summer.  The  National 
Education  Association  will  meet  in  Seattle, 
July  3-8,  and  the  World  Federation  of  Edu- 
cation Associations  will  meet  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  August  7-12. 

Italy  will  be  able  finally  to  make  her 
voice  heard  and  to  see  her  rights  recognized 
at  some  time  between  1935  and  1940,  when 
she  will  have  a  strong  navy,  a  huge  air 
force,  and  be  able  to  mobilize  a  well-equipped 
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army  of  5,000,000  men,  said  Premier  Mus- 
solini in  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  26, 
in  a  speech  on  the  budget  of  internal  affairs. 

Press  bates  between  Japan  and  China 
will  shortly  be  reduced  30  per  cent.  This 
will  facilitate  messages  via  CJiina  to  London 
and  New  York,  and  the  Tokyo  Trans-Pacific 
Weekly  believes  the  change  will  be  certain 
to  assure  better  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  outside  world. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  will 
meet  in  Honolulu,  July  15-29.  It  will  be 
composed  of  unofficial  citizens  from  ten  or 
more  countries  to  study  some  of  those  ques- 
tions in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  governments  and  diplomacy  will  sooner 
or  later  have  to  handle. 

The  new  Intesinational  Peace  Bbidgb, 
spanning  the  Niagara  River  between  Buffalo 
and  Port  Erie,  Ontario,  was  opened  to  traffic 
on  the  morning  of  June  1.  Unpretentious  but 
dignified  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Tolls  will  be  collected  at  the  bridge 
until  the  cost  of  building  is  paid,  when  the 
two  governments  of  Ontario  and  the  State 
of  New  York  will  share  ownership  and  re- 
sponsibilities. This  is  the  only  international 
bridge  for  vehicles  between  the  end  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Nobman  Wait  Habeis  Memobiai, 
Foundation  at  Chicago  University  conducts 
its  fourth  institute  on  international  relations 
this  summer,  June  21  to  July  8.  Public 
lectures,  round  tables,  and  courses  will  deal 
especially  with  problems  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Italy  and  Fbance  have  both  announced 
that  they  will  send  observers  to  the  Tri- 
power  Naval  Cionference  called  by  the  United 
States  to  meet  in  Geneva  June  30. 

Chile  signed  in  June  a  treaty  of  abbitba- 
TioN  with  Spain  similar  to  that  between 
Uruguay  and  Spain  drawn  up  in  1922. 

The  Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics, 
meeting  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
July  28  to  August  25,  will  make  special 
study  of  topics  relating  to  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico, China,  and  Latin  America.  The  question 
of  international  debts  will  also  be  discussed, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  dictatorship. 


The  Italian  Minister  of  Finance,  Count 
Volpi,  announced  early  in  June  that  the  lira 
would  be  stabilized  at  its  then  value  (5.6 
cents),  at  least  until  autumn. 

Russian  and  Polish  Communists  who  had 
formed  a  Communist  school  at  Liege,  where 
workmen  were  instructed  in  methods  of  sabot- 
age in  factories,  were  recently  expelled  from 
Belgium.  M.  Hymens,  Minister  for  Justice 
In  Belgium,  defended  the  action  of  the  State. 
It  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  he  said,  that  for- 
eigners, receiving  funds  from  abroad,  should 
abuse  the  hospitality  afforded  them  by  in- 
flaming rebellion  and  disturbing  the  internal 
life  of  Belgium. 

The  Pan  Pacific  Confebence  on  Educa- 
tion, Reclamation,  and  Recreation,  held  April 
11-16  in  Honolulu,  was  attended  by  300  dele- 
gates from  twelve  countries.  Dr.  Hubert 
Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose 
direction  the  conference  was  held,  considers 
the  meeting  most  successful. 

An  intebnational  pbess  etxhibition  Is 
planned  to  be  held  in  Cologne  next  year.  The 
German  Government  has  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner through  whom  invitations  will  be  sent 
to  other  countries.  Forty-four  nations,  either 
officially  or  through  private  initiative,  al- 
ready plan  to  participate  in  the  exhibition. 
The  note  to  be  emphasized  is  the  press,  not 
as  a  means  for  propaganda  against  other  na- 
tions, but  the  press  as  a  means  for  reciprocal 
understanding  among  civilized  nations. 

Extensive  pbepabations  are  being  made  in 
Antwerp  for  the  celebration  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens. On  July  23  an  exhibition  of  a  large 
number  of  works  relating  to  the  life  and 
work  of  the  painter  will  be  opened,  and  on 
July  25  a  reception  of  artists  and  an  aca- 
demic conference  will  be  held  at  the  town 
hall.  A  visit  will  afterwards  be  paid  to  the 
tomb  of  Rubens  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Jacques,  when  a  Te  Deum  will  be  sung.  The 
celebrations  will  close  with  a  public  cere- 
mony and  a  procession  of  flags. 

A  Gebman  film  entitle^)  "The  Wobld 
Wab"  is  in  process  of  production  from  Ger- 
man official  pictures  of  the  war  strung  to- 
gether with  reconstructions.  It  is  to  be  in 
three  parts,  to  be  shown  on  consecutive  eve- 
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nings.  Only  the  first  part  is  ready.  This  is 
called  "The  Nation's  Heroic  Advance,"  deal- 
ing with  the  year  1914.  Since  no  moving 
pictures  were  officially  taken  during  that 
period  by  Germany,  the  whole  story  has  had 
to  be  reconstructed  by  memory,  and  much 
introduction  and  explanation  has  been 
deemed  necessary.  Germans  wish  to  make 
these  pictures  accurate  and  unpartisan 
enough  to  be  shown  in  former  enemy  coun- 
tries. 

Five  hundee2>  fabmebs  from  45  States  ex- 
pect to  go  abroad  this  summer,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. They  will  observe  methods  of  agri- 
culture, stock  breeding,  marketing,  and  the 
best  of  the  co-operative  systems  in  the  old 
countries.  Reforesting  and  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands  also  come  into  the  scope  of 
investigation. 


Switzerland  now  has  its  mebchant  ma- 
bine  operating  between  Rotterdam  and  Basle. 
The  latter  city  is  an  important  railway  cen- 
ter and  several  international  air  lines  link  it 
with  other  countries.  Its  harbor  on  the  river 
front  has  lately  been  extensively  improved. 

A  "DABK  bay"  has  BEEN  DISCOVEBED  by  J.  L. 

Baird,  the  inventor  of  television.  By  it  he 
expects  to  furnish  a  means  by  which  fog  will 
no  longer  be  a  menace  and  by  which  smoke 
screens  in  warfare  will  be  useless. 


Members  of  a  Commission  of  Conciliation 
between  Germany  and  Belgium  have  just 
been  appointed.  This  commission  is  called 
for  by  the  Locarno  Treaty  to  pass  upon  all 
questions  of  dispute  not  possible  to  settle 
through  ordinary  diplomatic  methods. 


The  Repttblic  of  San  Mabino,  which  has 
an  area  of  only  38  square  miles  and  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  Italy,  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  Italian  authorities  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway,  the  first  in  her 
history.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  means  of 
public  transportation  has  been  a  motor-bus 
between  the  city  of  San  Marino  and  Rimini, 
in  Italy. 

The  constbuction  of  the  new  capital  of 
India,  New  Delhi,  is  progressing  steadily. 
It  is  located  at  Raisina,  about  six  miles  from 
old  Delhi,  and  is  to  be  approached  by  wide 
avenues  lined  with  trees.  About  $150,000,- 
OOO  has  been  spent  thus  far  in  the  building 
of  the  new  city. 

Persia  is  considebinq  plans  for  a  modem 
automobile  highway  along  the  historic  cara- 
van route,  the  Trebizond  road,  from  Persian 
Azerbaijan  to  the  outer  world.  The  old  road 
was  badly  demoralized  during  the  World 
War  and  is  now  almost  impassable  for  any- 
thing but  two-wheeled  carts.  If  it  is  modern- 
ized it  will  be  possible  to  go  from  Trebizond 
to  Tabriz  in  five  days  instead  of  several 
weeks,  as  at  present. 

An  effoet  to  mobilize  the  beligions  of  all 
nations  against  war  and  conditions  that  lead 
to  it  will  be  made  by  a  universal  religious 
peace  conference  to  be  held  in  1930  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Peace  Union, 


A  NEW  Fascist  law  puts  Italian  nationals 
in  the  employ  of  the  League  of  Nations'  Sec- 
retariat under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Since  all 
League  officials  are  supposed  to  lay  aside  as 
far  as  possible  all  national  bias  on  entering 
the  Secretariat,  this  ruling  is  interpreted  as 
contrary  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  The 
Italian  intention,  presumably,  is  to  get  rid 
of  several  anti-Fascists  in  the  international 
organization  and  replace  them  with  Fascists. 

A  commebcial  treatt  has  finally  been  ne- 
gotiated between  Hungary  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  way  to  this  treaty  has  been  long 
and  tedious,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  way 
is  now  opened  for  later  treaties  of  arbitration 
and  perhaps  finally  a  treaty  of  friendship. 

The  Rhone  Canal,  cut  through  five  miles 
of  solid  rock  and  joining  Marseilles  with  the 
Rhone,  has  been  completed.  It  was  inaugu- 
rated on  April  25,  at  Marseilles,  by  President 
Doumergue  of  France.  The  Mediterranean, 
therefore,  is  connected  with  a  network  of 
European  navigable  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is 
an  age-long  dream  of  France  to  connect  the 
Rhone  by  waterways  with  the  Rhine  and 
Strasbourg. 

The  Students'  International  Union,  or- 
ganized three  years  ago  in  Geneva,  has  lately 
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received  gifts  from  Mrs,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Mrs.  Gabriel,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
The  Union  was  organized  to  discuss  inter- 
national questions  and  promote  friendship  be- 
tween youth  of  all  nations.  It  has  American 
headquarters  at  67  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

A  CHAiB  OF  Polish  language  and  lixera- 
TUBE  has  been  established  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  will  be  occupied  by  Prof.  Eric  P. 
Kelley,  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on 
Poland. 

A  CABGO  OF  THREE  SCHOOL-HOUSES  has  been 
sent  to  Alaska.  The  houses  are  knocked 
down,  but  complete  in  every  detail,  including 
blackboards  and  complete  equipment  in  the 
way  of  erasers,  paper,  and  pencils. 

The  Catholic  Association  on  Interna- 
tional Peace  organized  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitution on  April  20-21  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  October  3,  1926, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  organization  from 
which  the  Association  has  been  developed, 
was  called  by  a  committee  named  by  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Women,  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Action  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

The  North  American  Relations  Founda- 
tion is  an  organization  just  formed.  Its  ob- 
jects, as  stated  by  the  founders,  all  have  to  do 
with  the  fostering  of  continued  amity  and 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  members  are  prominent  men  in 
both  countries. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
paying  pensions  since  1790,  and  in  this  period 
has  disbursed  more  than  seven  billion  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  Last  year  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  was  paid  out.  The  pension  roll  now 
numbers  more  than  half  a  million  persons. 

The  Defense  of  the  Republic  Bill,  with 
its  famous  "Kaiser  paragraph,"  which  bars 
William's  return  to  Germany  from  Doom, 
not  only  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
Reichstag  on  May  16,  but  all  the  Nationalists, 
including  the  most  pronounced  monarchists, 
voted  for  it.  This  virtually  kills  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  hopes  of  regaining  the  throne. 


Delegates  from  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina  have  founded 
a  "Continental  Alliance"  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  an  "Ibero- 
American  League  of  Nations,"  based  upon 
Ibero-American  brotherhood,  as  against  Pan 
Americanism  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
Their  first  object  will  be  to  move  public  opin- 
ion to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  smaller  re- 
publics from  North  American  domination. 
The  League  will  consist  of  the  independent 
nations  of  South  America,  who  will  work  for 
the  independence  of  the  smaller  ones. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


History  of  Hawaii.  By  Ralph  S.  Kuyken- 
dall.  Pp.  375.  Index  and  maps.  Mac- 
mill'an.  New  York,  1926.     Price,  $2.50. 

Hawaii  is  a  unique  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealth.  We  venture  to  assume 
that  most  persons  in  the  United  States  have 
rather  hazy  ideas  as  to  her  present  status 
and  notions  yet  more  vague  as  to  her  past. 
To  all  such  the  little  school  text  in  hand  will 
prove  pleasantly  informing.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  the  Historical 
Commission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The 
first  three  chapters,  by  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Greg- 
ory, tell  background  facts  about  the  Pacific, 
its  coral  and  volcanic  islands.  The  pioneers, 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Pacific  islands, 
with  their  resources  and  customs,  conclude 
the  introduction  to  strictly  Hawaiian  history. 
This  begins  with  Captain  James  Cook  and 
his  explorations  of  the  Pacific. 

The  first  Kamehamaha,  whose  life  covers 
the  transition  from  old  to  new  Hawaii,  is 
the  great  hero  of  his  people.  The  emergence 
of  this  strong  and  wise  personality  from 
savagery,  his  growing  dominance  throughout 
the  islands,  and  the  story  of  the  reigning 
house  he  founded  cover  the  period  down  to 
1872.  Then  come  the  elected  kings  and  rapid 
social  and  economic  changes.  Constitutional 
reforms  finally  culminated  in  the  abdication 
of  Queen  Liliuo-Kalani  and  an  annexation 
treaty   with   the   United    States.     This   was 
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signed  June  16,  1897.  But  the  steps  prelimi- 
nary to  this  annexation  were  many  and  in- 
teresting. 

The  Americanization  of  several  sharply 
separate  groups  in  Hawaii  is  seen  to  be  both 
difficult  and  necessary.  There  are  now  estab- 
lished here,  at  this  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific, 
several  interesting  experiments.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  is  rapidly  growing.  The 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  centered  in  Honolulu,  con- 
ducts successful  conferences  in  which  most 
of  the  Pacific  countries  participate.  Who 
knows  whether,  through  the  efforts  of  Ha- 
waiians  in  this  outpost  of  the  United  States, 
the  East  and  the  West  may  not  one  day 
meet? 

Social  Pbogbess.  By  Ulysses  O.  Weatherly. 
Pp.  388.  Index.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Phila- 
delphia, 1926.     Price,  $3.00. 

In  the  humble  but  clear-eyed  spirit  of 
modern  science,  the  author  of  this  book  sur- 
veys society.  He  uses  the  past  as  a  back- 
ground. He  looks  at  the  human  race  of  to- 
day and  applies  many  theories  of  present-day 
society  to  determine  of  what  it  is  made,  and 
by  inference  suggests  what  progress  we  may 
expect  in  the  future.  He  refers  familiarly 
and  freely  to  the  work  of  other  sociologists. 

Mr.  Weatherly  quite  successfully  keeps 
clear  of  absolutist  formulas;  he  is  careful 
and  undogmatic,  too,  in  the  use  of  categories. 
There  are,  however,  he  claims,  "bits  of  gen- 
eralizations" to  which  the  sociologist  is  en- 
titled, provided  he  does  not  press  them  too 
far.  It  is  these  generalizations,  occurring  as 
comment  through  the  book,  which  give  it 
much  of  its  attraction.  The  author,  for  in- 
stance, steers  the  middle  course  between  the 
efllcacy  of  the  leader  and  the  necessity  of 
merely  general  social  development.  Neither, 
he  claims,  can  alone  explain  social  evolution. 
"Without  superior  personalities  the  masses," 
he  says,  "remain  inarticulate;  without  in- 
telligence and  the  appetite  for  great  things 
on  the  part  of  the  masses,  the  man  of  genius 
will  be  wasted  in  a  desert." 

For    the   social    reformer    the   book   holds 


many  nuggets  of  wisdom.  The  author  holds 
that  one  main  reason  why  Utopias  fail  is 
because  man,  so  far,  is  not  adapted  to  live  in 
a  finished  society.  Time  for  evolution, 
patience  and  trial  and  error  are  all  very 
necessary  for  advances,  great  or  small.  Both 
the  radical  and  the  sentimental  reformer,  he 
thinks,  tend  to  dramatize  progress.  A  move- 
ment must  have  a  definite  tag,  run  a 
regular  course  to  a  climax,  which  finally  is 
to  solve  the  whole  matter.  "But  human 
nature,"  says  Mr.  Weatherly,  "and  the  plod- 
ding course  of  events  have  a  way  of  going 
their  own  pace  regardless  of  the  dramatic 
unities." 

While  society  cannot  afford  to  repress  or 
ignore  new  ideas,  neither  can  it  afford  to 
follow  all  that  are  proposed.  How  rapidly 
retarded  groups  in  society  may  be  advanced 
to  higher  levels  is  always  a  "delicate  ques- 
tion, which  is  liable  to  be  mishandled  through 
the  unchastened  zeal  of  well-meaning  ideal- 
ists." "Vision,"  he  says  again,  "is  dynamic 
as  an  inspiration,  but  in  stress  of  day  by  day 
men  have  to  use  the  materials  then  and  there 
available."  "The  social  engineer  can  no  more 
neglect  knowledge  of  his  materials — their 
composition,  their  character,  their  capacity — 
than  can  the  architect  or  civil  engineer." 
The  author  does  not  find  that  the  enthusiast's 
method  of  railroading  society  into  the  mil- 
lennium is  successful.  It  does  not  wait  on 
the  slow  process  of  growth. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  a  wide  one.  Its 
main  outline  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  shown 
in  the  titles  of  the  five  parts.  They  are: 
1.  "Ck)nditions,"  which  runs  through  theories 
of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution.  2, 
"Attitudes,"  which  classifies  and  discusses  the 
philosophers  and  their  findings.  3.  "Factors," 
which  considers  the  elements  making  for 
socipl  evolution.  4.  "Pathology,"  which  con- 
siders the  reasons  for  such  things  as  stagna- 
tion, parasitism,  formalism.  5.  "Process  and 
product,"  which  surveys  guidance  of  social 
progress  and  the  goals. 

The  book  is  full  of  quotable  bits,  its  struc- 
ture is  clear,  its  language  terse  and  simple. 
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The  iNTEBNATioNAii  Labob  Obganization. 
By  Paul  Perigord.  Pp.  339.  Index.  Apple- 
ton,  New  York  City,  1926.    Price,  $3.00. 

Capital  as  an  international  force  has  long 
been  recognized.  The  idea  is  a  familiar  one. 
That  it  requires  a  peaceful  and  stable  world 
in  which  to  function  advantageously  is  also 
generally  admitted.  But  another  social  group 
most  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  is  labor.  Tlie  time  has  now  come  when 
labor  extends  its  activities  to  the  interna- 
tional field.  It  is  claiming  a  voice  in  world 
policies,  and  seeking  to  regulate  economic 
operations.  Both  capital  and  labor  are 
awaking  to  another  truth,  namely,  that  the 
only  hope  for  either  is  in  co-operation. 

As  an  expression  of  this  great  current  of 
opinion,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion came  into  being  at  Versailles.  Its  con- 
stitution given  in  an  appendix  of  the  book 
before  us,  is  also  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Court  have  received  much  attention  in  the 
United  States,  but  this,  the  third  great  or- 
ganization coming  out  of  Versailles,  has  not 
been  so  well  known  to  us,  though  outstanding 
Americans  have  had  a  part  in  the  work  of  its 
bureau  at  Geneva.  The  little  attention  paid 
to  the  organization  here  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  few  books  have  been  pub- 
lished about  it  in  the  English  language.  In- 
deed, this  book  by  Dr.  Perigord  is  almost  the 
first  full  account  in  English  of  its  activities. 
Professor  Perigord,  who  holds  the  chair  of 
economics  and  history  in  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  was  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  in  order  to  prepare  this  text. 
He  has  availed  himself  not  only  of  his  own 
previous  study  in  international  affairs,  but 
of  the  assistance  of  many  experts  in  this 
particular  field.  The  result  is  a  balanced 
work,  based  on  a  sane  and  tenable  philosophy 
of  human  intercourse. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  is 
probably  the  most  reasonable  and  practical 
of  the  new  institutions  springing  out  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  It  brings  together  in  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  representatives  of  capi- 
tal, labor,  and  the  States.  It  has  done  this 
for  nearly  sixty  countries. 

Dr.  Perigord  scans  its  origins,  its  structure, 
and  the  legislation  and  results  thus  far  ac- 
complished.     He     considers     criticisms    and 


particularly  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  does  not  participate  In  the  activities 
of  the  organization.  He  thinks  that  we 
should  do  so. 

The  book  is  not  in  any  sense  radical;  but 
it  is  forward-looking,  logical,  and  thoroughly 
informing — a  valuable  contribution  to  the  in- 
ternational structure  of  tomorrow. 

PiNCKNEY's  Tbeatt.  By  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis.  Pp.  421  and  index.  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Press,  Baltimore,   1926.     Price  $3.00. 

This  book  recently  won  for  its  author  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  of  $2,000  for  "the  best  book 
of  the  year  upon  history  of  the  United 
States."  "Jay's  Treaty,"  by  the  same 
author,  published  in  1893,  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Professor  Bemis  has,  in  fact,  the  rare 
power  of  searching  through  old  documents 
in  a  spirit  of  true  scholarship,  combined  with 
the  faculty  of  telling  his  findings  in  a  lively 
fashion.  He  adds  to  these  the  ability  to 
see  facts  found  in  the  old  archives  in  rela- 
tion to  other  and  later  events. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  on  its 
topic  to  make  use  of  archives  other  than 
American.  The  Mississippi  question,  of 
which  it  treats  particularly,  needs  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  Spanish  documents  of  the 
late  18th  and  early  19th  century.  These 
Mr.  Bemis  has  used  freely. 

The  value  of  the  treaty  signed  by  Pinck- 
ney  has  never  been  so  well  understood  in 
this  country  as  has  Jay's  Treaty.  However, 
the  study  of  early  boundary  questions,  the 
Spanish- American  diplomacy  preceding  1783, 
and  from  that  date  to  1900,  are  here  given 
pungency  by  many  illuminating  sketches  of 
persons  and  events  germane  to  the  subject. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  our  representa- 
tives in  Spain  are  followed  in  a  good  deal 
of  detail.  The  stresses  between  Spain  and 
other  European  nations  are  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  diplomacy.  Finally 
emerges  the  treaty  on  boundaries,  the  large 
result  of  American  fishing  in  troubled  Euro- 
pean waters. 

The  field  has  not  been  covered  in  just  this 
way  before,  and,  fortunately  for  the  general 
reader,  it  is  here  presented  in  lucid  English 
abounding  in  interesting  detail.  There  are 
good  outline  maps  and  five  appendices,  con- 
taining the  treaty  and  other  pertinent  docu- 
ments. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


SOME  FACTS 

It  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  and 
nonprofit-making  organization,  free  from 
motives  of  private  gain. 

It  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  organized  in  1828  by  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  of  Maine,  aided  by  David  Low 
Dodge,  of  New  York. 

Its  century  of  usefulness  will  be  fittingly 
celebrated  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Maine,  during 
the  early  days  of  May,  1928.  The  Cen- 
tury Celebration  will  be  the  background 
for  an  international  gathering  of  leading 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order 
among  the  nations,  and  to  educate  the 
peoples  everywhere  in  what  an  ancient 
Eoman  lawgiver  once  called  "the  con- 
stant and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every 
one  his  due." 

It  is  built  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law. 
It  has  spent  its  men  and  its  resources  in 
arousing  the  thoughts  and  the  consciences 
of  statesmen  to  the  ways  which  are  better 
than  war,  and  of  men  and  women  every- 
where to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  law-governed  world. 
The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  international  peace  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  organized  at  the  instigation 
of  this  Society. 

The  International  Peace  conferences 
originated  at  the  headquarters  lof  the- 
American  Peace  Society  in  1843. 

The  International  Law  Association  re- 
sulted from  an  extended  European  tour 
of  Dr.  James  D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Sec- 
retary, in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence 
State  legislatures  and  the  United  States 
Congress  in  behalf  of  an  International 
Congress  and  Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace 
jubilees  throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  se- 
lected by  the  Columbian  Exposition  au- 
thorities to  organize  the  Fifth  Universal 


Peace  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  or- 
ganized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in 
1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of 
which  grew  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics — now  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union — was  authorized  after  nu- 
merous petitions  had  been  presented  to 
Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Geneva  since  the  second  year  of  the  Bu- 
reau's existence,  1892. 

It  initiated  the  following  American 
Peace  Congresses:  In  New  York,  1907;  in 
Chicago,  1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St. 
Louis,  1913;  in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly 
since  1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  widely  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  strives  to  work  with  our  Government 
and  to  protect  the  principles  at  the  basis 
of  our  institutions. 

In  our  ungoverned  world  of  wholly  in- 
dependent national  units  it  stands  for 
adequate  national  defense. 

It  believes  that  the  rational  way  to  dis- 
armament is  to  begin  by  disarming  poli- 
cies. 

The  claim  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety upon  every  loyal  American  citizen  is 
that  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury; which  is  today  the  defender  of  true 
American  ideals  and  principles. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and 
generous  gifts,  large  and  small,  of  loyal 
Americans  who  wish  to  have  a  part  in 
this  important  work. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

The  classes  of  membership  and  dues  are : 
Annual  Membership,  $5  ;  Sustaining  Mem- 
bership, $10;  Contributing  Membership, 
$25;  Institutional  Membership,  $25;  Life 
Membership  $100. 

All  memberships  include  a  full  subscrip- 
tion to  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Advocate  of  Peace. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


Tbe  American  Peace  Society  reatfirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seveuth  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  i)eace  between  nations  must  not 
he  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  oi>ponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
International  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rai^idly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interi)reted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
maud. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
In  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  indei)endent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offlcee  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  witli  the  iii)- 
proval  of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  tlieir  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-si>eaking  i)eoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  Wliile  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  apiilicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  miitually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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A    WORTHY    CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  ASSURED 

THE  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  be 
the  place  where  the  American  Peace 
Society  will  celebrate  its  one-hundredth 
anniversary  early  in  May,  1928.  Cleve- 
land is  the  home  of  its  President,  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton.  Leading  citizens  have 
underwritten  the  event  handsomely. 

The  only  problem  now  is  to  stage  a 
conference  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Both 
Mr.  Burton  and  the  Secretary  leave  Au- 
gust 5  for  Europe  with  the  intention  of 
enlisting  the  interest  of  leading  Europeans 
and  of  getting  statesmen  and  publicists 
from  abroad  to  speak  at  the  conference. 

Governor  Brewster,  of  Maine,  an- 
nounces that  that  State  is  planning  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  one-hundreth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety and  its  founder,  William  Ladd. 
Those  who  follow  the  work  of  this 
Society  will  recall  that  the  Legislature  of 
Maine  passed,  during  the  month  of 
March,  a  joint  resolution  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  William  Ladd,  known  in 
this  country  and  abroad  as  The  Apostle  of 
Peace,  did  his  major  work  for  peace  be- 
tween nations  while  living  for  nearly 
thirty  years  in  Minot,  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  resolution  went  on  to  re- 
quest that  the  Governor  of  the  State  co- 
operate with  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  that  he  appoint  a  committee  to  be 
made  up  of  the  presidents  of  Bowdoin, 
Colby,  and  Bates  colleges,  the  president  of 
the   University   of   Maine,   the    Commis- 


sioner of  Education,  and  such  others  as  he 
may  deem  wise,  to  aid  in  such  a  com- 
memoration. Pursuant  to  this  resolution, 
the  Governor  has  extended,  through  Dr. 
Augustus  A.  Thomas,  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
the  American  Peace  Society  to  hold  a  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  William  Ladd,  in 
Maine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Maine,  like  those  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, will  bring  energy,  intelligence,  and 
devotion  to  the  enterprise. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  is  to  be  an  event  of  international 
importance. 


RELATION  OF  SEA  POWER  TO 
THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 

THE  Advocate  of  Peace  accepts  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  regu- 
lation of  sea  power  in  the  interest  of  inter- 
national peace  can  best  be  promoted  only 
by  first  regulating  the  policies  of  States. 
It  has  not  been  our  purpose,  however,  to 
embarrass  in  any  way  the  more  direct  at- 
tempts to  limit  the  power  of  fighting  craft. 
President  Coolidge  was  undoubtedly 
right  when,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
February  10,  he  pointed  out  that  competi- 
tive armaments  constitute  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  contributing  causes  of  inter- 
national suspicion  and  discord,  calculated 
eventually  to  lead  to  war.  The  Washing- 
ton conference  of  1921  grew  out  of  that 
fact.     Since  the  Washington  conference. 
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and  in  a  measure  because  of  it,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  desire  among  the  na- 
tions to  remove  naval  competition  from  the 
list  of  possible  causes  of  international  dis- 
cord. Our  government,  particularly,  has 
been  concerned  to  complete  the  work  be- 
gun at  Washington  by  the  conclusion  of 
further  agreements  covering  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  submarines,  for  the  spirit  of 
competition  can  express  itself  in  the 
smaller  as  well  as  in  the  larger  types  of 
fighting  vessels.  In  other  words,  the 
Washington  conference  did  not  end  the 
possibilities  of  competitive  building. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  government 
has  co-operated  with  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission set  up  last  year  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  Preparatory  Commission 
entered  into  most  elaborate  studies  of  the 
whole  problem,  but  arrived  at  no  definite 
conclusions.  Fearing  that  a  deadlock 
might  follow.  President  Coolidge  accepted 
the  view  that  practical  limitation  might 
be  achieved  by  regional  agreements.  It 
was  because  of  this  opinion  that  he  issued 
his  memorandum,  addressing  an  inquiry 
to  the  governments  represented  at  the 
Washington  conference  as  to  whether  they 
were  disposed  to  empower  their  representa- 
tives to  initiate  negotiations  in  the  interest 
of  a  limitation  of  naval  vessels  not  covered 
by  the  Washington  Treaty.  This  memo- 
randum was  in  effect  an  invitation  to  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
to  attend  a  regional  conference  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  further  limitation. 

The  following  dates  are  interesting:  On 
February  15,  France  declined  to  send  dele- 
gates to  such  a  conference  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  would  run  counter  to  her 
duties  to  the  League  of  Nations.  February 
21,  Italy  also  declined;  but  for  another 
reason,  namely,  that  it  had  little  hope  for 
a  limited  conference  such  as  proposed  by 
President  Coolidge,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  Italy's  unfavorable  geograph- 
ical position  does  not  permit  her  to  limit 


further  her  already  insufficient  defense. 
February  28,  however.  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  on  March  11  the 
Japanese  Government  also  agreed  to  take 
part  in  the  proposed  discussion,  even 
among  the  three  Powers. 

In  this  situation  the  United  States,  urg- 
ing that  France  and  Italy  should  be  repre- 
sented at  least  in  some  informal  manner, 
issued  a  call  for  a  conference  to  begin  at 
Geneva  as  early  in  June  as  possible.  The 
three-power  naval  conference,  France  and 
Italy  represented  by  unofficial  observers, 
convened  in  Geneva  on  the  20th  of  June. 
The  British  delegation  included  represen- 
tatives not  only  from  Great  Britain,  but 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  South 
Africa,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Canada. 
The  American  delegation,  made  up  mostly 
of  representatives  of  the  navy,  was  headed 
by  our  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  the  Hon- 
orable Hugh  Gibson. 

From  reports  at  hand  it  appears  that 
the  whole  problem  soon  resolved  itself  in 
the  conference  into  ratios  of  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

The  American  delegation  stood  for  a 
5-5-3  ratio  for  auxiliary  craft  as  for  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  Japan,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Washington  conference 
ratio  on  capital  ships.  They  would  retain 
the  10,000  tons  maximum  for  cruisers  and 
oppose  a  maximum  of  6,000  or  8,000  tons, 
they  would  retain  eight-inch  guns  for 
cruisers  and  oppose  any  effort  to  reduce 
them  to  a  six-inch  limit.  These  ratios 
went  into  the  area  of  cruisers  and  the  ton- 
nage figures  of  capital  ships. 

It  was  early  pointed  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  that  if  their  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  300,000  tons  for 
the  cruiser  class  both  for  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire  and  180,000  tons 
for  Japan,  and  if  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Empire  be  limited  to  250,000 
tons  in  the  destroyer  class  and  Japan  to 
150,000  tons,  it  would  mean,  under  the  ex- 
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isting  programs  of  construction,  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  scrap  im- 
mediately about  60,000  tons  of  auxiliary 
combatant  surface  vessels  and  80,000  ad- 
ditional tons  of  such  vessels  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  building  program. 
The  British  Empire  would  have  to  scrap 
about  60,000  tons  of  auxiliary  combatant 
surface  vessels  upon  the  completion  of  the 
present  building  program,  and  Japan 
about  40,000  tons.  On  the  basis  of  90,000 
tons  of  submarines  for  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire  and  50,000  tons 
of  submarines  for  Japan,  no  scrapping  of 
submarines  would  be  necessary  until  the 
present  building  programs  are  brought  to 
completion.  It  is  probably  true  that  most 
of  the  vessels  thus  to  be  scrapped  are  prac- 
tically obsolete.  No  new  construction 
would  be  scrapped.  Moderate  replacement 
and  building  programs  within  clearly  de- 
fined limits  would  be  provided  for.  Such 
a  plan,  if  put  into  force,  would  mean  both 
a  limitation  of  armaments  and  a  cessation 
of  competitive  building. 

But  the  plan  has  not  met  with  favor, 
especially  with  the  British,  who  have  a 
system  of  methematics  all  their  own. 
Their  figures  relate  to  a  far-flung  empire 
and  to  its  protection  against  all  conten- 
gencies,  which  is  of  course  a  bit  mythical. 
Other  difficulties  have  arisen,  relating  to 
size  of  guns  to  be  carried  by  the  cruisers 
and  the  like. 

To  the  lay  mind,  all  these  technicalities 
fail  to  touch  the  fundamental  thing. 
Whether  or  not  nations  are  going  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  law  or  by  arms  is  not 
primarily  a  matter  of  quantities.  It  is  an 
affair  of  qualities.  On  the  basis  of  mere 
ships,  no  one  can  blame  Britain  for  desir- 
ing the  control  of  the  sea.  But  the  day 
has  passed  when  any  nation  can  be  sure  of 
adequate  defense  in  terms  of  armaments, 
even  the  United  States.  Competitive 
building  of  defenses  is  simply  a  vicious 
circle,  more  so  today  than   ever  before. 


Theoretically,  the  international  control  of 
naval  forces  would  solve  the  dilemma. 
This,  however,  is  impracticable.  We  are  in 
a  world  of  individual  nations.  Attempting 
to  limit  their  armaments  will  not  get  us 
very  far  toward  peace.  When  the  nations 
concentrate  upon  the  organization  of  inter- 
national justice,  enabling  them  to  achieve 
their  interests  in  ways  other  than  by  war, 
then  and  not  until  then  can  we  expect  any 
adequate  limitation  of  fighting  machines 
and  the  end  of  competitive  building  in  the 
area  of  sea  power. 


ECONOMIC    CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  WORLD  PEACE 

WHEN  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  requested  the  Council  of 
the  League  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
toward  the  convocation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Economic  Conference,  it  began  its 
resolution  on  the  subject  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Firmly  resolved  to  seek  all  possible 
means  of  establishing  peace  throughout 
the  world; 

Convinced  that  economic  peace  will 
largely  contribute  to  security  among  the 
nations. 

In  his  closing  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
work  of  the  preparatory  committee  for 
the  Economic  Conference,  M.  Theunis, 
president  of  the  committee,  who  later  on 
also  presided  over  the  conference  itself, 
said: 

The  political  work  of  pacification 
undertaken  by  the  League  of  Nations 
would  not  be  comprehensible  without  si- 
multaneous work  in  the  economic  field — 
a  field  which  is  closely  connected  with  it. 

Too  many  people  still  think  that  the 
political  field  and  the  economic  field  are 
entirely  different.  This  is  a  profound  and 
dangerous  error,  for  every  important  eco- 
nomic question  is  by  that  very  fact  a 
political  question.  The  work  of  political 
peace  and  disarmament  should  go  hand 
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in   hand   with   economic   peace  and   dis- 
armament. 

The  conference  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

The  conference, 

Eecognizing  that  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  depends  largely  upon  the 
principles  on  which  the  economic  policies 
of  nations  are  framed  and  executed, 

Eecommends  that  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  countries  here  represented 
should  together  give  continuous  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  economic  problem, 
and  looks  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
recognized  principles  designed  to  elimi- 
nate those  economic  difficulties  which 
cause  friction  and  misunderstanding  in  a 
world  which  has  everything  to  gain  from 
peaceful  and  harmonious  progress. 

Thus  the  questions  of  international 
peace  loomed  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  initiated  and  prepared  the  eco- 
nomic parley.  What  has  the  work  of  the 
conference  contributed  to  this  great  aim? 

In  one  very  important  sense  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Conference  was  itself 
a  peace  conference.  It  proclaimed  for  the 
nations  of  Europe  a  truce  in  the  economic 
war  that  had  been  gathering  momentum 
from  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the 
World  War. 

The  World  War  was  fought  not  only  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe,  but  also  in  the 
mentalities  of  the  belligerent  nations.  And 
the  martial  mental  attitudes  outlived  the 
actual  hostilities.  The  treaties  of  peace, 
in  their  economic  aspects,  embodied  many 
wartime  ideas,  the  outstanding  one  among 
them  being  that  which  proclaimed  the 
need  of  continuing  an  economic  struggle 
against  the  vanquished  even  after  their 
defeat  on  the  field  of  battle. 

What  happened  in  Europe  during  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war  was 
precisely  that.  For  five  years  Germany 
and  the  other  defeated  powers  were  sub- 
jected to  a  one-sided  economic  regime. 
But  after  that  they  regained  their  free- 


dom of  action  and  began  a  policy  of  re- 
taliation. The  tariff  war,  which  has  been 
raising  Europe's  customs  barriers  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  really  dates  from  that  period. 
It  was  into  this  war  that  the  conference 
introduced  the  first  real  truce. 

But  the  conference  did  more  than  that. 
It  has  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  the 
principle  that  tariffs  should  henceforth  le 
considered  primarily  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  international  repercussions 
and  not  merely  of  their  effects  upon  na- 
tional policies.  This  agreement  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  a  general  policy  of  inter- 
national economic  conciliation. 

The  principal  work  of  the  conference 
was  in  the  domain  of  commercial  policy, 
and  there  its  work  on  the  tariff  question 
was  its  outstanding  achievement.  But  it 
has  also  opened  the  way  for  a  similar 
change  of  attitude  on  other  important 
matters,  such,  for  example,  as  interna- 
tional industrial  agreements. 

In  a  memorandum  on  the  economic 
tendencies  capable  of  affecting  the  peace  of 
the  world,  presented  to  the  conference  on 
behalf  of  the  British  labor  organizations, 
the  following  are  enumerated  as  some  of 
the  developments  which  in  the  past  have 
created  friction  and  hostility  among  na- 
tions: International  combinations;  the 
monopoly  of  certain  important  products; 
the  private  trade  in  armaments;  the  float- 
ing of  loans  for  anti-social  purposes;  the 
evils  arising  from  certain  types  of  con- 
cessions; the  investment  of  capital  in  un- 
developed but  populous  countries  to  ex- 
ploit the  relatively  inexhaustible  supply 
of  cheap  and  unorganized  labor.  It  is  to 
this  sort  of  economic  problems  that  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  conference 
refers,  that  resolution  itself  having  been 
placed  before  the  conference  by  Mr.  A. 
Pugh  on  behalf  of  these  same  organiza- 
tions. 

The  removal  of  these  and  similar  eco- 
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nomic  phenomena  from  the  sphere  of  na- 
tional policy  to  that  of  international  con- 
sideration will  do  much  to  forward  the 
cause  of  peace.  And  the  Economic  Con- 
ference has  paved  the  way  for  much  fruit- 
ful work  in  this  field. 


GOING  TO  WAR  BY  POPULAR 
VOTE 

OUR  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Saint 
James,  Alanson  B.  Houghton,  in  con- 
nection with  receiving  an  honorary  degree 
from  Harvard  University,  June  23,  said 
some  things  of  interest  to  all  students  of 
the  problems  of  war  and  peace.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  for  more  durable 
peace  between  the  self-governing  nations, 
the  people,  and  not  small  groups  called 
governments,  should  have  the  power  to 
decide  for  or  against  war.  It  seemed  to 
him  desirable  that  a  conference  to  per- 
fect a  workable  plan  for  such  an  agree- 
ment should  be  called  between  those 
peoples  most  alike  in  race  and  ancestry. 
While  his  address  was  in  no  sense  official, 
what  he  had  to  say  is,  nevertheless,  of 
more  than  usual  importance. 

"The  difficulty  of  promoting  a  peace  by 
agreement  among  the  great  self-governing 
powers,"  he  said,  "roots  in  the  fact  that 
those  charged  with  political  authority 
assume  the  inevitability  of  war.  They 
are  ready  to  agree  that  peace  is  desirable 
and  that  war  is  a  frightful,  expensive,  and 
irrational  method  of  settling  international 
disputes.  In  view  of  human  experience, 
however,  they  see  no  other  alternative. 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said  to  substan- 
tiate such  a  view  of  the  ultimate  relations 
between  the  self-governing  nations,  it 
plainly  does  not  conform  exactly  to  histor- 
ical fact.  War  does  not  originate  from 
time  to  time  simply  in  a  sudden  and  un- 
controllable impulse  on  the  part  of  one 
of  these  great  national  masses  to  go  out 


and  slaughter  another.  War  is  possible, 
no  doubt,  because  these  masses  are  willing, 
under  conditions,  to  fight. 

"But  these  conditions  are  themselves  an 
integral  part  of  the  problem.  Before  a 
war  is  conceivable,  there  must  be  an  issue. 
And  that  issue,  broadly  speaking,  is  the 
outcome  of  a  series  of  maneuvers  by  which 
the  masses  concerned  are  brought  into 
positions  of  opposition.  Obviously  this 
maneuvering  is  not  done  by  the  masses 
themselves.  Collectively  and  as  individ- 
uals they  have  little,  if  anj-thing,  to  do 
with  the  subtle  and  gradual  shifting  of 
international  relationships.  Their  inter- 
ests are  directed  to  the  more  humble  and 
prosaic  task  of  earning  a  living.  The 
maneuvering  is  done  by  little  groups  of 
men  called  governments. 

"The  entire  process  is  in  control  of  the 
smaller  groups.  They  make  the  issue. 
They  declare  the  war.  The  masses  they 
control  simply  obey.  Having  put  this 
power,  or  left  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
their  governments,  they  find  themselves 
at  the  critical  moment  substantially  help- 
less. And  so,  as  individuals,  they  merely 
accept  the  decision  and  go  out  to  pay  the 
bills  of  war. 

"We  know  that  the  conditions  that  have 
hitherto  led  to  war  are  the  result  of  human 
volition  and  deliberate  choice,"  declared 
Mr.  Ploughton,  "not  of  the  populations 
involved,  but  of  their  governments. 

"Even  if  we  admit,  as  perhaps  we  must, 
that  as  long  as  governments  possess  the 
power,  first,  to  create  conditions  which 
ultimately  result  in  a  clash  of  national 
interest,  and,  second,  by  declaring  war,  to 
force  those  issues  to  a  test  of  armed 
strength — even  if  we  admit,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  history  will  merely 
repeat  itself  and  war  more  or  less  inevi- 
tably follow,  we  have  no  reason  to  admit 
that  a  similar  result  would  follow  if  the 
power  to  declare  war  were  in  the  hands  of 
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the  populations.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  do  not  know.  The  experiment  has 
never  been  tried. 

"There  are  considerations,"  he  con- 
tinued, "which  indicate  that  war  would 
not  result  if  the  power  to  declare  it  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

"First,  the  great  self-governing  peoples 
have  shown  themselves  competent  to  man- 
age their  domestic  affairs.  Foreign  af- 
fairs are  merely  an  extension  of  domestic 
affairs.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
them. 

"Foreign  affairs  are  simply  the  outcome 
of  the  desire  to  trade,  and  they  become 
dangerous  only  when  men  who  temporar- 
ily possess  power  undertake  to  infringe 
upon  the  liberties  of  possessions  of  other 
peoples,"  he  said. 

"Second,  war  has  steadily  increased  its 
demands.  Once  it  could  be  waged  with 
profit.  Now  no  gain  can  equal  its  cost. 
Once  it  could  be  waged  by  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population  in- 
volved. Now  it  embraces  all.  And 
further,"  he  added,  "this  new  democratic 
era  cannot  withstand  the  shocks  and 
wastes  of  war  as  well  as  can  some  societies 
more  primitively  organized. 

"Third,"  he  said,  "while  the  funda- 
mental relations  between  peoples  are  based, 
as  at  present,  frankly  and  openly  upon 
force,  fear  of  attack  becomes  a  natural 
and  dominant  consideration  within  each 
national  group.  Out  of  that  fear  springs, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  desire  to  in- 
crease armaments  which,  except  for  use 
against  each  other,  are  largely  unneces- 
sary. Each  arms  for  defense,  and  each 
thus  becomes  potentially  more  able  to 
attack  and  so  more  dangerous  as  a  neigh- 
bor. 

"But  such  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
war-making  power  were  diffused  among  a 
whole  people.  Time  would  be  required 
before  power  could  be  focused,"  he  said. 


"and  time  is  the  greatest  ally  of  peace. 

"But  we  may  go  even  further,"  the  Am- 
bassador continued.  "If  this  concentrated 
power,  now  in  the  hands  of  little  groups 
of  men  called  governments,  were  in  fact 
diffused  among  their  peoples,  we  may 
safely  assert  that  they  would  be  less  in- 
clined than  now  to  develop  situations  out 
of  which  war  might  easily  emerge.  They 
could  not  be  sure  of  their  ability  to  carry 
such  questionable  plans  through  to  com- 
pletion. The  mere  fact  that  they  had  so 
managed  a  nation's  business  as  to  lead  it  to 
a  dangerous  crisis  would  be  their  condem- 
nation. A  new  set  of  forces,  not  hitherto 
available  to  prevent  war,  would  come  into 
active  operation. 

"Fourth,  the  power  to  declare  war 
stands  on  a  different  plane  from  all  other 
powers  of  government.  It  is  all-embrac- 
ing and  all-consuming.  It  subordinates 
all  other  powers  to  itself.  It  represents 
the  highest  act  of  sovereignty.  It  is  the 
one  power  which  of  aU  others  a  self-gov- 
erning people  would  logically  reserve  to 
itself,  since  it  puts  in  jeopardy  their  col- 
lective lives  and  property.  And  yet, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  the  one  power  they 
do  not  possess. 

"We  create  governments  primarily  to 
protect  our  individual  lives  and  property. 
To  that  end,  we  make  laws  and  set  up 
legislative  safe-guards,  and  if  these  prove 
unsatisfactory  we  change  them.  It  is  only 
when  all  our  lives  and  all  of  our  properties 
are  suddenly  involved  in  a  great  and 
supreme  decision  affecting  peace  or  war 
that  we  cease  to  be  self-governing.  We 
accept  the  decision  of  others. 

"The  fact  that  self-governing  peoples 
choose  their  own  governments,  and  are, 
therefore,  presumably  responsible  for  the 
actions  and  decisions  of  those  govern- 
ments, does  not  meet  the  issue.  Those 
governments  are  never  elected  on  the 
precise  issue  of  peace  or  war.     They  are 
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elected  on  domestic  grounds  and  for 
domestic  reasons.  And  a  government 
elected  primarily  on  an  issue,  let  us  say, 
such  as  the  tariff,  may  not  be  at  all  rep- 
resentative when  suddenly  confronted  by 
the  need  of  a  decision  involving  peace  or 
war. 

"But  there  is  one  doubt,"  the  Ambas- 
sador continued,  "and  that  is  whether  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  as  able  to  determine 
when  war  is  necessary  as  well  as  the  little 
group  of  individuals  that  now  form  the 
governments. 

"And  the  answer  to  that  doubt,"  he 
added,  "depends,  obviously,  upon  our  be- 
lief in  popular  government.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  ability  of  men  and  women 
to  govern  themselves  under  any  condi- 
tions was  disputed — and  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons.  History  and  the  rise  of  self- 
governing  States  have  demonstrated  not 
only  that  they  are  competent,  but  that 
they  are  happier  and  safer  when  they  take 
on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"If  what  I  have  said  has  substantial 
basis  in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  a  new  experiment  in 
democratic  control  must  be  made,  and 
those  peoples  who  have  demonstrated  their 
competence  to  govern  themselves  within 
their  own  national  frontiers  must  assume 
direct  responsibility  for  their  relations 
with  each  other. 

"Our  governments,"  he  continued, 
"have  shown  themselves  unable  to  protect 
us  against  war.  And  the  future,  if  they 
control  it,  seems  likely  to  be  merely  an  in- 
tensified repetition  of  the  past.  Per- 
sonally I  believe  we  cannot  safely  continue 
to  be  democratic  within  our  national 
frontiers  and  autocratic  in  our  relations 
with  other  people.  A  durable  peace  can- 
not be  based  upon  force. 

"It  must,  if  it  exists  at  all,  be  based 


upon  good  will.  And  I  believe  profoundly 
that  that  practical  good-will  exists,  that 
the  great  self-governing  peoples  can  safely 
trust  one  another,  and  that  only  a  method 
of  dealing  between  them,  inherited  from 
an  outgrown  system  of  autocratic  govern- 
ment, prevents  our  recognition  of  that 
great  and  beneficent  fact.  We  are  caught 
in  a  process  of  our  own  making.  And  we 
must  unmake  it." 

Mr.  Houghton  declared  he  did  not 
intend  to  go  into  the  means  by  which  such 
an  extension  of  democratic  control  could 
be  put  into  practical  effect,  but  that  the 
experiment  would  have  to  be  international 
to  be  successful.  It  could  not  be  entered 
into  by  one  nation  alone. 

"One  means  for  initiating  such  a  propo- 
sition would  be  a  conference  between  peo- 
ples who  were  nearest  alike  in  race  and 
ancestry,"  he  continued,  "to  determine 
whether  each  government  was  prepared  by 
proper  legislative  action  to  enable  its 
people  to  accept  or  reject  such  a  propo- 
sition, stipulating  also  that  with  the 
proposition  would  go  an  agreement  that 
the  countries  entering  into  the  treaty 
would  agree  not  to  attack  each  other  for 
a  term  of  years. 

"In  this  way,"  he  said,  "and  perhaps 
in  this  way  only,  we  can  join  hands  effec- 
tively with  the  other  self-governing  peo- 
ples in  a  common  effort  to  secure  a  more 
durable  peace." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Houghton's  address  set 
forth  no  new  proposal.  His  main  thought 
was  often  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan.  It  has 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time  by 
various  writers.  One  weakness  in  the 
plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  wars  are  usually 
fought  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
the  people.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  our  American  people  were  led  into 
the  World  War  by  a  few  who  happened 
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to  compose  the  government.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  few  were 
led  by  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary,  as 
a  rule,  to  go  through  the  formality  of  a 
plebiscite  when  a  nation  is  raging  for  war. 
The  will  of  the  people  is  self-evident. 

Then,  too,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  nation 
suddenly  attacked  might  be  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  for  conduct- 
ing a  referendum  before  moving  to  repulse 
the  attack. 

We  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Houghton.  That  he  saw 
fit,  however,  thus  carefully  to  address  him- 
self to  the  world's  problem  of  problems 
is  an  encouragement  to  all  working  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  ills  of  men. 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  CHINA 

JUDGING  by  the  available  news  from 
China,  the  trouble  in  that  stricken 
land  originates  in  the  self-seeking  ex- 
ploitations of  the  various  war-lords.  If 
there  were  a  way  of  co-operating  with  that 
majority — ^great  majority,  we  believe — 
representative  of  the  real  China,  the  civil 
wars  would  cease  forthwith. 

Evidently  we  can  rely  little  for  our  in- 
formation about  China  upon  the  reports 
of  "observers"  returning  from  that  coun- 
try. According  to  a  special  dispatch  to 
the  New  YorTc  Times,  July  16,  Eeverend 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York  City, 
told  the  delegates  to  the  Northfield  For- 
eign Missionary  Conference  the  day  be- 
fore that  China's  one  present  hope  for 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  western  nations 
is  by  the  sword.  Dr.  Jefferson,  long 
known  as  an  out-and-out  pacifist,  returned 
recently  from  a  thirteen  months'  tour  of 
the  world.  He  believes  that  the  Chinese 
revolution  is  due  to  the  dominating  poli- 
cies of  the  Great  Powers.    He  judges  from 


the  history  of  oriental  and  western  na- 
tions that  the  hope  of  China  is  to  travel 
the  path  taken  by  Japan  and  to  demand 
her  place  in  the  sun  by  virtue  of  her 
strength  in  arms.  Other  observers,  how- 
ever, assure  us  that  the  Chinese  are  not 
oppressed  by  the  foreigners;  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  maritime  customs  and 
of  the  post-office  is  done  under  contracts 
mutually  agreed  upon,  and  efficiently  and 
profitably  withal ;  more  so  than  if  managed 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  We  are  told 
that  the  Chinese  have  all  possible  liberty 
and  freedom  for  realizing  their  national 
aspirations;  indeed,  that  the  foreigners 
stand  willing  to  help  them  in  every  way. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  armies 
of  the  South  are  gaining  strength  and 
influence.  This  has  been  aided  by  the 
alliance  between  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and 
Feng  Yu-Hsiang,  now  threatening  Pe- 
kin.  The  decline  of  communism  has 
strengthened  the  moral  position  of  these 
representatives  of  the  "nationalist  move- 
ment" with  the  anti-Bolshevik  foreign 
powers.  Evidently  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
munistic revolution  in  China.  Whether 
or  not  the  southern  armies  represent  the 
true  national  idealism  of  the  Chinese 
people  may  be  doubted.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  they  represent  it  more  than 
does  the  northern  war-lord,  Chang  Tso- 
Lin,  whose  soldiers  are  reported  to  be 
deserting  to  the  Cantonese.  In  any  event, 
it  appears  now  that  the  southern  armies 
are  in  the  ascendency.  This  is  leading 
the  foreign  powers  to  worry  about  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  citizens  in  the  North. 
But  so  far  the  United  States,  as  in  the 
crisis  at  Nanking,  has  declined  to  take 
part  in  concerted  action.  Our  public 
opinion  seems  still  to  approve  President 
Coolidge's  statement  of  April  25  that 
"we  do  not  wish  to  pursue  any  course  of 
aggression  against  the  Chinese  people." 
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It  is  a  discouraging  fact  that  the  return 
of  Tsingtao,  once  German  and  then  Japa- 
nese territory,  to  China  under  the  terms 
of  the  Washington  Conference  has  not  been 
altogether  a  success.  The  Chinese  have 
not  shown  their  capacity  for  improving 
that  opportunity.  Tsingtao,  a  beautiful 
and  thriving  city  under  foreign  control, 
is  rapidly  declining  under  Chinese  man- 
agement. The  trade  of  the  city  is  being 
transferred  to  Tientsin  because  of  the 
protection  there  to  property  and  life  by 
the  foreign  settlements.  It  is  in  the  light 
of  this  situation  that  Japan  sent  some 
2,000  troops  to  Tsingtao  and  thence  to 
Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  Shangtung,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  her  business  men. 
Since  Hankow  and  Kiukiang  were  taken 
from  the  British,  they  too,  have  visibly 
declined  under  Chinese  leadership. 

These  things  are  not  true  because  of  any 
inherent  defect  in  the  Chinese  people. 
They  are  a  peace-loving,  able,  industrious, 
and  highly  intelligent  folk.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness have  the  upper  hand.  The  forces 
making  for  the  good  of  China,  the  changes 
in  national  custom,  the  onward  march  of 
public  education,  the  fact  that  China  has 
been  a  republic  since  1911,  are  all  handi- 
capped by  these  powers  of  darkness,  and 
these  powers  of  darkness,  these  actual 
enemies  of  China,  are  the  war-lords, 
fomenting  their  "brother  wars,"  holding 
back  the  moneys  necessary  for  the  new 
educational  program,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  forces  of  law  and  order  to  put  the 
Government  of  China  on  its  feet. 


THE  CASE  OF  AUSTRIA 

WHEjST  rioting  broke  out,  July  15,  in 
the  city  of  Vienna,  when  the  rioters 
attacked  the  Parliament  building  and 
burned  the  Palace  of  Justice,  two  fears 


were  expressed  in  the  editorials  of  various 
papers  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Amer- 
ica. These  fears  were,  first,  that  the  com- 
munists would  get  control  of  Vienna; 
second,  that  if  German  troops  should 
enter  Austria  they  would  remain  until 
the  German-speaking  Austrians  had  be- 
come a  part  of  Germany. 

We  take  no  stock  in  either  of  these  fears. 
The  communists  have  no  more  show  of 
establishing  themselves  in  Austria  than 
they  had  in  China;  indeed,  not  so  much. 
Austria  is  an  island  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  of  opposition  to  the  communists. 
There  are  four  political  parties  repre- 
sented in  the  Austrian  chamber:  the 
Christian  Socialists,  who  have  slightly 
weakened  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  in  1919;  the  Social  Democrats, 
who  have  slightly  increased  during  that 
period  until  they  lack  but  two  votes  of 
equaling  the  Christian  Socialists,  the  fig- 
ures now  being  73  Christian  Socialists  and 
71  Social  Democrats.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  pan-Germanists  has 
decreased  from  20  to  12.  The  remaining 
Agrarian  Party  is  represented  by  9  depu- 
ties. In  the  Upper  House  the  lines  are 
still  more  firmly  drawn.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  under  such  circumstances,  with  no 
communists  in  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, there  can  be  any  serious  menace 
from  persons  of  that  political  faith. 
Furthermore,  the  figures  do  not  seem  to 
indicate  any  pronounced  progress  toward 
the  "Anschluss,"  political  union,  favored 
by  the  pan-Germanists. 

The  July  riot,  a  familiar  form  of  politi- 
cal action  commonly  called  in  Austria  a 
"demonstration,"  appears  to  have  been  a 
combination  of  politics  and  discontent  due 
to  unemployment.  There  is  much  misery 
in  Austria,  an  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
stupid  settlement  at  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris.    According  to  the  latest  census. 
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1923,  Austria  has  a  population  of  6,535,- 
759.  The  population  of  its  capital  city, 
Vienna,  is  1,865,780.  Here  is  a  top-heavy 
situation,  the  like  of  which  exists  nowhere 
else.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  com- 
munistic activities  or  schemes  to  join  with 
Germany  to  account  for  recurring  demon- 
strations. The  source  of  Austria's  trouble 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  its  human  com- 
position. The  Austrians  are  mild,  kindly, 
and  industrious.  But,  beset  by  enough 
misery,  the  best  of  human  nature  may  be 
expected  to  rebel.  If  there  ever  has  been 
a  situation  needing  the  attention  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  that  situation  is  in  the 
Eepublic  of  Austria. 


THE  friendliness  of  the  press  toward 
our  Society  is  the  meat  and  drink  of 
its  officers.  We  are  pleased  to  reprint 
from  the  Christian  Endeavor  World,  of 
July  14,  the  following  editorial,  which  a 
certain  timidity  restrains  us  from  saying 
for  ourselves. 

"Next  May  the  American  Peace  Society 
will  have  finished  a  hundred  years  of  valu- 
able service  in  the  cause  that  it  represents. 
Earlier  in  its  course  its  aim  may  have 
seemed  to  many  the  dream  of  visionaries. 
The  lessons  of  the  last  great  war  have  not 
been  altogether  lost  on  thinking  people; 
and,  though  its  horrors  were  a  reminder  of 
how  far  the  world  was  from  the  reign  of 
peace,  they  roused  multitudes  to  the  deter- 
mination to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  that 
reign.  The  spirit  of  militarism  is  still 
strong,  but  more  and  more  it  will  have 
to  face  something  stronger  than  mere  pas- 
sive resistance.  The  present  offers  an  op- 
portunity and  places  a  duty  on  those  living 
today.  President  Coolidge  has  pointed  out 
that  if  the  generation  that  has  seen  the 
late  war  fails  to  take  steps  for  prevention 
it  will  justly  deserve  the  disaster  certain 
to  follow. 

"The  American  Peace  Society  seeks  to 
mark  its  centennial,  not  so  much  by  cele- 
brating what  it  has  done  in  the  past,  but 
by  rising  to  the  occasion  in  achievement 
worthy  to  crown  the  past  and  begin  a  new 


century.  It  is  planning  a  gathering  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  country,  to  draw 
up  a  summary  of  points  on  which  con- 
certed action  may  be  taken  in  the  effort 
to  concentrate  public  opinion  on  gaining 
peace  for  all  nations.  It  has  had  in  mind 
as  a  keynote  "Our  Country's  Contributions 
to  World  Peace,"  and  President  Coolidge 
has  consented  to  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  celebration 
of  the  centennial. 

"The  success  of  the  movement  calls  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  largest  possible 
number  in  the  proposed  conference.  The 
young  people  of  the  land  especially  have 
a  vital  interest  in  future  peace  or  war, 
and  should  be  alert  to  keep  informed  about 
what  is  to  be  done  and  to  help;  and  the 
young  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
should  make  their  influence  felt  as  they 
can.  Those  that  want  to  share  in  the  plan 
are  asked  to  send  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  American  Peace  Society, 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C." 


ALL  INDIGENTS  dependent  upon  the 
»-  graces  of  the  giving  public  will  be 
interested  in  this  quotation  from  a  Paris 
paper  as  le  dernier  cri  in  American  col- 
lection boxes.    The  statement  reads : 

"The  latest  thing  in  contribution  bas- 
kets is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  an 
Oklahoma  man,  and  should  be  used  in 
every  church,  as  it  would  swell  the  amount 
taken  up  threefold  in  a  little  while.  This 
is  the  way  it  works:  If  a  person  drops  a 
quarter  or  more  in  the  box,  there  is  silence; 
if  he  drops  in  a  dime,  a  bell  rings;  a  nickel 
sounds  a  whistle,  and  a  penny  fires  a  blank 
cartridge.  If  one  pretends  to  be  asleep 
when  the  box  passes,  it  awakens  him  with 
a  watchman^s  rattle,  and  a  kodak  takes  his 
picture." 

One  writing  from  Hawaii  insists  that 
he  is  suspicious  of  the  thing,  "because  no 
congregation  would  stand  for  such  a  noisy 
contraption."  He  says,  furthermore,  that 
the  underlying  principle  is  unsound.  He 
thinks  the  scale  should  run  the  other  way. 
The  dropping  of  ten  dollars  in  the  contri- 
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bution  box  should  signal  the  choir  for  the 
doxology,  whereas  a  penny  given  by  an 
adult  should  produce  a  silence  as  loud  as 
the  crack  of  doom.  We  are  for  trying 
both  kinds.  Will  some  kind  reader  tell  us 
how  to  hitch  this  idea  on  to  our  job  of 
rounding  up  recalcitrant  subscribers  ? 


CUBA  AND  LIBEEIA  have  paid  their 
debts,  incurred  as  loans  under  the 
Liberty  Loan  Acts,  to  the  United  States. 
The  announcement  that  Liberia  had  set- 
tled her  debt  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  July  6. 


insists  that  the  political  reforms  are  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  desires  of  the  people 
and  according  to  the  new  ideas  of  political 
science.  He  has  recently  announced  that 
a  consultative  assembly  will  be  constituted 
in  which  all  economic  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivities will  be  represented  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  approving  the  reforms 
and  of  helping  the  government  to  achieve 
the  political  change.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  new  constitution  "will  be 
technical  in  preparation  and  democratic 
in  approval."  If  it  really  meets  that 
standard,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
fail. 


OUE  settlement  of  the  Nicaraguan 
situation  is  not  as  settled  as  it  might 
be.  July  16,  General  Sandino,  of  the 
Sacasa  forces,  with  some  400  followers,  at- 
tacked thirty-nine  American  marines  and 
forty-seven  men  of  the  Nicaraguan  con- 
stabulary at  Ocotal,  about  110  miles  from 
Managua.  It  seems  that  the  General 
some  time  ago  seized  a  mining  property 
owned  by  an  American.  He  successfully 
resisted  an  effort  by  a  small  American 
force  to  dislodge  him.  Then  it  was  that 
he  conceived  the  plan  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  result  was  a  crushing  defeat 
for  the  attacking  party.  From  this  dis- 
tance it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  friends 
of  Nicaragua  are  not  content  to  await  the 
general  elections  soon  to  take  place.  They 
must  know  that  our  government  is  anxious 
to  wash  its  hands  of  the  Nicaraguan  situa- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


SPAIN,  in  her  plans  for  a  new  con- 
stitution, does  not  propose  to  go  back 
to  the  old  institutions  of  parliamentarian- 
ism.  This  is  an  interesting  expression  of 
the  attitude  of  the  modern  dictator  toward 
parliaments.     Primo  de  Rivera,  however, 


THAT  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war  has  been  illustrated 
recently  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
League  of  Eed  Cross  Societies,  meeting  in 
Paris.  The  attention  of  the  meeting  was 
directed  to  the  devastation  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley;  whereupon  the  representa- 
tive of  the  French  Red  Cross  bore  witness 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  victims  of  the  catastrophe  and  drew 
great  applause  by  announcing  that  the 
French  Red  Cross  had  resolved  to  manifest 
that  sympathy  in  practical  form  by  send- 
ing sera  and  vaccine  to  the  afflicted  region. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  President  of 
the  Polish  Red  Cross  moved  that  other 
national  societies  follow  the  French  ex- 
ample. The  motion  was  passed  by  accla- 
mation, and  that  in  spite  of  Judge  Payne's 
explanation  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  happily  at  present  in  position  to  han- 
dle the  situation  without  foreign  help.  It 
was  reported,  however,  that  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  acknowledged  his 
colleagues'  sympathy  and  solidarity. 


THE    International   Danube    Commis- 
sion, which  has  had  its  headquarters 
since  1921  at  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia, 
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held,  June  15  to  30,  its  final  session  in 
Prague,  before  removal  of  its  headquarters 
to  Vienna,  where  it  will  remain  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  The  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  States 
represented  being  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Hungary,  Italy,  Rumania,  Wiirttem- 
berg,  and  Yugoslavia.  Its  duty  is  the 
maintenance  of  liberty  of  navigation  and 
the  equal  treatment  of  all  the  flags  of  the 
Danube  from  Ulm,  Wiirttemberg,  to 
Braila,  Rumania,  and  all  its  connecting 


systems.  Administration  funds  come  from 
equal  contributions  from  the  eleven  States 
represented.  The  session  just  concluded  at 
Prague  considered  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  navigation  on 
the  Danube,  adjustment  of  traffic  at  the 
Iron  Gates,  with  other  questions  involving 
tariffs  and  administration.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  fruitful  session  because  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  co-operation 
which  prevailed  in  settling  the  main  points 
of  the  agenda. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  NAVAL  CONFERENCE 
IN  GENEVA 

THE  conference  for  the  further  limi- 
tation of  naval  armaments,  which 
opened  at  Geneva  on  June  20,  is,  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  still  far  from  any 
agreement  on  the  questions  under  discus- 
sion. After  a  whole  month  of  strenuous 
negotiations,  the  three  Powers  participat- 
ing in  the  conference  appear  to  be  just  as 
far  removed  from  common  ground  as  at 
the  beginning.  In  fact,  the  British  dele- 
gates are  now  in  London,  conferring  with 
their  government  on  further  procedure. 
The  basic  differences  which  separate  the 
three  participating  Powers  and  are  par- 
ticularly sharp  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  appeared  in  the 
very  first  declarations  made  on  behalf  of 
each  of  the  Powers  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  conference.  The  text  of  the  Ameri- 
can proposals  has  already  been  published 
in  the  Advocate  of  Peace  (see  the  July 
number).  The  British  and  the  Japanese 
proposals  are  given  below. 

Text  of  the  British  Proposal 

The  British  proposal  was  as  follows: 
(1)   The  extension  of  the  accepted  life  of 
existing  capital  ships  from  20  to  26  years, 
and  a  consequent  waiver  by  the  three  Powers 


of  their  full  rights  under  replacement  tables 
agreed  upon  at  Washington.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  naturally  have  to  provide 
for  some  little  elasticity  on  each  side  of  that 
figure. 

(2)  The  fixing  of  the  life  of  other  vessels: 

(a)  Eight-inch  gun  cruisers  at  24  years. 

(b)  Destroyers  at  20  years. 

(c)  Submarines  at  15  years. 

(3)  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  any  battle- 
ships to  be  built  in  the  future  from  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  35,000  tons  displacement  to  some- 
thing under  30,000  tons. 

(4)  Reduction  in  the  size  of  guns  in  battle- 
ships from  the  present  limit  of  16-inch  to 
13-5-inch. 

(5)  Limitation  of  the  displacement  of  air- 
craft carriers  to  25,000  tons  instead  of  27,000 
tons. 

(6)  Reduction  of  guns  in  aircraft  carriers 
from  8-inch  to  6-inch. 

(7)  Acceptance  of  the  existing  ratio,  5:5:3 
for  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  displacement 
carrying  8-inch  guns. 

(8)  The  numbers  of  these  larger  cruisers 
which  each  of  the  three  countries  require  can 
be  the  subject  of  further  discussion. 

(9)  A  limitation  of  7,500  tons  and  6-inch 
guns  to  be  placed  on  all  future  light  cruisers 
after  the  number  of  10,000-ton  cruisers  has 
been  decided  upon. 
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(10)  Limitation  of  displacement  of: 

(a)  Destroyer  leaders  to  1,750  tons; 

(b)  Destroyers  to  1,400  tons, 

(11)  Guns  in  destroyers  to  be  limited  to 
5-inch. 

(12)  Submarines. — We  have  not  changed 
our  mind  since  the  Washington  conference, 
when  our  delegates  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  the  discontinuation  of  the 
use  of  submarines  in  warfare.  But  we  recog- 
nize that  Powers  which  possess  fewer  of  the 
larger  vessels  of  war  regard  the  possession 
of  submarines  as  a  valuable  weapon  of  de- 
fense. 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  if  the  pro- 
posals we  have  put  forward  for  limitation  of 
battleships  and  other  more  powerful  vessels 
of  war  should  be  accepted,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  suggest  some  limitation  in 
the  size,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  number,  of 
submarines. 

We  therefore  propose  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  larger  type  of  submarine  be  limited  to 
1,600  and  of  the  smaller  type  to  600,  and  the 
armament  of  each  to  5-inch  guns.  We  also 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  limiting  the  number  of  sub- 
marines according  to  our  varying  require- 
ments. And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
any  limit  placed  on  the  number  of  subma- 
rines would  make  it  easier  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  destroyers,  and  if  agreement  were 
reached  on  these  points  with  other  Powers 
It  might  be  possible  also  to  consider  numbers 
of  cruisers  each  of  us  should  possess. 

The  Japanese  Proposal 

The  Japanese  delegation  made  the  fol- 
lowing proposal: 

(1)  In  future  no  building  program  to  be 
adopted,  no  new  ships  to  be  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  naval  strength. 

(2)  The  naval  strength  to  be  allowed  each 
Power  shall  be  determined  for  surface  aux- 
iliary craft  and  submarines,  respectively,  on 
the  basis  of  the  tonnages  of  the  existing  ef- 
fective ships  and  of  the  ships  under  construc- 
tion, taking  into  consideration  the  tonnages 
of  the  ships  authorized  but  not  yet  laid  down 
and  of  the  ships  attaining  age  limit  during 
the  execution  of  the  authorized  programs. 

(3)  Construction  or  acquisition  of  the  ships 
in  future  shall  be  limited  to  replacements 
within  the  limit  of  the  prescribed  naval 
strength  of  the  respective  Powers.    Due  con- 


sideration should  be  given  to  equalize  as  far 
as  possible  the  amount  of  annual  construc- 
tions for  replacements. 

(4)  The  ships  of  small  dimensions  and  the 
ships  limited  in  activity  shall  be  exempt  from 
limitation. 

Differences  Between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States 

There  are  three  main  differences  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  They  are  concerned  with  the 
scope  of  the  discussion,  the  basis  of  limi- 
tation, and  the  actual  maximum  figures. 
The  British  made  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  what  they  want  in  Geneva  is  a  dis- 
cussion not  only  of  the  auxiliary  craft, 
which  was  specified  in  the  original  invi- 
tation to  the  conference,  but  also  of  capi- 
tal ships.  The  American  delegation,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  discussion  of  capital  ships  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  agenda,  especially 
since  that  question  is  to  come  up  at  an- 
other conference  to  be  held  in  1931,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  British  propose  as  the  basis  of 
limitation  for  auxiliary  craft  the  actual 
number  and  armament  of  each  class  of 
ships.  The  American  preference  is  for 
total  tonnage  as  the  basis. 

Finally,  the  British  estimates  of  their 
requirements  in  auxiliary  craft  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  figures  contained 
in  the  American  proposal  designed  to 
serve  as  the  maximum  in  the  establish- 
ment of  ratios  for  the  three  Powers. 

On  none  of  these  major  differences  is 
there  any  agreement.  The  Japanese  dele- 
gation has  not  as  yet  definitely  taken 
sides. 


THE  LUNfiVILLE  SPEECH 

ON  JUNE  19  Premier  Poincare  un- 
veiled a  war  memorial  in  the  town  of 
Luneville,  and  in  the  course  of  the  cere- 
monies he  delivered  an  address,  which  has 
become  sensational  for  the  rancor  with 
which  the  head  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment referred  to  Germany.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  sufferings  of  Luneville  during 
the  war,  M.  Poincare  said  that  the  French 
people  do  not  wish  to  make  their  "terrible 
memories"  a  cause  for  "eternal  resent- 
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ment  against  a  neighboring  nation.  If, 
from  the  moment  of  her  defeat,  Germany 
had  openly  disavowed  the  government  and 
the  military  caste  which  had  led  her  into 
the  war,  if  she  had  copied  the  French 
nation's  repudiation  of  1870,  if  she  had 
not  contested  against  all  evidence  the 
crushing  responsibilities  of  the  imperial 
policy,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
any  body  to  confuse  a  people  wth  a  fallen 
regime  and  to  attribute  to  Germans  gen- 
erally the  abominable  acts  which  the 
French  had  witnessed. 

Bitter  Criticism  of  German  Leaders 

Then  M.  Poincaire  continued: 

On  every  occasion  when  France  has  been 
victorious  in  her  long  and  magnificent  history 
she  has  spontaneously  held  out  her  hand  to 
the  conquered — on  one  condition,  however, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  con- 
test her  victory  or  to  take  it  from  her.  What 
has,  unfortunately,  threatened  to  disturb 
peace  since  it  was  proclaimed  is  certainly 
not  French  lack  of  good  will.  France  has 
never  sought  anything  outside  or  beyond  the 
treaties.  She  has  demanded,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  demand,  only  the  security  of  her 
frontier  and  the  payment  of  her  reparations. 
At  Locarno  and  Geneva  alike  she  has  given, 
I  imagine,  clear  enough  proofs  of  her  pacific 
disposition. 

But  why,  on  her  side,  did  Germany  osten- 
tatiously send  to  Lisbon  a  fortnight  ago  a 
warship  which  she  still  calls  Elsass?  Why, 
in  speeches  delivered  on  November  1  and  8, 
1925 — that  is  to  say,  after  Locarno — did  a 
German  minister — and  not  one  of  the  least 
important — say  that  the  renunciation  of  the 
force  of  arms  by  Germany  had  simply  been 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  Germany  no  longer 
possessed  any  force  of  arms?  Why  did  he 
say  that  there  had  not  been  any  moral  re- 
nunciation of  any  sort  whatever  of  German 
provinces  or  populations?  And  why  did  an- 
other minister  add,  more  expressly,  that  he 
regarded  Alsace  as  a  German  province,  and 
that  in  renouncing  violence  Germany  had  not 
renounced  any  German  country.  Can  the 
Berlin  Government  believe  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  Locarno  agreement  re- 
sponds to  the  sentiments  of  France. 

Why,  moreover,  do  high  financial  authori- 
ties in  Germany  leave  it  already  to  be  under- 
stood that  before  two  years  have  passed 
Germany  will  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  Dawes 


scheme  and  will  no  longer  effect  the  con- 
templated payments?  Are  these  really  words 
of  wisdom  and  conciliation  on  the  two  ques- 
tions which  France  is  obliged  to  consider  as 
vital?  If  Germany  said  to  us  frankly:  "I 
have  renounced  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which 
I  had  taken  from  you  by  force  in  1871  and 
which  had  unanimously  protested  against  the 
annexation;  I  will  not  try  to  retake  them 
from  you  either  by  a  fresh  violence  or  by 
ruse  or  in  any  other  manner" ;  if,  at  the  same 
time,  Germany  at  least  consented,  as  asked 
by  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  on  Febru- 
ary 10  last,  to  reorganize  her  policy,  to  dis- 
solve the  military  associations,  to  dispose  of 
the  arsenals  and  barracks  which  she  is  keep- 
ing in  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  forbidden  fortifi- 
cations, she  would  give  the  world  pledges  of 
peace  which  would  dissipate  all  uneasiness 
and  would  render  easy  a  rapprochement 
which  we  are  not  the  last  in  desiring. 

Reactions  of  the  French  Press 

Premier  Poincare's  Luneville  address 
had  a  rather  mixed  reaction  in  the  French 
press.  Generally  speaking,  the  tone  of  the 
press  was  one  of  approval,  the  Nationalist 
press  being  naturally  particularly  warm 
in  its  commendations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  journals  of  the  Left  were  quite 
condemnatory.  For  example,  the  Volonte 
complained  that  M.  Poincare's  speech  has 
put  the  clock  back  three  years  and  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Premier's 
"Sunday  addresses"  in  the  days  of  the 
Euhr.  The  bitterest  attack  on  the  Prem- 
ier came  from  the  Socialist  Soir,  which 
said: 

We  do  not  wish  to  revive  old  controversies, 
but  we  are  entitled  to  point  out  that  M. 
Poincarg's  policy  has  in  its  day  all  but  iso- 
lated us  in  the  world.  It  needed  the  general 
election  of  1924,  the  victory  of  the  Left,  the 
coming  into  office  of  M.  Herriot,  and  the 
famous  London  conversations  to  restore  to 
France  her  true  visage.  Since  then  M.  Briand 
has  taken  up  again  his  work  of  peace,  which 
at  the  time  of  Cannes  M.  Poincarg  and  M. 
Millerand  brutally  interrupted.  Since  then 
M.  Briand  has  entered  on  the  path  of  Locarno, 
the  great  honor  of  his  life. 
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Thanks  to  M.  Briand,  misunderstandings 
have  been  dissipated  and  angers  appeased, 
an  international  detente  has  come  about,  and 
Franco-German  relations  have  become  better, 
more  cordial,  more  confident,  even.  No  mean 
result  this. 

Yet  this  is  the  moment  that  M.  Poincare 
chooses  to  indulge  in  his  habitual  recrimina- 
tions against  Germany.  Plainly  M.  Poincar^'s 
policy  contradicts  that  of  M.  Briand.  Is  it 
has  been  opened?  We  have  the  right  to  know, 
an  offensive  against  M.  Briand's  policy  that 
The  cause  of  peace  is  at  stake. 


GERMAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

PREMIER  POmCARfi'S  Luneville 
address  caused  an  intense  excite- 
ment in  Germany,  and  Foreign  Minister 
Stresemann  took  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Reichstag  debate  on  foreign 
policy,  which  took  place  June  23,  to  reply 
to  some  of  the  direct  accusations  directed 
against  Germany  by  the  head  of  the 
French  Government.  In  course  of  the 
same  speech  he  also  dealt  with  a  number 
of  other  important  topics. 

The  Luneville  Address 

Herr  Stresemann  characterized  the 
Luneville  speech  as  so  important  for  the 
appreciation  of  Franco-German  relations 
that  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  deal  quite  frankly  with  the  various 
points  discussed  in  it.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  battleship  bearing 
the  name  Elsass,  rencently  sent  to  Lisbon, 
was  constructed  in  1903.  It  was  incom- 
prehensible that  anyone  so  well  versed  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  M.  Poincare 
could  be  unaware  why  this  old  ship  was 
still  in  the  German  Navy.  Why,  instead 
of  quoting  isolated  sentences  out  of  old 
speeches,  did  M.  Poincare  not  quote  the 
unambiguous  declarations  made  by  Herr 
Marx  after  the  formation  of  the  present 
German  Cabinet?  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  show  Germany's  firm  intention  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  policy  of  under- 
standing. After  this  declaration  (which 
Herr  Stresemann  himself  quoted)  noth- 
ing more  could  be  asked  of  Germany  in 
the  way  of  a  straightforward  afiirmation 
of  the  Locarno  policy. 

With  regard  to  disarmament,  the  reso- 


lutions of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
showed  that  Germany  had  given  the  world 
a  guarantee  of  peace.  It  could  only  be 
assumed  that  M.  Poincare,  owing  to  his 
office  as  Prime  Minister,  was  no  longer 
closely  enough  in  touch  with  the  actual 
negotiations  to  know  what  had  happened. 
In  conclusion,  amid  growing  excitement 
in  the  House,  Herr  Stresemann  asked : 

What  is  M.  Poincar^'s  aim — Ruhr  policy  or 
Locarno  policy?  One  or  the  other  is  possible, 
but  not  both  together.  Germany  is  ready  to 
clasp  the  hand  of  France  if  it  is  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation,  but  not  as  the 
hand  of  the  victor  offered  to  the  vanquished. 
They  are  always  being  told  of  France's 
threatened  security.  Nobody  in  Germany 
threatens  that  security.  There  is  no  respon- 
sible person  in  Germany  who  would  be  so 
criminal  as  to  drive  Germany  into  a  war  with 
any  Power,  in  the  West  or  in  the  East.  At 
length,  eight  years  after  the  war,  they  want 
the  restoration  of  German  sovereignty.  They 
want  a  peaceful  but  free  nation  on  free  Ger- 
man soil.  Let  the  German  Reich  be  given  the 
peace  to  which  it  has  every  right.  Germany's 
attitude  is  clear  to  every  eye;  it  was  the 
present  government  that  had  expressly  an- 
nounced the  renunciation  of  the  idea  of  re- 
venge. But  they  have  this  question  to  ask 
France :  "Oallia,  quo  vadisf"  Is  the  war 
spirit  to  last  forever  or  would  France  choose 
the  device,  "For  peace  and  freedom"?  Not 
only  they,  the  Germans,  but  all  nations  that 
wanted  peace  are  waiting  for  the  answer. 

Troops  in  the  Rhineland 

In  discussing  the  last  meeting  of  the 
League  Council,  Herr  Stresemann  dwelt 
on  one  important  question  that  had  not 
been  settled  in  the  negotiations  held  out- 
side the  Council,  namely,  that  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  troops  in  the  Rhineland.  He 
wished  to  correct  a  false  impression  prev- 
alent in  France  that  the  fulfillment  of 
this  demand  would  be  a  proof  of  good  will 
towards  Germany  requiring  compensation. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  a  concession,  but  of  as- 
surances given  on  November  14,  1925, 
upon  which  the  signature  of  the  Locarno 
Treaties  is  dependent.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  assurances  of  other  descrip- 
tions  have    been    loyally   fulfilled.      The 
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situation  in  the  Ehineland,  so  far  as  the 
Occupation  Authorities  are  concerned, 
had  improved.  But  the  reduction  of 
4,000  to  5,000  men  hitherto  made  is  much 
less  than  had  been  promised.  If  the  term 
"normal  figures"  had  any  meaning,  it 
could  only  be  the  strength  of  the  forces 
maintained  in  the  Ehineland  by  Germany 
before  the  war. 

The  question  of  the  reduction  is  more, 
however,  than  one  of  figures;  it  has  be- 
come a  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
German  confidence  in  the  honorable  in- 
tentions of  the  other  signatories  of  the 
Locarno  treaties,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
wait  until  the  German  public  lost  its 
patience.  Herr  Stresemann  quoted  Mr. 
Locker-Lampson's  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Tuesday  that  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlin  is  confident  that  one  result  of 
the  conversations  would  be  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  the  resolution  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Ambassadors  relating  to  troops 
in  the  Ehineland,  and  the  various  points 
still  oustanding  in  regard  to  disarmament. 
A  report  from  the  German  Ambassador  in 
London  shows  that  the  concluding  words 
did  not  mean  that  the  disarmament  points 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  con- 
dition. Germany  has  delivered  her  reyjort 
on  the  demolition  of  the  Eastern  fortifica- 
tions. If  ihe  Cabinet,  through  General 
Pawelsz,  has  held  out  the  possibility  of 
some  sort  of  supplementary  inspection,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  step  taken  by  the 
government  entirely  on  its  own  initiative. 
Germany  is  in  no  way  legally  bound. 

Germany  and  the  Soviets 

In  the  same  connection  Herr  Strese- 
mann dealt  with  the  Communist  interpel- 
lation about  Germany's  relations  with 
Soviet  Eussia.  With  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Geneva 
discussions  was  to  bring  Germany  into 
an  anti-Soviet  front,  he  referred  the 
Communists  to  the  Soviet  newspaper 
Izvestia,  which  had  declared  that  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  obtain  Germany's 
consent  to  anti-Soviet  schemes,  and  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  had 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  Ger- 
many's international  prestige.  He  him- 
self, however,  added  more  positive  decla- 
rations, after  explaining  that  it  is  a  mat- 


ter of  course  that  Germany  should  in  no 
way  take  sides  in  the  Anglo-Soviet  dis- 
pute, which  she  very  much  regrets.  He 
could  give  the  assurance  that  no  attempt 
whatever  had  been  made  at  Geneva  to 
deflect  Germany  from  the  course  of  her 
foreign  policy.  Nothing  about  alleged 
anti-Soviet  coalition  plans  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  He  is  convinced  that  all 
the  States  concerned  retained  full  liberty 
to  determine  their  relations  with  Soviet 
Eussia  in  accordance  with  their  individual 
interests. 

In  regard  to  Germany's  own  relations 
with  Soviet  Eussia,  it  is  the  first  principle 
of  international  politics  not  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries, 
but,  while  that  means  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  their  intervening  in  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  Soviet  regime,  it  also  means 
that,  as  in  the  past,  they  would  have  to 
oppose  with  the  utmost  firmness  any  at- 
tempts directed  from  without  against 
their  own  regime.  In  common  with  other 
countries  they  defend  themselves  against 
world-revolutionary  propaganda. 

New  German  Tariff  Policy 

Another  aspect  of  Germany's  foreign 
policy  which  has  recently  come  under  dis- 
cussion has  been  in  connection  with  the 
tariff.  On  June  22,  at  the  Congress  of 
the  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
Hamburg,  Herr  Curtius,  ihe  Minister  for 
Economic  Affairs,  announced  that  the 
German  Government  is  contemplating  re- 
ductions of  industrial  tariffs  in  pursuance 
of  its  approval,  expressed  by  Herr  Strese- 
mann at  Geneva,  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
World  Economic  Conference. 

The  provisional  tariff  law  of  August, 
1925,  expires  at  the  end  of  July,  and  as 
the  work  of  drafting  a  permanent  one  is 
still  far  from  completion  the  only  course 
open  is  to  prolong  it  for  another  limited 
period  either  as  it  is  or  with  a  few  altera- 
tions. The  Cabinet's  proposal,  not  yet 
approved  by  the  Coalition,  is  that  it 
should  be  prolonged  with  only  those  three 
alterations.  The  potato  duty  is  to  be 
raised  from  25  pfennigs  to  50  pfennigs  a 
cwt.,  and  that  on  pork  from  26  to  32 
marks.  Tlie  increase  of  the  sugar  duty  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the 
sugar    tax.      These    concessions    are,    of 
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course,  much  too  small  to  please  the  Agra- 
rian Nationalists,  although  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  Cabinet,  Ilerr  Schiele,  the 
Minister  of  Food  and  x4.griculture,  has 
apparently  agreed  to  them.  The  Left 
Wing  of  the  Center,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  the  Opposition  parties  farther  to  the 
Left,  is  dissatisfied  on  principle,  but  the 
Center  Ministers  have  also,  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  given  their  assent  to  the  com- 
promise. 


THE  FRENCH  BUDGET 

PREMIER  POINCARfi,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Minister  of  Finance,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  a  memorandiim 
dealing  with  the  budget  for  1928.  In  the 
course  of  his  expose,  M.  Poincare  reviewed 
the  fiscal  results  of  the  past  two  years, 
and  his  memorandum  is  replete  with  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  facts  and  figures 
bearing  on  the  financial  situation  of 
France. 

The  Last  Two  Budgets 

M.  Poincare  declares  that  the  budget 
for  1926  more  than  achieved  the  objects 
with  which  it  was  framed.  The  pro- 
visional returns  up  to  the  present  month 
show  that  the  receipts  already  exceed  the 
expenditure  by  nearly  1,600  millions, 
though  this  sum  will  be  somewhat  re- 
duced by  the  retroactive  effect  of  certain 
concessions  to  be  made  to  the  wounded 
and  to  the  increase  in  civil  and  military 
pay  and  pensions.  In  1927  the  Govern- 
ment budgeted  for  a  revenue  of  39,728 
millions  and  an  expenditure  of  39,541 
millions.  Various  reductions  in  taxation 
diminished  revenue  by  over  1,700  mil- 
lions; but  the  indirect  taxes,  and  partic- 
ularly the  turnover  tax,  which  affords  the 
best  indication  of  the  state  of  commerce, 
have  come  in  well,  and  at  present  show  a 
surplus  of  692  million  francs  over  the 
estimated  yield,  while  the  direct  taxes  are 
expected  to  prove  500  millions  above  the 
Budget  figure. 

The  Government  prides  itself  on  the 
prudence  of  their  estimates,  as  shown  by 
these  results,  and  on  the  substantial 
establishment  of  the  balanced  Budget. 
The  Budget  for  1928  shows  increases  on 
both  sides  of  the  account.     Revenue  is 


estimated  at  42,160  millions  and  expendi- 
ture at  41,527  millions,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  633  millions,  as  against  187  millions  in 
1927.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
much  of  this  surplus  is  provisional;  it 
will  be  reduced  by  increases  not  yet  ascer- 
tained to  be  made  in  the  pay  of  the  post 
and  telegraph  employees,  and  by  the  cost 
of  bringing  out  the  funding  loan  of  last 
May.  After  these  deductions  it  is  not 
expected  to  amount  to  200  millions. 

No  Change  of  Assessments 

Then  comes  the  announcement  which 
will  be  most  immediately  welcome  to  the 
French  taxpayer.  The  Government  has 
resolved  not  to  make  the  slightest  modifi- 
cation this  year  in  the  existing  system, 
either  as  to  taxes  or  assessments.  By  in- 
cessant changes  as  to  both,  French  Cabi- 
nets and  legislators  have  plunged  the  tax- 
payer into  what  M.  Poincare  declares  to 
be  "a  labyrinth,"  whose  paths  are  "known 
only  to  a  few  experts."  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar "labyrinth"  is  being  constructed  nearer 
home.  The  uncertainties  and  injustices 
caused  by  this  state  of  the  law,  and  the 
losses  which  it  inevitably  inflicts  on  in- 
dustry and  trade,  have  determined  the 
French  Government  not  to  add  to  its  con- 
fusion by  further  meddling  this  year. 
They  are  alive  to  the  need  of  certain  re- 
adjustments in  taxation,  but  they  con- 
ceive that  these  would  be  at  present 
premature. 

The  old  French  practice  of  fixing  the 
indirect  taxes  on  the  figures  of  the  last 
year  but  one  has  been  applied,  so  that 
those  of  1926  will  be  the  basis  for  1928, 
but  concessions  to  the  taxpayer  amount- 
ing to  more  than  390  millions  have  been 
made — most  of  them  in  the  very  heavy 
duties  payable  on  sales  of  real  property 
and  of  businesses.  The  main  items 
added  on  the  side  of  expenditure  are  in 
round  numbers  2,600  millions  for  war 
pensions,  increases  in  the  salaries  of  civil 
servants,  and  increases  in  the  pensions  of 
retired  civil  servants.  M.  Poincare  com- 
mits his  government  to  the  principle  that 
pensions  ought  to  be  fully  readjusted  to 
the  new  standard  of  salaries  which  will 
come  into  force  next  January,  and  rec- 
ognizes for  himself  and  his  colleagues  the 
justice  of  the  claims  made  by  those  who 
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have  retired,  but  he  pleads  that  the 
revenue  available  will  not  enable  the  State 
to  pay  at  first  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  increase  which  will  be  made  from  that 
date.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  as- 
surance, which  is  repeated  more  than  once 
in  the  statement,  that  neither  in  the 
salaries  nor  in  pensions  are  the  present 
increases  final.  They  are  but  a  provi- 
sional stage  in  a  complicated  process  of 
successive  readjustments,  and  will  call  for 
fresh  modifications  according  to  the 
changes  in  the  economic  situation  and  in 
the  state  of  the  Budget. 

Credits  for  the  Army  and  for  Agriculture 

The  reorganization  of  the  army  im- 
peratively demands  an  additional  outlay 
of  over  300  millions  in  1928.  The  money 
is  needed,  in  the  first  place,  for  increases 
in  the  bounties  paid  on  enlistment  and 
re-enlistment  and  for  other  advantages  to 
be  conferred  upon  the  long-service  troops. 
M.  Poincare  reminds  the  numerous  ad- 
vocates of  short  service  in  the  Chamber 
that  both  enlistments  and  re-enlistments 
have  been  falling  off,  and  that  an  increase 
in  the  effectives  of  the  professional 
army  is  recognized  to  be  an  indispensable 
condition  precedent  to  a  reduction  of  the 
service  required  from  the  conscript  forces. 
The  plan  for  the  progressive  substitution 
of  civilians  for  soldiers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  fatigue  duties,  a  change 
designed  to  leave  all  the  men  of  a  con- 
tingent more  time  for  intensive  military 
training,  will  absorb  another  portion  of 
this  credit,  as  will  the  repletion  of  stores, 
the  arming  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  marine  militaire. 

A  credit  of  nearly  37,500,000f.  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  production, 
much  needed  in  this  great  agricultural 
coimtry,  is  the  only  other  item  of  expendi- 
ture which  need  be  noted. 

Budget  Equilibrium 

M.  Poincare  does  not  pretend  that  the 
Budget  could  have  been  balanced  and  that 
this  large  expenditure  could  have  been 
incurred  out  of  the  taxes,  heavy  though 
they  are.  The  present  results  have  been 
attained  by  the  reduction  in  the  service 
of  the  consolidated  debt  and  of  the  debt 


repayable  at  fixed  dates  or  by  annuities 
from  15,533  million  francs  in  the  Budget 
of  1927  to  13,559  million  francs  in  the 
budget  of  1928 — a  total  reduction  of 
1,974  million  francs.  The  improvement 
of  the  franc  from  150  to  the  pound,  the 
rate  on  which  the  1927  budget  was 
framed,  to  124,  the  figure  taken  for  the 
budget  of  1928,  accounts  for  a  decrease 
of  some  400  millions.  The  development 
of  the  Dawes  payments  relieves  the  new 
budget  of  the  833  millions  to  cover  foreign 
charges  which  appeared  in  the  budget  of 
last  year,  and  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
interest  have  enabled  the  autonomous 
Caisse  to  depend  upon  its  own  revenues, 
such  as  the  tobacco  monopoly,  for  1928, 
whereas  an  annuity  of  490  millions  was 
allotted  to  it  in  1927.  Finally,  the  re- 
payment by  the  Bank  of  France  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  that  of  the  French 
Treasury  bonds  issued  in  England  since 
1904,  relieves  the  floating  debt  from  about 
300  millions  of  francs  by  way  of  interest. 
M.  Poincare  ends  his  remarkable  re- 
view, as  he  began  it,  on  a  note  of  warning. 
The  financial  policy  followed  by  the 
Chambers  on  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  the  one  foundation  of  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved.  The 
government  lay  them  before  the  Chambers 
as  nothing  more  than  a  new  advance  along 
the  path  which  ought  to  lead  to  a  defini- 
tive restoration  of  the  national  finances. 
It  is  an  arduous  path,  but  they  are  firmly 
convinced  that  by  perseverance  in  their 
present  attitude,  government  and  Cham- 
bers will  be  able  to  record  from  year  to 
year  successive  improvements,  of  which 
this  budget  presents  the  first  that  have 
been  realized.  No  magic  changes,  M. 
Poincare  reminds  France,  can  conjure 
away  the  economic  consequences  of  five 
years  of  war.  Unwavering  resolve  and 
stubborn  perseverance  are  the  essential 
and  necessary  conditions  of  the  recovery 
of  which  this  year  has  witnessed  the  first 
fruits.  And  this  resolve  and  perseverance 
must  come  from  the  nation  as  from  the 
government.  The  whole  problem  is  still 
a  "question  of  confidence." 
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BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE 
SOVIETS 

THE  diplomatic  break  between  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  lEussia  placed 
British  labor  in  a  rather  awkward  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Communists.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the 
T.  U.  C,  which  has  been  favorably  inclined 
toward  friendly  co-operation  with  the  Rus- 
sian Trade  Union  movement  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  creation,  three  years 
ago,  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Russian  Com- 
mittee, which  was  designed  to  serve  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  labor  move- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  of  Russia. 
Ever  since  the  break  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Russian  Trade  Union  Fed- 
eration bombarded  the  oflBcials  of  the  T. 
U.  C.  with  requests  for  the  convocation  of 
the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  situation  that  had  arisen.  The 
British  unionists  showed  marked  reluc- 
tance to  this,  and  while  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  finally  took  place,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  acrimonious  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Correspondence 

On  May  14  the  Russians  sent  a  message 
to  the  T.  U.  C,  in  which  they  declared : 

The  latest  events  prove  our  worst  appre- 
hensions regarding  the  attack  which  is  being 
prepared  by  the  Imperialists,  with  England 
in  the  lead,  against  the  Soviet  Union  [the 
raid  on  the  Peking  Embassy  and  on  Arcos 
and  the  Trade  Delegation  are  instanced]. 
.  .  .  The  English  conservative  government 
is  definitely  taking  off  the  mask  and  carrying 
out  a  policy  of  definite  rupture,  first  of  com- 
mercial and  then  of  diplomatic  relations, 
thus  passing  to  more  aggressive  action.  .  .  . 
At  this  most  serious  moment  all  efforts 
should  be  strained  toward  calling  upon  the 
working  class  to  withstand  this  dangerous 
policy. 

The  T.  U.  C.  replied  that  it  had  already 
protested  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  could 
not  yet  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Committee.  On  May  25,  after 
the  break  with  Russia,  the  T.  U.  C.  agreed 
to  an  early  meeting.  On  June  3,  however, 
the  Russians  cabled  again  declaring  that 
they  considered 


the  situation  very  serious,  for  the  inten- 
tion to  thrust  war  on  the  Soviet  Union  is 
obvious.  The  only  thing  which  is  not  clear 
is  from  which  side  and  how  soon  the  attack 
will  be  launched.  Those  who  really  want  to 
fight  war  cannot  wait  with  folded  arms  until 
the  moment  when  war  "unexpectedly"  comes 
upon  them.  .  .  ,  The  workers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  want  to  know  what  the  [Anglo- 
Russian]  Committee  intends  to  do  to  struggle 
against  approaching  war,  and  in  the  event  of 
its  occurrence. 

The  Russians  therefore  insisted  on  an 
early  meeting.  Apparently  the  T.  U.  C. 
was  not  quite  so  concerned  about  the  war 
danger  as  the  Russians,  and  no  answer  was 
returned.  On  June  10  the  Russians  broke 
out  again  in  a  minatory  telegram : 

You  have  not  given  any  definite  answer  to 
our  repeated  suggestions  about  convening  the 
Anglo-Russian  C!ommittee,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  urgency  of  the  situation.  Our 
organizations  are  inquiring  about  the  reasons 
for  the  passivity  of  the  Committee,  which 
compels  us,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  receive 
from  you  a  definite  answer  by  the  14th  inst, 
to  make  public  our  correspondence. 

The  T.  U.  C.  then  agreed  to  a  meeting 
at  Berlin  on  June  17  and  18  between  the 
chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  two  bodies, 
"for  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter you  propose  referring  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Committee."  This  annoyed  the 
Russians,  who  replied  that  although  they 
did  not  object  to  a  preliminary  meeting, 

in  the  name  of  our  organization  we  cate- 
gorically insist  upon  the  arrival  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglo-Russian  Committee  in  Ber- 
lin on  the  same  date,  and  the  holding  of  a 
plenary  meeting. 

Events  are  rapidly  developing,  and  no  de- 
lay is  permissible.  Awaiting  an  urgent  reply, 
absence  of  which  will  be  regarded  by  us  as 
consent,  and  all  Russian  members  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  Committee  will  be  in  Berlin  on 
the  17th. 

But  the  British  were  not  to  be  rushed. 
Mr.  Citrine  replied  for  the  T.  U.  C.  that 
there  could  be  no  full  meeting  until  the 
British  General  Council  had  given  its  au- 
thority, and  there  would  be  no  meeting  of 
that  body  until  June  22.     The  Russians 
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then  moderated  their  demands  and  fell  in 
with  the  proposal  for  the  meeting  of 
officials  in  Berlin. 

Russian  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Berlin 
Meeting 

The  Berlin  meeting  was  apparently 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  to  the  Eussians. 
In  a  speech  delivered  in  Moscow  upon  his 
return  from  Berlin,  M.  Tomsky,  president 
of  the  Eussian  Trade  Union  Federation, 
inveighed  against  the  "treachery"  of  the 
British  labor  leaders.  He  remarked  that 
the  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  considered  it  had  done  a  "fine 
revolutionary  thing  by  giving  Eosengolz 
[formerly  Acting  Charge  d''Affaires  in 
London  1  a  lunch  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  may  agree  that  lunching 
with  Eosengolz  is  very  revolutinary,  but  it 
certainly  did  not  require  serious  sacrifices 
on  their  part."  Tomsky  described  the 
General  Coimcil's  protest  against  the 
Arcos  raid  as  a  "toothless,  drivelling, 
double-faced  document,  which  increased 
our  alarm  and  induced  us  to  intensify  our 
pressure  on  the  General  Council,  endeav- 
oring, however,  to  avoid  giving  it  a  loop- 
hole to  explode  the  Anglo-Eussian  Com- 
mittee." 

Eeferring  to  the  recent  Berlin  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  Tomsky  said  that  he 
and  Melnichansky  (the  other  Soviet  repre- 
sentative) endeavored  to  induce  Messrs. 
Citrine  and  Hicks  (secretary  and  chair- 
man of  the  General  Council  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress)  to  support  the  U.  S.  S.  E. 
in  its  struggle  against  impending  war,  to 
which  Mr.  Hicks  replied:  "Certainly,  but 
there  is  no  war.  Why  cry  *Wolf !  Wolf!' 
when  there  is  no  wolf?"  "We  declared," 
Tomsky  added,  "that  it  was  the  greatest 
mistake,  which  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
dsire  to  desert  us,  the  workers  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  E.,  just  at  the  most  difficult  and 
most  menacing  moment — as  an  intention 
to  abandon  the  Eussian  workers  in  dis- 
tress, explode  the  Anglo-Eussian  Com- 
mittee, and  show  loyalty  to  the  British 
Government  and  burgeois  public  opinion." 
The  British  delegates  at  the  meeting  ob- 
jected, said  Tomsky,  to  the  substance  and 
tone  of  certain  Bolshevist  communications, 
but  he  and  Melnichansky  refused  to  with- 
draw a  single  word. 


British  Labor  Protest  Against  Red  Terror 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the 
Evecutive  Committee  of  the  Labor  Party 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  pro- 
testing against  political  executions  in 
Eussia : 

This  joint  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  while  recognizing  the  excep- 
tional difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  political 
situation  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  fully  appreci- 
ating the  justifiable  indignation  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Government  at  the  assassination 
of  M.  Voikoff,  their  Minister  at  Warsaw,  at 
the  same  time  feel  obliged  to  protest  against 
the  policy  avowedly  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Government  of  executing  persons  innocent  of 
the  murder  of  M.  Voikoff  as  a  reprisal  for 
that  murder. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  to  meet  murder 
by  murder  is  a  iwlicy  which  degrades  the 
standards  of  civilized  life  and  which  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  harm  to  Soviet 
Russia,  and  they  express  the  fervent  hope 
that  the  practice  of  executing  persons  for 
political  offenses  in  Soviet  Russia,  with  or 
without  trial,  will  cease. 


END  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  CRISIS 

ON  JUNE  16,  Sarwat  Pasha,  the 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  made  a 
statement  in  the  Cairo  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties regarding  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions between  his  government  and  the 
British  High  Commissioner.  His  state- 
ment was  preceded,  two  days  before,  by 
the  delivery  at  the  residency  of  the 
Egyptian  reply  to  the  last  British  note, 
and  while  the  text  of  the  notes  is  still 
withheld,  Sarwat  Pasha's  speech  un- 
doubtedly indicates  that  the  crisis  may  be 
considered  as  ended. 

Stand  Taken  by  the  Egyptian  Government 

Sarwat  Pasha  stated  that  the  last  Brit- 
ish note  began  with  the  assurance  of 
Great  Britain's  desire  to  settle  outstand- 
ing points  in  a  friendly  fashion,  and  ended 
with  an  invitation  to  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment to  open  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  laying  down  the 
bases  of  co-operation,  and  ended  by  a  state- 
ment of  demands  compliance  with  which 
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would  form  a  modus  vivendi  until  such 
time  as  the  desired  agreement  could  be 
reached. 

After  careful  consideration  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  concluded  that  the  de- 
mands, if  granted,  would,  taking  them  as 
a  whole,  lead  to  a  diminution  of  Egyptian 
sovereignty.  Parliamentary  authority,  and 
constitutional  powers.  Lacking  power  to 
agree  to  anything  which  might  infringe 
any  of  these  points,  and  bfdng  in  no  posi- 
tion to  lay  the  question  before  Parliament, 
the  Egyptian  Government  found  itself 
unable  to  accept  the  demands  in  the  form 
presented.  But,  desirous  of  removing  all 
causes  of  misunderstanding,  the  govern- 
ment sought  to  settle  the  question  in  some 
other  way,  a  way  which,  while  not  infring- 
ing the  rights  he  had  mentioned,  would 
be  within  the  Ministry's  powers. 

The  Cabinet,  therefore,  decided  to  ex- 
amine afresh  the  present  condition  of  the 
Egyptian  army  and  the  requirements  of 
discipline.  It  felt  it  possible  to  accept 
those  demands  which  appeared  in  them- 
selves desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
good  order  and  administration,  and  also 
other  demands  of  a  personal  nature  which 
contained  nothing  harmful  and  whose  ac- 
ceptance would  tend  to  dispel  all  mis- 
understandings. For  these  reasons  the 
Egyptian  Government  accepted  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  army  frontiers  dis- 
tricts, with  necessary  reservations  in  re- 
gard to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Ministers  and  Ministerial  responsibility 
towards  Parliament. 

Content  of  the  Notes 

It  is  reported  from  an  authoritative 
source  that  the  British  demands  were  in- 
tended primarily  to  check  the  infiltration 
of  political  activities  into  the  Egyptian 
army  and  to  preserve  it  from  the  improper 
influences  which  have  lately  been  dis- 
quietingly  manifest.  The  main  demands 
were  that  the  British  Inspector-General's 
existing  functions  should  be  maintained 
unimpaired ;  that  he  should  be  given  such 
rank  and  pay  and  additional  staff  as  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  properly  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  vested  in  him,  and 
that  all  questions  with  regard  to  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  rewards,  and  the  dis- 


missal of  officers  from  the  Egyptian  army 
should  be  subject  to  no  other  considera- 
tions than  thasc  of  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline. The  Egyptian  Government 
agreed  withoiit  reservation  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  political  influences  and  the 
maintenance  of  good  discipline  in  the 
Egyptian  army  were  desirable,  welcomed 
the  proposal  of  co-operation,  admitted  the 
soundness  of  the  demands,  and  declared 
its  willingness  to  meet  them  for  reasons 
of  good  order  and  discipline. 

The  Prime  Minister's  statement  was 
very  ably  constructed  to  allay  the  anxieties 
of  the  Egyptian  Parliament.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  following  facts:  (1)  The 
Egyptian  Government  confined  itself  ex- 
clusively to  what  was  within  the  powers 
of  the  executive;  (2)  the  settlement  in 
no  way  impaired  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment; (3)  the  acceptance  of  the  British 
demands  is  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  good  order  and  discipline;  (4) 
the  settlement  obviously  paved  the  way 
for  better  relations  and  negotiation  over 
outstanding  questions. 


CHANG  TSO-LIN'S  NEW 
POSITION 

ACONFEEENCE  of  the  military  lead- 
ers of  Northern  China,  held  in  the 
middle  of  June,  made  a  far-reaching  de- 
cision whereby  all  military  and  civil  au- 
thority in  that  portion  of  the  country  is 
now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Marshal 
Chang  Tso-Lin,  who  at  the  same  time  be- 
comes Generalissimo  of  all  the  N^orthern 
armies.  The  new  Generalissimo  issued  a 
mandate  appointing  a  new  Cabinet  to 
supersede  the  Peking  Government.  In  this 
way  the  last  government  in  Peking  deriv- 
ing its  authority  from  any  vestige  of  con- 
stitutional power  has  disappeared  and  its 
place  has  been  taken  by  an  undisguised 
military  dictatorship. 

The  New  Cabinet 

Under  Chang  Tso-Lin's  mandate  the 
new  Cabinet  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Pan  Fu,  Prime  Minister  and  Communi- 
cations. 

Liu  Chang-ching,  Agriculture  and  La- 
bor. 

Yen  Chih-p,  Finance. 

Wang  Ying-Tai,  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Liu  Che,  Education. 
Ho  Feng-Lin,  Military  Affairs,  combin- 
ing the  Navy. 

Shen  Jui-Lin,  Interior. 

General  Chang  Ching  Hui,  Industry. 

Yao  Chen,  Justice. 

Hsia  Jen-Hu,  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary. 

Pan  Fu,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  is  a 
Shangtung  man  and  is  56  years  of  age. 
He  went  into  business  and  became  one  of 
the  leading  industrialists  of  Northern 
China.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  Indus- 
trial Taotai  of  Shantung,  and  two  years 
later  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Bureau.  In 
1915  he  organized  the  Lufeng  Spinning 
Mill  at  Tsinanfu  (the  capital  of  Shan- 
tung). Soon  afterwards  he  was  made 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Con- 
servancy Bureau,  and  at  the  end  of  1918 
was  appointed  to  a  high  position  on  the 
Grand  Canal  Improvement  Board.  In 
December,  1919,  he  became  Vice-Minister 
of  Finance  and  Director  of  the  Salt  Ad- 
ministration. He  resigned  both  offices  in 
November,  1921,  and  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  politics.  In  December  of  last 
year,  however,  he  returned  to  office  in  the 
Cabinet  now  dissolved  as  Minister  of  Com- 
munications. Pan  Fu  has  been  a  close  as- 
sociate of  Chang  Chung-chang,  the  ex- 
brigand,  who  has  been  Governor  of  Shan- 
tung since  1925. 

The  new  Finance  Minister  is  manager 
of  Chang  Tso-lin's  private  business  con- 
cerns; the  new  Education  Minister  is  a 
Senator  from  Kirin;  Ho  Feng-lin  was 
formerly  Defense  Commissioner  for 
Shanghai  and  was  President  of  the  Court 
which  recently  condemned  the  20  Com- 
munists; Shen  Jui-lin  was  formerly  Min- 


ister for  Foreign  Affairs;  General  Chang 
Ching-hui  was  Minister  of  War  in  the  out- 
going Cabinet;  and  Yao  Chen  was  for- 
merly President  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
With  the  exception  of  Yao  Chen  and  Hsia 
Jen-hu,  who  belong  to  the  Anfu  Party, 
all  the  new  Ministers  are  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Ankuochun. 

Chang    Tso-lin's    Policy 

Chang  Tso-lin  has  issued  a  manifesto 
stating  the  policy  of  the  new  Government 
in  striking  terms.  The  main  theme  is  the 
urgency  of  counteracting  the  evil  influence 
of  Bolshevism  and  of  preserving  the  coun- 
try from  disruption. 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  relations  he 
refers  to  the  unequal  treaties  which  must 
go,  but  he  sees  no  reason  why  revision 
cannot  be  peacefully  effected  by  negotia- 
tion. He  is  confident  that  foreigners  are 
willing  to  discuss  them  in  an  amicable 
spirit.  Meanwhile  China  will  respect  her 
obligations  and  protect  foreign  life  and 
property.  He  denies  that  the  Chinese  are 
hostile  to  foreigners,  but  considers  that 
mutual  cooperation,  which  is  desirable, 
cannot  be  eifective  until  there  is  a  friendly 
revision  of  relationships.  "We  in  North 
China,"  he  says,  "are  just  as  Nationalist 
as  our  Southern  fellow-countrymen — in 
fact,  more  so,  for  our  policy  is  China  for 
the  Chinese,  not  for  the  'Eeds.'  " 

The  Waichiapu  (Foreign  OflBce)  has 
addressed  a  further  protest  to  the  Japan- 
ese Legation  against  the  dispatch  of 
Japanese  troops  to  Shantung,  characteriz- 
ing as  unsatisfactory  the  explanations  of 
their  presence  already  given,  and  reiterat- 
ing the  request  for  their  withdrawal. 


The  Opium  Sacrifice 

By  Catherine  Gate  Coblentz 

The  Gift  of  God  was  sacrificed 
By  a  man  for  greed  of  gold. 

The  Light  of  the  World  was  crucified. 
When  Judas  his  Savior  sold  ! 

White  poppies  bloom  on  the  Eastern  hills, 
White  peace  for  the  racked  in  pain. 

But  another  gift  from  the  God  of  Love 
Is  sold  to  the  God  of  Gain. 
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POSSIBLE  GAINS 

By  CHARLES  EVANS  HUGHES 


(The  following  address  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  President  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  was  delivered  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  28,  1927,  at  8:30 
o'clock. ) 

IN  SAFEGUAEDING  the  opportuni- 
ties of  democracy  some  may  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  a  world  responsive 
to  jurists.  Not  that  the  law  could,  or 
should,  supplant  politics,  but  it  was  nat- 
ural to  think  that  there  would  be  an 
importunate  demand  for  the  protection  of 
peoples  against  such  evils  as  all  feared  and 
common  sense  could  prevent,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  law,  expressing  the  con- 
ceptions of  paramount  need,  should  be 
clarified,  modified,  and  extended.  Ef- 
forts in  this  obvious  direction,  it  was 
thought,  might  prepare  the  way  for  other 
developments  of  the  law  in  fields  the 
importance  of  which  had  less  general 
recognition.  The  grounds  for  this  confi- 
dence, however,  proved  to  be  illusory,  and 
such  gains  as  have  been  made  are  chiefly 
those  of  diplomacy  and  not  of  or  in  the 
law. 

Diplomacy  More  Effective  Than  the  Law 

Democracy,  of  which  law  is  the  vital 
breath,  making  possible  the  modest  achieve- 
ments of  popular  rule  in  the  limited  area 
of  commonly  accepted  standards,  does  not 
seem  to  take  much  to  heart  the  importance 
of  the  law  of  nations,  although  perhaps  we 
may  regard  as  characteristic  the  multipli- 
cation of  words  and  the  meagerness  of 
efficient  action.  The  close  of  the  World 
War  found  old  rules  in  need  of  reconsid- 
eration and  new  conditions  crying  for  new 
rules.  There  were  not  only  questions  re- 
lating to  commerce  carried  on  the  seas, 
visit  and  search,  arming  of  merchantmen, 
the  status  of  private  property,  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  neutrals,  but  the  imagi- 
nation of  peoples  had  been  enthralled  by 
the  peril  of  great  populations  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  new  instruments  of  warfare. 
Would  not  humanitarian  interests  make 
the  demand  for  an  improvement  in  the  law 
irresistible  ? 


Disappointment  has  not  been  due  to  the 
lack  of  expert  advice  or  of  opportunity. 
You  will  recall  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists,  architects  of  legal  in- 
stitutions, who  were  assembled  in  1930 
to  prepare  the  plans  for  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  recom- 
mended a  new  interstate  conference  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  first  two  con- 
ferences at  The  Hague  for  the  purpose  of 
"re-establishing  the  existing  rules  of  the 
law  of  nations,  more  especially  and  in  the 
first  place,  those  affected  by  the  events  of 
the  recent  war,"  and  "formulating  and 
approving  the  modification  and  additions 
rendered  necessary  or  advisable  by  the 
war,  and  by  the  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  international  life  following  upon  this 
great  struggle."  But  this  recommenda- 
tion did  not  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
sponse. In  1921,  in  the  invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  and  Japan  to  attend 
the  Washington  Conference,  the  hope  was 
expressed  not  only  that  there  might  be  an 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  armament, 
but  that  it  might  be  found  advisable  to 
formulate  proposals  by  which,  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity,  the  use  of  new  agencies 
of  warfare  might  be  suitably  controlled. 
At  that  conference  the  five  naval  powers 
entered  into  a  treaty  declaring  that  among 
the  rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals 
and  non-combatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war 
there  were  certain  rules  as  to  visit  and 
search  of  merchant  vessels  which  were  to 
be  deemed  an  established  part  of  inter- 
national law.  These  great  powers,  vic- 
tors in  the  war  and  possessing  unchal- 
lengeable military  strength,  expressed 
their  assent  to  the  statement  of  estab- 
lished law,  so  that  there  might  be  "a  clear 
public  understanding  throughout  the 
world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by  which 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass 
judgment  upon  future  belligerents."  In 
the  same  treaty  these  powers  recognized 
"the  practical  impossibility"  of  using 
submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  with- 
out violating  the  requirements  universally 
accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants,  and  to  the  end  "  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  submarines  as  com- 
merce destroyers  should  be  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations," 
they  accepted  that  prohibition  "as  binding 
upon  themselves"  and  invited  "all  other 
nations  to  adhere."  At  the  same  time 
these  five  great  powers  declared  their  as- 
sent to  the  prohibition  of  "the  use  in  war 
of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases," 
as  having  been  justly  condemned  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
invited  in  this  matter  also  the  adherence 
of  all  other  civilized  nations.  After  five 
years  this  treaty  remains  ineffective  be- 
cause not  ratified  by  all  the  signatory  pow- 
ers. While  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  gave  its  consent  to  this  treaty  of 
1922,  it  has  recently  failed  to  approve  the 
Geneva  Protocol  as  to  poison  gases. 

Commission  of  Jurists  at  The  Hague 

More  significant  still  is  the  failure  of 
the  great  powers  to  adopt  a  convention 
embodying  the  rules  proposed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  Jurists  of  1923 
as  to  the  use  of  aircraft  and  radio  in  war. 
This  Commission  met  at  The  Hague  under 
a  resolution  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence to  consider  whether  existing  rules 
of  international  law  adequately  covered 
new  methods  of  attack  or  defense  result- 
ing from  the  introduction  or  development, 
since  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  of 
new  agencies  of  warfare,  and  if  so,  what 
changes  ought  to  be  adopted.  Six  gov- 
ernments were  represented  in  the  Com- 
mission— the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
Netherlands.  While  this  body  was  de- 
scribed as  a  commission  of  jurists,  it  was 
not  unduly  burdened  by  those  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  law,  and  had  the  constant 
assistance  of  eminent  technical  advisers 
who  served  on  various  committees  and 
were  most  influential  in  shaping  the  re- 
port in  accordance  with  their  views  on  the 
problems  of  war.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
work  the  President  of  the  Commission, 
Judge  John  Bassett  Moore,  referred  to  the 
"despairing  declaration  that  international 


law  no  longer  exists,  while  the  affirmation 
of  what  can  ever  again  be  justified  in 
speaking  of  such  a  thing  as  the  laws  of  war 
is  received  with  a  gesture  of  incredulity." 
But  he  felt  that  "faith  and  hope  will  again 
revive,"  and  that  "the  sense  of  law  and  of 
the  need  of  law  will  again  reassert  itself." 
He  thought  it  inconceivable  that  this  gen- 
eration should  "abandon  itself  to  the 
desperate  conclusion  that  the  sense  of 
self-restraint,  which  is  the  consummate 
product  and  the  essence  of  civilization,  has 
finally  succumbed  to  the  passion  for  un- 
regulated and  indiscriminate  violence." 
It  was  believed  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  to  recommend  the  regulation 
of  new  agencies  of  warfare,  so  as  to  keep 
their  employment  within  the  bounds  of 
permissible  violence  set  by  international 
law,  would  be  the  appropriate  answer  to 
the  counsel  of  despair. 

With  this  introduction  the  Commission 
went  to  work,  and  after  thirty  plenary 
sessions  the  members  were  able  to  agree 
'upon  a  set  of  rules  as  to  the  use  of  radio 
in  war  and  aerial  warfare,  including  rules 
governing  the  subject  of  aerial  bombard- 
ment, which  furnished  the  severest  test  of 
the  possibility  of  a  general  agreement. 
I  shall  not  be  able  on  this  occasion  to  re- 
view the  significant  differences  in  na- 
tional policies  and  proposals  which  the 
discussions  revealed,  but  I  wish  to  recall 
the  measure  of  success  that  was  attained 
in  dealing  with  this  difficult  subject.  The 
articles  reported  by  the  Commission  pro- 
vided that  aerial  bombardment  for  the 
purpose  of  terrorizing  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, of  destroying  or  damaging  private 
property  not  of  military  character,  or  of 
injuring  non-combatants,  or  of  enforcing 
compliance  with  requisitions  in  kind  or 
payment  of  contributions  in  money,  was 
prohibited.  Aerial  bombardment  was  de- 
clared to  be  legitimate  only  when  directed 
at  a  military  objective,  and  at  the  objec- 
tives specified;  that  the  bombardment  of 
cities,  towns,  villages,  dwellings  or  build- 
ings not  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  operation  of  land  forces  was  pro- 
hibited; that  where  the  military  objectives 
specified  were  so  situated  that  they  could 
not  be  bombarded  without  the  indiscrim- 
inate bombardment  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, they  should  not  be  bombarded;  that 
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in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
operation  of  land  forces  the  bombardment 
of  cities,  towns,  villages,  dwellings  or  build- 
ings was  legitimate,  provided  that  there 
existed  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the 
military  concentration  was  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  justify  such  bombardment,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  danger  thus  caused  to  the 
civilian  population;  and  that  a  belligerent 
State  was  liable  to  pay  compensation  for 
injuries  to  person  or  to  property  caused 
by  the  violation  of  these  rules.  It  was 
provided,  further,  that  all  necessary  steps 
should  be  taken  to  spare  as  far  as  possi- 
ble buildings  dedicated  to  public  worship, 
art,  science,  or  charitable  purposes,  his- 
toric monuments,  hospital  ships,  hospitals 
and  other  places  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  collected  if  such  buildings, 
objects  or  places  were  not  at  the  time  used 
for  military  purposes.  Special  rules  were 
adopted  enabling  States  to  obtain  more 
efficient  protection  for  important  historic 
monuments. 

One  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  governments,  and  is  too  dazzled 
by  the  brilliance  of  his  vision  of  the  reign 
of  law  to  observe  realities,  would  suppose 
that  this  opportunity,  ready-made,  ex- 
pertly devised  after  prolonged  delibera- 
tion by  highly  competent  representatives 
of  the  great  military  powers,  would  have 
been  at  once  seized  upon,  at  least  as  a 
basis  for  discussion,  in  response  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  the  sentiments  sup- 
posed to  govern  the  action  of  democratic 
peoples.  While  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  proposed  the  conclusion  of 
conventions  for  the  adoption  of  the  rules 
prepared  by  the  Commission  of  Jurists, 
I  imderstand  that  only  one  government 
has  favorably  responded. 

Lack  of  Public  Opinion 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  appar- 
ent indifference?  There  are  several  and 
contradictory  reasons.  Fundamentally,  it 
appears  that  the  compelling  sentiment  does 
not  exist.  First,  there  are  those  who  are 
so  intent  on  abolishing  war  that  they 
have  no  patience  with  regulations  of  war. 
They  decline  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  another  war.  They  have  passed  resolu- 
tions against  it;  they  simply  will  not 
have  it;  it  must  be  altogether  outlawed. 
But  there  are  others,  perhaps  as  numerous, 


who  are  satisfied  that  nothing  can  pre- 
vent war,  and  that,  if  there  is  war,  no 
rules  will  restrain  the  use  in  any  manner 
of  any  instrumentality  by  which  success 
can  be  achieved.  Then,  there  are  those 
who,  in  their  desire  to  abolish  war,  wish 
to  make  it  as  horrible  as  possible.  As  H. 
G.  Wells  puts  it,  "the  improvement  of  war 
may  be  synonymous  with  the  ending  of 
war,"  Eeferring  to  the  recent  failure 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove the  poison  gas  protocol,  Mr.  Wells 
says :  "I  hope  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
stand  for  every  sort  of  disagreeable  nov- 
elty in  warfare.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
save  disease  germs  for  warfare  and  make 
a  stand  about  poisoning  the  water  supply. 
Let  war  be  war  and  not  merely  a  tedious, 
cruel  game  under  rules.  The  more  vari- 
ous, open,  perplexing  and  unpleasant  the 
available  methods  of  warfare  are  to  profes- 
sional soldiers,  the  less  likely  the  world 
is  to  get  another  large  and  deliberate 
war." 

Moon  Men 

Idealism  is,  indeed,  the  motive  power  of 
progress.  Idealists  keep  before  our  eyes 
the  distant  goal,  but  frequently  they  are 
very  difficult  persons.  They  are  especially 
difficult,  when  they  imagine  that  they  are 
practical,  and  yet  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
only  advance  that  is  possible.  They  are 
ready  to  show  you  a  direct  road  to  the 
moon.  But  while  men  of  lesser  vision, 
who  are  bearing  the  burdens  of  responsi- 
ble action,  are  fretting  over  their  dif- 
ferences, our  friends,  the  moon-men,  cap- 
ture the  independent  vote  and  little  or 
nothing  is  accomplished. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear  enough  that 
apprehension  of  the  cruelties  of  war  has 
never  prevented  war.  Otherwise  cruel 
strife  would  have  stopped  even  before 
civilization  began;  and  civilized  man  is 
not  so  soft  as  to  endure  wrongs  or  forego 
his  cherished  aim  because  of  mere  fear  of 
pain  or  death.  It  would  also  seem  to  be 
clear  that  you  cannot  rely  on  declarations, 
or  resolutions,  or  papers,  to  prevent  war, 
unless  back  of  all  these  is  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  reasonableness  among  peo- 
ples who  have  ceased  to  think  in  terms  of 
war;  a  habit  of  peace  which  will  not  be 
foimd  while  causes  of  strife  still  exist,  the 
dreams  of  successful  appeals  to  force  for 
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the  vindication  of  injuries  or  the  exten- 
sion of  power  continue  to  fascinate,  and 
nations  are  so  intent  on  preparation  for 
fighting  that  they  find  it  impossible  to 
agree  upon  any  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  limitation  of  burdensome  expendi- 
tures of  armament.  It  would  appear  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration  that  if  there  is 
not  a  sufficiently  compelling  humane  senti- 
ment to  induce  agreement,  if  war  should 
come,  to  mitigate  unnecessary  cruelties 
and  to  spare  non-combatants  from  unre- 
strained violence,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  cultivating  the  reasonable  disposi- 
tion by  which  war  may  be  prevented.  Peo- 
ples which  deliberately  prepare  for  such 
violence  are  those  which  are  likely  to  in- 
flict it. 

The  Practical  Test 

The  feeling  that  rules  governing  war- 
fare are  likely  to  fail  in  the  stress  of  con- 
flict is  a  natural  one,  especially  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  war,  but  its  extreme 
expressions  are  unjustified  unless  we  are 
to  assume  the  complete  breakdown  of  civ- 
ilization, a  loss  of  all  the  gains  of  the 
past,  and  a  frank  return  to  "the  ancient 
conception  of  war,  when  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States  at  war,  including  women 
and  children,  were  regarded  collectively 
and  individually  as  actual  enemies  in  the 
sense  that  they  might  all  be  legitimately 
slaughtered  and  their  property  captured 
and  destroyed."  If  we  are  not  ready  for 
that,  we  ought  to  proceed  to  make  ap- 
propriate rules  for  new  conditions.  Judge 
Moore  has  fittingly  described  as  "a  current 
illusion"  the  notion  that  it  is  a  recent 
development  to  have  "the  effective  and 
harmonious  employment  of  all  the  nat- 
ural resources  in  men,  materials  and 
money."  As  he  points  out,  it  has  always 
been  so.  Warfare  is  more  complicated, 
the  organization  of  industry  has  greatly 
changed.  But  we  cannot  take  refuge  in 
the  view  that  new  conditions  have  made 
it  either  impossible  or  impracticable  to 
continue  to  recognize  the  distinction  be- 
tween combatants  and  non-combatants  in 
the  conduct  of  war  and  to  prescribe  rules 
and  practices  accordingly.  The  practices 
which  led  to  the  recognition  of  this  dis- 
tinction are  of  the  same  genus  as  those 
which,  made  vastly  more  horrible  by  the 
aid  of  modern  science,  would  now  threaten 


great  populations  if  the  distinction  were 
not  maintained.  Never  before  have  help- 
less peoples  been  menaced  by  such  possi- 
bilities of  widespread  destruction.  While 
well-disposed  gatherings  are  calling  for 
the  outlawry  of  war — and  I  should  be  the 
last  to  decry  any  intelligent  effort  to  pre- 
vent war — why  not  endeavor  to  invoke  the 
spirit  of  reasonableness  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  mitigating  evils  and  of  outlawing 
unjustified  assaults  upon  non-combatants? 
Why  not  test  the  conscience  of  peoples 
and  the  boasts  of  civilization  in  a  practical 
demand  for  the  statement  and  improve- 
ment of  rules  applicable  to  the  use  of  new 
agencies  of  warfare? 

The  contention  that  rules  laid  down  m 
time  of  peace  will  not  avail  when  war 
comes  gains  plausibility  by  reference  to 
the  intense  emotions  that  are  aroused  by 
war,  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to 
the  temptation  to  strike  a  blow  so  terri- 
ble in  effect  that  resistance  would  be  im- 
possible, to  the  justification  for  extreme 
measures  that  may  be  found  in  the  pres- 
sure or  unlawful  conduct  of  the  enemy. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  argument  can 
be,  and  usually  is,  pressed  too  far.  It  is 
true  that  mere  declarations,  reports,  rec- 
ommendations, opinions  of  jurists,  though 
with  weighty  sponsorship  and  not  destitute 
of  influence,  are  not  likely  to  be  observed 
in  time  of  severe  strain.  But  this  is  largely 
because  these  are  mere  declarations,  or 
recommendations,  or  reports,  or  opinions, 
and  have  not  been  adopted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  considered  binding.  It  is  also 
true  that  ambiguous  rules  fail  because,  if 
not  clearly  applicable,  necessity  will  either 
ignore  them  or  bend  them  to  a  favorable 
construction.  It  has  been  urged  that  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  agree- 
ment on  many  unsettled  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  war  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  rest  content  with  discussions  and 
declarations  of  an  important  and  sup- 
posedly influential  character.  The  point 
is,  however,  that  the  lack  of  definite  agree- 
ments is  in  itself  a  grave  temptation  to 
inordinate  excesses,  and  that  clear  and 
binding  agreements  should  be  obtained  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable — agreements 
demanded  by  public  opinion  in  civilized 
nations.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  rules 
definitely  expressed  and  agreed  upon  will 
be    deliberately    broken,    especially    such 
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rules  the  breach  of  which  would  outrage 
the  sentiment  of  the  world.  Governments 
can  now  adopt  such  rules,  if  they  are  so 
disposed,  with  every  reason  to  expect  their 
observance  if  they  do  adopt  them  and  make 
them  sufficiently  clear. 

Prohibition  of  Poison  Gas 

The  real  question  is:  Are  they  so  dis- 
posed? And  if  not,  why  not?  The  solu- 
tion may  be  found  in  avoiding  extremes, 
frankly  recognizing  that  there  may  be 
areas  in  which  differences  in  policy  and 
opinion  will  be  irreconcilable.  It  may  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  a  new,  efficient 
instrumentality  contributing  to  success  in 
war  can  be  altogether  prohibited;  or  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  aided  by  scientific 
discovery  and  invention,  as  applied  to 
measures  of  attack  or  defense,  can  be 
limited.  The  question  whether  such  an 
available  weapon  as  poison  gas  should  be 
prohibited  has  caused  an  interesting  de- 
bate which  goes  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
art  of  war.  At  the  Washington  Conference 
the  subcommittee  of  experts  representing 
the  five  powers  agreed  that  "chemical  war- 
fare gases  have  such  power  against  unpre- 
pared armies  that  no  nation  dare  risk 
entering  into  an  agreement  which  an  un- 
scrupulous enemy  might  break  if  he  found 
his  opponents  to  use  gases  both  offensively 
and  defensively."  In  this  view,  nations 
having  no  desire  to  use  such  gases  offen- 
sively might  feel  it  necessary  to  continue 
their  investigations,  experiments,  and 
preparations  as  an  essential  means  of  de- 
fense. On  the  other  hand,  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  delegation  ap- 
proved a  report  of  a  subcommittee,  of 
which  General  Pershing  was  chairman, 
which  recommended  that  "chemical  war- 
fare should  be  abolished  among  nations  as 
abhorrent  to  civilization,"  as  "a  cruel,  un- 
fair, and  improper  use  of  science,"  as 
"fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  non- 
combatants  and  demoralizing  the  better 
instincts  of  humanity."  And  the  General 
Board  of  the  United  States  Navy  reported 
that  it  believed  it  "to  be  sound  policy  to 
prohibit  gas  warfare  in  every  form  and 
against  every  objective.'"  The  Washing- 
ton Conference  approved  these  latter  rec- 
ommendations in  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
containing  the  prohibition  which,  as  I 
have  said,  has  not  become  effective — it  may 


be  because  of  the  presence  of  other  stipula- 
tions in  relation  to  submarines.  But  if  it 
should  be  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  poison  gas,  it  would 
still  seem  to  be  possible  to  restrain  its  use 
against  cities  and  other  large  bodies  of 
non-combatants  as  the  experts,  who  were 
opposed  to  its  prohibition,  suggested. 

Air  Craft  and  Submarines 

This  is  but  one  of  the  subjects  deserving 
attention.  Another  of  no  little  importance 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  the  manner  of 
the  use  of  air  craft  and  submarines.  Cog- 
nate questions  as  to  commerce  and  private 
property  will  readily  occur.  There  would 
appear  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
powers,  equipped  with  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience and  taking  advantage  of  the  ma- 
terial now  at  hand,  should  not  have  their 
representatives  meet  at  some  appropriate 
time  in  another  great  conference  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  The  Hague  confer- 
ences, to  restate,  classify  and  adapt  to  new 
conditions  the  rules  of  international  law 
on  these  subjects,  with  the  prospect  of 
achieving  a  measurable  success  by  definite 
engagements  which  would  express  the  con- 
sensus of  the  enlightened  opinion  of  man- 
kind. Even  if  the  success  were  limited, 
the  endeavor  might  greatly  aid  in  focusing 
attention  upon  matters  of  widespread  in- 
terest and  in  testing  the  strength  of  liberal 
sentiment. 

Limitation  of  Armaments  Most  Important 

Another  test  of  the  disposition  upon 
which  we  must  rely  in  achieving  progress 
toward  the  reign,  let  us  say  of  reasonable- 
ness, if  not  of  law — for,  under  that  sway, 
law  embodying  right  reason  will  develop 
fast  enough — is  found  in  the  attitude  of 
great  peoples  and  of  the  governments  that 
represent  them  toward  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. While  jurists  must  recognize  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  provide  itself  with 
arms,  the  self-restraint  imposed  by  mutual 
agreement  would  be  the  best  harbinger  of 
the  new  world  of  peaceful  adjustments. 
The  past  year  has  been  notable  for  fresh 
efforts  and  recurring  disappointments. 
Diplomacy  with  the  most  complete  facili- 
ties of  organization  and  conference  has 
served  only  to  put  the  difficulties  in  a 
strong  light  and  to  make  achievement  seem 
remote.  Without  minimizing  these  difficul- 
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ties,  it  would  seem  that,  when  need  and 
opportunity  meet,  statesmen  should  be  able 
to  report  progress. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  urgent  need 
which  makes  the  limitation  of  armaments 
the  foremost  international  question  of  the 
day.  The  lifting  of  the  economic  burden 
through  the  curtailment  of  expenditures 
upon  armaments  would  be  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  be  conferred  upon  vast 
masses  of  people,  not  simply  because  of 
relief  from  taxation,  but  because  of  the 
peculiar  waste  involved  in  such  expendi- 
tures and  in  the  putting  of  the  irreplace- 
able products  of  nature  to  the  least  advan- 
tageous use  for  the  human  race.  This  is 
the  phrase  of  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  in  point- 
ing out  that  limitation  of  armament  would 
help  "to  arrest  this  waste  of  the  irreplace- 
able fundamental  factors  of  modern  eco- 
nomic life — the  race's  progress  to  physical 
bankruptcy."  As  to  the  other  consequences 
of  the  race  in  armaments  let  me  recall  to 
you  the  words  of  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden: 

"The  increase  of  armaments,  that  is  in- 
tended in  each  nation  to  produce  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  and  a  sense  of  security,  does 
not  produce  these  effects.  On  the  contrary, 
it  produces  a  consciousness  of  the  strength  of 
other  nations  and  a  sense  of  fear.  Fear  be- 
gets suspicion  and  distrust  and  evil  imagi- 
nings of  all  sorts,  till  each  nation  feels  it 
would  be  criminal  and  a  betrayal  of  its  own 
country  not  to  take  every  precaution,  while 
every  government  regards  every  precaution 
of  every  other  government  as  evidence  of 
hostile  intent.  .  .  .  The  enormous  growth 
of  arms  in  Europe,  the  sense  of  insecurity 
and  fear  caused  by  them — it  was  these  that 
made  war  inevitable." 

Moral  Disarmament 

With  this  lesson,  and  the  economic  pres- 
sure, can  it  be  possible  that  statesmanship 
will  fail  to  seize  the  present  extraordinary 
opportunity?  The  military  autocracy,  the 
organization  of  force  which  constituted 
the  chief  menace  to  European  peace,  has 
been  destroyed.  In  prescribing  the  limits 
of  Germany's  military  forces,  the  Allied 
Powers  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
that  the  purposes  of  the  military,  naval, 
and  air  clauses  of  that  treaty  were  "to 
render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general 
limitation  of  the   armaments  of  all  na- 


tions." To  this  end  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  formally  recognized 
that  the  "maintenance  of  peace  requires 
the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  safety  and 
the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  in- 
ternational obligations."  It  has  been 
urged  with  great  cogency  that  the  organi- 
zation of  security  must  precede  a  general 
limitation  of  armaments.  But  if  reason- 
able security  has  not  been  provided  by  the 
Locarno  agreements,  made  effective  by  the 
admission  of  Germany  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
what  arrangements  could  achieve  such  a 
result.  In  the  Locarno  protocol  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  declared  their 
conviction  that  their  engagements,  in 
strengthening  peace  and  security  in  Eu- 
rope, would  "hasten  on  effectively  the  dis- 
armament provided  for  in  Article  8  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League."  The  United 
States,  outside  the  League,  has  manifested 
in  the  most  striking  fashion  its  desire  to 
co-operate  in  the  limitation  of  armaments 
and  has  reduced  its  own  arms  to  a  mini- 
mum. With  the  great  powers  intent  on 
peace,  and  the  smaller  powers  dependent 
in  so  large  a  degree  on  the  great  powers, 
and  influenced  by  their  policy,  what  stands 
in  the  way  of  reasonable  agreements  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments  ?  The  failure 
thus  far  to  find  a  basis  for  agreement 
would  appear  to  attest  the  continued  domi- 
nation of  fear  and  distrust,  and  to  illus- 
trate again  the  fundamental  fact  that 
agreements  in  the  interest  of  peace  must 
find  their  sanction  in  mutual  confidence. 
What  is  called  moral  disarmament  is  not 
simply  a  general  desire  for  peace,  but  mu- 
tual confidence  in  a  sincere  co-operation  to 
maintain  peace. 

A  Difficult  Paradox 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  world  is 
full  of  unrest,  and  that  it  is  no  time  for 
the  limitation  of  arms.  It  is  true  that 
China  is  in  a  swirl  of  internal  strife,  out 
of  which  we  hope  that  there  may  at  last 
emerge  strong  and  stable  institutions 
suited  to  the  political  development  of  a 
great  people.  But  surely  no  one  would 
think  of  entering  upon  a  military  policy 
for  the  subjugation  of  China  or  for  the 
control    of    her    internal    concerns.      We 
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wish  to  help  China  to  attain  the  goal  of 
free  institutions  with  responsible  govern- 
ment adapted  to  her  needs.  It  is  the  mili- 
tarism of  the  Western  world  and  the  ter- 
rible fruition  of  that  militarism  in  the 
World  AYar,  that  more  than  anything  else 
have  hurt  Western  prestige  and  the  repute 
of  Western  civilization  in  the  East.  A 
peaceful  and  co-operative  Europe  is  the 
best  assurance  of  a  peaceful  world.  Eus- 
sia  maintains  her  propaganda,  self-destruc- 
tive in  the  long  run,  but  her  impoverishing 
policies  contain  no  adequate  military 
threat  preventing  Europe  from  obtaining 
relief  to  a  measurable  extent  from  her 
present  great  burdens  of  armament.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  point  to  places  of 
chronic  unrest  among  the  smaller  nations, 
but  these  are  incapable  of  menacing  the 
great  powers  or  of  provoking  a  great  war, 
provided  the  great  European  powers  keep 
the  peace  among  themselves  and  sincerely 
desire  to  find  a  reasonable  adjustment  of 
controversies.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect 
a  more  favorable  time  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  than  now,  and  yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, the  difficulties  mount  so  high  as  to 
appear  to  be  well-nigh  insuperable. 

Defense  and  Aggression 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  aim.  It  is 
not  to  cripple  reasonable  defense,  but  to  do 
away  with  provocative  armament.  Pro- 
vocative armament  threatens  aggression, 
breeds  distrust,  stimulates  competition  in 
arms  and  leads  to  war.  The  difficulty  in 
drawing  the  line  lies  in  the  conception  of 
defense.  What  is  to  be  defended,  and 
against  whom?  What  are  conceived  to  be 
the  methods  of  attack?  What  are  the  most 
advisable  means  of  defense?  And  the 
most  effective?  What  should  be  the  type 
of  preparedness  ?  The  masters  of  strategy, 
the  experts  in  the  art  of  war,  planning  to 
crush  the  hypothetical  enemy,  naturally 
hold  that  attack  itself  is  the  best  method 
of  defense;  and  that,  if  war  comes,  the 
nation  fully  prepared  should  be  so  armed 
that  it  may  strike  an  immediate  and  de- 
cisive blow.  Defense  defined  in  these 
terms  has  the  elements  of  aggressive  prep- 
aration, save  that  it  is  not  admitted  to  be 
such,  and  stimulates  apprehension  and 
similar  preparation  by  others,  so  that  there 
is  no  end  save  war,  in  which  even  the  vic- 
tors may  be  losers — to  be  followed  again 


by  the  same  futile  policy.  This  would  be 
the  fatuous  cycle  of  provocative  prepared- 
ness. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  considering  the 
appropriate  limits  of  defensive  armaments 
Ave  meet,  at  the  outset,  questions  not  sim- 
ply of  military  strategy,  but  of  govern- 
mental policy,  or  political  questions  in  the 
broad  sense.  An  illustration  may  be 
found  in  the  earnest  desire,  expressed  by 
some  of  our  strategists,  that  we  should 
strongly  fortify  the  Philippines  and  Guam. 
Yet  it  was  plain  that  the  adequate  fortifi- 
cation of  these  islands,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  naval  armament  absolutely  se- 
curing them,  w^ould  of  necessity  be  pro- 
vocative, as  constituting  a  menace  to 
Japan.  One  of  our  most  distinguished 
military  experts  has  observed  that  if  Great 
Britain  should  maintain  a  navy,  naval  bases 
and  naval  communications  strong  enough 
to  assure  the  defense  of  Jamaica  against 
all  comers,  these  would  constitute  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  attack,  threatening  con- 
tinental United  States  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  against  such  a  menace  we 
should  be  compelled  to  create  an  opposing 
strength  of  arm^,  Sound  governmental 
policy  would  nc^f  lead  Great  Britain  to 
such  a  course,  and  our  wise  policy  did  not 
demand  a  menacing  gesture  of  that  sort 
in  the  Far  East.  We  have  no  policies  of 
aggression  in  the  Far  East.  Why  should 
we  act  as  though  we  had,  arousing  sus- 
picion and  exciting  counter  preparations? 
Fortunately,  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, the  American  delegation  had  among 
its  members  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
Senate  who  could,  and  did,  advise  with 
confidence  that  Congress  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  fortification  of  the  Philippines 
and  Guam.  We  were  thus  able  to  agree 
not  to  do,  within  a  specified  time,  what 
in  any  event  we  would  not  do,  thus  allay- 
ing a  distrust  which  was  even  more  threat- 
ening than  armaments  and  creating  an  at- 
mosphere favorable  to  peace  and  our  best 
interests.  You  may  remember  what  Sena- 
tor Lodge  said  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  naval  treaty,  referring  to  the  island 
of  Guam:  "I  have  been  a  good  deal 
amused  at  the  agony  of  apprehension 
which  some  persons  have  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  Guam.  .  .  .  We  have  had  so 
little  interest  in  the  island  that  we  have 
never  passed  a  line  of  legislation  in  regard 
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to  it.  .  .  .  "We  have  never  fortified  it 
and  nobody  would  vote  to  spend  money  for 
fortifying  it."  And  as  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Senator  Lodge  said  at  the  same 
time:  "We  shall  never  fortify  them.  It 
would  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  fortify  them  and  probably  take  a  half 
a  century  to  do  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  it." 

Lesson  of  the  Washington  Conference 

There  are  better  ways  of  promoting 
peace,  and  of  providing  suitable  measures 
of  defense,  than  by  creating  provocative 
armament.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune 
of  our  country  to  be  able  to  lead  in  pre- 
senting the  international  ideal  of  the  aban- 
donment even  of  the  appearance  of  aggres- 
sive purposes,  and  thus  of  facilitating  the 
reduction  of  the  burden  of  excessive  arms. 
"Whatever  the  motive  that  inspired  our 
naval  program  of  1916,  it  was  clear,  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  that  it  was  unnecessar- 
ily extensive  and  had  become  essentially 
provocative.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  had  there  been  no  "Washington  Con- 
ference, Congress  would  have  long  con- 
tinued to  support  that  program.  The 
question  pressed.  Against  whom  was  it 
directed  ?  Germany's  naval  power  was  de- 
stroyed. There  were  but  two  other  great 
naval  powers — Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
War  with  the  former  would  mean  not  only 
the  bankruptcy  of  statesmanship,  but  the 
collapse  of  civilization.  The  thought  of 
war  with  the  latter  sprang  from  a  night- 
mare of  suspicion  and  doubts  which  could 
be  banished  only  by  sanity  of  action  and 
the  expression  of  the  peaceful  policies  we 
cherished.  It  was  natural  for  Japan  to 
misinterpret  the  purposes  back  of  the  con- 
tinuance after  the  war  of  our  ambitious 
naval  plans.  I  am  informed  that,  respon- 
sive to  ours,  Japan's  naval  expenditure, 
which  was  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  1917,  had  been  increased  to 
over  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
dollars  in  1921.  Probably  the  history  of 
armament  does  not  record  a  more  useless 
naval  rivalry  than  that  of  these  three 
powers — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan — ^burdened  with  enormous 
debts,  after  a  war  in  which  they  had  been 
victorious  allies  and  associates,  which  left 
them  undisputed  masters  of  the  seas,  with 
no  reason  whatever  for  fighting  each  other 


and  every  reason  for  resorting  to  the  coun- 
sels, adjustments,  and  mutual  advantages 
of  peaceful  intercourse. 

But  it  was  apparent  to  those  who  con- 
sidered the  question,  and  it  should  be  clear 
now  to  all,  that  the  foolish  race  in  arma- 
ment, for  which  we  ourselves  were  largely 
responsible,  could  not  be  effectively  halted 
except  by  voluntary  agreement;  otherwise 
suspicion  would  have  bred  suspicion  and 
every  ship  of  war  would  beget  another. 
The  Washington  Conference,  by  the  agree- 
ment to  limit  the  monster  ships — capital 
ships  and  air-craft  carriers — created  a  new 
atmosphere.  The  effect  of  the  limitation, 
in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
was  to  give  a  practical  assurance  to  each 
power  against  invasion  by  the  other.  It 
was  a  demonstration  of  non-aggressive 
purposes,  and  thus  it  furnished  in  an  im- 
portant sphere  an  illustration  of  the  prac- 
ticality of  avoiding  provocative  armament. 
It  is  agreeable  to  note  that  representatives 
of  the  three  great  naval  powers,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  are  shortly  to  meet  in  order  to 
endeavor  to  reach  agreements  as  to  aux- 
iliary naval  craft,  and  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  this  undertaking  will  realize  its 
promise  of  benefit  to  all  nations  because 
of  relief  from  the  possibility  of  an  unfor- 
tunate competition  in  the  development  of 
these  instrumentalities  of  war.  With  the 
sincere  efforts  of  these  powers,  firm  friends 
as  they  are,  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely 
practicable  to  find  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  which  they  can  agree  without 
sacrificing  any  reasonable  demands  of  pro- 
tection and  defense.  And  if  they  can  thus 
agree,  even  with  reservations  safeguarding 
the  possibility,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
remote,  of  any  disturbing  action  by  others, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  do  more  to 
consolidate  peace  and  to  furnish  a  happy 
example  to  other  powers  than  by  any  ac- 
tion now  within  their  competence.  In  the 
sphere  of  naval  construction  the  question 
is  one  with  which  the  naval  powers,  and 
not  those  without  navies,  are  immediately 
concerned,  and  among  the  powers  having 
navies  there  are  a  considerable  number 
with  such  few  ships  that  while  limitation 
on  some  basis  would  be  desirable  it  is  of 
minor  importance.  The  question  of  effec- 
tive limitation  in  its  relation  broadly  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  lies  with  a  few 
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powers,  and  their  example  will  be  of  more 
importance  than  long-drawn-out  negotia- 
tions to  reach  formulas  for  all. 

As  to  Land  Armaments 

When  we  leave  this  somewhat  narrow 
field  of  naval  preparation,  the  difficulties 
of  finding  a  basis  for  limiting  land  arma- 
ments assume  vast  proportions.  The  dis- 
cussions at  Geneva  may  well  make  one 
despair  of  success  in  effecting  global  limi- 
tations applicable  to  all  peoples  and  to 
all  arms.  The  only  reason  for  hope 
is  that  these  are  discussions;  that  the 
questions,  however  serious  the  points  of 
difference,  will  not  down,  and  that  the 
great  European  powers  are  pledged  to 
achieve  the  result  and  must  continue  to 
explore  all  possible  avenues.  The  continu- 
ance of  these  discussions  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  no  one  should  look  askance 
at  them  and  indulge  the  tendency  to 
cynicism,  the  corrupting  luxury  of  culti- 
vated minds.  We  may  hope  that  every 
available  means  will  be  adopted  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  these  questions  and 
to  consider  patiently  and  sympathetically 
all  proposals,  differences  and  arguments. 

A  Respectably  Defensive  Posture 

The  problem  of  land  armament,  as  well 
as  that  of  naval  armament,  is  essentially 
one  of  an  appropriate  conception  of  de- 
fense and  the  avoidance  of  provocative 
armament.  General  John  McAuley  Palmer, 
in  his  recently  published  work  on  "States- 
manship or  War,"  has  made  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
this  subject.  He  defines  the  problem  and 
points  the  way  to  a  solution.  He  speaks 
as  one  of  our  foremost  military  experts, 
with  technical  knowledge,  absolute  candor, 
and  a  vision  which  has  not  been  blurred 
by  professional  prejudices.  Neither  a  mili- 
tarist nor  a  pacifist,  he  gives  us  a  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  in  order  to  aid  them  in  as- 
suming what  Washington  desired,  "a  re- 
spectably defensive  posture,"  thus  dis- 
couraging instead  of  provoking  strife. 
General  Palmer  brings  us  to  a  study  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Swiss  system  as  furnish- 
ing a  means  by  which  the  limitation,  in- 
deed the  elimination,  of  provocative  land 
armament  may   be   achieved   consistently 


with  the  standards  and  aims  of  free  peo- 
ples and  without  loss  of  real  security.  His 
work  shows  that  the  problem  is  not  in- 
soluble. 

Notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  it  may 
prove  to  be  easier  to  reach  agreements  as 
to  the  limitation  of  striking  forces  or 
standing  armies,  than  effectively  to  limit 
the  new  instrumentalities  of  war.  It  is, 
of  course,  futile  to  attempt  to  limit  the 
industrial  strength  of  peoples  and  the 
greatest  difficulty,  in  view  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  of  industrial  or- 
ganization, is  encountered  in  relation 
to  aircraft  and  the  facilities  of  chemi- 
cal warfare.  Peaceful  industrial  pro- 
ductivity may  be  in  essence  prepared- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  available  for  almost 
immediate  application  to  the  uses  of  any 
sort  of  war,  offensive  or  defensive. 
Scarcely  any  one  would  care  to  restrain, 
and  no  one  could  hope  to  succeed  in  re- 
straining, the  production  of  commercial 
aircraft  or  to  fetter  the  extension  or  im- 
provement of  this  new  method  of  com- 
munication, with  its  vast  possibilities  of 
usefulness.  But,  after  all,  possible  limita- 
tion of  aircraft  especially  designed  for 
military  use,  what  is  to  prevent  commer- 
cial aircraft  from  being  turned  to  war 
purposes  over  night?  Chemical  plants, 
essential  to  the  industrial  enterprises  of 
peace,  may  swiftly  be  devoted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  most  destructive  weapons  of 
war.  If,  as  is  said,  aerial  bombardment 
will  most  probably  be  the  principal  offen- 
sive weapon  of  a  future  war,  if,  notwith- 
standing the  negotiation  of  treaties  to  the 
contrary,  military  policy  is  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  poison  gas  is  to  be  a  part 
of  modern  war,  what  feasible  limitations 
of  the  production  of  such  armament,  so 
easily  and  rapidly  produced  in  plants  es- 
tablished for  commercial  purposes,  can  be 
devised  ?  How  may  the  secret  preparation 
of  weapons  of  this  sort  be  prevented,  and 
how  can  peaceably  disposed  peoples  protect 
themselves  against  the  manufacture  of  new 
forms  of  deadliest  potency  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  may  still  have  in  store? 
In  these  facts  and  apprehensions  are 
found  the  most  formidable  barriers  to  the 
success  of  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  all- 
inclusive  agreement  of  practical  value  for 
the  limitation  of  all  sorts  of  implements 
of  war. 
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One  Step  at  a  Time 

Two  considerations  are  suggested  by 
these  reflections.  One  is  that  these  new 
weapons  increase  enormously  the  power  of 
trained  military  forces  of  small  size.  They 
furnish  no  excuse  for  the  maintenance  at 
vast  expense  of  the  great  organizations, 
which  are  essentially  provocative  and  are 
not  needed  for  reasonable  defense.  The 
argument  based  on  the  ease  of  providing 
these  new  instruments  of  war  is  directed 
to  the  futility  of  adequate  limitation  of  all 
arms  and  not  to  the  feasibility  of  a  limita- 
tion of  other  instrumentalities,  such  as 
ships  of  war  and  standing  armies.  The 
other  consideration  is  that,  if  the  wars  of 
the  future  are  to  be  waged  largely  with 
the  new-found  weapons  so  readily  supplied 
by  the  industrial  plants  of  peace-time  use, 
and  so  devastating  in  character,  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that  all  possible  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  prevent  war,  and 
to  that  end,  in  order  that  the  peaceful  dis- 
position of  peoples  may  be  encouraged, 
agreements  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment, to  any  extent  or  in  any  area  found 
practicable,  should  be  made.  Search  for 
universal  formulas  may  be  in  vain,  but 
every  single  step  that  can  be  taken  would 
have  an  important  psychological  effect  as 
well  as  its  direct  material  consequences. 
A  measure  of  prevention  is  better  than 
none. 

Locarno  and  the  Court 

This  effort,  as  I  have  said,  should  not 
be  an  impossible  policy  since  the  agree- 
ments of  Locarno.  With  respect  to  these, 
the  most  hopeful  of  recent  developments, 
the  promise  lies  in  the  means  available  for 
carrying  them  out  through  the  machinery 
provided  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
controversies  between  the  parties.  In  pro- 
moting, as  we  should  promote,  the  making 
of  agreements  designed  to  prevent  war,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  this  effort 
will  depend  for  its  success  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the 
disposition  of  disputes.  We  are  again  re- 
minded that  the  most  serious  disputes  are 
not  infrequently  of  a  character  not  admit- 
ting of  determination  by  a  court  according 
to  judicial  standards.  Controversies  which 
are  extra-legal  need  the  instrumentalities 
of  conciliation,  and  also  the  organization 
in  a  higher  and  more  effective  form  of  the 


diplomatic  resources  of  adjustment  in 
which  the  demands  of  expediency,  not 
to  be  ignored  in  controversies  of  this 
class,  may  have  their  proper  recognition. 
In  final  analysis,  the  Locarno  agreements 
give  ground  for  assurance  because  the  par- 
ties have  ready  at  hand  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  for  disputes 
as  to  legal  rights,  and,  for  the  composing 
of  other  differences,  the  organization  of 
the  Council  of  the  League,  with  member- 
ship of  a  character  affording  a  practical 
guaranty  that  the  interests  of  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  agreements  will  have  appro- 
priate attention  in  formulating  proposals 
and  reaching  decisions.  And  thus,  in  the 
extra-legal  sphere,  diplomacy,  with  new 
institutions  at  its  command,  will  control 
the  issue.  Success  will  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  this  di- 
plomacy, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  peace 
in  Europe  could  be  better  assured  than  by 
such  opportunities  of  adjustment,  though 
involving,  inevitably  as  it  would  seem,  the 
balancing  of  interests. 

Our  Country  and  the  Court 

On  the  side  of  the  law,  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  is  func- 
tioning with  a  gratifying  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  projects  for  the  codification  of 
international  law  in  relation  to  many  sub- 
jects of  importance  are  under  considera- 
tion by  eminent  jurists.  The  difficulties 
tliat  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
herence of  the  United  States  to  the  proto- 
col of  signature  of  the  statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  are  concerned  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  with  the  giving  of  advisory 
opinions  in  relation  to  disputes  and  ques- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  has  or 
claims  an  interest.  Eegrettable  as  it  is 
that  an  apparent  deadlock  has  been 
reached,  there  is  no  gain  in  blinking  the 
facts.  The  Senate  adopted  a  reservation 
providing  explicitly  that  the  court  shall 
not  entertain,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  any  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion  touching  such  disputes  or  ques- 
tions. That  reservation  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted, and  a  counter-proposal  has  been 
made  by  a  conference  of  signatories  of  the 
protocol.  That  conference  deemed  the 
opinion  of  the  Permanent  Court  in  the 
Eastern  Carelia  case,  to  the  effect  that  the 
court  would  not  deal  with  a  dispute  be- 
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tween  a  member  of  the  League  and  a 
State  not  belonging  to  the  League,  even 
to  the  extent  of  giving  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, without  the  consent  of  the  latter  State, 
as  apparently  meeting  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  so  far  as  disputes  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  are  concerned. 
As  to  disputes  to  which  the  United  States 
is  not  a  party,  but  in  which  it  claims  an 
interest,  or  questions,  other  than  disputes, 
in  which  the  United  States  claims  an  in- 
terest, the  conference  proposed  that  the 
court  should  attribute  to  the  objection  of 
the  United  States  "the  same  force  and 
effect  as  attaches  to  a  vote,  against  asking 
for  the  opinion,  given  by  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  either  in  the  Assembly 
or  in  the  Council."  But  in  connection 
with  this  proposal  the  conference  made  a 
frank  comment  that  the  Senate's  reserva- 
tion appeared  to  rest  "upon  the  presump- 
tion that  the  adoption  of  a  request  for  an 
advisory  opinion  by  the  Council  or  As- 
sembly requires  a  unanimous  vote."  It 
was  pointed  out  that  no  such  presumption 
had  thus  far  been  established,  and  it  was 
"therefore  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  in  some  cases,  or  possibly  in  all 
cases,  a  decision  by  a  majority  is  not  suf- 
ficient." So  thaf  the  opportunity  of  the 
United  States  to  raise  objection  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  a  member  of  the 
League  in  the  Council  and  Assembly,  re- 
spectively, would  not  assure  to  the  United 
States,  as  required  by  the  Senate's  reser- 
vation, a  right  to  prevent  the  entertaining 
by  the  court  of  a  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion  touching  such  disputes  or  ques- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  claims  an 
interest. 

The  question  having  thus  been  raised, 
the  response  of  the  conference  of  signa- 
tories that  unanimity  may  not  be  neces- 
sary in  requesting  advisory  opinions  has 
created  a  new  situation,  as  adherence  of 
the  United  States  on  these  terms  would 
require  an  explicit  approval  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  an  understanding  that 
advisory  opinions  might  be  requested  over 
the  objection  of  the  United  States  touch- 
ing such  disputes  and  questions  in  which 
the  L^nited  States  claims  an  interest.  The 
core  of  the  difficulty  has  been  recently 
stated,  succinctly  and  candidly,  by  Mr. 
/Eaul  Fernandes,  formerly  Brazilian  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium,  who  was  a  member 


of  the  xVdvisory  Committee  of  Jurists 
which  drafted  the  statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court.  Mr.  Fernandes  says :  "It 
would  be  useless  to  deny,  however,  that 
certain  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
have  sufficient  prestige  to  keep  at  least  the 
Council,  if  not  the  Assembly,  from  taking 
up  and  deciding  a  question,  if  or  when 
they  doubt  the  expediency  of  doing  so. 
Even  if  such  a  nation  were  in  a  minority 
at  first,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  other 
nations  would  yield  to  the  arguments  they 
bring  forth  or  would  prefer  to  postpone 
a  decision.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
the  way  things  are  done,  and  it  would  be 
disastrous  if  they  were  done  differently; 
the  Council  is  strong  only  when  its  mem- 
bers can  reconcile  their  different  points  of 
view,  and  its  usefulness  consists  precisely 
in  facilitating  such  agreement  through  the 
personal  contacts  and  the  continued  con- 
versations that  are  possible  only  at  Geneva. 
This  being  the  case,  the  situation  proposed 
to  the  L^nited  States,  as  affording  a  theo- 
retical equality,  would  be  as  follows :  the 
United  States  Government,  from  a  dis- 
tance, would  oppose  its  futile  vetoes  on 
proposals  agreed  on  at  Geneva,  while  cer- 
tain other  nations,  on  the  scene,  would 
retain  their  means  of  sidetracking  the  pro- 
posals that  seemed  troublesome  to  them." 

Mr.  Fernandes  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  "the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
at  Geneva"  and  that  "the  only  possible 
solution  is  the  formal  admission  that  a  re- 
quest for  an  advisory  opinion  is  one  of 
those  questions  for  which  a  unanimous 
vote  is  necessary." 

It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  such  a 
means  could  be  found  of  deliverance  from 
the  present  impasse,  and  if  the  United 
States,  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
Avhich  are  cherished  by  our  people,  might 
be  able  to  give  support  to  the  practical 
application  through  a  permanent  tribunal 
of  the  principle  of  judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  a  principle  to  which 
this  Government  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  firmly  attached. 

Peace  Through  Justice  and  Mutual  Respect 

The  hope  of  the  development  of  inter- 
national law  must  in  large  measure  be 
realized  through  judicial  institutions,  deal- 
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ing  with  questions  as  they  arise,  expound- 
ing, clarifying,  showing  the  limits  of  the 
existing  body  of  the  law  and  the  need  of 
amendments  and  additions.  Through  the 
labors  of  jurists,  the  negotiations  of  gov- 
ernments, through  commissions  and  con- 
ferences, we  may  look  for  steady,  even  if 
slow,  progress  in  restating  or  codifying 
the  law — adapting  it  to  new  conditions. 
The  two  processes,  the  development  of  the 
law  and  the  amicable  adjustment  of  con- 


troversies outside  the  sphere  of  the  law, 
with  the  avoidance  of  provocative  prepara- 
tion for  war,  should  go  on  together.  The 
indispensable  requisite  is  that  the  attitude 
of  the  powers,  especially  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, should  reflect  the  growth  of  a  law- 
abiding  sentiment  and  of  the  reasonable 
disposition  which  underlies  it — the  con- 
viction of  peoples  that  the  path  of  security 
and  peace  can  be  found  only  in  the  ways 
of  justice  and  mutual  respect. 


The  Love  of  One's  Country* 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


IT  IS  a  fact,  sometimes  overlooked  by 
persons  concerned  to  change  things, 
that  the  normal  man  loves  the  land  of  his 
birth  or  adoption,  the  territory  of  his  Na- 
tion or  State,  which  he  familiarly  thinks 
of  as  his  country.  He  loves  its  language, 
its  institutions,  its  memories.  He  loves  its 
rocks  and  rills,  its  woods  and  templed 
hills,  its  folk,  its  ways  and  temper.  He 
loves  it,  for  the  most  part  unconsciously, 
quite  as  he  loves  his  mother. 

This  phenomenon  does  not  lend  itself 
much  to  explanation  in  terms  of  science. 
If  questioned  about  it  far  enough,  we  may 
deny  that  it  is  a  matter  of  science  at  all. 
Science  has  its  scientific  limits.  Science 
stands  abashed  before  the  beginning  and 
before  the  end  of  things.  It  cannot  tell 
us  what  heat  or  light  is,  what  gravitation 
or  electricity  is,  what  thought  is,  what 
imagination  is,  what  the  flower  in  the 
crannied  wall  is.  It  cannot  explain  man's 
love  for  his  mother  or  for  his  country. 
We  can  say  that  this  love  is  an  emotion 
growing  out  of  ancient  instincts  and  cus- 
toms, that  it  defies  analysis,  that  it  is 
nearer  to  religion  than  to  science,  that 
analyzing  it  too  far  robs  it  of  its  essence ; 
but  such  statements  do  not  get  us  very  far. 
We  come  back  to  the  simple  remark  in 
all  its  fullness  and  simplicity,  we  love  our 
country. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  anyone 
should  wish  to  belittle  this  love.  Among 
one's  finest  emotions,  and  those  higher  in- 


♦  Au  address  delivered  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Congregational  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  3,  1927. 


stincts  from  which  these  emotions  spring 
and  about  which  they  play,  is  one's  love 
for  one's  country.  And  this  human  trait, 
which  science  in  its  infancy  cannot  be 
depended  upon  adequately  to  explain,  is 
no  new  thing  in  history.  According  to 
Scripture,  after  Abraham  had  left  his 
country  upon  the  command  of  God,  he 
often  came  back  to  it  in  his  thoughts  with 
a  wistful  love.  The  same  feeling  char- 
acterized Laban  and  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
It  was  out  of  this  sentiment  that  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken  for 
burial  to  the  country  of  Benjamin.  The 
epic  deeds  of  Achilles  and  Hector  related 
to  a  defence  through  a  decade  of  the  City 
of  Troy.  Edmund  Burke  once  referred  to 
"the  salutary  prejudice  called  our  coun- 
try." This  prejudice  may  be  said  to  be  an 
evidence  of  the  divinity  in  man.  Deep  and 
subtle  as  it  is,  however,  we  are  not  for- 
bidden to  study  it.  Therefore  let  us  look 
at  it  and  examine  it,  briefly  and  not  too 
far,  in  three  of  its  phases. 

"For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin !" 

In  the  first  place,  the  normal  human 
being  loves  his  country  even  in  its  weak- 
nesses, sometimes  because  of  its  weak- 
nesses. And,  of  course,  every  country  has 
its  defects.  In  his  oration  in  the  Academy 
of  Music  of  New  York  City,  in  honor  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1876,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  in  his 
eloquent  eulogy  of  America,  felt  forced 
to  admit : 
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"I  am  not  here  as  the  eulogist  of  our  people 
beyond  what  facts  justify.  I  admit,  with 
regret,  that  American  manners  sometimes  are 
coarse  and  American  culture  often  very  im- 
perfect ;  that  the  noblest  examples  of  con- 
summate training  imply  a  leisure  which  we 
have  not  had,  and  are  perhaps  most  easily 
produced  where  social  advantages  are  more 
permanent  than  here,  and  the  law  of  heredity 
has  a  wider  recognition.  "We  all  know,  too 
well,  how  much  of  even  vice  and  shame 
there  has  been,  and  is,  in  our  national  life; 
how  sluggish  the  public  conscience  has  been 
before  sharpest  appeals;  how  corruption  has 
entered  high  places  in  the  government,  and 
the  blister  of  its  touch  has  been  upon  laws, 
as  well  as  on  the  acts  of  prominent  officials. 
And  we  know  the  reckless  greed  and  ambi- 
tion, the  fierce  party  spirit,  the  personal 
wrangles  and  jealous  animosities,  with  which 
our  Congress  has  been  often  dishonored,  at 
which  the  Nation — sadder  still — has  some- 
times laughed,  in  idiotic  unreason." 

Were  this  orator  speaking  today  he 
would  have  to  note  another  weakness,  espe- 
cially peculiar  to  no  one  country — that  is 
an  overwillingness  to  content  one's  self 
with  phrases.  Examining  recent  writings 
of  certain  publicists  about  the  cure  for  the 
disease  of  war,  I  find  a  various  assortment 
of  remedies,  as  follows :  "The  cure  for  war 
is  education,"  is  "democracy,"  is  "interna- 
tional understanding,"  is  "constructive 
effort,"  is  "social  justice,"  is  the  "removal 
of  economic  injustices,"  is  "less  exploita- 
tion of  backward  countries,"  is  "woman 
suffrage,"  is  the  "removal  of  military 
training  from  the  public  schools,"  is  the 
"equality  of  races  and  of  religion,"  is  "a 
universal  language,"  is  the  "abolition  of 
secret  diplomacy,'"  is  the  "end  of  selfish- 
ness," is  "the  elimination  of  profits  from 
the  prosecution  of  war,"  is  "disarmament," 
is  to  "outlaw"  it,  is  "religion,"  is  "force  to 
the  uttermost,"  and  many  others.  It  some- 
time seems  that  our  public  opinion  is 
stricken  with  a  disease  of  catchwords,  of 
phraseitis.  To  change  the  figure,  there  is 
in  our  social  circulation  a  considerable 
amount  of  fiat  paper-money  backed  by  too 
little  gold  of  substance.  The  seriousness 
of  this  is  its  enervating  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  nation. 

At  first  view,  furthermore,  an  embarras- 


ing  trouble  in  every  country  seems  to  be  a 
heaving,  universal,  cantankerous  disputa- 
tiousness  over  mere  opinions  backed  by 
these  selfsame  rather  illusory  phrases. 
Differences  of  view  lead  us  into  not  alto- 
gether happy  controversies,  such  as  those 
between  the  "reactionaries"  on  the  one 
hand   and   the   "radicals"   on   the   other. 

Even  patriotism,  by  which  is  simply 
meant  the  passion  to  serve  one's  country, 
does  not  escape.  Writers  tell  us  of  a 
"higher  patriotism,"  such  as  Athenian 
federalism,  and  of  a  "lower  patriotism" 
illustrated  by  the  anti-federalism  of  the 
Doric  communities,  persisting  even  now. 
While  Berkeley  held  that  "where  the  heart 
is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism,"  notwith- 
standing the  test  of  patriotism  is  a  matter 
of  motive,  it  is  the  fashion  for  many  of 
the  day  to  charge  with  unpatriotic  designs 
all  who  may  differ  from  them  in  opinions. 

Just  now,  in  our  modern  world,  per- 
haps the  most  marked  expression  of  this 
fondness  for  verbal  combat  is  the  con- 
flict between  the  so-called  extreme  "paci- 
fists," the  "half-baked,"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  "professional  patriots,"  the  "hard- 
boiled,"  on  the  other.  One  contends  for 
the  organization  of  governments  upon  a 
nebulous  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  agree- 
ing with  Samuel  Johnson  that  patriotism, 
a  modern  word,  never  once  used  in  the 
Bible,  "is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel" ; 
the  other,  that  these  pacifists  are  members 
of  the  "Eed  Army,"  supported  from  Mos- 
cow, disciples  of  a  world  revolution  for 
the  overthrow  of  all  modern  governments 
and  the  substitution  in  their  places  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — the 
overthrow  of  "capitalism"  and  the  reign 
of  the  "proletariat." 

But  disputatiousness  is  peculiar  to  no 
one  age  nor  to  any  one  people.  In  his  let- 
ter to  young  Timothy,  Paul  called  atten- 
tion to  the  man  who  neglected  sound  argu- 
ments, referring  to  him  as  "puffed  up, 
knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about  ques- 
tionings and  disputes  of  words,  whereof 
Cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmis- 
ings,  wranglings  of  men,  corruptive  in 
mind  and  bereft  of  the  truth,  supposing 
that  godliness  is  a  way  of  gain.' 

So  today,  nothing  escapes  criticism — 
science,  literature,  the  Church,  business, 
government,  youth,  the  schools.     Democ- 
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racy  itself,  always  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  is  now  thought  to  be  fighting  for  its 
very  life.  In  Poland,  Italy,  Spain,  Chile, 
China,  democracy,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must 
be  said  to  be  for  the  moment  in  a  condi- 
tion of  suspended  animation.  And  yet  in 
none  of  those  lands  is  there  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  love  of  the  people  for  their 
country. 

Every  age  gives  rise  to  its  lamentations. 
When  John  Adams  was  at  the  head  of  our 
War  Department  he  was  depressed  by  the 
"corruption*'  and  the  "venality"  eating 
like  a  cancer  at  the  heart  of  America. 
That  was  in  1776.  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  Federalists  the  "fundamentalists" 
of  that  time  expected  America  to  be 
swamped  by  French  infidelity.  Every 
Whig  throughout  Jackson's  reign  felt  sure 
that  the  country  had  already  gone  quite 
to  the  devil.  Every  generation  is  tinc- 
tured with  rascality.  Every  period  has  its 
forebodings. 

Just  now,  for  example,  it  is  charged  by 
some  that  in  social  systems  such  as  ours 
the  superior  strains  tend  to  die  out.  Fig- 
ures are  brought  forward  to  show  that  if 
only  sons  of  Harvard  graduates  were  ad- 
mitted to  Harvard,  Harvard  would  soon 
become  a  small  college  and  ultimately  go 
out  of  business.  Some  are  frightened  by 
the  danger  of  a  revolution,  even  in  our 
own  country.  Some  argue  that  there  is 
too  much  liberty;  others  that  there  is  not 
enough.  Some  contend  that  the  need  is 
for  domestic  tranquillity,  others  that  it  is 
for  international  responsibility.  Some  are 
interested  in  a  more  adequate  centraliza- 
tion of  power,  others  in  a  completer  local 
self-government.  Some  are  disturbed 
because  of  the  clashes  between  economic 
and  industrial  interests,  between  labor  and 
capital,  between  groups  of  multifarious 
racial  stocks,  between  liberals  and  funda- 
mentalists. Some  plead  for  peace,  con- 
tentment, and  justice;  while  others,  a  bit 
cynically,  are  asking,  What  is  meant  by 
peace,  contentment,  and  justice? 

One''s  country  is  the  product  of  many 
forces,  involving  race,  geography,  eco- 
nomic resources,  industry,  the  obstacles  of 
sea  and  climate,  the  gifts  of  soils  and 
mountains,  of  rivers  and  minerals,  of  skies 
and  varied  alchemies.  One  can  still  speak 
of  the  genius,  arts,  logic,  and  majesty  of 


France;  of  the  maritime,  industrial,  and 
political  achievements  and  pride  of  Eng- 
land; of  the  power  and  dreams  of 
Germany;  of  the  culture  of  Italy;  of  the 
chivalry  of  Spain.  But  our  day,  it  is 
charged,  is  marked  as  a  machine  civiliza- 
tion, strange  new  product  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  Before  this  revolution  human 
life  had  variety  and  carried  in  itself  things 
which  stretched  and  satisfied  the  mind. 
Our  age  of  specialization  tends  to  make 
labor  uniform  and  tedious,  and  to  create 
resentment  and  controversy.  We  are 
"Babbits,'"  we  are  cheap  people  living  out 
our  colorless  lives  on  the  drab  Main  Street 
of  the  Gopher  Prairie  of  the  spirit,  good- 
natured,  well-meaning,  honest,  affection- 
ate, loyal,  narrow,  dogmatic,  dull,  poor 
and  pitiful.  But  love  of  country,  faced 
with  these  charges,  is  insisting  upon  an 
educational  revolution  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  that 
very  revolution.  In  any  event  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  "Sage  of  Concord" 
that,  "A  man  must  have  aunts  and 
cousins,  must  buy  carrots  and  turnips, 
'must  have  barn  and  woodshed,  must  go  to 
market  and  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  must 
saunter  and  sleep  and  be  inferior  and 
silly." 

Every  normal  man  loves  his  country,  and 
looks  upon  this  as  a  sign  of  his  nobility. 
To  him  his  country  is  in  a  measure  the 
result  of  his  handiwork,  in  a  sense  his 
very  own,  a  thing  greater  than  he,  of 
which  he  is  a  part  and  upon  which  he  must 
lean.  His  love  is  an  expansive  sentiment, 
counting  one's  fellows  as  brothers.  Thus 
one's  love  of  one's  country  is  not  dimin- 
ished either  by  weaknessess  within  the 
country  or  by  dangers  from  without. 

There  is  a  spiritual  substance  in  this 
love  of  country,  be  the  land  strong  or  weak. 
It  renews  itself  by  drinking  at  the  Pierian 
springs  of  tradition,  culture,  law,  religion, 
love,  sacrifice.  In  1823  Emerson  casually 
noted  one  day  in  his  J  ournal :  "I  dedicate 
my  book  to  the  spirit  of  America."  A 
French  soldier,  returning  to  consciousness 
in  a  hospital  back  of  the  lines,  found  that 
both  his  hands  were  gone.  From  out  the 
depths  of  his  luminous  soul  he  was  heard 
to  say :  "I  offered  all  I  had  to  France ;  and 
see !  she  has  only  taken  my  hands !" 
Through  the  weaknesses  of  every  country 
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there  breathe  the  mystic  winds,  not  only 
from  blood-soaked  fields  of  battle;  but 
from  mines  and  hard-won  clearings  in  far 
forests,  from  smiles  over  countless  cradles 
and  sighs  over  shrines  of  the  dead,  from 
the  infinite  nobilities  of  living  labors, 
sung  or  unsung — ^winds  whispering  the 
old,  old  tale  of  love  of  country. 

"With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories 
and  the  rest!" 

There  is  another  mood  to  one's  love  of 
country.  In  the  case  of  our  own  United 
States,  for  example,  we  love  it  because  of 
its  strength.  Financially  and  economi- 
cally we  are  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  world.  The  mathematics 
of  our  production,  transportation,  and 
consumption  are  staggering.  But  our  real 
strength  is  not  measured  by  these  figures. 
Our  strength  of  such  kind  is  only  an  evi- 
dence of  a  deeper  power,  a  dynamics  pour- 
ing still  from  "the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God."  We  find  our  real  strength 
in  our  "respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind,'" in  our  efforts  to  work  out  the 
principles  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  at  least  under  the  law,  and  that 
they  have  "unalienable  rights"  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hapiness."  We 
still  consider  it  a  part  of  our  strength  that 
our  government  derives  "its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and 
that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  "to  alter 
or  to  abolish"  their  form  of  government, 
as  they  may  see  fit,  in  the  interests  of 
"their  safety  and  happiness."  We  have 
built  our  institutions  upon  the  principle 
of  "a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men."  We  love  the  strength  that  comes 
from  our  creative  belief  in  the  "sacred- 
ness  of  contract,"  in  "public  office  as  a 
public  trust,"  in  international  co-operation 
without  entanglements  in  foreign  politics, 
in  the  equal  opportunity  of  all,  in  the 
rights  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  ex- 
clude foreign  powers  from  extending  their 
colonies  here.  We  are  proud  that  thus  far 
we  have  been  able  to  steer  our  Ship  of 
State  between  the  Scylla  of  anarchy  on 
one  hand  and  the  Charybdis  of  tyranny 
on  the  other. 

It  is  a  source  of  strength  with  us,  re- 
vealed in  the  writings  of  every  President 
of  these  United  States,  that  our  country 
purposes  to  promote  peace  among  nations. 


Today  we  are  trying  to  restate  this  peace 
movement  in  terms  of  the  traditions  and 
precepts  upon  which  our  government  is 
built. 

We  love  our  country  because  it  stands 
for  peace  between  nations,  because  it 
senses  the  will  to  end  war  and  believes  in 
its  ultimate  realization.  We  of  this  land 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  efforts  of  the 
early  Christians,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  the  Modern  Church,  of 
the  philosophers,  of  the  peace  societies, 
and  of  modern  governments  to  make  this 
wiU  to  peace  effective.  We  know  and 
revere  the  heroism  of  soldiers;  but  we  do 
not  believe  with  Bernhardi  and  others  that 
"war  is  divine"  and  necessary  for  the 
"survival  of  the  fit."  Because  we  love  our 
country,  we  crave  for  it  efficiency,  cour- 
age, discipline,  and,  if  need  be,  sacrifice. 
We  are  encouraged  that  this  will  to  peace 
represents  the  aspirations  of  worthy 
men — Dante,  Erasmus,  St.  Pierre,  Rous- 
seau, and  all  the  leading  statesmen 
throughout  the  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try. Keen  to  avoid  mere  emotionalism, 
group  interests,  and  prejudices;  quick  to 
frown  on  dogma,  to  invite  criticism,  to 
emphasize  the  relevant,  to  buttress  our 
principles  on  facts,  and  to  meet  the  tests 
of  science  and  experience,  we  feel  our 
country,  in  its  efforts  to  overcome  war,  is 
strong,  and  we  love  it  accordingly. 

We  do  not  forget  that  this  will  to  end 
war  represented  a  faith  of  our  founding 
fathers.  When  they  met  in  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  their  greatest  concern 
was  that  war  between  the  States  should 
be  made  impossible.  Because  of  their 
handiwork,  fortunately,  war  between  these 
States  seems  at  last  to  have  been  abolished. 
It  was  they  who  were  wise  enough  to  see 
the  way.  They  provided  for  the  equality 
of  the  States.  They  eliminated  every 
plan  for  the  coercion  of  any  of  the  States 
by  the  force  of  arms.  They  furnished  a 
method  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween States  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  law  and  equity,  backed  by 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  "Queen  of 
the  world."  They  showed  to  all  Powers 
how  peace  between  nations  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  greatest  peace  conference  of 
history  was  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787. 
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This  will  to  end  war  expresses  itself  just 
now  in  our  attempt  to  co-operate  with 
other  Powers  in  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. We  are  pursuing  this  course  be- 
cause of  its  immediate  practicability.  We 
know,  however,  that  any  effective  disarma- 
ment for  the  nations  must  ultimately  ex- 
press itself  not  so  much  in  the  scrapping 
of  particular  battle  craft  as  in  the  dis- 
armament of  policy.  Thus  we  are  proud 
of  the  interest  taken  by  our  Executive,  our 
Department  of  State,  and  by  the  members 
of  our  Congress  in  international  affairs, 
shown  by  their  co-operation  with  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union;  by  their  efforts 
to  promote  the  codification  of  public  and 
private  international  law  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  by  their  support  of  interna- 
tional gatherings  of  various  kinds. 

We  love  the  strong  things  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  country.  The  recent  reception  to 
an  intrepid  navigator  of  the  air  is  only  a 
fresh  evidence  that  people  everywhere  want 
something  broader  and  deeper  than  jazz, 
murder  trials,  and  "sex  stuff"  upon  which 
to  shower  their  appreciation  and  through 
which  to  express  themselves.  IsToble  men 
and  women  are  striving  to  keep  pure  the 
vital  flow  of  blood  pouring  from  the  heart 
of  America.  It  is  they  who  conserve  and 
increase  the  strength  of  our  country. 

"Love  is  Best" 

And,  finally,  we  love  our  country  for 
what  it  is  to  be.  We  shall  yet  play  a 
larger  part  in  helping  our  old  world  to 
substitute  for  the  processes  of  war  the 
processes  of  law.  We  shall  labor  increas- 
ingly for  that  peace  between  nations 
which  can  thrive  and  endure  only  where 
justice  reigns. 

Out  of  the  variety  of  our  institutions 
and  an  immortal  literature,  our  country's 
heart  is  set  not  only  upon  supplanting  the 
injustices  of  war  with  the  modes  of  peace, 
but  upon  extending  the  beneficence  of 
mercy  and  faith.  We  are  firmly  set 
against  sham,  be  it  in  trade,  reform,  re- 
ligion or  what  not.  Our  new  colossal  in- 
dustries and  our  still  more  complicated 
problems  of  industrial  relations  will  lead 
us  through  fresh  inductions  to  higher 
standards  of  welfare  in  a  less  artificial 
social  melieu.  Our  chief  concern  will 
have  to  do  more  with  individuals  than 


with  corporations  as  the  just  bases  for  a 
developing  constructive  synthesis  in  the 
realms  both  of  theory  and  practice.  The 
Emersons  and  the  Adam  Smiths  of  tomor- 
row may  supplement,  they  will  never  sup- 
plant the  immortal  spirit  of  that  certain 
Samaritan  who,  going  down  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  continues  his  way,  now  and 
forever  into  the  lives  of  men.  We  love  our 
country  because  of  what  it  is  yet  to  be. 

The  principles  upon  which  America  is 
built  will  survive,  not  for  our  country  only, 
but  for  all  men.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence has  not  escaped  criticism.  It 
has  been  accused  of  falsehood,  of  fallacious 
reasoning,  of  thinness,  even  of  plagiarism. 
But  in  its  very  context  it  is  an  interna- 
tional document,  an  epoch-marking  expres- 
sion of  the  international  mind.  It  relates 
to  political  bands  which  connected  one 
people  with  another,  and  of  relations  to 
the  "powers  of  the  earth."  It  goes  back 
to  the  "laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God,"  and  to  a  "decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  to  which,  indeed,  it 
is  addressed.  Its  first  principle  is  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal."  When  it  says  that 
"governments  are  instituted  among  men*' 
it  means  aU  governments.  It  speaks 
later  of  "mankind,"  and  of  the  "King  of 
Great  Britain,"  and  addresses  its  griev- 
ances "to  a  candid  world."  In  conclusion, 
it  appeals  "to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world."  Thus,  whatever  one''s  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  international  character 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Since 
this  Declaration  became  a  fact  acknowl- 
edged by  the  world;  since  out  of  it  has 
sprung  the  oldest  existing,  continuous 
Union  of  States  in  the  world;  since  it 
has  won  its  way  into  the  State  constitu- 
tions, into  the  fabric  of  South  American 
governments,  and  into  the  policies  of 
many  countries  overseas,  it  is  an  interna- 
tional document  of  some  importance. 

The  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence are  not  dead.  They  are 
molding  minds  of  men  and  reshaping 
empires  still.  They  will  long  continue  in 
that  beneficent  business. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  men  and 
women  of  this  country  will  continue  to 
labor  in  behalf  of  progressive  free  gov- 
ernment; that  they  will  do  their  utmost 
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to  meet  the  p'robleras  as  they  come,  in  all 
their  newness  and  harshness,  with  a 
wider  and  deeper  wisdom,  with  a  keener 
appreciation  of  civil  and  political  liberty 
under  a  developing  public  law.  They  will 
go  on  measuring  our  institutions  by  their 
worth  as  tools  for  the  advancement  of  so- 
cial purposes,  particularly  the  enrichment 
of  the  commonweal,  each  individual  count- 
ing as  one.  We  are  only  just  entering 
upon  the  full  strength  of  this  nation. 

Mass  production,  mass  profits,  mass 
comforts  are  not  the  goal  of  America. 
Laborers,  including  teachers,  are  not  to 
lose  their  individuality,  their  self-confi- 
dence, or  their  initiative.  Scientific  re- 
search will  continue  to  aid  the  wings  of 
religion  in  its  efforts  at  upward  flight. 
The  dependence  of  profits  upon  service 
will  long  remain.  Our  country  will  never 
sell  its  soul  either  to  the  gods  of  collec- 
tivism or  the  gods  of  individualism.  It 
will  continue,  rather,  along  the  straighter 
though  more  difficult  way  of  mutualism, 
co-operation,  a  solidarity  of  the  majority 
changed  and  improved  by  the  views  of  the 
minority.  Our  public  opinion  will  remain 
sympathetic  to  ordered  growth.  We  shall 
not  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  plans  and 
panaceas  simply  because  they  are  new.  We 
shall  never  confuse  the  people  with  the 
mob.  Our  statesmanship  of  the  future  will 
rest  upon  our  codified  experience  applied 
to  the  new  problems  of  the  new  day.  Intel- 
ligent self-interest  is  not  in  conflict  with 
the  common  good.  We  shall  not  forsake 
our  free  institutions  or  entangle  ourselves 
permanently  in  any  international  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  coercing  smaller 
States  by  force  of  arms.  For  us  an  in- 
ternational compact  to  enforce  peace  has 
no  more  value  than  an  international  com- 
pact to  keep  the  peace,  for  nations  un- 
willing to  abide  by  their  contracts  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  fare  forth  to  war, 
especially  when  it  is  only  in  the  interests 
of  other  nations.  The  nation  claiming 
the  right  to  exist  has  the  duty  to  respect 
that  right  in  the  case  of  other  nations. 
Similarly,  if  it  claims  the  right  to  inde- 
pendence, or  equality,  or  property,  or 
confidence,  it  has  the  duty  to  respect  these 
rights  for  others.  Where  these  rights  and 
duties  are  observed  by  all,  there  can  be 
no  war. 


We  shall  keep  on,  therefore,  trying  to 
get  nations  voluntarily  to  accept  just  laws, 
uniform  principles  of  justice  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  to  show  by  their  conduct 
that  they  consider  themselves  governed  by 
such  laws. 

As  with  persons,  so  with  States — they 
must  abide  by  the  eternal  verities.  This 
may  sound  like  an  abstraction,  but  it  has 
a  tangible  substance.  States,  like  persons, 
have  rights  and  duties.  In  the  case  of 
persons,  a  superior,  called  the  State, 
adopts  rules  of  action  called  laws,  and  as 
a  superior  imposes  them  on  individuals. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  persons,  law  is  a  rule 
of  action  imposed  by  a  superior,  called  the 
State,  upon  an  inferior,  called  the  indi- 
vidual. International  law  is  not  so.  As 
Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  says,  in  itself  inter- 
national law  is  "but  a  system  of  freely  ac- 
cepted rules,  to  which  justice  requires  a 
pledge  of  obedience."  Hence,  the  hope  of 
any  desirable  international  peace  lies  in  a 
world  made  up  of  States  equal  before  the 
laws  which  they  themselves  have  freely 
fashioned  and  agreed  to  accept. 

An  independent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  accessible  to  all  on  equal  terms, 
where  rights  may  be  defended  against  an 
aggressor,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  a  system.  Faith  in  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
a  Court's  decisions  is  warranted  by  the 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  prize  courts  of  the 
various  nations. 

Thus  the  hope  for  an  international 
peace  lies  in  international  conferences 
made  up  of  duly  accredited  delegates, 
which  delegates  draft  laws,  return  these 
laws  to  their  various  governments  for  rati- 
fication ;  with  the  understanding  that, 
when  thus  passed  and  thus  ratified,  such 
laws  become  laws  for  the  nations  that 
ratify,  all  supported  by  a  free  and  wholly 
independent  Court  for  the  settlement  of 
questions  of  interpretation.  Of  such  is 
the  gleam  pursued  by  our  America. 

We  of  this  land  recognize  no  maniac 
world — Homeless  and  sohhing  through  the 
deep.  Neither  do  we  agree  that  All's  right 
with  the  world.  We  accept  rather  the 
principle  that  this  world  belongs  to  its 
men  and  women,  who  have  as  yet  scarcely 
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scratched  its  surface.  We  of  this  land 
shall  go  on  trying  to  develop  in  union  with 
alien  peoples  that  greater  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  which  is  peace.  We  shall 
strive  increasingly  to  create  beauty  in  the 
arts,  including  the  fine  art  of  high  be- 
havior. We  shall  continue  to  be  steadied 
by  the  "benign  influence  of  good  laws  un- 
der a  free  government,"  referred  to  by 
George  Washington  as  "the  ever-favorite 
object  of  my  heart."  Through  all  the 
recurring  tomorrows,  let  us  believe,  men 
shall  see  our  brightening  America  beckon- 
ing to  a  world  governed  by  justice,  to  the 
end  that  peoples  everywhere  may  crave 
creatively  the  more  abundant  life. 

In  his  best  rythmic  verse,  "Love  among 
the  Ruins, '^  Browning  finds  that  our  poor 
returns  for  our  centuries  of  follies  and 
noises  are  blood  that  freezes  and  blood 
that  burns.     In  substance,  he  bids  us  to 


take    the    foolishness   and    the   harshness 
and — 

Shut  them  in. 

With  their  trium,phs  and  their  glories  and 
the  rest! 

And  then,  with  the  shortest  possible 
summary  of  his  profoundest  philosophy, 
our  greatest  of  modern  poets  adds  with  a 
sufficing  completeness — 

Love  is  best. 

An  essential  part  of  this  "best"  is  love 
of  country.  And  the  love  of  one's  coun- 
try, even  in  its  weaknesses,  even  in  its 
strength ;  but  more,  may  we  not  all  agree, 
even  in  its  promises  for  the  days  that  are 
to  be,  is  one  of  the  puissant  sources  of 
hopeful  human  energies.  Upon  the  mode 
of  its  expression  hangs  the  destiny  of 
nations. 


DRAFT  OF  A  GENERAL  ARBITRATION 

TREATY 


By  RICHARD  BARTHOLDT 


THIS  draft  of  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  study  and  of  an  extended  corre- 
spondence with  experts  in  the  realm  of 
international  law.  It  is  aimed  to  meet 
the  objections  raised  against  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  World  Court  con- 
nected with  the  League.  Its  foundation 
stone  is  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  established  by  The  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907  and  officially  sanctioned 
by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  countries  signatories  of  The  Hague 
Conventions.  While  it  still  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  force,  it 
throws  so  many  safeguards  around  peace 
that  future  war  is  possible,  but  not  prob- 
able. The  treaty,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
author  and  the  experts  who  approved  it, 
goes  as  far  in  the  direction  of  more  dur- 
able peace  as  the  world's  governments, 
under  present  conditions,  are  probably 
willing  to  go. 

Draft  of   a   Model   Arbitration  Treaty 

With  a  view  to  substituting  judicial  de- 
cisions according  to  recognized  principles 


of  law  for  war  between  nations,  the  signa- 
tory powers  have  entered  into  the  follow- 
ing general  treaty  of  arbitration,  which  is 
based  upon  the  recognized  right  of  every 
nation  to  organize  itself  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  it  may  choose  and  to  be  supreme 
in  its  own  domain  without,  of  course, 
freeing  it  from  responsibility  for  the  acts 
contrary  to  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  (See  Sir  Henry  Maine  on 
"International  Law,"  page  60;  Hannis 
Taylor  on  "International  Law.") 

(This  preamble  is  to  remove  objections  to 
arbitration  on  the  ground  of  vital  interest. 
Explicit  recognition  of  the  most  vital  in- 
terest should  make  it  easier  to  conclude 
treaties,  for  invasion  of  this  right  by  the 
court  could  he  met  lawfully  iy  force.) 

Article  I.  All  differences  which  grow 
out  of  the  interpretation,  or  enforcement 
of  treaties,  which  concern  diplomatic  or 
consular  privileges,  boundaries,  rights  of 
navigation,  indemnities,  pecuniary  claims, 
violations  of  the  rights  of  person  or  prop- 
erty, violations  of  recognized  principles  of 
international  law,  shall  be  tried  by  the 
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international  courts,  established  under  this 
treaty  and  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  Sec- 
tion 30  et  seq. 

Article  IT.  All  other  questions  of  what- 
ever character  would  be  referred  to  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
The  Hague  (Title  III,  Articles  9-14),  or 
to  a  court  constituted  as  provided  herein, 
and  decided  on  appeal  by  a  Court  of  the 
Permanent  Tribunal  at  The  Hague,  be- 
fore resort  to  arms.  Alleged  violations  of 
this  clause  shall  be  tried  by  the  interna- 
tional courts,  as  provided  for  questions 
included  in  Article  I. 

(This  is  to  get  a  trial  before  war,  and  to 
postpone  decision  to  resort  to  arms  until 
"cooling  time"  has  elapsed.) 

Article  III.  Upon  filing  a  statement  of 
its  contention  in  a  case  of  the  kind  in- 
cluded under  Article  II,  either  power  may 
serve  notice  that  it  will  be  proper  for  its 
treaty-making  power  to  accept  or  reject 
the  decision;  otherwise  it  will  be  con- 
sidered that  the  decision  of  the  courts 
shall  be  final,  as  in  cases  coming  under 
Article  I. 

Article  IV.  Courts  of  First  Instance 
shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  Upon  no- 
tice of  resort  to  arbitration  by  either 
party  to  a  dispute,  the  members  of  the 
highest  court  of  each  power  concerned 
shall  name  two  of  their  own  number,  or 
any  other  two  persons  whom  they  consider 
competent,  as  judges.  These  shall  each 
name  a  member  of  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  the  last  member  of  the  court  shall  be 
chosen  by  lot  from  those  so  named,  and  he 
shall  be  the  presiding  judge,  unless  he  re- 
quest the  judges  to  elect  a  presiding  judge 
other  than  himself.  But  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  all  the  designated  judges,  the  pre- 
siding judge  may  be  chosen  by  them.  In 
such  case  he  need  not  be  a  member  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal, 

(This  will  supply  The  Hague  Court  with 
what  will  correspond  to  United  States  cir- 
cuit courts  to  do  the  work  heretofore  done 
by  joint  high  commissions  and  to  end  litiga- 
tion of  the  more  trivial  kind.) 

Article  V.  All  cases  under  both  Articles 
I  and  II  shall  be  tried,  first,  by  a  court 
constituted  as  above,  or  by  a  commission 


of  inquiry,  unless  all  parties  concerned 
agree  to  begin  action  in  the  High  Court 
of  The  Hague.  There  may  be  an  appeal 
in  all  cases  to  the  High  Court  of  The 
Hague,  unless  the  decision  is  unanimous, 
the  question  pecuniary,  and  the  amount 
adjudged  is  less  than  $1,000,000. 

There  must  be  an  appeal  to  the  High 
Court  of  The  Hague  before  exercise  of 
the  right  to  resort  to  arms  remains;  for 
such  right  shall  hereafter  be  exercised 
only  after  a  decision  by  a  High  Court  of 
The  Hague  Tribunal,  either  upon  original 
hearing  of  a  controversy  or  upon  an  ap- 
peal from  a  commission  of  inquiry  or  of  a 
court  of  first  instance,  constituted  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

Article  VI.  The  courts  of  first  instance 
shall  decide  all  rules  of  procedure,  ap- 
point all  necessary  agents,  and  fix  their 
compensation,  designate  the  time  and 
place  of  their  sittings,  etc.,  and  shall  ren- 
der their  decisions  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  shall  have  power  to  tax  costs  and 
fees  for  maintaining  the  necessary  ofiicers 
of  the  courts,  and  order  such  sums  to  be 
paid  in  by  the  litigants  during  the  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
costs. 

Article  VII.  Either  party  to  a  con- 
troversy may  deliver  to  the  other  party  or 
parties  a  statement  of  its  contention,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  judgment  according  to  the 
same,  to  be  entered  by  the  clerk  of  The 
Hague  Court,  unless  it  receives  a  counter- 
statement  in  a  reasonable  time.  Upon 
application  and  proof  of  delivery  of  such 
a  statement  of  the  case,  the  clerk  of  the 
court  shall  designate  what  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  delivery  of  counter- 
statement  and  shall  so  notify  the  other 
party  or  parties. 

A  judgment  by  default  may  be  set  aside 
by  the  clerk  for  reasonable  cause. 

Upon  issue  joined,  the  clerk  shall  cer- 
tify the  fact  with  proper  papers  to  the 
highest  court  of  each  power  concerned,  if 
the  case  is  to  be  tried  before  a  court  of 
first  instance. 

If  the  case  is  to  come  before  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  or  before  a  Court  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal,  the  clerk  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
constitute  such  a  commission  or  court  as 
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provided  in  this  treaty  and  the  Treaty  of 
The  Hague. 

When  the  judges  for  the  trial  of  a  case 
shall  have  been  selected,  it  shall  be  proper 
for  them  to  decide  and  announce  to  the 
contending  parties  the  reasonable  rules  of 
procedure  to  be  followed  for  taking  evi- 
dence, hearing  actions,  etc.,  time  and  place 
of  trial,  sittings  of  court,  etc. 

Rules  of  procedure  once  announced  and 
followed  shall  be  considered  as  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  the  procedure  of  the  Perma- 
ment  Court  of  Arbitration,  of  the  courts 
of  first  instance,  and  of  the  commissions 
of  inquiry  especially  instituted  to  try  any 
question  upon  the  application  of  any  party 
at  the  first  session  after  its  constitution, 
or  by  the  judges  during  any  case,  on  their 
own  initiative. 

(This  article  enables  either  party  to  set 
the  wheels  of  justice  in  action  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  party  in  any  controversy 
which  it  has  been  agreed  shall  be  determined 
by  arbitration.  It  also  enables  the  court  to 
develop  such  rules  of  procedure  as  will  make 
it   most   useful.) 

Article  VIII.  If  a  Court  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal  or  a  commission  of  inquiry  shall 
not  be  constituted  by  the  method  provided 
in  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  the  clerk  of 
The  Hague  Court  shall  summon,  by  lot, 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  nations  signatory  to 
this  treaty,  not  of  the  parties  to  the  ac- 
tion, from  whom  the  court  or  commission 
shall  be  completed,  by  such  method  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  court. 

In  making  the  members  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  nations  eligible  for  duty  on 
the  International  Court  and  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  it  is  intended  that  only  those 
who  are  actively  judging  in  their  own  na- 
tion shall  be  eligible  to  judge  between 
nations. 

(This  will  insure  the  constitution  of  a 
court  in  case  of  the  method  of  selection  in 
the  Treaty  of  The  Hague  fails  to  accomplish 
it.) 

Article  IX.  Denunciation  of  the  Treaty 
of  The  Hague  by  a  nation  shall  remove 
the  judges  from  the  international  courts, 
and  therefore  the  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  neither  of  them  shall  denounce 


the  Treaty  of  Tlie  Hague  while  this  pres- 
ent treaty  remains  operative.  And  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  provided 
for  by  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  and  such 
other  courts  as  are  hereby  or  may  here- 
after be  created  by  the  signatory  powers, 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
created  by  the  present  treaty  until  the 
present  treaty  is  denounced,  even  though 
the  other  signatory  powers  of  the  Treaty 
of  The  Hague  may  have  previously  de- 
nounced the  treaty. 

And  in  order  to  make  this  article  of 
this  present  treaty  effectual,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree,  so  long  as  this  pres- 
ent treaty  remains  in  force,  to  keep  their 
members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration duly  appointed,  as  provided  in 
said  Treaty  of  The  Hague. 

(This  is  to  provide  against  untimely  termi- 
nation of  this  treaty  by  a  denunciation  of  the 
Treaty  of  The  Hague  by  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  which  is  now  allowed  upon 
one  year's  notice.) 

Article  X.  This  treaty  shall  continue 
in  force  three  years  after  denunciation  by 
either  of  the  signatory  or  adhering  parties 
thereto.  A  denunciation  by  one  nation 
shall  not  terminate  it  as  between  other 
signators  or  that  may  adhere  to  it  after 
its  original  execution. 

(The  idea  In  having  the  treaty  run  three 
years  after  denunciation  is  to  enable  the  par- 
ties to  adjust  themselves  to  the  altered  con- 
dition following  the  termination  of  the 
treaty ;  for  instance,  by  making  changes  in 
their  army  and  navy.  Three  years  would  give 
the  party  in  the  denouncing  nation  opposed 
to  denunciation  an  opportunity  to  carry  the 
country  for  continuing  the  treaty  before  it 
actually   terminated.) 

Article  XI.  The  number  of  judges  to  be 
selected,  as  herein  provided,  for  the  trial 
of  any  controversy  shall  be  five,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties,  or  unless 
the  number  of  nations  in  a  case  before  the 
courts  of  first  instance  necessitates  for  such 
case  a  larger  number,  and  decision  shall 
be  by  a  majority  of  judges. 

Article  XII.  The  president  of  a  court 
or  commission  of  inquiry  constituted  by 
virtue  of  this  treaty  shall  be  designated 
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by  the  court  after  it  is  fully  constituted, 
except  as  provided  in  Article  IV. 

(The  court  constituted  at  The  Hague  to 
try  the  Pius  Fund  case  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  recommended  that  subse- 
quent courts  constituted  under  The  Hague 
Treaty  should  be  left  free  to  elect  their  own 
chief  justice,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
have  the  umpire  preside.  They  were  of  the 
opinion  that  some  eminently  desirable  jurist 
might  be  glad  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
court,  but  yet  unwilling  to  because  not  presi- 
dent.) 

Article  XIII,  The  court  shall  deter- 
mine the  language  to  be  used  in  any  case. 

Article  XIV.  International  courts  and 
commissions  of  inquiry  shall  have  power 
to  tax  the  costs  of  all  cases  according  to 
their  judgment. 

Article  XV.  All  nations  whose  people 
are  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  people 
of  any  of  the  signatory  powers  may  adhere 
to  this  treaty  at  any  time.  In  the  event 
of  their  unwillingness  to  agree  to  the  ju- 
dicial determination  of  all  such  questions 
as  are  included  herein,  they  may,  with 
the  notice  of  their  adherence,  designate 
such  classes  of  controversies  as  they  will 
refer  to  arbitration  under  this  treaty. 
Upon  such  designation  the  treaty  shall 
become  operative  for  such  controversies 
between  all  the  powers  that  have  adhered 
to  the  treaty  in  all  its  parts  or  have  desig- 
nated the  same  classes  of  controversies  as 
arbitrable. 

Article  XVI.  Nothing  herein  shall  pre- 
vent entire  freedom  of  action  by  all  signa- 
tory powers  in  a  matter  which  concerns  a 
power  not  signatory  hereto. 

(This   preser\'es  the   Monroe   Doctrine.) 

In  witness  whereof,  the  signatory 
powers,  etc. 

Explanation 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  draft,  it  is 
based  on  the  Treaty  of  The  Hague,  and 
the  twofold  purpose  is,  firstly,  to  strength- 
en and  magnify  The  Hague  Court  by  con- 
ferring upon  it  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
specified  in  Article  I,  and,  secondly,  to 
enlarge  the  general  scope  of  arbitration. 
Summarized,  the  main  features  are : 


(1)  Enumeration  of  the  questions  in 
which  arbitration  shall  be  obligatory. 
(Article  I.) 

(2)  The  provision  that  all  other  ques- 
tions (not  enumerated)  shall  be  referred 
to  commissions  of  inquiry  or  courts  of 
first  instance.     (Article  II.) 

(3)  The  constitutions  of  such  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  or  courts  of  first  instance 
by  the  appointment,  as  members,  of  the 
highest  judges  of  the  contending  nations 
themselves.      (Article  IV.) 

(4)  The  requirement  of  an  appeal  to 
the  High  Court  of  The  Hague,  as  the  last 
instance,  before  exercise  of  the  right  to 
resort  to  arms.     (Article  V.) 

(5)  The  provision  which  will  enable  a 
nation  to  join  the  others  in  such  a  general 
treaty,  even  if  it  be  unwilling  to  agree  to 
arbitration  in  all  cases  included  in  it,  by 
designating  the  particular  classes  of  con- 
troversies which  they  are  willing  to  refer 
to  arbitration. 

Arbitration  is  made  obligatory  only  in 
cases  such  as  all  well-meaning  govern- 
ments may  be  expected  to  recognize  as 
arbitrable.  As  to  all  other  questions  a 
machinery  is  provided  by  which  at  least 
time,  if  not  settlement,  will  be  gained. 
The  one  thing  necessary  to  perfect  pre- 
vious plans  is  the  provision  for  trial  in 
all  cases,  with  right  to  appeal  to  arms  only 
where  the  people  cannot  abide  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators.  It  is  purely  a  matter 
of  domestic  policy,  of  course,  whether  war 
or  peace  shall  depend  upon  a  vote  of  the 
people.  In  a  real  democracy  it  certainly 
should. 

The  importance  of  the  courts  of  first 
instance  will  be  readily  appreciated  when 
M^e  remember  the  objections  so  frequently 
raised  against  the  reference  of  a  dispute 
directly  to  the  High  Court  of  The  Hague. 
The  judges  composing  these  courts  of  first 
instance,  being  chosen  by  the  contending 
nations  themselves  from  among  their  own 
judiciary,  will  understand  local  conditions 
as  The  Hague  judges  cannot  do,  unless 
they  are  the  wisest  of  men.  The  final  ap- 
peal to  The  Hague  Court  will  correct  pos- 
sible partiality  or  prejudice  which  may 
crop  out  in  the  judges  of  the  disputant 
nations.  The  provision  to  make  members 
of  the  highest  courts  of  the  nations  eli- 
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gible  for  international  jury  duty  will  cor- 
rect the  defect  in  the  method  of  choosing 
a  court  as  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  The 
Hague. 

By  allowing  a  government  to  designate 
the  subjects  which  it  will  consent  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  and  yet  join  the  general 


agreement  of  the  nations  assures  an  ele- 
ment of  elasticity,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  all  and 
remove  an  obstacle  which  heretofore  pre- 
vented a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration. 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


NAVAL  LIMITATION 
CONFERENCE 

(Note: — Following  is  the  text  of  President 
Coolidge's  message  to  Congress,  proposing  the 
convocation  of  the  Conference  for  the  Limita- 
tion of  Naval  Armaments,  and  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  our  Department  of  State 
and  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy.) 

1.  PRESIDENT     COOLIDGE'S     MESSAGE 
TO  CONGRESS 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  my  instructions  the  American 
ambassadors  at  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Tokyo  will  today  present  to  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
a  memorandum  suggesting  that  they  em- 
power their  delegates  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  at  an  early  date  an 
agreement  further  limiting  naval  armament, 
supplementing  the  Washington  treaty  on  that 
subject,  and  covering  the  classes  of  vessels 
not  covered  by  that  treaty.  I  transmit  here- 
with, for  the  information  of  the  Congress, 
a  copy  of  this  memorandum. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  con- 
siderations which  have  moved  me  to  take 
this  action. 

The  support  of  all  measures  looking  to 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
has  been  long  established  as  a  fundamental 
policy  of  this  Government.  The  American 
Government  and  people  are  convinced  that 
competitive  armaments  constitute  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  contributing  causes  of  inter- 
national suspicion  and  discord  and  are  cal- 
culated eventually  to  lead  to  war.    A  recog- 


nition of  this  fact  and  a  desire  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  remove  this  danger  led  the  American 
Government  in  1921  to  call  the  Washington 
conference. 

At  that  time  we  were  engaged  in  a  great 
building  program  which,  upon  its  completion, 
would  have  given  us  first  place  on  the  sea. 
We  felt  then,  however,  and  feel  now,  that  the 
policy  we  then  advocated — that  of  deliberate 
self-denial  and  limitation  of  naval  armament 
by  the  great  naval  powers — promised  the  at- 
tainment of  at  least  one  guarantee  of  peace, 
an  end  worthy  of  mutual  adjustment  and 
concession. 

At  the  Washington  conference  we  found 
the  other  nations  animated  with  the  same 
desire  as  ourselves,  to  remove  naval  competi- 
tion from  the  list  of  possible  causes  of  inter- 
national discord.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
was  not  possible  to  reach  agreements  at 
Washington  covering  all  classes  of  naval 
ships.  The  Washington  treaty  provided  a 
specific  tonnage  limitation  upon  capital  ships 
and  aircraft  carriers,  with  certain  restric- 
tions as  to  size  and  maximum  caliber  of  guns 
for  other  vessels.  Every  nation  has  been 
at  complete  liberty  to  build  any  number  of 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  Only 
size  and  armament  of  cruisers  were  limited. 
The  signatories  of  the  Washington  treaty 
have  fulfilled  their  obligations  faithfully  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  treaty  con- 
stitutes an  outstanding  success  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, constantly  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress since  the  Washington  conference,  that 
a  favorable  opportunity  might  present  itself 
to  complete  the  work  begun  here  by  the  con- 
clusion of  further  agreements  covering  cruis- 
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ers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  The  de- 
sirability of  such  an  agreement  has  been  ap- 
parent, since  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
the  spirit  of  competition,  stifled  as  regards 
capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers  by  the 
Washington  treaty,  would  sooner  or  later 
show  itself  with  regard  to  the  other  vessels 
not  limited  under  the  treaty.  Actually,  I  do 
not  believe  that  competitive  building  of  these 
classes  of  ships  has  begun.  Nevertheless,  far- 
reaching  building  programs  have  been  laid 
down  by  certain  powers,  and  there  has  ap- 
peared in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  abroad, 
a  sentiment  urging  naval  construction  on  the 
ground  that  such  construction  is  taking  place 
elsewhere.  In  such  sentiments  lies  the  germ 
of  renewed  naval  competition. 

I  am  sure  that  all  governments  and  all 
peoples  would  choose  a  system  of  naval 
limitation  in  preference  to  consciously  revert- 
ing to  competitive  building.  Therefore,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  about  an  opportunity 
for  discussion  among  the  principal  naval 
powers  to  ascertain  whether  further  limita- 
tion is  practicable,  I  have  suggested  to  them 
that  negotiations  on  this  subject  should  begin 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  moment  seems  particularly  opportune 
to  try  to  secure  further  limitation  of  arma- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  expressed  will 
of  the  Congress.  The  earnest  desire  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  relieve  themselves 
in  as  great  a  measure  as  possible  of  the 
burden  of  armaments  and  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  competition  has  been  shown  by  the 
establishment  of  the  preparatory  commission 
for  the  disarmament  conference,  which  met 
in  Geneva  last  May,  and  which  is  continuing 
its  work  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  agenda 
for  a  final  general  conference.  For  more 
than  six  months,  representatives  of  a  score 
or  more  of  nations  have  examined  from  all 
points  of  view  the  problem  of  the  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armaments.  In  these  dis- 
cussions it  was  brought  out  very  clearly  that 
a  number  of  nations  felt  that  land,  sea,  and 
air  armaments  were  interdependent  and  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
agree  upon  the  limitation  of  one  type  of 
armament  without  simultaneously  limiting 
the  other  types. 

The  consequence  to  be  feared  is  that  a 
deadlock  will  be  reached,  should  even  partial 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  armaments  be 
conditioned  upon  the  acceptance  of  some  uni- 


versal plan  covering  land,  sea,  and  air  forces 
together.  If  the  prospective  deadlock  can  not 
be  broken,  it  is  probable  that  little  progress 
will  be  made  for  the  time  being.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Government, 
which  has  always  advocated  limitation  of 
armaments,  to  endeavor  to  suggest  some  ave- 
nue by  which  concrete  results  may  be 
achieved,  even  though  such  results  may  be 
short  of  an  ultimate  ideal  solution  for  the 
threefold  problem  of  land,  sea,  and  air  arma- 
ment. 

Our  delegates  at  Geneva  have  consistently 
expressed  the  view  that  under  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  the  world  today  the  problems 
of  land  and  air  armaments  are  most  suscep- 
tible of  solution  by  regional  agreements 
covering  regions  within  which  the  land  or  air 
armaments  of  one  country  could  constitute  a 
potential  threat  to  another  country.  Geo- 
graphical continents  have  been  suggested  as 
regions  appropriate  for  land  and  air  limita- 
tion agreements. 

The  American  land  and  air  force  constitute 
a  threat  to  no  one.  They  are  at  minimum 
strength ;  their  reduction  has  been  suggested 
by  no  one  as  a  necessary  condition  precedent 
to  general  arms  limitation.  This  reduction 
of  our  land  forces  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  our  favored  geographical  position.  I 
realize  that  the  problems  of  armaments  on 
land  and  in  the  air  in  Europe  are  beset  with 
difficulties  which  in  all  justice  we  must  recog- 
nize and,  although  this  Government  will 
always  be  ready  to  lend  its  assistance  in  any 
appropriate  way  to  efforts  on  the  part  of 
European  or  other  governments  to  arrive  at 
regional  agreements  limiting  land  and  air 
forces,  it  would  hesitate  to  make  specific 
proposals  on  this  subject  to  European 
nations. 

The  problem  of  the  limitation  of  naval 
armament,  while  not  regional  in  character 
or  susceptible  of  regional  treatment,  has  been 
successfully  treated,  in  part,  by  an  agree- 
ment among  the  five  leading  naval  powers, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  definitely  dealt 
with  by  further  agreements  among  those 
powers. 

It  will  be  a  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  preliminary  work  now  going  on  at  Ge- 
neva should  the  great  naval  powers  there 
agree  upon  a  further  definite  limitation  of 
naval  armament. 
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It  is  my  intention  that  the  American  rep- 
representatives  at  Geneva  should  continue  to 
discuss  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
nations  there  the  program  for  a  general  limi- 
tation-of-armaments  conference.  If  such  a 
conference  should  be  possible  in  the  future, 
on  a  basis  generally  acceptable,  this  Govern- 
ment would,  of  course,  be  highly  gratified. 
Pending  the  formulation  of  the  plan  for  such 
a  general  conference,  however,  I  believe  that 
we  should  make  an  immediate  and  sincere 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  naval  limita- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  would  do  much  to 
make  the  efforts  toward  more  general  limita- 
tion successful. 

Calvin  Coolidge. 

The  White  House, 

Fehrvary  10,  1927. 

2.  UNITED  STATES  MEMORANDUM  ON 
THE  CONFERENCE 

The  American  Government  has  followed 
with  close  attention  the  proceedings  of  the 
preparatory  commission  for  the  disarmament 
conference,  and,  after  the  most  careful  de- 
liberation, has  concluded  that  it  can  helpfully 
make  certain  observations  at  this  time  which, 
it  hopes,  may  contribute  materially  to  the 
success  of  that  commission — a  success  ear- 
nestly desired  by  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  conviction  that  the  competitive  aug- 
mentation of  national  armaments  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  international 
suspicion  and  ill  will,  leading  to  war,  is 
firmly  held  by  the  American  Government  and 
people.  Hence  the  American  Government  has 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  lend  its  sympathy 
and  support  to  international  efforts  to  reduce 
and  limit  armaments. 

The  success  of  the  Washington  conference 
of  1921-22  demonstrated  that  other  powers 
were  animated  with  a  similar  desire  to  do 
away  with  this  dangerous  source  of  inter- 
national discord.  The  Washington  confer- 
ence made  a  beginning,  however,  and  It  has 
been  the  continued  hope  of  the  American 
Government,  since  1922,  that  the  task  under- 
taken at  Washington  by  the  group  of  naval 
powers  could  be  resumed  and  completed. 

For  this  reason,  the  American  Government 
was  happy  to  observe  that  the  efforts  looking 
towards  the  holding  of  a  general  interna- 
tional conference  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment, which  had  been  in  progress  for  several 


years  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  had  reached,  in  December,  1925,  a 
stage  sufficiently  advanced,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  the  preparatory 
commission,  to  meet  in  1926,  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  an  international  conference  at  an 
early  date.  The  American  Government,  pur- 
suant to  its  policy  of  co-operation  with  all 
efforts  calculated  to  bring  about  an  actual 
limitation  of  armament,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  council  to  be  represented  on  the 
preparatory  commission.  The  American  rep- 
resentatives on  that  commission  have  en- 
deavored to  play  a  helpful  part  in  its  discus- 
sions, and  they  will  continue  to  be  guided 
by  that  policy. 

The  American  Government  believes  that 
the  discussions  of  the  commission  have  been 
most  valuable  in  making  clear  the  views  of 
the  various  governments  as  to  the  problems 
presented,  and  in  demonstrating  the  com- 
plexity and  diversity  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  the  preparation  and  conclusion 
of  a  general  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  all  armament. 

At  the  same  time,  these  very  complexities 
and  difl3culties,  as  brought  out  in  the  prepara- 
tory commission,  have  clearly  pointed  out 
that  a  final  solution  for  the  problem  of  arma- 
ment may  not  be  immediately  practicable. 
Indeed,  at  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  several  distin- 
guished statesmen,  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  the  limitation  of  armament,  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  against  too  great  optimism 
of  immediate  success. 

The  American  Government  is  most  anxious 
that  concrete  results  in  the  limitation  of 
armament  may  be  achieved.  The  discussions 
of  the  preparatory  commission  have  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  a  number  of  govern- 
ments consider  that  one  of  the  chief  present 
obstacles  to  the  general  reduction  and  limita- 
tion of  armaments  lies  in  the  interdependence 
of  land,  sea,  and  air  armaments,  and  in  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  reducing  or  limit- 
ing one  of  these  categories  without  dealing 
simultaneously  with  the  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  discussions  have  demon- 
strated even  more  emphatically  that,  should 
all  effort  to  bring  about  the  reduction  or 
limitation  of  armament  be  conditioned  upon 
the  acceptance  by  all  the  world  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  covering  all  classes  and  types 
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of  armament,  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
prospect  of  actual  progress  toward  arms  limi- 
tation in  the  near  future. 

The  above  diflSculties  must  be  frankly 
recognized.  The  American  Government  be- 
lieves that  they  can  be  overcome  and  that 
they  must  be  overcome,  since  the  conse- 
quences of  a  failure  to  overcome  them,  and 
to  make  some  definite,  if  only  partial,  agree- 
ment for  the  limitation  of  armament,  would 
constitute  a  setback  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace  too  great  to  deserve  serious  con- 
templation as  a  possibility. 

Admitting  reluctantly  that  the  existing 
political  situations  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  may  render  the  problem  of  universal 
limitation  incapable  of  immediate  solution  as 
a  whole,  the  American  Government  believes 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  isola- 
tion and  separate  solution  of  such  problems 
as  may  appear  susceptible  of  such  treatment, 
meanwhile  continuing  to  give  sj'mpathetic 
consideration  and  discussion  to  comprehen- 
sive proposals  aimed  at  the  simultaneous 
limitation  of  land,  sea,  and  air  armaments 
by  a  general  agreement  when  such  an  agree- 
ment may  be  warranted  by  existing  world 
conditions.  The  American  Government  be- 
lieves that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
is  the  duty  of  the  governments  represented 
on  the  preparatory  commission,  and  that  by 
so  doing  they  will  insure  the  achievement 
by  the  commission  and  by  the  general  con- 
ference of  concrete,  even  though  perhaps 
only  partial,  results,  thus  facilitating  prog- 
ress toward  the  final  solution  of  the  general 
problem. 

The  American  Government,  as  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  preparatory  commission 
have  repeatedly  stated,  feels  that  land  and 
air  armaments  constitute  essentially  regional 
problems,  to  be  solved  primarily  by  regional 
agreements.  The  American  army  and  air 
force  are  at  minimum  strength.  Agreement 
for  land  and  air  limitation  in  other  regions 
of  the  world  would  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  reduction  or  limitation  of  American  land 
and  air  forces.  Therefore  the  American  Gov- 
ernment does  not  feel  that  it  can  appropri- 
ately offer  definite  suggestions  to  other 
powers  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  these 
categories  of  armament. 

The  problem  of  the  limitation  of  naval 
armament,  while  not  regional  in  character, 


can  be  dealt  with  as  a  practical  matter  by 
measures  affecting  the  navies  of  a  limited 
group  of  powers.  This  has  been  clearly  es- 
tablished by  the  success  of  the  Washington 
treaty  limiting  naval  armament.  The  United 
States,  as  the  initiator  of  the  Washington 
conference,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  naval 
powers,  has  a  direct  interest  in  this  question, 
and,  being  both  ready  and  willing  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  further  limiting  naval 
armament,  feels  itself  privileged  to  indicate 
a  course  of  procedure  which  will,  in  its  opin- 
ion, lead  to  such  an  agreement. 

The  discussions  over  a  period  of  six  months 
in  Geneva  have  been  most  useful  in  the  op- 
portunity afforded  for  an  exchange  of  views 
as  to  the  general  problem  of  naval  limitation, 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  discussions  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  reconciling 
many  of  the  divergent  views  which  have  been 
expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  naval  powers  and  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  acceptable  measures  of 
limitation. 

In  order  to  advance  definitely  toward  a 
limitation  agreement,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  takes  this  method  of  address- 
ing an  inquiry  to  the  governments  signatories 
of  the  Washington  treaty  limiting  naval 
armament  as  to  whether  they  are  disposed 
to  empower  their  representatives  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  the  preparatory  commis- 
sion to  initiate  negotiations  looking  toward 
an  agreement  providing  for  limitation  in  the 
classes  of  naval  vessels  not  covered  by  the 
Washington  treaty. 

The  American  Government  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  preparatory  commis- 
sion is  not  specifically  charged  with  the  duty 
of  concluding  intei-national  agreements,  and 
that  its  task  is  primarily  that  of  preparing 
the  agenda  for  a  conference  to  be  called  at 
a  later  date.  Nevertheless,  being  sincerely 
desirous  of  the  success  of  the  preparatory 
commission,  the  American  Government  makes 
this  suggestion  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  con- 
clusion at  Geneva,  as  soon  as  possible,  among 
the  powers  signatories  of  the  Washington 
treaty,  of  an  agreement  for  further  naval 
limitation,  far  from  interfering  with  or  de- 
tracting from  the  success  of  the  preparatoi-y 
commission's  aims,  would  constitute  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  sum  of  achievement 
attributable   to  that  commission  and  would 
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facilitate  the  task  of  the  final  conference  in 
dealing  with  the  particularly  complex  prob- 
lems of  land  and  air  armaments,  perhaps 
capable  of  solution  for  the  present  only  by 
regional  limitation  agreements. 

It  seems  probable  that  under  any  circum- 
stances the  final  conference  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  during  this  calendar  year.  The  com- 
ing into  effect  of  agreements  reached  by  it 
might  be  delayed  for  a  considerable  period 
for  a  multitude  of  causes.  Therefore  the 
American  Government  believes  that  those 
powers  which  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  for  further  naval  limitation  at  an 
earlier  date  would  not  be  justified  in  con- 
sciously postponing  that  agreement  and 
thereby  opening  the  way  for  a  recrudescence 
of  a  spirit  of  competitive  naval  building — a 
development  greatly  to  be  deplored  by  all 
governments  and  peoples. 

The  American  Government  feels  that  the 
general  principles  of  the  Washington  treaty 
offer  a  suitable  basis  for  further  discussion 
among  its  signatories. 

Although  hesitating  at  this  time  to  put 
forward  rigid  proposals  as  regards  the  ratios 
of  naval  strength  to  be  maintained  by  the 
different  powers,  the  American  Government, 
for  its  part,  is  disposed  to  accept,  in  regard 
to  those  classes  of  vessels  not  covered  by 
the  Washington  treaty,  an  extension  of  the 
5-5-3  ratio  as  regards  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  and  to  leave  to 
discussion  at  Geneva  the  ratios  of  France  and 
Italy,  taking  into  full  account  their  special 
conditions  and  requirements  in  regard  to  the 
types  of  vessels  in  question.  Ratios  for  cap- 
ital ships  and  aircraft  carriers  were  estab- 
lished by  that  treaty  which  would  not  be  af- 
fected in  any  way  by  an  agreement  covering 
other  classes  of  ships. 

The  American  representatives  at  the  forth- 
coming meeting  at  Geneva  will,  of  course, 
participate  fully  in  the  discussions  looking 
to  the  preparation  of  an  agenda  for  a  final 
general  conference  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment. In  addition,  they  will  have  full 
^powers  to  negotiate  definitely  regarding 
measures  for  further  naval  limitation,  and, 
if  they  are  able  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  signatories  of 
the  Washington  treaty,  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion embodying  such  agreement,  in  tentative 
or  final  form,  as  may  be  found  practicable. 


The  American  Government  earnestly  hopes 
that  the  institution  of  such  negotiations  at 
Geneva  may  be  agreeable  to  the  governments 
of  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  and  that  comprehensive  limitation  of 
all  types  of  naval  armament  may  be  bx-ought 
into  effect  among  the  principal  naval  powers 
without  delay. 

3.  THE  FRENCH  REPLY 

(Handed  to  Ambassador  Herrick  on  February 
15  by  Foreign  Minister  Briand) 

The  American  Government  has  been  good 
enough  to  address  to  the  signatories  of  the 
naval  convention  of  Washington  of  1922,  and 
as  one  of  them  to  the  French  Government, 
a  memorandum  proposing  to  negotiate  at 
Geneva  between  the  five  powers  disinterest- 
ing  themselves  from  the  general  work  of  the 
reduction  of  armaments  carried  on  for  the 
last  ten  months  by  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion of  Disarmament  an  agreement  with  a 
view  to  limiting  from  now  on  naval  arma- 
ment for  the  categories  of  vessels  which  are 
not  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  French  Government  wishes  first  of  all 
to  say  how  much  it  appreciates  the  lofty  aim 
of  the  American  note.  The  generous  idealism 
which  inspires  it  is  in  accordance  with  its 
own  views.  No  power  could  be  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  noble  initiative  of  President 
Coolidge  than  France,  which  never  ceases 
to  give  proofs  of  her  resolutely  pacific  will. 

It  desires  equally  to  show  how  much  it  has 
appreciated  the  friendly  attention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  leaving  its  proposals  flex- 
ible in  an  endeavor  to  take  into  account  the 
special  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
Continental  Powers.  The  American  Govern- 
ment has  thus  shown  that  it  is  quite  aware 
of  the  very  clear  position  taken  by  the 
French  Government  in  the  question  of  naval 
disarmament.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be 
astonished  to  see  French  opinion  preoccupied 
with  its  duties  as  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  with  its  moral  obligations 
toward  all  the  powers  which  form  part  of  it. 

On  its  part,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public would  have  been  happy  to  be  able  to 
adhere  to  these  proposals  without  reserve, 
and  the  entire  French  nation  would  have 
congratulated  itself  on  seeing  the  two  coun- 
tries  again   associated   in    an   enterprise   so 
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consistent  with  their  common  traditions. 
But  an  attentive  study  of  the  American  pro- 
posals lias  convinced  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  that  in  their  present  form  they  risk 
compromising  the  success  of  the  task  already 
commenced  at  Geneva  with  the  active  help 
of  the  representatives  of  the  American  Gov- 
ei'nment. 

Article  eight  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  made  the  general  limita- 
tion of  armaments  one  of  the  essential  duties 
of  the  League.  Without  doubt  in  1921  the 
Powers  to  whom  the  United  States  are  today 
appealing,  already  imited  their  efforts  to 
realize  by  themselves  a  limitation  of  naval 
armaments.  At  the  time  it  took  place  the 
calling  of  the  Washington  conference  was 
fully  justified,  but  circumstances  today  are 
different.  The  League  of  Nations  has  begun 
its  task :  the  conclusion  of  an  arms  traffic 
convention,  the  elaboration  of  a  convention 
on  the  private  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
the  convocation  finally  of  a  preparatory  com- 
mission with  a  view  to  the  meeting  of  a  con- 
ference for  the  general  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, a  commission  to  which  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  been  invited  and  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  participate, 
marks  so  many  decisive  stages  towards  the 
aim  fixed  by  the  covenants.  Without  doubt 
the  American  Government  is  not  thinking  of 
withdrawing  from  the  task  undertaken,  the 
efficient  collaboration  which  for  nearly  a  year 
its  delegates  have  contributed,  it  promises  on 
the  contrary  to  continue  it.  But  its  proposal 
has  nevertheless  for  practical  result  to  divest 
the  preparatory  commission  of  an  essential 
question  which  figures  on  its  program;  to 
constitute  on  the  side  a  special  conference  in 
which  only  a  few  Powers  should  participate, 
and  whose  decisions,  under  penalty  of  being 
vain,  must  at  least  in  their  principles  be 
later  recognized  as  valid  by  Powers  which 
would  not  have  been  admitted  to  discuss 
them. 

To  decide  today  without  consulting  the 
League  of  Nations  and  determine  method  and 
to  seek  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  in 
preoccupying  oneself  with  maintaining  the 
actual  existing  situation,  than  in  determining 
the  conditions  proper  to  ensure  the  security 
of  each  one ;  to  limit  beside  this  effort  to  a 
few  Powers  would  be  both  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  League  of  Nations  so  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  injure 


the  principle  of  the  equality  of  States  which 
is  at  the  very  base  of  the  Covenant  of  Geneva 
and  to  which  on  its  part  the  French  Govern- 
ment remains  firmly  attached. 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  Powers, 
great  or  small,  is  one  of  the  recognized  rules 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Technical  com- 
mittees have  met,  all  the  Maritime  Powers 
have  participated  in  their  labors,  they  have 
pointed  out  the  necessities  for  their  defense. 
How  could  one  admit  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Preparatory  Commission  is  called 
upon  to  formulate  the  conclusion  of  its  dis- 
cussions the  five  most  important  Maritime 
Powers  should  take  cognizance  of  the  ques- 
tion and  as  far  as  it  concerns  them  give  it 
a  definitive  solution  of  a  nature  to  prejudice 
the  final  decisions  for  the  entire  naval  prob- 
lems? 

In  fact,  besides  the  categories  to  which  the 
new  limitation  should  apply  are  those  which 
for  the  majority  of  Powers  present  the  great- 
est interest.  An  agreement  limited  to  a  few 
navies  could  be  explained  for  battleships ; 
practically  they  are  the  only  ones  to  possess 
any.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  question  of 
light  vessels  is  considered.  All  the  navies  of 
the  world  have  an  interest  in  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  deliberations  on  this  im- 
portant problem. 

As  for  the  French  Government  which,  in 
the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments,  is 
only  interested  from  the  defensive  point  of 
view,  as  Mr.  Briand  declared  to  Mr.  Hughes 
on  December  18,  1921,  and  which  in  this  re- 
spect must  interest  itself  both  in  the  protec- 
tion of  its  coasts  and  in  the  safety  of  its 
maritime  communications.  Its  delegates  at 
Geneva  have  defended  and  caused  to  prevail 
in  the  technical  commissions  two  general 
principles :  On  the  one  hand  that  one  cannot 
undertake  to  limit  naval  armaments  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  solutions  pro- 
posed for  land  and  air  armaments ;  on  the 
other  hand,  especially  from  the  naval  point 
of  view,  that  the  limitation  of  armaments 
can  only  result  from  the  attribution  to  any 
one  Power  of  a  global  tonnage  that  it  re- 
mains free  to  divide  according  to  the  sense 
of  its  necessities. 

The  American  proposal  sets  aside  immedi- 
ately these  two  principles  which  would  have 
for  consequence  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  has  taken  its  stand  before  all 
the  nations  represented  at  Geneva,  could  only 
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adopt  it  by  abandonment  of  its  point  of  view. 
It  would  thus  contradict  itself  while  publicly 
recanting. 

The  method  proposed,  would  it  be  at  least 
of  a  kind  to  obtain  the  looked-for  result? 
The  precedent  of  the  Rome  Conference  in 
1924  does  not  permit  of  hoping  so.  This  con- 
ference, in  fact,  did  not  succeed  in  having 
adopted  by  the  Powers  not  represented  at 
Washington  the  principles  which  there  had 
been  established  for  battleships,  still  less  in 
having  them  extended  to  the  other  categories 
of  vessels.  These  Powers  would  not  be  less 
mindful  of  their  own  interests  ( ? )  that  they 
were  asked  again  to  accept  principles  re- 
sulting from  decisions  which  would  have 
been  decided  upon  without  them. 

This  last  objection  has  without  doubt  been 
considered  by  the  American  Government,  and 
if  it  has  thought  necessary  to  set  it  aside  it 
is  by  reason  of  its  opinion  that  if  the  prob- 
lems of  disarmament  are  not  dissociated  there 
is  no  hope  for  a  practical  result  in  the  near 
future.  The  French  Government  thinks  on 
the  contrary  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
surveys  with  which  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission is  charged  the  latter  can  at  its  next 
session,  and  on  condition  that  the  nations 
represented  bring,  like  itself,  a  firm  resolve  to 
succeed,  make  the  decisions  which  would  per- 
mit the  meeting,  with  serious  chances  of 
success  of  the  general  conference  on  dis- 
armament. 

The  French  Government  having  envisaged 
the  different  aspects  of  the  American  pro- 
posal, conscious  of  the  duties  imposed  on  it 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  fear- 
ing any  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
latter,  and  convinced  that  no  durable  work 
of  peace  can  be  built  without  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  Powers  called  on  the  same 
grounds  to  defend  their  rights  and  interests, 
thinks  that  it  is  at  Geneva  and  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  itself  in  which  we  have 
been  so  happy  to  see  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  participate  that  the  American 
proposal  can  be  effectually  examined. 

4.  THE  JAPANESE  REPLY 

{Handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Febru- 
ary 19  by  Mr.  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  the  Jap- 
anese Ambassador  in  Washington) 

The  Japanese  Government  have  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  memorandum  of  the 


American  Embassy  at  Tokyo,  dated  Febru- 
ary 10,  defining  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  on  the  general  problem  of  disarma- 
ment, and  suggesting  that  the  representatives 
of  the  five  Powers  signatories  of  the  Wash- 
ington naval  treaty  about  to  participate  in 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva  shall  be  empowered  to  negotiate 
and  to  conclude  an  agreement  among  those 
five  Powers  for  the  limitation  of  armament 
in  the  classes  of  naval  vessels  not  covered  by 
the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  Japanese  Government  fully  share  with 
the  American  Government  the  views  ex- 
presseti  in  that  memorandum  on  the  desira- 
bility of  an  agreement  calculated  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Washington  Conference 
for  the  prevention  of  competitive  naval  build- 
ing. They  cordially  welcome  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  American  Government  for  the 
institution  among  the  five  Powers  negotia- 
tions looking  to  such  desirable  end.  They 
will  be  happy  to  take  part  in  those  negotia- 
tions thi'ough  their  representatives  invested 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  to  conclude 
an  agreement  on  the  subject. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  to  be  discussed  and 
determined,  the  Japanese  Government  find  it 
essential  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  shall  be  especially  sent  from 
Tokyo.  Considering  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  necessary  preparations  as  well 
for  the  journey  from  Tokyo  to  Geneva  it  will 
obviously  be  impossible  for  the  Japanese  rep- 
resentatives to  assist  at  the  negotiations 
should  that  meeting  be  held  simultaneously 
with  or  immediately  after  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission  scheduled  to  be  opened  on 
March  21st  next.  Accordingly,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  desire  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Powers  signatories  of  the  Washington 
naval  treaty  now  suggested  should  take  place 
on  a  date  not  earlier  than  June  1st. 

The  Japanese  Government  are  further 
gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  American  Government  at  this  time  to 
put  forward  rigid  proposals  on  the  ratios  of 
naval  strength  to  be  maintained  by  the  sev- 
eral Powers  in  the  classes  of  vessels  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Washington  Treaty.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions it  seems  highly  Important  that  in  the 
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matter  of  these  conditions  of  the  limitation 
of  armament  all  parties  to  the  negotiations 
should  approach  the  subject  with  an  open 
mind,  being  always  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
mutual  accommodation  and  helpfulness,  con- 
sistently with  the  defensive  requirements  of 
each  nation.  The  Japanese  Government  con- 
fidently hope  that  an  adjustment  will  be 
reached  in  a  manner  fair  and  satisfactory  to 
each  of  the  participating  Powers  and  con- 
ducive to  the  general  peace  and  security  of 
the  world. 

5   THE  ITALIAN  REPLY 

{Handed  to  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  on  Febru- 
ary 21) 

The  Italian  Government  has  submitted  to 
serious  examination  the  memorandum  handed 
on  February  10th  by  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  said  memorandum  explains  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  inspired  the  Washington 
Government  in  proposing  that,  before  the 
contemplated  international  conference  for  the 
reduction  and  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
negotiations  be  initiated  between  the  five 
Powers  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton of  1922  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
limitation  of  certain  categories  of  naval 
armaments  not  covered  by  said  Treaty. 

The  Italian  Government  appreciates  fully 
the  high  spirit  which  has  guided  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  in  ad- 
dressing his  message  to  Congress  on  the  same 
day  in  which  the  memorandum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Govei'ument  was  handed  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  great  Powers  interested.  The 
appreciation  of  the  Italian  Government  has 
all  the  greater  value  since  Italy  has  always 
associated  herself  with  every  international 
activity  tending  to  establish  upon  a  solid 
base  the  tranquility  and  peace  of  the  world. 

That  spirit  which  has  guided  Mr.  Coolidge 
is,  so  to  say,  the  heritage  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  people. 

Italy  in  fact  has  not  only  adhered  to  the 
Washington  Conference  but  has  concluded 
during  the  past  five  years  more  treaties  of 
friendship  and  arbitration  than  those  stipu- 
lated by  any  other  European  State.  Her 
actual  military  expenses  and,  above  all,  her 
naval  budget  in  which  there  is  appropriated 


three  hundred  million  lire  annually,  equal  to 
about  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  for  new 
naval  construction  demonstrate  clearly  that 
the  "far-reaching  building  programs"  alleged 
in  the  message  certainly  cannot  refer  to 
Italy. 

The  American  Government  proposes  in  its 
memorandum  that  the  Italian  Government 
empower  its  representative  on  the  Prepara- 
tory Disarmament  Commission  to  initiate 
negotiations  at  Geneva  with  a  view  to  con- 
cluding agreements  which,  in  anticipation  of 
a  global  limitation  of  naval,  land  and  air 
armaments,  shall  regulate  naval  armaments, 
by  limiting  the  construction  of  those  lesser 
vessels  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the 
accords  of  1922. 

As  regards  such  a  proposal  the  Government 
of  His  Majesty  must  above  all  state  that  in 
principle  and  as  far  as  concerns  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  its  point  of  view  is  that  there 
exists  an  undeniable  interdei^endence  of  every 
type  of  armament  of  every  single  Power,  and 
furthermore  that  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt 
partial  measures  between  only  the  five  large 
naval  Powers.  The  Italian  Government 
thinks  that  the  limitation  of  armaments,  to 
be  efficacious  to  the  ends  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Coolidge,  should  be  universal,  and  recalls  in 
this  connection  that  the  example  of  Washing- 
ton was  not  accepted  by  the  minor  naval 
Powers  and  that  the  Conference  held  at 
Rome  in  February  1924  for  the  extension  of 
the  principles  of  the  Washington  Treaty  to 
the  Powers  not  signatory  thereto  was  a 
failure. 

Then,  as  concerns  Italy  more  specifically, 
the  Italian  Government  believes  it  can  in- 
voke the  same  geographical  reasons  referred 
to  in  the  message  of  President  Coolidge.  If 
the  United  States,  by  reason  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  ("our  favored  geographical 
position"),  has  been  able  to  reduce  land 
armament  to  the  minimum,  Italy  by  reason  of 
its  unfavorable  geographical  position  cannot 
expose  itself  without  grave  risks  to  a  binding 
limitation  of  its  maritime  armaments,  which 
are  already  insufficient  to  the  needs  of  its 
defense. 

Italy  has,  in  fact,  only  three  lines  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
three  obligatory  routes,  through  Suez, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Dardanelles,  for  pro- 
visioning itself. 

Italy  has  an  enormous  coast  development 
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with  populous  cities  and  vital  centers  on  the 
coast  or  a  short  distance  from  it,  with  two 
large  islands,  besides  the  Dodecanese,  all  of 
which  are  linked  to  the  peninsula  by  lines  of 
vital  traffic. 

Italy  has  four  important  colonies  to  pro- 
tect; two  of  which  are  beyond  the  Suez 
Canal. 

In  fact,  Italy  must  also  consider  the  other 
nations  which  face  on  or  can  appear  in  the 
Mediterranean,  particularly  favored  by  their 
geographical  position  amid  essential  lines  of 
communication,  and  which  have  under  con- 
struction many  units  of  various  types  or  ai-e 
elaborating  naval  programs  of  great  strength. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Majesty  feels  confident  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
take  into  account  the  reason  why  Italy  can- 
not, to  its  regret,  accede  to  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum  of  February  10th. 

6.  THE  BRITISH  REPLY 

Handed  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don by  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  February  25. 

His  Majesty's  Government  in  Great  Britain 
received  with  cordial  sympathy  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  take  part  in  a  conversation  at 
Geneva  on  the  further  limitation  of  naval 
armament. 

The  view  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  special  geographical  position  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  length  of  inter-imperial 
communications  and  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  its  food  supplies  are  well  known 
and  together  with  the  special  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  other  countries  invited  to 
participate  in  the  conversation  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

His  Majesty's  Government  are  nevertheless 
prepared  to  consider  to  what  extent  the 
principles  adopted  at  Washington  can  be  car- 
ried further  either  as  regards  the  ratio  in 
different  classes  of  ships  between  the  various 
powers  or  in  other  important  ways.  They 
therefore  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
will  do  their  best  to  further  the  success  of 
the  proposed  conversation. 

They  would,  however,  observe  that  the  re- 
lationship of  such  a  conversation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Preparatory  Commission  at 
Geneva  would  require  careful  adjustment. 


7.  IDENTIC  NOTES  TO  THE  BRITISH 
AND  JAPANESE  AMBASSADORS  IN 
WASHINGTON 

(Dated  March  11) 
Excellency : 

With  reference  to  the  memorandum  handed 
by  the  American  Ambassador  to  His  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  (to 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  February  10,  1927,  regarding  the 
possibility  of  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
at  Geneva  concerning  the  limitation  of  naval 
armament  between  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  signatories  of  the  Washington  Treaty 
of  1922,  my  government  is  pleased  to  learn 
as  the  result  of  informal  conversations  that 
the  British  Government  (that  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government)  is  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
and  Japan  (Great  Britain). 

"The  American  Government  regrets  that 
France  and  Italy  should  have  formally  re- 
fused the  President's  invitation  and  shares 
the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that 
their  presence  would  be  most  welcome  at 
such  a  conference.  This  government  sin- 
cerely hopes,  therefore,  that  they  may  decide 
to  be  represented  at  least  in  some  informal 
manner  at  the  conversations  contemplated. 

These  conversations,  it  now  appears,  could 
most  advantageously  and  conveniently  begin 
at  Geneva  on  the  first  day  of  June,  or  soon 
thereafter. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)  Joseph  C.  Grew, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

8.  AMERICAN  MEMORANDUM  TO 
FRANCE 

(Dated  March  H) 

With  reference  to  the  Memorandum  of  the 
French  Government  of  February  15,  1927,  in 
reply  to  that  of  the  American  Government 
of  February  10,  inquiring  whether  the  French 
Government  was  disposed  to  empower  its 
representatives  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  at 
Geneva  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference  to  enter  into 
negotiations  looking  toward  an  agreement 
providing  for  limitation  in  the  classes  of 
naval  vessels  not  covered  by  the  Treaty  of 
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Washington  of  1922,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  noted  with  pleasure  that 
the  French  Government  is  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  that  prompted  the  President  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
message  to  Congress,  on  the  day  in  which 
the  above-mentioned  memorandum  of  the 
American  Government  was  handed  to  the 
governments  of  the  powers  signatory  to  the 
Washington  treaty. 

With  regard  to  the  fear  expressed  by  the 
French  Government  that  such  negotiations 
would  risk  compromising  the  success  of  the 
work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  at 
Geneva,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  of  the  opinion  that  all  appropriate  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  large  naval  powers  cannot 
but  contribute  towards  facilitating  the  task 
of  the  Commission. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  memorandum 
of  the  French  Government  the  view  is  set 
forth  that  it  is  at  Geneva  and  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  itself  that  the  proposal 
of  the  American  Government  can  be  effec- 
tutally  examined.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  proposed  the  initiation  at  Geneva  of 
negotiations  by  representatives  of  certain 
powers  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  and  is  therefore  of 
the  opinion  that  far  from  undermining  the 
authority  of  the  League  of  Nations  such 
conversations  as  those  proposed  would  be  of 
great  service  to  that  body  in  an  advance 
towards  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  have  now  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
the  American  Government  which  has,  there- 
fore, decided  to  enter  into  conversations  with 
these  powers  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the 
French  Government  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
be  represented  in  some  manner  in  these  con- 
versations in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  course  of  negotiations  and  of 
the  agreements  which  may  be  reached. 

As  the  French  Government  already  knows, 
the  American  Government  has  no  precon- 
ceived ideas  regarding  any  definite  ratio  for 
the  limitation  of  French  tonnage.  It  does  not 
desire  to  open  up  questions  already  settled 
by  treaty,  but  wishes  to  point  out  that  all 
other  questions  relative  to  limitation  of  naval 
armament  are  open,  and  that  in  the  pro- 
jected conversations  each  power  would  have 


the  privilege  of  taking  any  position  it  thinks 
best  for  its  own  protection  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  especially  gratified  by  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  a  nation  holding  the 
ideals  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
French  Government,  a  nation  which  has,  in 
the  past,  been  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  efforts  to  further  the  cause  of 
World  Peace. 

9.  FRENCH   REPLY    TO  THE   MEMO- 
RANDUM 

(Dated  April  2) 

By  its  memorandum  of  March  14,  1927, 
the  American  Embassy  was  good  enough  to 
inform  the  French  Government  of  the  de- 
cision taken  by  its  government  as  a  result  of 
the  adherence  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  American 
memorandum  of  February  10  last  to  engage 
in  conversation  with  these  powers. 

On  this  occasion  the  American  Govern- 
ment expresses  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  "will  see  its  way  clear 
to  be  represented  In  some  manner  in  these 
conversations  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
and  of  the  agreements  which  may  be 
reached."  It  is  good  enough  at  the  same  time 
to  show  the  paramount  value  that  it  would 
attach  to  the  presence  of  a  French  delegation. 

The  American  Government  specifies,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  has  no  preconceived  idea 
as  to  the  formula  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
consider  in  regard  to  a  limitation  of  French 
naval  tonnage,  and  it  points  out  that  in  the 
proposed  conversations  each  power  will  have 
the  privilege  of  adopting  as  basis  of  nego- 
tiation the  attitude  that  it  judges  the  best 
for  the  defense  of  its  Interests. 

The  French  Government  pointed  out  on 
February  15,  in  its  reply  to  the  first  American 
note,  the  decisive  reasons  for  which  it  could 
not  participate  in  the  conference  proposed  by 
the  American  Government  for  a  new  limita- 
tion of  naval  armaments. 

It  cannot  allow  either  the  weakening  of  the 
authoritj'  of  the  League  of  Nations,  already 
invested  with  the  problem  of  disarmament  in 
which  naval  armaments  cannot  be  separated 
from  land  and  aerial  armaments,  or  injury 
to  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  powers 
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to  which  France  remains  firmly  attached, 
or  the  exclusion  from  the  discussion  of  an 
essential  problem  of  the  States,  without 
whose  collaboration  no  result  can  be  ob- 
tained, or  the  abandonment  of  the  technical 
principles  on  which  alone,  as  the  French 
delegates  have  admitted  during  the  prepara- 
tory discussions,  it  is  possible  to  base  a  gen- 
eral limitation  of  armaments. 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  good  enough  to  give  as 
to  the  pre-occupations  which  have  inspired 
its  initiative  and  as  to  the  principles  by 
which  it  intends  to  be  guided  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  cannot  see  its  way  to 
modify  its  views  towards  the  proposal  which 
had  been  put  before  it.  It  persists  in  think- 
ing that  a  positive  participation  of  France 
in  the  proposed  conference  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  can- 
not be  considered. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  American  memo- 
randum a  new  element,  and  which  imposes 
Itself  on  us,  has  intervened :  The  Prepara- 
tory Commission  of  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference has  met  at  Geneva.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  French  delegation  has  affirmed 
its  thesis  and  presented  a  draft  convention 
based  on  the  principle  of  global  disarmament. 
A  large  part  of  the  Commission  has  shown 
itself  favorable  to  it,  and  the  debates  which 
have  ensued  permit  of  thinking  that  it  will 
be  largely  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commission. 

Even  since  then  the  French  Government  is 
bound  to  great  I'eserve  as  concerns  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Goverment  to  be  rep- 
resented in  other  discussions  whose  pro- 
moters are  inspired  by  entirely  different  prin- 
ciples. It  Is  for  us  a  question  of  honesty 
towards  the  League  of  Nations  to  do  noth- 
ing which  might  allow,  in  the  mind  of  the 
delegations  which  have  favorably  received 
our  proposals,  a  doubt  to  arise  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  efforts. 

The  French  Government,  appreciative  of 
the  value  that  the  American  Government 
attaches  to  its  being  directly  informed  con- 
cerning the  conversations  engaged  in  between 
the  three  powers,  preserves  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  the  American  efforts  for  disarma- 
ment and  for  peace.  It  would  certainly  have 
liked  to  be  able  to  decide  now  as  to  the  cor- 
dial invitation  which  has  been  sent  it.  It 
likes  at  least   to  think  that   the  American 


Government  will  appreciate  the  reasons 
which  make  it  a  duty  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances to  defer  any  decision  as  to  the 
possible  participating,  even  by  a  simple  ob- 
server, in  conversations  on  a  limited  subject 
touching  on  the  question  of  disarmament. 

10.  AMERICAN  MEMORANDUM  TO 
ITALY 

(Dated  March  14) 

With  reference  to  the  memorandum  of  the 
Italian  Government  of  February  21,  1927,  in 
reply  to  that  of  the  American  Government  of 
February  10,  inquiring  whether  the  Italian 
Government  was  disposed  to  empower  its 
representatives  at  the  forthcoming  meeting 
at  Geneva  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference  to  enter  into 
negotiations  looking  toward  an  agreement 
providing  for  limitation  in  the  classes  of 
naval  vessels  not  covered  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  of  1922,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  noted  with  pleasure  that 
the  Italian  Government  is  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  that  prompted  the  President  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
message  to  Congress,  on  the  day  in  which 
the  above-mentioned  memorandum  of  the 
American  Government  was  handed  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  powers  signatory  to  the 
Washington  Treaty. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  the  Italian 
Government  that  there  exists  an  interdepend- 
ence of  every  type  of  armament  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  nevertheless  of  the 
opinion  that  all  appropriate  measures  taken 
by  the  large  naval  powers  in  limitation  of  the 
naval  branch  of  armament  must  greatly  con- 
tribute in  advancing  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole. 

As  for  the  statement  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  Italian  Government  that  owing  to 
geographical  position  and  strategic  consid- 
erations Italy  could  not  expose  itself  without 
grave  risks  to  a  binding  limitation  of  its 
maritime  armaments,  it  is  feared  that  there 
may  exist  some  misapprehension  regarding 
the  terms  of  the  proposal  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  Govern- 
ment has  no  preconceived  ideas  regarding  any 
definite  ratio  for  the  limitation  of  Italian 
tonnage  in  the  classes  referred  to,  but  re- 
gards this  question  as  one  to  be  determined 
during  the  proposed  conversations.  While  the 
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American  Government  does  not  desire  to 
open  lip  questions  already  settled  by  treaty, 
all  other  questions  relative  to  limitation  of 
naval  armament  ai-e  open  and  each  power 
would  have  the  privilege  of  taking  any  posi- 
tion it  thought  best  for  its  own  protection  as 
a  basis  for  negotiation.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment is  also  of  the  opinion  that  an  agree- 
ment for  partial  limitation  of  armaments 
could  expose  no  power  to  danger  from  the 
navies  of  the  powers  not  included  in  such  an 
understanding,  since  no  agreement  is  con- 
templated which  would  not  be  subject  to  re- 
consideration or  revision  should  the  security 
of  any  party  to  it  be  menaced  by  the  naval 
program  of  a  nation  not  included  in  the 
understanding. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  have  now  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
the  American  Government,  which  has,  there- 
fore, decided  to  enter  into  conversations  with 
these  powers  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the 
Italian  Government  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
be  represented  in  some  manner  at  these  con- 
versations, in  order  that  it  may  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  course  of  negotiations  and 
of  the  agreements  which  may  be  reached. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  would, 
moreover,  be  especially  gratified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  a  nation  hold- 
ing the  high  ideals  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
randum of  the  Italian  Government,  a  nation 
which  has,  in  the  past,  been  associated  with 
the  United  States  in  efforts  to  further  the 
cause  of  World  Peace. 

11.  ITALIAN     REPLY    TO    THE    MEMO- 
RANDUM 

(Dated  May  17) 

The  Royal  Government  deeply  appreciates 
this  attention  of  the  American  Government 
and,  while  thanking  it,  has  to  state  that  the 
negotiations  at  Geneva  will  be  followed  with 
the  greatest  attention  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  public  opinion  even  if  an  offi- 
cial "observer"  shall  not  be  sent  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Conference. 

Nevertheless,  the  Royal  Government,  de- 
pending upon  the  development  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  the  probable  results  thereof,  re- 
serves the  right  to  send  one  or  more  naval 
experts  to  follow  closely  these  negotiations, 
not  excluding  that  these  experts  may,  at  a 
given  moment,  assume  the  specific  character 
of  "observers"  at  the  Conference  itself. 
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Thirteen  of  the  foreign  nations  with 
which  debt-refunding  agreements  have  been 
made  during  and  since  the  World  War  made 
payments  June  15,  turning  over  a  total  of 
$88,998,931  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  countries  paid  cash  ex- 
cept Great  Britain,  which,  as  heretofore,  paid 
in  American  Government  securities  purchased 
from  time  to  time  in  the  open  market. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  adopted  in 
June  a  plan  to  cut  the  membership  of  the 
upper  house  in  half  and  to  have  a  portion 
of  the  membership  filled  by  election  and  ap- 
pointment.    The  vote  was  208  to  54. 

The  Chinese  revolution,  according  to  a 
leading  editorial  in  the  Pravda  of  Moscow 
for  July  6,  is  in  danger  of  collapse.  The 
meaning  of  "revolution,"  of  course,  in  the 
language  of  this  official  organ  of  the  Bol- 
shevist Party,  is  a  general  social  upheaval 
with  a  communist  slant,  not  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist movement,  which  is  obviously  gain- 
ing ground. 

The  first  International  Conference  of 
Journalists  since  the  war  took  place  in  Lon- 
don the  first  week  in  July.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
opened  the  congress  with  a  paper  on  "The 
Press  as  an  Influence  for  Peace  or  War."  He 
hoped  that  the  meeting  in  England  would  be 
a  Locarno  of  journalism,  and  that  from  it 
would  issue  an  appeal  to  all  nations  to  avoid 
war's  brutal,  devastating  and  futile  experi- 
ence. 

The  second  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions met  in  Honolulu  July  16;  130  repre- 
sentatives attended  the  opening  sessions. 

An  International  Police  Congress  met  In 
Amsterdam  on  July  11.  Representatives  from 
twelve  European  States  attended.  The  dis- 
cussion of  women  police  forces,  their  desir- 
ability and  development,  was  a  large  part 
of  the  agenda. 

Mussolini's  special  labor  court  held  its 
first    session    in    Rome    July    8.      This    first 
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experiment  of  the  sort  is  watctied  witli  great 
interest  abroad. 

A  Belgrade  daily  paper  announced,  on 
July  11,  that  the  ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
had  decided  to  send  back  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representatives  to  Albania  within  the 
week. 

TWENTY-FOUB   AMERICAN    EDITORIAL    WRITERS 

went  to  Europe  this  summer,  as  guests  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
to  study  conditions  abroad. 

The  thirteenth  centttry  of  York  Minster, 
in  England,  was  celebrated  in  England  the 
week  of  June  28  with  a  great  ecclesiastical 
festival. 

M.  Anthony  Fokker,  who  built  the  ma- 
chine which  Commander  Byrd  used  and  that 
in  which  the  Army  airmen  flew  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  announced  June  29 
that  he  was  building  a  new  machine  designed 
to  keep  the  air  for  72  hours.  It  would  be 
easily  capable,  he  said,  of  making  a  non-stop 
flight  from  the  Pacific  coast — say  from  Seat- 
tle— to  Tokyo. 

The  fourth  National  Oratorical  Con- 
test on  the  Constitution  had  its  final  meet- 
ing in  Washington  May  27.  The  winning 
oration,  by  Miss  Dorothy  Carlson,  was  en- 
titled "What  the  Constitution  Should  Mean 
to  an  American  Citizen."  The  contest  is 
founded  on  the  theory  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  taken  to  the  people  by  the  young. 

The  International  Society  for  Contempo- 
r^vry  Music  held  a  festival  in  Frankfort  early 
in  July.  Compositions  from  many  nations 
were  rendered,  among  them  an  oratorio  by 
Sirola,  a  Yugoslav  composer,  which  was  sung 
by  an  unaccompanied  Croatian  choir,  and  a 
choral  Psalm  by  an  English  composer,  W.  G. 
Whittaker. 

Examinations  for  Filipino  students  for 
scholarships  in  educational  institutions  in 
this  country  were  announced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs  July  1.  These  examina- 
tions will  be  held  in  the  United  States.  Stu- 
dents who  have  been  studying  in  this  country 
are  eligible  to  the  fourteen  scholarships  which 
are  granted  by   the   Philippine   Government. 


A  monument  to  Simon  Bolivar,  liberator 
of  northern  South  America,  will  soon  be 
erected  in  Madrid,  Spain.  It  will  be  the  first 
monument  on  Spanish  soil  to  any  of  the  great 
leaders  who  emancipated  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America. 

The  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers has  a  Public  Relations  Department, 
which  censors  films  likely  to  rouse  inter- 
national bad  feeling.  Several  recent  pictures 
located  wholely  or  in  part  in  Mexico  have 
been  submitted  to  Mexican  officials  at  Mexico 
City  before  being  released  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  meets  this 
year  in  Paris,  in  the  Senate  of  the  French 
Parliament,  August  25  to  30. 

The  Mexican  treasury  proposes  to  set 
aside  a  fund  of  5,000,000  pesos  with  which  to 
stabilize  peso  exchange  and  to  maintain  silver 
coins  on  a  parity  with  gold.  The  central  idea 
of  the  reported  plan  is  to  retire  an  equal 
amount  of  silver  coins,  which  would  be 
melted  down  and  sold  as  bar  silver. 

Three  representatives  of  the  Colored  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Flood  have  been  appointed  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  assist  in  developing  full  inter- 
racial co-operation  in  reconstruction  problems. 

General  administrative  headquarters  for 
Red  Cross  Mississippi  flood  operations  were 
moved  to  Washington  on  July  12.  This 
marks  the  passing  of  the  emergency  period 
and  the  closing  of  Red  Cross  refugee  camps. 
The  reconstruction  work  will  progress  along 
the  same  lines  as  when  the  headquarters 
were  in  New  Orleans. 

About  one  hundred  American  boys  sailed 
for  Denmark  late  in  July  to  visit  Danish 
families  whose  invitations  have  grown  out  of 
their  own  boys'  correspondence  with  the 
Americans.  This  is  a  by-product  of  the  "My 
Friend  Abroad"  program  established  by  Dr. 
Sven  Knudsen,  fostering  correspondence  be- 
tween American  boys  and  those  of  82  other 
countries  and  dependencies. 

Tourists  in  Mexico  will  be  beneflted  by 
new  regulations  issued  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment.    Under  the  new  rule  the  passport 
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will  contain  sufficient  information  so  the  re- 
turning traveler  will  not  be  detained  at  the 
border,  as  was  often  the  case  before,  and  the 
fee  of  $1  is  abolished. 

Defense  week  was  obseb\'ed  in  Moscow 
beginning  July  10.  It  was  launched  by  news- 
papers which,  by  editorials  and  cartoons, 
sought  to  rouse  fear,  antagonism,  and  the 
martial  spirit. 

Kevin  O'Higgins,  Vice-President  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  was  assassi- 
nated in  Dublin  on  July  10.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  strongest  leaders  of  the  Free 
State. 

FiRST-CLASs  MAIL  between  Key  West,  Fla., 
and  Havana,  Cuba,  will  hereafter  be  sent  by 
air  instead  of  by  water,  and  with  regular 
postage.  The  contract  was  given  on  July  18 
by  the  United  States  Postmaster  General  to 
the  Pan  American  Airways  Company.  The 
route  is  classified  as  foreign  service  and  will 
take  about  an  hour  in  transit. 

Spain  and  Cuba  signed)  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce in  Madrid  July  15.  This  is  the  first 
treaty  Spain  has  negotiated  with  its  daughter 
nation  since  Cuba  attained  its  independence. 

The  British  Federation  of  University 
Women  opened  on  July  1,  at  Crosby  Hall, 
Chelsea,  a  residence  and  meeting  ground  for 
university  women  of  all  nations.  To  live 
there  students  must  be  engaged  in  post- 
graduate or  research  work, 

A  Japan-German  Culture  Institute,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  exchange  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  advance  of  culture,  was 
opened  in  June  at  the  Japan  Industrial  Club 
in  Tokyo. 

The  Chinese  boy  emperor,  according  to 
the  Trans-Pacific,  published  in  Tokyo,  has  de- 
cided to  live  in  Toyko  with  his  wife.  Friends 
were  in  June  trying  to  find  a  suitable  resi- 
dence for  him. 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  discoverer  of 
the  South  Pole  and  explorer  in  the  north 
and  other  unopened  regions,  is  in  Japan  for 
a  lecture  tour.  He  states  that  in  his  opinion 
a   flight   from    Japan   to    the   United    States 


would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  flight 
in  the  other  direction. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  has  de- 
cided to  increase  the  scope  of  its  prize  essay 
contest  by  adding  to  the  two  $25,000  prizes 
ninety-two  smaller  prizes,  totaling  $7,000. 
The  title  of  each  essay  must  be  "What  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Means  to  Me." 

First  phases  of  the  British  scheme  for 
reorganizing  the  generation  and  supply  of 
electrical  current  have  been  completed,  affect- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  5,000  square  miles,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  industrial  centers  of 
Scotland. 

London  "Foreign  Affairs,"  commenting 
on  the  recent  economic  conference  at  Geneva, 
says :  "Frankly,  we  regard  the  economic  con- 
ference and  all  it  may  lead  to  as  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  any  amount  of  so- 
called  disarmament  conferences." 

A  Latin  Press  Congress  took  place  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
aim  is  closer  relations  between  the  journals 
of  the  various  Latin  countries  in  Euroi)e  and 
America. 

The  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor 
opened  its  fifth  congress  in  Washington 
July  18.  This  organization  is  made  up  of  the 
various  national  labor  federations  in  the 
Americas.  William  Green,  President  of  the 
American  Federation,  presided  and  Senor 
Morones,  Secretary  of  Labor  of  Meixco,  was 
Vice-President.  Delegates  from  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Dominican 
Republic,  Porto  Rico,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
Peru,  and  Salvador  attended  the  sessions. 

Permanent  telephone  service  between 
Stockholm  and  London  and  Stockholm  and 
Paris  was  opened  during  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Stock- 
holm early  in  July.  These  are  said  to  be  the 
longest  telephone  lines  in  Europe. 

Chinese  trade,  while  it  has  suffered  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  on  the  Yangtsze 
River,  has,  on  the  whole,  held  up  remarkably 
well,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
former  American  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Shanghai,  George  C.  Howard.  South  China 
business  has  increased  steadily  since  the  first 
of  last  year. 
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CHrLELA.NS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  IbANEZ  GOVERN- 
MENT were  expatriated  recently,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  discovery  of  plans  for  the  capture 
and  exile  of  President  Ibanez.  Among  the 
exiles  were  several  members  of  Congress, 
prominent  lawyers,  the  director  of  State  rail- 
ways, and  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Nacion,  the  second  great  daily  of  Chile. 

Various  Brazilian  cities  in  the  coffee- 
growing  States  celebrated,  on  May  27,  the 
second  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  cof- 
fee plants  into  the  country.  The  first  plants 
were  brought  from  Cayenne  in  1727  by  Cap- 
tain General  da  Gama  and  planted  in  ParS,. 
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Disarmament.  By  Prof.  P.  J.  Noel  Baker. 
Pp.  352.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1926.     Price,  $4.00. 

With  the  subject  of  limitation  of  naval 
armament,  so  much  to  the  fore  in  the  public 
mind,  this  book  on  the  general  subject  of  dis- 
armament is  timely.  The  author  writes  not 
so  much  for  the  expert  as  for  the  general 
reader.  Therefore,  while  the  study  is  techni- 
cal in  spots,  it  is,  in  the  main,  one  easily  read 
by  anyone  interested  in  the  details  of  a 
disarmament  program. 

Mr.  Baker  served  in  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  some  time,  and  there- 
fore has  been  able  to  watch  at  close  range 
those  negotiations  between  nations  which 
deal  with  security  and  disarmament.  Thus 
the  intricacies  in  the  problem  of  reduction  of 
arms  are  not  unknown  to  him  in  their  practi- 
cal application. 

He  makes  some  suggestions  of  his  own  as 
the  book  unfolds,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
quotes  largely  from  other  writers  on  the 
subject,  compares  and  condenses  what  they 
have  to  say.  In  any  case,  he  thinks,  should 
all  the  suggestions  of  the  moment  prove  im- 
practical, the  work  will  not  have  been  wasted 
if  it  serves  to  stimulate  discussion. 

As  a  follower  of  the  League,  Professor 
Baker  sees  some  sort  of  disarmament  as  a 


necessary  process,  If  the  League  is  to  continue 
to  function.  It  is  called  for  in  its  very 
foundation. 

He  discusses  land  disarmament,  which  is 
most  difficult ;  air  disarmament  increasingly 
so,  and  naval  disarmament,  which  is,  admit- 
tedly, much  the  simplest  and  should  be  begun 
at  once.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  government 
good-will.  Moreover,  the  present  moment  he 
conceives  a  pi'opitious  one  in  which  to  reduce 
expenses. 

He  is  emphatic  on  the  need  for  a  central 
control,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  investiga- 
tion of  armaments  among  the  nations.  As  an 
Englishman,  he  is  naturally  keenly  conscious 
of  the  naval  requirements  of  a  colonizing 
power.  Yet  with  mutual  understanding  he 
sees  naval  power  to  be  the  first  to  be  reduced. 

Of  course,  his  conclusion  is  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  struggle  against  the  age-old 
misery  of  war  can  be  won  only  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  mankind.  Victory  will  come 
slowly — a  bit  of  progress  here  and  there — 
but  only  when  a  general  treaty  of  disarma- 
nJent  can  be  signed  will  the  force  of  progress 
be  able  really  to  swing  forward. 

Since  the  Civil  War.  By  Charles  Ramsdell 
Linglcy.  Pp.  730  and  index.  Century  Co., 
New   York,   1926.     Price,   $3.00. 

One  scans  text-books  on  history  rather 
carefully  these  days,  to  see  how  successfully 
the  author  has  trodden  the  strait  path  of 
truth.  Truth  is  elusive  and  honest  opinions 
vary  about  the  same  event;  yet,  in  this  book 
of  American  history  since  the  civil  war,  it 
is  evident  that  the  author,  who  is  professor 
of  history  in  Dartmouth  College,  has  been 
more  than  commonly  effective  in  attaining 
impartiality  without  sacrificing  color  and 
interest. 

The  conflicting  views  of  North  and  South 
in  the  reconstruction  period  of  the  late  '60's 
and  early  '70"'s  are  fearlessly,  but  on  the 
whole  fairly,  given.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  story  of  political  parties  and  their  strug- 
gles for  supremacy,  particularly  during 
Cleveland's  ascendancy. 

The  World  War  and  international  rela- 
tions, before  and  since,  occupy  a  large  section 
of  the  book.  It  is  in  the  field  of  political 
interpretation  that  Professor  Lingley  is  most 
at  home.  Since  war  is  but  one  form  of 
political  activity,  his  explanation  of  Amer- 
ica's participation  in  the  European  War  and 
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the  part  America  played  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe  is  given  as  well  and  as  im- 
partially as  one  could  expect  in  so  brief  a 
form.  Whether  or  not  the  story,  as  he 
gives  it,  would  be  readily  accepted  in  Ger- 
many is  a  question.  One  feels,  however, 
that  the  narrative  fairly  represents  the  war 
as  it  was  seen  in  America  during  and  since 
the  time  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Lingley  draws  few  conclusions.  He 
tries  to  present  the  past  with  its  good  and 
its  evil.  "The  next  generation,"  he  says, 
"will  add  its  contribution  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  great  book  of  account."  Thus 
the  book  ends  with  a  challenge  to  the  next 
generation  for  thoughtful  piloting  of  the  ship 
of  state. 

Causes  of  War  and  The  New  Revolution, 
By  Tell  A.  Turner.  Pp.  201  and  index. 
Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston,  1927. 

For  the  manj*  pensons  who  are  trying  to 
discover  the  causes  of  war,  here  is  a  docu- 
ment which  works  by  the  empirical  method. 
The  author  has  reviewed,  in  from  two  to 
five  pages,  each  some  fifty-odd  wars  since 
1588.  The  boiled-down  causes  of  each  are 
given  in  a  list  at  the  end  of  each  resume. 
The  Riff  War,  with  18  causes,  is  the  last 
one.  Following  these  is  a  classified  sum- 
mary of  all  the  causes,  given  in  general 
terms,    grouped    under    five    subheads. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Turner  finds  more  economic  causes  of  war 
than  any  other.  There  are  fourteen  of  these. 
Religion  comes  next,  with  eight;  national- 
istic causes  follow,  with  seven,  while  dynas- 
tic and  sentimental  causes  have  to  their 
credit  six  each.  And  there  you  have  it  all 
in  a  nutshell. 

The  author  claims  that  these  are  the  high 
spots  only  in  war-causes.  He  does  not  pre- 
tend it  to  be  an  exhaustive  list.  Dynastic 
and  religious  wars,  he  thinks,  are  no  longer 
seriously  to  be  feared,  and  all  other  causes 
he   deems   weaker   than   ever   before. 

In  a  final  chapter,  incisively  phrased,  Mr. 
Turner  treats  of  the  new  revolution — that 
revolution  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  now 
pervading  all  peoples  .shall  surely  lead  them 
to  throv/  off  slavery  to  all  war.  He  def- 
initely excludes  self-defense,  international 
constabulary,  and  occasional  forceful  inter- 
vention for  the  aid  of  oppressed  peoples 
from  the  category  of  avoidable  wars. 

The  main  instrument  toward  the  winning 


of  this  last  revolution  the  author  thinks  to  be 
international  law.  The  will  of  the  people, 
however,  must  conduct  this  new  and  peace- 
ful revolution. 

German  Colonization,  Past  and  Present. 
By  Dr.  Heinrich  Schnee.  Pp.  176.  George 
Allen  &  Unwin.  London,  1926. 

A  book  written  evidently  for  the  British 
public,  this  is,  nevertheless,  of  interest  to 
Americans.  Though  we  have  acquired  no 
German  colonies,  either  by  mandate  or  other- 
wise, we  do  tremendously  need  in  this  coun- 
try to  understand  vexing  international  prob- 
lems. There  can  be  no  permanent  peace 
achieved  until  those  who  make  up  "public 
opinion,"  as  well  as  those  who  wield  powers 
of  state,  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  questions  under  discus- 
sion. 

Dr.  Schnee,  who  writes  this  book,  was 
governor  of  German  East  Africa  from  1912 
till  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
I'revious  to  that  time  he  had  held  many  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, both  at  home  and  in  London.  He  was 
recognized  in  his  administration  of  East 
African  affairs  as  a  man  of  long  outlook  and 
humane  spirit.  Since  the  war  he  has  written 
two  or  three  significant  texts  on  world  af- 
fairs from  the  German  point  of  view. 

This  book  is  written  to  disprove  certain 
grave  accusations  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
had  shown  herself  unfit  to  colonize  and  un- 
worthy of  possessing  colonies.  It  is  a 
thorough  and  painstaking  study,  backed  by 
references  to  many  documents.  It  goes  much 
further,  however,  than  to  show  the  humane 
treatment  of  her  colonies  by  the  German 
Government;  it  contrasts  the  French  admin- 
istration of  Togoland  and  the  Camaroons 
with  the  German  method,  and  claims  that 
by  militarization  of  the  blacks,  esi)ecially 
for  European  wars,  the  French  run  contrary 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  mandate  system 
and  to  the  League  of  Nations  itself.  It  is  a 
crime,  thinks  Dr.  Schnee,  against  both  whites 
and  blacks,  and  constitutes  a  tremendous 
future  peril. 

Though  written  under  the  impulse  of  a 
strong  conviction,  the  book  is  not  written  in 
heat  or  excitement.  The  author  hopes  to  con- 
vince fair-minded  and  wise  men  that  the  re- 
turn to  Germany  of  her  colonies  is  both  a 
duty  and  a  necessity.    The  work  is  well  done. 
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An  introduction  of  forty-six  pages  precedes 
the  body  of  the  book,  written  by  William  H. 
Dawson,  an  Englishman,  who  is  himself  an 
authority  on  German  history.  The  introduc- 
tion is  in  itself  an  essay  of  no  little  authority 
and  distinction.  Mr.  Dawson  believes  that 
if  Great  Britain  would  renounce  her  East 
and  West  African  mandates  in  Germany's 
favor,  France  would  promptly  and  gladly 
follow  her  example,  thus  freeing  herself  from 
an  impossible  position.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  mandate  clauses  of  the  league  of  Na- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
nation  should  crave  the  responsibilities  of  a 
mandate  over  any  group.  The  business  seems 
to  be  shot  through  with  something  close  to 
selfishness. 

Must   Britain   Travel   the   Moscow   Road? 

By  Norman  Angell.    Pp.  190.    Unwin  Bros., 

Ltd.,  London,  1926. 
The  Public  Mind.    By  Norman  Angell.    Pp. 

232.    E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  New  York.,  1927. 

The  Great  Illusion,  which  Norman  Angell 
brought  out  in  1911,  gave  him  a  fame  which 
quickly  made  him  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  advanced  political  thought.  Since  that 
time  he  has  notably  lost  caste  because  of 
the  incorrectness  of  some  of  his  prophecies. 
Yet  he  did  show  in  that  book,  if  not  that 
war,  on  a  large  scale,  was  impossible,  at 
least  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  loser 
and  winner  alike,  and  that  methods  used 
to  prevent  war  could  not  prevent  it;  he 
showed,  what  has  since  proved  true,  that 
conquered  lands  cannot  profitably  be  ex- 
ploited, and  that  state  limits  no  longer  coin- 
cide with  real  conflict  between  men.  That, 
at  least,  is  his  own  interpretation  of  his 
earlier  book,  and  he  claims  that  subsequent 
events  have  vindicated  those  assumptions. 

At  all  events,  though  he  may  be  somewhat 
discredited  as  a  leader,  a  new  book  by  him 
has  much  of  interest.  The  first  of  the  books 
above  is  especially  timely  now  on  account  of 
Angell's  labor-socialist  views  and  the  present 
crisis  between  England  and  the  Soviet.  It 
is  an  analysis  of  and  a  reply  to  Trotsky's 
book,  lately  issued,  "Where  is  Britain  Going?" 

Angell  agrees  with  the  more  humane  and 
far-sighted  labor  leaders  in  both  Europe  and 
America  that  the  way  permanently  to  better 
the  worker  is  by  peaceful  means — co-opera- 
tion, arbitration,  quiet  persistence,  but  not 


violence.  He  continually  cites  examples  in 
America  to  prove  his  point. 

Trotsky,  he  claims,  has  not  been  able  to 
draw  any  useful  lessons  from  Bolshevist 
Russia.  The  reason  is  that  the  political  rev- 
olution there  did  not  establish  anything  it 
meant  to  establish.  It  abolished  landlordism 
and  a  special  corrupt  bureaucracy.  But 
there  the  Russian  experiment  had  to  stop. 
Russia  should  have  learned  many  things, 
among  them  the  fact  that  industry  is  too 
intricate  to  be  forcibly  divided  among  the 
workers. 

Since  the  Russian  Revolution  is  a  failure, 
therefore,  the  British  worker  must  see  that 
progress  will  have  to  be  by  the  method  of 
growth  and  evolution. 

The  second  book  is  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  group  mind  and  the  way  it  works. 

Its  main  interest  lies  in  those  chapters  de- 
voted to  democracy.  Can  a  propaganda-fed 
public,  he  asks,  be  trusted  to  dictate  national 
policies  in  crises?  Or  can  an  uninformed, 
bored  public  chose  wisely  from  a  long  list 
of  unknown  candidates  for  office?  His  solu- 
tion is  a  suggestion  from  the  jury  system  of 
trial.  A  system  where  specialists  explain 
the  law,  argue  the  cases,  and  administer  the 
remedy.  If  such  a  political  jury  could  be 
chosen  by  some  simple  process,  and  let  the 
people  merely  specify  the  general  results 
they  wish  to  have  secured,  it  might,  he 
thinks,  be  better. 

These  books  have  less  fire  than  Angell's 
pre-war  books,  though  interesting  and  sin- 
cere. 
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SOME  FACTS 


It  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  and 
nonprofit-making  organization,  free  from 
motives  of  private  gain. 

It  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  organized  in  1828  by  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  of  Maine,  aided  by  David  Low 
Dodge,  of  New  York. 

Its  century  of  usefulness  will  be  fittingly 
celebrated  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Maine,  during 
the  early  days  of  May,  1928.  The  Cen- 
tury Celebration  will  be  the  background 
for  an  international  gathering  of  leading 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order 
among  the  nations,  and  to  educate  the 
peoples  everywhere  in  what  an  ancient 
Roman  lawgiver  once  called  "the  con- 
stant and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every 
one  his  due." 

It  is  built  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law. 
It  has  spent  its  men  and  its  resources  in 
arousing  the  thoughts  and  the  consciences 
of  statesmen  to  the  ways  which  are  better 
than  war,  and  of  men  and  women  every- 
where to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  law-governed  world. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  international  peace  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  organized  at  the  instigation 
of  this  Society. 

The  International  Peace  conferences 
originated  at  the  headquarters  of  the' 
American  Peace  Society  in  1843. 

The  International  Law  Association  re- 
sulted from  an  extended  European  tour 
of  Dr.  James  D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Sec- 
retary, in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence 
State  legislatures  and  the  United  States 
Congress  in  behalf  of  an  International 
Congress  and  Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace 
jubilees  throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  se- 
lected by  the  Columbian  Exposition  au- 
thorities to  organize  the  Fifth  Universal 


Peace  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  or- 
ganized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in 
1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of 
which  grew  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics — now  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union — was  authorized  after  nu- 
merous petitions  had  been  presented  to 
Congress  by  this  Society, 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Geneva  since  the  second  year  of  the  Bu- 
reau's existence,  1892. 

It  initiated  the  following  American 
Peace  Congresses:  In  New  York,  1907;  in 
Chicago,  1909;  in  Baltimore,  1911;  in  St. 
Louis,  1913;  in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly 
since  1828.  Its  Advocate  of  Peace  is 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  widely  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  strives  to  work  with  our  Government 
and  to  protect  the  principles  at  the  basis 
of  our  institutions. 

In  our  ungoverned  world  of  wholly  in- 
dependent national  units  it  stands  for 
adequate  national  defense. 

It  believes  that  the  rational  way  to  dis- 
armament is  to  begin  by  disarming  poli- 
cies. 

The  claim  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety upon  every  loyal  American  citizen  is 
that  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ;  which  is  today  the  defender  of  true 
American  ideals  and  principles. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and 
generous  gifts,  large  and  small,  of  loyal 
Americans  who  wish  to  have  a  part  in 
this  important  work. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

The  classes  of  membership  and  dues  are : 
Annual  Membership,  $5 ;  Sustaining  Mem- 
bership, $10;  Contributing  Membership, 
$25;  Institutional  Membership,  $25;  Life 
Membership  $100. 

All  memberships  include  a  full  subscrip- 
tion to  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Advocate  of  Peace. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  uinety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
ahidiug  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
ffork  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

I^argely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
International  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precei)ts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  Interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted International  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  throvigh- 
out  the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
In  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  I^eague  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition.  In  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  resjTiect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  cu.stoms, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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BRIAND  IS  COMING 

IT  IS  with  especial  pleasure  that  we 
pass  on  to  the  members  of  our  Society 
the  information,  just  received  from  Presi- 
dent Burton,  to  the  effect  that  M.  Briand, 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  consented  to  be  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Cleveland  celebration.  There  is 
scarcely  a  statesman  in  Europe  whose 
presence  would  be  more  desirable  or  more 
welcome  at  our  centenary. 

M.  Briand  is  an  outstanding  figure  in 
world  politics.  And  there  is  one  element 
in  his  statesmanship  that  lifts  him  above 
the  general  rank  of  other  leaders  of  inter- 
national affairs.  It  is  the  fact  that 
through  the  whole  difficult  and  confused 
post-war  period  M.  Briand  has  consist- 
ently and  unswervingly  kept  before  him 
high  ideals  of  international  peace  and  jus- 
tice, and  has  made  every  honest  effort  to 
square  his  policies  with  these  ideals. 

In  his  conception,  peace  must  be 
"founded  on  an  effort  to  find  juridical 
solutions  for  differences."  And  such  ef- 
fort must  '*draw  its  strength,  more  than 
any  other  political  system,  from  good  faith 
and  respect  for  treaties."  The  peace  of 
the  world  must  be  founded  on  legal  order, 
and  in  order  that  this  may  be  achieved 
it  is  necessary  that  international  solidarity 
be  converted  into  a  legal  reality. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union  at  its  last  Paris  session,  M. 
Briand  said: 


"It  is  time  to  understand  that,  in  a  civ- 
ilized world,  peace  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
vital  necessity,  and  that  its  organization  is 
a  pressing  duty  and  obligation  upon  all 
of  us.** 

M.  Briand  has  been  an  indefatigable 
worker  for  international  solidarity  in  En- 
rope.  Locarno,  Geneva,  and  Thoiry  are 
the  monuments  of  his  efforts  to  establish 
amity  and  good  wiU  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  thus  lay  the  cornerstone 
of  the  edifice  of  solidarity  and  peace  in 
Europe.  To  Cleveland  he  wiU  bring  a 
vital  and  welcome  message  of  this  new 
European  spirit. 


OUR    RELATIONS    WITH 
FRANCE 

THEEE  is  not  another  nation  in  the 
world  with  which  we  have  more 
friendly  and  cordial  political  relations 
than  France;  but  there  is  also  not  an- 
other important  nation  with  which  we 
have  more  unsettled  and  unfortunate 
economic  relations.  The  tariff  controversy, 
which  has  just  flared  up,  lends  new  em- 
phasis to  the  diffi^culties  of  our  economic 
intercourse  with  the  French  Eepublic. 

There  are  two  outstanding  questions  on 
which  our  government  has  not  been  able 
so  far  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  minds 
with  the  Government  of  France.  One  is 
the  question  of  the  debts  and  the  other  that 
of  commercial  policy.  The  regulation  of 
these  two  questions  would  be  greatly  bene- 
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ficial  to  both  sides  and  would  open  the  way 
for  valuable  economic  collaboration  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

On  the  question  of  the  debts,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  added  to  what  has  already 
been  said  over  and  over  again,  in  these 
columns  and  elsewhere.  France  is  the 
only  one  of  our  debtors  with  whom  debt- 
funding  agreements  have  been  negotiated 
who  has  so  far  failed  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment. The  unsettled  character  of  the  debt 
problem  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  finan- 
cia  intercourse  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  France  is  anxious  to  float 
loans  in  our  money  markets  and  to  refund 
her  existing  private  obligations  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  that  which  she  is  now 
paying.  In  the  absence  of  a  completed 
agreement  on  the  war  debts,  both  of  these 
operations  are  rendered  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, almost  impossible. 

The  problems  involved  in  our  tariff  con- 
troversy with  France  are  less  familiar,  and 
it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  review  briefly 
the  salient  features  of  the  question. 

The  French  tariff  system  is  different 
from  ours.  Whereas  we  have  a  single  tar- 
iff, which  applies  to  all  nations  that  have 
signed  most-favored-nation  treaties  with 
us,  France  has  a  multiple  tariff,  under 
which  different  rates  of  customs  duty  exist 
for  different  countries  trading  with  her. 
France  does  not  grant  most-favored-nation 
treatment  in  her  commercial  treaties.  In 
this  manner  her  tariff  operates  on  a  dis- 
tinctly discriminatory  basis. 

The  French  tariff  is  based  essentially  on 
minimum  and  maximum  rates.  The  mini- 
mum rates  are  those  below  which  French 
customs  duties  never  fall.  They  represent 
the  most  favorable  terms  which  France 
grants  to  any  nation.  The  maximum 
rates,  which  are  four  times  the  minimum, 
represent  the  duties  which  France  imposes 
upon  goods  coming  from  countries  with 
wliich    she    has    no    special    commercial 


treaty.  Between  the  two  extremes  there 
are  several  intermediary  rates,  which  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  concessions 
granted  by  France  in  return  for  similar 
concessions  granted  her  by  other  nations. 
They  represent  the  result  of  successive 
bargains  which  France  has  driven  with 
other  countries. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, France  has  not  been  willing  thus 
far  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  her  minimum 
tariff.  Her  reason  for  this  has  been  that, 
in  her  opinion,  our  own  tariff  discrimin- 
ates against  her  products.  It  so  happens 
that  the  bulk  of  our  imports  from  France 
consists  of  goods  which  are  usually  classed 
as  "luxuries,"  and  upon  such  goods  our 
tariff  imposes  a  comparatively  high  duty. 
In  all  of  our  commercial  negotiations  with 
France,  this  circumstance  has  served  as  a 
stumbling  block  to  an  agreement. 

But,  while  our  exporters  have  had  to 
submit  to  a  high  duty  on  the  merchandise 
which  they  ship  to  France,  none  of  our 
important  competitors  has  so  far  had  the 
advantage  of  better  terms.  Only  recently 
did  the  situation  in  this  respect  undergo 
a  radical  change,  and  together  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  French  tariff  pre- 
cipitated the  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
governments  of  our  country  and  of  France, 
which  began  on  September  12. 

France  has  just  negotiated  and  put  into 
force  a  provisional  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany.  After  more  than  two  years  of 
difficult  and  delicate  negotiations,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  two  countries  finally 
composed  their  differences  and  the  com- 
mercial relations  across  the  Ehine  were 
placed  on  a  new  basis.  Germany  has 
granted  France  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. In  return  for  this,  France  has 
granted  Germany  the  benefit  of  her  mini- 
mum tariff  for  all  of  the  latter's  principal 
exports  to  her.  Since  the  difference  be- 
tween the  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
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of  the  French  tariff  is  so  great,  Germany, 
by  virtue  of  her  treaty,  has  acquired  a 
position  of  very  great  advantage  in  the 
French  market.  And,  since  Germany's 
principal  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
are  very  much  similar  to  our  own,  oar  ex- 
porters have  suddenly  found  themselves 
placed  in  a  position  of  very  serious  dis- 
advantage. 

Our  commercial  policy  is  based  wholly 
on  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment 
in  commerce.  And  this  principle,  which 
our  statesmen  and  our  leaders  of  business 
and  finance  believe  to  be  the  best  for 
international  economic  relations,  we  have 
urged  consistently  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world.  At  the  International  Economic 
Conference  last  May  our  delegation  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
conference  passed  a  strong  resolution  fully 
endorsing  this  principle.  We  are  willing 
to  grant  all  nations  complete  equality  of 
treatment,  but  we  expect  from  other  na- 
tions a  similar  treatment.  Not  only  do 
we  expect  it,  but  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  fight  for  it. 

Our  tariff  act  provides  for  just  such 
cases.  Under  it  the  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  increase  by  50  per  cent  the  duty 
levied  on  goods  coming  from  countries 
which  discriminate  against  our  trade,  or 
even  to  declare  a  complete  embargo  on 
such  goods.  These  are  drastic  measures 
and  if  applied  do  harm  to  both  sides.  But 
at  times,  like  all  retaliatory  measures, 
their  application  may  appear  to  represent 
the  only  possible  course  of  action. 

Tariff  wars  are  as  undesirable  as  mili- 
tary ones.  The  best  way  to  avoid  either 
kind  is  to  approach  the  differences  which 
cause  them  with  a  firm  determination  to 
come  to  a  just  and  equitable  agreement. 
Surely  there  is  enough  basic  good  will  be- 
tween our  country  and  France  to  make 
possible  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present 
difficulty. 


LORD  ROBERT  CECIL  AND 
NAVAL  DISARMAMENT 

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL'S  resignation 
^  from  the  British  Government  on  the 
ground  of  his  disagreement  with  the  ma- 
jority of  Mr.  Baldwin's  cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  naval  disarmament  has  been 
pronounced  in  many  quarters,  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere,  as  an  indictment 
of  the  official  British  policy.  We  doubt 
very  much  that  so  great  an  importance 
should  be  attached  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil's 
withdrawal  from  the  government  and  to 
the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigna- 
tion. 

Lord  Robert  is  a  decidedly  tempera- 
mental statesman.  There  is  really  more 
of  the  agitator  in  him  than  of  the  states- 
man. He  has  been  in  and  out  of  the 
British  Government  a  number  of  times, 
and  in  this  respect  probably  yields  to  no 
other  British  Cabinet  Minister  except  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill. 

No  one  will  impugn  Lord  Robert's  sin- 
cerity in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  But  he  has  not  always 
shown  himself  to  be  a  practical  statesman 
in  this  field.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent sponsors  of  the  preposterous  Geneva 
Protocol,  and  even  today,  when  most  of 
the  former  friends  of  the  Protocol  have 
seen  light,  he  is  still  as  strongly  attached 
to  the  project  as  ever  ho  was.  In  his  let- 
ter of  resignation  he  mentioned  the  Brit- 
ish Government's  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
the  Protocol  as  one  of  the  indications  of 
the  insincerity  of  its  professed  policy  of 
peace. 

Lord  Robert  was  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal British  delegates  at  the  Geneva 
Naval  Disarmament  Conference.  While 
there,  as  he  himself  points  out  in  his  let- 
ter, he  voiced  no  important  disagreement 
with  the  other  delegates.  He  complains 
of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  him  by 
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the  instruction  under  which  the  British 
delegation  conducted  the  conference  ne- 
gotiations. But,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  reminds 
him  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, he  himself  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  drafting  of  the  instructions, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  British  case  pre- 
sented at  Geneva.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  is  right  when 
he  says  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Cecil,  "I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  having  de- 
cided upon  resignation,  you  exaggerate  any 
differences  that  have  arisen,  whether  re- 
cently or  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  gov- 
ernment." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  Govern- 
ment is  sincere  in  its  desire  for  peace. 
What  happened  at  Geneva  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  vitiate  this  view.  The  fact  that 
our  delegates  and  the  British  failed  to 
agree  on  a  program  of  naval  limitation 
does  not  necessarily  make  us  lovers  of 
peace  and  the  British  virulent  militarists. 
Our  program  differed  considerably  from 
the  British,  but  this  difference  of  views  as 
to  the  size  and  character  of  auxiliary 
fleets  is  far  from  being  a  fair  test  of  peace- 
ful and  warlike  intentions. 

The  Geneva  Conference  was  possibly  ill- 
timed,  and  it  was  certainly  badly  pre- 
pared. Once  decided  upon,  the  Confer- 
ence should  have  been  prepared  much  bet- 
ter than  it  had  been.  For  one  thing,  there 
should  have  been  a  much  more  thorough 
and  extensive  interchange  of  views  be- 
tween Washington  and  London  than  ap- 
parently had  been  the  case. 

It  is  not  impossible  that,  as  the  result 
of  such  an  interchange  of  views,  there 
would  have  been  no  conference  at  all. 
And  that,  after  all,  might  have  been  pref- 
erable to  what  has  actually  taken  place 
at  Geneva. 

But  if  our  government  erred  on  the  side 
of  insufficient  preparation,  neither  did  the 
British  Government  show  itself  at  its  best 
in  the  conduct  of  negotiations.     The  de- 


mand of  the  British  delegation  for  the 
discussion  of  capital  ships  as  well  as  aux- 
iliary craft,  while,  perhaps,  thoroughly 
consonant  with  Great  Britain's  general 
naval  position,  was  scarcely  conducive  to 
the  success  of  the  conference.  The  very 
manner  in  which  the  question  was  intro- 
duced, in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  after  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  was  poor  strat- 
egy if  positive  results  were  what  was 
mostly  desired. 

On  the  technical  points,  as  to  the  size 
of  cruisers  and  the  caliber  of  the  arma- 
ments, it  is  impossible  for  laymen  to  pass 
judgment.  That  is  eminently  a  matter 
for  naval  experts  to  decide.  One  cannot 
escape  the  impression,  however,  that  these 
technical  matters  would  not  have  been  im- 
possible of  solution,  had  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  the  Geneva  Conference  been  bet- 
ter than  it  was.  That  atmosphere  was  too 
highly  charged  with  irritation  and  too 
badly  darkened  by  bogies  and  prejudices. 
The  whole  affair  was  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  how  an  international  conference 
should  not  be  conducted. 

The  failure  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  unfortunate  and  regrettable.  But  it 
has  in  no  way  increased  the  tension  of  the 
world  situation  as  a  whole  or  given  rise 
to  fears  that  we  are  entering  upon  an  era 
of  naval  rivalry.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  world  situation  to  weaken 
the  force  of  Secretary  Kellogg's  statement, 
made  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  an- 
nouncing the  adjournment  at  Geneva. 
The  Secretary  said:  "I  am  confident  that 
the  work  done  at  Geneva  will  make  it  pos- 
sible, after  consultation  between  the  gov- 
ernments, to  find  a  basis  for  reconciling 
divergent  views,  and  lead  to  the  early  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  auxiliary  naval  vessels.'* 

Lord  Eobert  Cecil's  resignation  from  the 
British  Government  weakens  in  no  way 
our  hope  that  these  negotiations  can  be 
carried  to  a  successful  issue. 
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TOWARD  ECONOMIC  PEACE 

THE  Stockholm  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  a  worthy  next  step,  after  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Conference,  along  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  removal  of  economic 
obstacles  to  world  peace.  It  was  an  as- 
sembly of  business  men  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe  and  united  by  a  com- 
mon desire  for  world  peace  and  world 
prosperity. 

The  question  of  trade  barriers  domi- 
nated the  meeting  and  was  the  principal 
focus  of  discussion.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  centered  its  attention  upon  the 
question  of  artificial  barriers  to  world 
trade.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Chamber,  questions  of  trade  have  been,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  principal 
preoccupation  of  its  numerous  and  repre- 
sentative membership.  Two  years  ago, 
at  its  Brussels  Congress,  the  Chamber 
passed  a  resolution  in  which  it  laid  bpecial 
stress  upon  "the  urgency  of  the  removal 
of  barriers  which  paralyze  international 
trade,"  Following  this  Congress  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Chamber  appointed  a  Trade 
Barriers  Committee,  whitjh  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  International  Economic 
Conference  an  able  and  exhaustive  report 
on  the  question  of  trade  barriers.  This 
report  served  as  the  real  basis  for  the 
strong  resolutions  on  the  question  passed 
by  the  Conference. 

At  its  Stockholm  meeting  both  the  re- 
port of  the  Trade  Barriers  Committee 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  International 
Economic  Conference  were  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  on  the  basis  of  the  discussion 
of  these  two  documents  a  series  of  far- 
reaching  resolutions  were  elaborated  and 
adopted.  In  its  general  resolutions  on 
the  problem  of  trade  barriers,  the  Stock- 
holm meeting  declared : 


"The  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  assembled 
at  Stockholm,  affirms  its  conviction  that 
the  restoration  of  world  prosperity  will 
be  most  effectively  promoted  by  a  progres- 
sive reduction  of  the  barriers  which  are 
preventing  the  full  extension  of  interna- 
tional trade." 

And  again,  in  voicing  its  approval  of 
the  work  of  the  International  Economic 
Conference,  the  Stockholm  meeting  de- 
clared : 

"The  Congress  wishes  most  particularly 
to  affirm  the  emphatic  adhesion  of  the 
business  world  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  regarding  those  tariff 
walls  and  policies  which  are  unduly  ham- 
pering trade,  directly  and  indirectly.  It 
especially  associates  itself  with  this  state- 
ment: "The  Conference  declares  that  the 
time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
crease of  tariffs  and  to  move  in  the  op- 
posite direction.' " 

The  Congress  passed  a  large  number  of 
other  resolutions,  all  bearing  on  the  same 
question  of  the  need  for  greater  facilities 
in  the  extension  of  international  trade. 
It  charged  the  national  committees  of  the 
Chamber  with  the  duty  of  urging  their 
respective  governments  to  follow  the  poli- 
cies advocated  by  the  Geneva  Conference. 
To  the  extent  to  which  the  Stockholm 
meeting  represented  the  business  of  the 
world,  it  is  bound  to  give  a  new  impetus 
to  the  cause  of  economic  peace. 

But,  after  all,  economic  restrictions  are 
the  result  of  government  action  and  their 
removal  lies  solely  within  the  province  of 
government.  From  this  point  of  view  a 
value  of  utmost  importance  attaches  to  an- 
other economic  conference  to  be  held  this 
year,  namely,  the  Diplomatic  Conference 
for  the  Abolition  of  Import  and  Export 
Prohibitions  and  Restrictions,  called  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
meet  in  Geneva  on  October  11, 

The  origin  of  this  conference  goes  back 
to  1924,  when,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
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Italian  delegation,  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  passed  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
League  to  consider  the  question  of  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  the  final  sup- 
pression of  import  and  export  prohibi- 
tions and  restrictions.  The  Economic 
Committee  has  drawn  up  a  draft  inter- 
national agreement  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Diplomatic  Conference. 

The  system  of  export  and  import  pro- 
hibitions and  restrictions,  which  grew  up 
in  the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  war,  has  been  a 
veritable  incubus  for  intra-European  trade 
relations.  An  abnormal  growth  on  the 
body  of  international  commercial  policy, 
it  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  difficult 
disease  to  cure.  It  still  persists  in  one 
form  or  another  and  has  successfully  re- 
sisted a  large  number  of  attempts  at  its 
removal. 

Every  international  conference  since  the 
war  that  has  dealt  in  any  manner  or  form 
with  general  economic  questions  has 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  system 
of  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The 
Brussels  Congress  of  1920,  the  Porto  Rosa 
Conference  of  1921,  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence of  1922,  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Customs  Formalities  of  1923,  and  the 
International  Economic  Conference  of 
1927  have  all  been  categorically  outspoken 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  system.  The 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
every  congress  it  has  held  since  1920,  has 
never  failed  to  pass  resolutions  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  import  and  ex- 
port prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The 
International  Parliamentary  Commercial 
Conference,  at  its  meeting  in  London  in 
1926,  was  equally  emphatic  on  the  subject. 

But  the  system  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions still  exists,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  it  being  the  fact  that 
no  nation  is  willing  to  take  the  initiative 
in  ridding  itself  completely  of  this  ob- 


noxious system.  Nothing  short  of  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  countries  will  bring  about  its  final 
abolition.  And  it  is  such  concreted  ac- 
tion that  it  is  hoped  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  Diplomatic  Conference  at  Geneva. 


ALLIED  MILITARY  CONTROL 
IN  HUNGARY 

THE  Conference  of  Ambassadors  has 
decided  to  abolish  the  Allied  Military 
Commission  control  in  Budapest.  After 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  fulfill- 
ment by  Hungary  of  the  military  clauses 
of  the  Trianon  Treaty,  the  Commission 
made  its  report  to  the  Conference  of  Am- 
bassadors, and  the  latter,  on  the  basis  of 
the  report,  decided  to  bring  the  work  of 
the  Commission  to  a  close. 

However,  in  communicating  this  de- 
cision to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  to  the  Hungarian  Government, 
the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  drew  at- 
tention to  the  important  reservation  which 
is  contained  in  the  Commission's  report. 
This  reservation  is  concerned  with  the 
application  in  Hungary  of  the  recruiting 
laws  passed  in  1921  and  1922  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treaty  of  peace.  Under 
these  laws,  compulsory  mihtary  service 
was  abolished  in  Hungary,  and  a  system 
of  voluntary  enlistment  was  introduced  in 
its  place.  The  Commission  in  its  report 
notes  that  there  is  "reason  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  new  enlistments  are  made 
under  constraint,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  new  recruits  are  voluntary  only  in 
name."  The  Commission  has  proposed  a 
number  of  measures  which  would  rectify 
this  situation,  and  since  in  the  future  the 
military  supervision  of  Hungary  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  conference  has  forwarded  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  League  Council. 

The  liquidation  of  allied  military  con- 
trol in  Hungary  marks  the  end  of  the  sys- 
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tem  of  such  control  established  by  the 
peace  treaties  for  the  four  ex-enemy  coun- 
tries— Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria.  In  the  other  three  countries 
the  control  has  already  been  raised.  In 
each  of  the  four  countries  its  abolition  has 
been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  and 
Hungary,  the  last  of  the  four  to  achieve 
this  freedom  from  control,  has  been  for  a 
long  time  striving  to  attain  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
of  Hungary  will  not  abuse  the  new  situa- 
tion which  has  been  created.  The  super- 
vision by  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
will  consist  in  effect  merely  of  occasional 
investigations,  will  be  more  or  less  per- 
functory. It  will  be  no  difficult  matter 
for  the  Hungarian  Government  to  overstep 
the  limits  set  by  the  peace  treaties  to  the 
size  of  its  military  establishment.  But  it 
will  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  if  it 
should  succumb  to  this  temptation. 

Hungary  is  entering  upon  a  new  and 
difficult  phase  in  her  international  rela- 
tions. The  treaty  which  she  signed  sev- 
eral months  ago  with  Italy  was  acclaimed 
in  Budapest  as  a  return  to  "an  active  for- 
eign policy."  Given  the  general  attitude 
of  Hungary  to  the  treaties  of  peace,  there 
is  a  rather  ominous  ring  to  this  phrase. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon,  no  good  can  possibly  come  out 
of  an  attempt  by  Hungary  to  upset  the 
situation  based  on  the  treaty.  In  time, 
with  the  general  establishment  of  better 
relations  among  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe,  some  of  the  more  glaring  dif- 
ficulties produced  by  the  treaty  will  no 
doubt  be  adjusted,  but  not  by  force  of 
arms.  It  will  be  good  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to 
correct  speedily  the  situation  described  in 
the  reservation  made  by  the  Commission 
of  Control. 


ENVOYS  OF  GOOD  WILL 

WE  QUOTE  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  the  Bridge  of 
Peace : 

"Envoys  of  good  will  came  to  the  United 
States  across  the  Peace  Bridge  joining 
Buffalo  to  Fort  Erie.  First  of  these  en- 
voys was  a  slender  young  man  of  warm, 
compelling  charm  who — happily  for  the 
British  Empire — is  heir  to  a  throne.  With 
him  was  the  prime  minister  of  his  realm 
and  the  premiers  likewise  of  the  great, 
free  dominion  to  our  north  and  of  its 
nearest  province.  With  inherent  courtesy, 
candor,  and  simplicity,  these  ambassadors 
spoke  of  their  world-wide  commonwealth's 
message  of  friendship  and  faith  to  the 
people  of  America. 

"To  meet  these  ambassadors  of  peace 
and  to  match  their  manifestation  of  good 
will  were  fitting  spokesmen  for  our  own 
nation.  Foremost  of  these  was  a  lean, 
keen  man  who  combines  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  his  years  with  the  vigor  and 
frankness  of  a  youth  which  has  defied 
time — Charles  Gates  Dawes.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes  was  well  seconded  in  his  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  world  amity  by  the  able 
and  well-considered  remarks  of  Secretary 
Kellogg,  representing  President  Coolidge; 
by  the  kindly  warmth  of  Governor  Smith's 
welcome  to  the  British  and  Canadian  en- 
voys, and  by  the  other  American  spokes- 
men. 

"But  of  greater  weight  than  the  words 
spoken  by  these  men  of  high  place  in  the 
councils  of  their  nations  is  the  fortunate 
truth :  Their  speech  echoed  the  corporate 
thought,  aims,  and  ideals  of  their  respec- 
tive countrymen.  This  fact  was  admirably 
phrased  by  Mr.  Dawes  when  he  said: 

"  'The  foundation  of  this  great  peace 
structure  which  we  dedicate  today  rests 
upon  the  firm  bedrock  of  the  Niagara, 
and  the  peace  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  is  as  firmly  based  upon  common 
instincts  and  ideals.' 

"British,  Americans,  Canadians  alike 
know  these  words  are  true,  and  that  even 
more  enduring  than  the  Peace  Bridge  of 
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steel  and  stone  is  that  bridge  of  the  spirit 
riveted  by  good  faith  and  honest  works/' 

Across  three  thousand  miles  of  unforti- 
fied frontier  which  separates  the  two  great 
nations  of  North  America,  the  citizens 
of  both  of  them  clasped  hands  in  daily 
peaceful  intercourse.  They  are  as  much 
envoys  of  good  will  as  the  distinguished 
personages  who  clasped  hands  across  the 
Bridge  of  Peace.  And  so  every  American 
who  goes  abroad  should  be  a  messenger  of 
good  will  from  a  country  that  covets 
nothing  possessed  by  others. 

We  quote  from  an  appeal  addressed  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Legion  upon 
their  departure  for  Paris  : 

'TTou  are  about  to  embark  on  the  Sec- 
ond A.  E.  F.  Ten  years  will  give  you  a 
new  perspective  of  the  old  war  scenes  that 
you  are  to  revisit  in  a  few  memorable 
weeks.  Without  doubt,  you  will  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  events  of 
which  you  were  a  part  and  you  will  come 
home  with  a  memory,  renewed  and  re- 
vivified, that  will  give  you  pleasure  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

"Truly,  it  is  to  be  a  pleasure  trip.  You 
will  cross  the  same  ocean,  but  with  all  the 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  civilian  life. 
You  will  land  in  the  same  country,  but 
one  that  is  at  peace.  You  will  receive  the 
same  fervent  reception  from  a  nation 
noted  for  the  fervency  of  its  emotions. 

"But  there  is  a  job  in  it  for  you. 

"Just  as  truly  as  Myron  T.  Herrick  is 
Ambassador  of  America  to  France,  3'ou  too, 
will  be  an  ambassador  of  your  country. 
In  you,  France  and  all  Europe  will  see 
America.  They  will  judge  its  character 
and  its  ideals  by  you.  They  will  learn  of 
the  real  friendship  of  America  toward 
Europe  from  you.  The  future  of  this  old 
world  will  be  much  brighter  by  the  ce- 
menting of  friendship  between  nations 
that  will  result  from  our  new  expedition." 

These  are  true  words  and  timely,  espe- 
cially now,  when  new  dark  clouds  of  dis- 
agreement have  gathered  over  our  rela- 
tions with  France.  An  atmosphere  of 
good  will  will  go  far  toAv^ard  hastening 


and    facilitating   an    adjustment    of    dif- 
ferences. 


PREMIER  POINCARfi'S  recent  dec- 
laration to  the  effect  that  there  will  be 
no  legal  stabilization  of  the  franc  until 
after  the  general  election  next  May  does 
not  come  as  a  surprise.  It  has  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  for  months  past  that  polit- 
ical consideration  will  outweigh  economic 
desirability  in  the  currency  policy  of  the 
French  Government.  The  French  franc 
has  been  stable  for  almost  a  year.  The 
Bank  of  France  has  at  its  disposal  ample 
means  for  maintaining^  the  franc  at  its 
present  level  almost  indefinitely.  The 
French  business  community  is  quite 
unanimous  in  considering  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  delaying  any  longer  the 
legal  formalization  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion. But  the  question  of  the  franc  is 
still  the  central  point  of  French  politics. 
The  Poincare  Government,  representing 
a  "national  union,"  was  brought  into 
power  by  the  currency  crisis  of  last  year. 
Its  principal  achievement  is  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  franc.  The  fear  on  the  part 
of  opposition  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  government  may  precipitate 
another  currency  crisis  is  the  principal 
factor  which  keeps  M.  Poincare  in  power. 
And  it  is  no  doubt  good  strategy  on  his 
part,  if  he  wants  to  go  to  the  country  at 
the  next  election  as  Prime  Minister,  to  let 
well  alone. 


EAMON  DE  VALERA'S  decision  to 
"swallow  the  oath"  and  permit  his 
group  of  forty-four  M.  P.'s  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  Irish  Dail  has  had  a  decidedly 
salutary  effect  on  the  Irish  political  situa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  Mr.  De  Valera's  appearance  in  the 
Dail  was  to  place  Mr.  Cosgrave's  Govern- 
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ment  in  a  precarious,  not  to  say  impossi- 
ble, position.  The  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions held  last  June  gave  the  government 
party  only  forty-six  seats  out  of  the  total 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Only  the 
abstention  of  Mr.  De  Valera's  party,  of 
the  five  Sinn  Feiners  and  of  the  two  inde- 
pendent Republicans  made  it  possible  for 
Mr.  Cosgrave  to  reassume  the  government 
after  the  election.  With  Mr.  De  Valera 
and  his  colleagues  in  their  seats,  Mr.  Cos- 
grave  narrowly  escaped  defeat  when,  on  a 
vote  of  confidence,  the  I>ail  found  itself 
evenly  divided,  and  the  government  was 
saved  by  the  deciding  vote  cast  in  its  favor 
by  the  Speaker.  Confronted  with  this 
situation,  Mr.  Cosgrave  did  what  appears 
to  be  the  wisest  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  dissolved  the  Dail  and 
ordered  a  new  election. 


amazing  military  successes  came  upon  it 
with  such  startling  suddenness. 


GENERAL  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK'S 
retirement  from  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Nationalist  forces  makes  the 
Chinese  confusion  still  more  confounded. 
No  adequate  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  this  strange  move  has  yet  reached  this 
country.  The  youthful  generalissimo  of 
the  Southern  armies  has  shown  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  few  hopeful  forces  in  the 
Chinese  situation.  His  resolute  stand 
against  Communism  and  reaction  alike 
and  his  undisputed  personal  honesty  had 
led  many  foreign  observers  to  regard  him 
as  a  possible  hope  for  order  and  stability 
in  China.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
his  retirement  is  merely  temporary.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  close  to  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  report  him  as  a  mystic,  who,  before 
he  came  into  the  glaring  limelight,  was  in 
the  habit  of  retiring  from  time  to  time  to 
some  retreat  for  uninterrupted  medita- 
tion. Perhaps  the  same  mood  has  over- 
come him  now.  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  the  world  has  heard  the  last  of  the 
very  talented  Chinese  commander,  whose 


TURKEY  has  just  completed  her  gen- 
eral elections.  Every  deputy  returned 
to  the  Parliament  at  Angora  belongs  to 
the  Kemalist  Party,  except  for  one  Inde- 
pendent candidate  elected  in  Stambul. 
Kemal  Pasha  has  reasons  to  congratulate 
himself  on  this  result,  though  the  election 
does  savor  too  much  of  a  Chinese  election, 
in  which  the  governor  of  a  province,  in 
order  to  have  himself  elected  unanimously, 
ordered  all  those  who  had  voted  against 
him  beheaded. 


RESPONSIBLE  Soviet  leaders  in  Rus- 
sia continue  to  circulate  in  their 
country  most  fantastic  reports  of  the  im- 
minence of  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
They  have  been  doing  this  with  unabating 
energy  ever  since  the  British  Government 
broke  off  relations  with  Moscow.  The 
Soviet  Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  President  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, and  their  lesser  satellites — all  vie 
with  each  other  in  urging  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
prepare  for  war.  This  may  be  good  tactics 
within  the  country,  since  the  position  of 
the  group  in  power  is  not  as  secure  as  its 
leaders  would  like  to  see  it;  but  it  is 
ludicrous  when  viewed  from  the  outside. 
Certainly  no  responsible  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope contemplates  a  military  attack  on 
Russia. 


THE  death  of  Saad  Zaghlul  Pasha  in- 
troduces a  new  and  complicating  ele- 
ment into  the  Egyptian  political  situation. 
His  passing  is  mourned  in  his  own  coun- 
try, but  it  is  also  regretted  in  England, 
whose  avowed  enemy  he  had  been  for  over 
a  decade.     Zaghlul,  who  was  considered 
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by  Lord  Cromer  as  the  ablest  Egyptian 
in  that  country's  public  life,  had  devoted 
nearly  all  of  his  life  to  the  achievement 
of  one  supreme  aim — complete  independ- 
ence for  Egypt.  He  vi'orked  for  that 
aim  at  the  time  when  Lord  Cromer 
ruled  Egypt.  He  demanded  independ- 
ence when  in  1919  the  British  authorities 
exiled  him  to  Malta.  He  never  deviated 
from  his  purpose  when  from  his  exile  he 
was  brought  to  London  to  negotiate  with 
Lord  Milner  and  his  colleagues.  Exiled 
again,  this  time  to  Gibraltar,  he  never 
for  one  moment  gave  up  his  efforts  for 
the  cause  of  Egyptian  independence. 
From  1923  on,  after  his  return  to  Egypt, 
he  was  the  central  figure  of  his  country's 
political  life.  As  Prime  Minister  in  1924 
and  again  in  1925,  he  consistently  sought 
concessions  from  the  British  Government 
which  would  bring  Egypt  nearer  to  com- 
plete independence.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  temperament,  intractable  in  nego- 
tiations, and  yet  he  always  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  his  British  opponents.  No  one 
has  ever  accused  him  of  having  been  party 
to  the  acts  of  senseless  violence  which  have 


been  committed,  ostensibly  in  the  name 
of  the  Nationalist  cause.  With  his  death 
the  direction  of  the  Nationalist  movement 
passes  into  less  able  and  less  statesman- 
like hands. 


YUGOSLAVIA  has  concluded  a  debt- 
funding  settlement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain on  terms  which  closely  approximate 
those  granted  her  by  our  Debt  Funding 
Commission.  The  total  amount  of  the 
war  debt,  equal  to  25,500,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, is  to  be  repaid  in  sixty-two  annual 
installments,  small  at  the  beginning  and 
gradually  rising  to  the  standard  annuity 
of  600,000  pounds  a  year  by  1942.  The 
total  amount  which  will  have  been  paid 
by  Yugoslavia  during  the  sixty-two  year 
period  will  be  a  little  less  than  33,000,000 
pounds.  This  means  cancellation  of  over 
two-thirds  of  the  debt,  and  represents 
terms  somewhat  better  than  those  granted 
by  Great  Britain  to  France,  and  some- 
what more  difficult  than  those  granted  to 
Italy — precisely  the  relative  nature  of  the 
terms  which  these  three  debtors  received 
from  our  Debt  Funding  Commission. 
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TWENTY-FGURTH       CONFER- 

ENGE  OF  THE  INTERPAR- 

LIAMENTARY  UNION 

IN  PARIS 

THE  main  features  of  the  first  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  be  held  since  the  twenty-third, 
in  Washington,  in  1925,  are  now  available, 
but  further  references  to  it  will  have  to 
be  reserved  to  later  issues  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

The  French  parliamentarians  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  the  gath- 
ering  a   success.     The   receptions    were 


numerous  and  of  that  welcoming  kind 
peculiar  to  France.  In  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  August  24,  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  Conference,  the  "Organ- 
ization Committee"  gave  a  reception  in 
the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  the  French 
Senate,  to  the  delegates  and  their  ladies. 
At  5  :30  of  the  next  afternoon  there  was 
a  reception  at  the  City  Hall,  with  music 
and  addresses  by  Paris  officials.  The  next 
day,  Friday,  the  26th,  there  were  two  re- 
ceptions— one  by  M.  Gaston  Doumergue, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the 
Ely  see  Palace  (French  White  House)  at 
2 :30,  and  at  6 :15,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  by 
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M.  Paul  Painleve,  of  the  French  Cabinet. 
Saturday  evening  M.  Aristide  Briand, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  received  the 
delegates  at  9 :30  p.  m.  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.  Sunday  the  delegates  were  taken 
by  special  train  to  the  Conde  Castle  at 
Chantilly.  Monday  M.  Fernand  Bouisson, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
received  at  10  p,  m.  at  his  home,  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon.  The  entertainments  came 
to  a  close  with  the  final  banquet  in  the 
Salle  Wagram  Tuesday  evening,  August 
30. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were 
well  above  the  average  in  quality  and 
interest.  Thirty-two  parliaments  were 
represented  by  over  400  delegates.  There 
were  delegates  from  the  Dominican  lie- 
public,  Peru,  Mexico,  San  Salvador, 
Philippines,  Chile.  The  Conference  was 
opened  with  addresses  by  Baron  Adels- 
ward.  President  of  the  Council;  Paul 
Doumer,  President  of  the  French  Senate ; 
Fernand  Merlin,  President  of  the  French 
Group,  and  M.  Poincare,  Prime  Minister 
of  France.  The  knottiest  situation  of  the 
Conference  arose  the  first  day,  when  Paul 
Lobe,  of  Germany,  complained  of  the  mil- 
itary forces  still  thrust  upon  Germany. 
This  brought  a  resolution  from  M,  Mag- 
nette,  of  Belgium,  condemning  Germany 
for  her  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium. After  much  rather  heated  discus- 
sion, the  matter  was  ironed  out  the  last 
day  of  the  Conference  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  following  declaration,  pre- 
sented by  Baron  Adelsward : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  accordance 
with  our  regulations,  the  motion  submitted 
by  M.  Magnette,  Vice-President  of  the  Bel- 
gian Senate,  at  the  sitting  of  August  26,  was 
referred  to  the  Interparliamentary  Council 
and  formed  the  object  of  its  deliberations  on 
August  27. 

The  motion  proclaims  principles  and  truths 
which  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has 
never  ceased  to  uphold  since  its  foundation. 

Peace  between  the  nations  is  the  supreme 
aim  to  which  the  efforts  of  all  countries 
should  be  directed.  Every  resort  to  brute 
force  rather  than  to  international  arbitration 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reprehensible  act. 
The  violation  of  treaties  is  to  be  condemned, 
as  is  also  every  infraction  of  neutrality. 

These   principles,    ladies    and     gentlemen, 


which  are  at  the  very  basis  of  our  Union,  will 
be  contested  by  none  of  those  here  present. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  unanimously  re- 
solved to  recommend  their  strict  observance 
to  all  governments,  and  to  exert,  each  of  us 
In  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  the  most 
vigilant  action  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  those 
principles. 

If  this  is  your  opinion,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
I  said  at  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  in  con- 
formity, moreover,  with  the  traditions  and 
rules  of  the  Union,  that  no  debate  on  the 
motion  of  M.  Magnette  is  called  for. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  concluding,  I 
have  particular  pleasure  in  expressing  to 
Belgium  our  feelings  of  warm  sympathy.  I 
trust  that  this  declaration  will  bring  the 
entire  Belgian  Group,  whose  active  and  loyal 
co-operation  we  have  always  appreciated, 
definitely  back  into  the  Union. 

Belgium  came  back  and  all  seemed  sat- 
isfied. 

It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  German  Group  and  hold  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Conference  in  Berlin,  during  July  of 
1928. 

llie    Bureau    of    the    Conference 

President:  Mr.  Paul  Doumer,  President 
of  the  Senate  of  France. 

Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  Schiicking 
(Germany),  Theodore  E,  Burton  (United 
States  of  America),  Erwin  Waihs  (Aus- 
tria), Fernand  Cocq  (Belgium),  Vassilefl 
(Bulgaria),  Belcourt  (Canada),  Borg- 
bjerg  (Denmark),  Luis  F.  Mejia  (Do- 
minican Republic),  Mohamed  Mahmoud 
Khalil  Bey  (Egypt),  Auguste  Eei  (Es- 
thonia),  0.  Mantere  (Finland),  Lord  Tre- 
owen  (Great  Britain),  Panayoti  Petridis 
(Greece),  Albert  de  Berzeviczy  (Hun- 
gary), Schumann  (Dutch  East  Indies), 
Michael  Hayes  (Ireland),  di  Stefano-Na- 
politani  (Italy),  Bukichi  Miki  (Japan), 
Kalnin  (Latvia),  Miguel  F.  Ortega  (Mex- 
ico), Chamorro  (Nicaragua),  Wefring 
(Norway),  Heemskerk  (Holland),  Gon- 
zales Orbegozo  (Peru),  Benigno  S.  Aquino 
(Philippines),  Bronislas  Dembinski  (Po- 
land), Jean  Th.  Floresco  (Rumania), 
Ruben  Rivera  (San  Salvador),  Baron  Ad- 
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elsward  (Sweden),  de  Meuron   (Switzer- 
land), J.  Brabec  (Czechoslovakia). 

Secretary  General:  Christian  L.  Lange, 
Ph.  D. 

The  Final  Resolutions 

I 
The  Fight  Against  Drugs  of  Addiction 
A 
The  XXIVth  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference calls  the  very  special  attention  of 
the  groups  of  the  Union  to  the  serious  dan- 
gers attendant  upon  the  abuse  of  opium 
and  other  drugs  of  addiction  for  the  health 
and  morality  of  the  peoples,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  younger  generation. 

The  Conference  declares  unanimously 
that  the  attainment  of  the  ends  aimed  at 
in  the  fight  against  this  abuse  will  only  be 
reached  by  the  following  measures : 

(a)  Limitation  of  the  culture  of  the 
poppy  and  of  coca  leaves  and  of  the  pro- 
duction of  all  narcotics  to  the  recognized 
amount  needed  for  medical  and  scientific 
purposes,  this  measure  to  include  the  total 
suppression  of  the  use  of  opium  for  smok- 
ing. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of 
control  by  national  or  international  means 
for  the  observance  of  the  rules  fixed  to  the 
above  effect. 

(c)  The  elimination  of  all  profits  by 
private  dealers  in  the  drug  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  the  drugs  required  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  as  mentioned  above. 

B 

The  XXIVth  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, taking  note  of  the  fact  that  under 
Article  6,  chapter  2,  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1912,  the  contracting  powers 
undertook  to  adopt  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  manufacture,  trade  in,  and 
use  of  prepared  opium  within  the  terri- 
tories subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  recom- 
mends for  the  consideration  of  the  groups 
of  the  Union  to  urge  the  governments  con- 
cerned to  set  a  definite  term,  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  years,  within  which  the  manufac- 
ture, trade  in,  and  use  of  prepared  opium 
within  their  respective  territories  and  pos- 
sessions be  finally  and  completely  sup- 
pressed. 

C 

Considering  that  the  two  conferences 
held  at  Geneva  from  November,  1924,  to 


February,  1925,  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  series  of  international  agreements  con- 
cerning the  gradual  limitation  of  the  abu- 
sive use  of  opium  and  of  other  dangerous 
drugs  and  making  for  the  establishment 
of  effective  control  and  supervision  of  the 
use  of  such  drugs,  and  seeing  that  opin- 
ions differ  as  to  the  value  of  those  agree- 
ments, the  Conference  recommends  that 
the  groups  who  regard  the  agreements  as 
an  important  step  towards  the  achievement 
of  the  ends  in  view  urge  their  respective 
parliaments  and  governments  to  see  that 
the  Geneva  agreements  are  ratified  by  their 
country  without  delay,  and  asks  the  groups 
who  are  unable  to  share  this  opinion  to 
make  every  effort  to  induce  their  States  to 
endeavor  to  revise  those  agreements  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  enumerated  in  Resolu- 
tion I. 

In  the  meantime  those  groups  are  asked 
to  make  every  effort  to  induce  their  States 
to  exercise  a  strict  control  on  the  manu- 
facture and  export  of  narcotics,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
supervise  the  traffic. 


D 


The  Conference  recommends  that  the 
groups  shall  examine  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining the  adoption  by  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
heroin. 

E 

Whereas  the  great  dangers  above  men- 
tioned created  by  the  abuse  of  drugs  of 
addiction  may  compromise  the  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  social  and  economic  field  which 
is  recognized  as  necessary,  after  the  World 
War,  in  next  to  all  countries,  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau  is  requested  to 
transmit  these  resolutions  to  all  the  groups 
of  the  Union  and  to  all  the  governments 
and  parliaments  of  the  world. 

II 
A 

A  System  of  Customs  Agreement  Between  the 
Countries  of  Europe 

The  XXIVth  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference  realizes   that   the  predominating 
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factor  in  the  economic  field  in  our  times 
is  the  economic  interdependence  of  all  na- 
tions on  what  has  become  a  world  market. 
It  believes,  in  common  with  the  Economic 
Conference  held  at  Geneva  in  1927,  that 
the  "effort  to  attain  self-sufficiency  cannot 
hope  to  succeed  unless  it  is  justified  by  the 
size,  natural  resources,  economic  advan- 
tages, and  geographical  situation  of  a 
country." 

The  Conference  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
XXIIIrd  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
which  met  at  Washington  and  Ottawa  in 
1925,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  "that 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
good  relations  between  European  States, 
and  thus  contribute  to  guarantee  the  peace 
of  the  world,  if  the  economic  barriers  at 
present  dividing  these  States  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  abolished,  and  that  such  meas- 
ures probably,  in  any  case  in  the  long  run, 
would  contribute  to  create  a  steady  and 
more  extensive  market  for  the  products  of 
European  agriculture  and  industry,  and 
therefore  also  to  decrease  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  danger  of  unemployment 
in  Europe." 

The  Conference  desires  to  record  its 
profound  satisfaction  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Economic  Conference  held 
in  Geneva  in  May,  1927,  and  pays  tribute 
to  the  noteworthy  work  achieved  by  that 
conference.  It  seconds  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  formulated  by  the 
Economic  Conference  with  regard  to  tariff 
and  commercial  problems. 

It  lays  particular  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  giving  immediate  effect  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Economic  Confer- 
ence, that  "the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  should  entrust  the  Economic  Or- 
ganization to  undertake,  in  connection 
with  the  inquiry  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding recommendations,  all  the  necessary 
discussions,  consultations,  and  inquiries  to 
enable  it  to  propose  the  measures  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  either  identical  tariff 
systems  in  the  various  European  countries, 
or  at  least  a  common  basis  for  commercial 
treaties,  as  well  as  the  establishment  for  all 
countries  of  clearly  defined  and  uniform 
principles  as  to  the  interpretation  and 
scope  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in 
regard  to  customs  duties  and  other 
charges." 

The  Conference  sees  in  the  unanimity 


with  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Geneva 
Economic  Conference  with  regard  to  Eu- 
ropean commercial  policy  were  adopted  a 
striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  economic  solidarity  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  believes  that 
unanimity  to  be  of  happy  augury  for  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  system  of  superprotection  now  in 
force  in  Europe. 

It  further  places  on  record  that  most  of 
the  States  of  Europe  have  now  achieved 
stabilization  of  their  currencies,  while  in 
the  remaining  States  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  such  stabilization. 

B 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  above,  the 
XXIVth  Interparliamentary  Conference 
issues  an  urgent  invitation  to  all  the  na- 
tional groups  of  the  Union  to  direct  every 
effort  toward  a  systematic  pursuance  of  the 
work  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  customs  agreements  between  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  It  lays  special  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  following  measures : 

(a)  The  abolition,  at  the  first  possible 
moment,  of  absolute  prohibitions  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  except  in  cases  where 
such  prohibition  is  dictated  by  bona  fide 
considerations  of  a  sanitary  nature  or  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  order  within 
a  State  (e.  g.,  alcoholic  drinks,  opium, 
etc.).  Attention  is  called  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  this  subject,  which 
wiU  meet  in  November,  1927,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(h)  The  abolition  of  bounties  on  ex- 
ports in  order  to  discourage  the  system  of 
dumping. 

(c)  The  simplification  of  customs  for- 
malities on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  November  3,  1923. 

(d)  The  unification  of  the  nomenclature 
of  customs  tariffs,  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  most  important  goods. 

(e)  The  ratification  of  the  Barcelona 
and  Geneva  conventions  on  transit. 

(/)  The  conclusion  of  long-term  inter- 
national commercial  treaties  in  order  to 
insure  the  stability  of  customs  relations, 
the  extension  of  international  trade,  and  a 
steady  market  for  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

(g)  The  general  adoption,  on  imcondi- 
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tional  terms,  of  the  most-favored-nation 
clause. 

(h)  The  solution,  by  arbitration  or  by 
a  chamber  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  of  contestations  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  con- 
tractual customs  stipulations. 

C 

The  XXIVth  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference regrets  to  note  a  general  tendency 
among  the  States  to  raise  their  customs 
tariffs.  It  recommends  that  the  national 
groups  shall  endeavor  to  arrest  and  to  re- 
verse that  tendency. 

D 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  regional  customs  agreements 
between  countries  having  special  interests 
in  common  is  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  lowering  the  barriers  in  the 
way  of  international  trade,  on  condition 
that  such  agreements  be  not  directed 
against  a  third  party. 

E 

The  Conference,  moreover,  invites  the 
League  of  Nations  energetically  to  pursue 
the  work  so  well  begun  in  the  economic 
field  and  to  take  steps  to  induce  its  mem- 
bers to  contribute  to  the  realization  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Economic  Conference  for 
the  amelioration  of  economic  conditions  in 
Europe  and  in  the  world  in  general. 

F 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  seeing 
that  vast  customs  unions,  such  as  the 
European  Customs  Union,  are  highly  de- 
sirable, as  much  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economic  prosperity  as  from  that  of  the 
progress  of  concord  and  peace;  seeing, 
however,  that  the  immediate  suppression 
of  all  customs'  duties  would,  in  the  world's 
present  condition,  provoke  a  very  serious 
crisis,  and  cannot  be  recommended,  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  methods  of  abolish- 
ing, or  at  least  progressively  and  gradually 
reducing,  customs  duties  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  study  in  all  countries,  the  annual 
diminution  of  these  duties  being  unim- 
portant enough  not  to  bring  about  a  crisis 
and  enabling,  on  the  contrary,  the  various 
national  industries  to  adapt  themselves, 


without  bad  results,  to  the  regime  of  vast 
customs  unions. 

G 

These  resolutions  shall  be  transmitted 
forthwith  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
to  the  governments. 

Ill 

Abolition  of  Passport  Visas 

The  Conference  reiterates  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Stockholm  Conference 
in  1921  and  the  Berne-Geneva  Conference 
in  1924  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  pass- 
port visas,  without  prejudice  to  any  meas- 
ures which  may  be  considered  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  State. 

IV 

Reduction  of  Armaments 

Eesolution 

The  XXIVth  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, recalling  the  fact  that  the  States 
signatories  of  the  peace  treaties  of  1919-20 
and  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na^ 
tions  unanimously  recognized  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  requires  ''the  reduc- 
tion of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and 
the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  in- 
ternational obligations;"  seeing  that  by 
virtue  of  the  aforementioned  peace  treaties 
the  armaments  of  certain  States  have  been 
reduced  and  limited  "in  order  to  render 
possible  the  initiation  of  a  general  limita- 
tion of  the  armaments  of  all  nations;" 
seeing  that  this  preparation  for  a  conven- 
tion of  general  limitation  has,  thanks  to 
the  sustained  efforts  of  the  Preparatory 
Disarmament  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  resulted,  in  spite  of  numerous 
reservations,  in  unanimously  accepted 
drafts  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments for  land  and  air,  but  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  various  points 
of  view  expressed  in  the  matter  of  naval 
armaments;  seeing  that  these  failures 
have  caused  great  disappointment  to  those 
who,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
present  economic  disorder,  count  on  see- 
ing their  hopes  realized  by  means  of  the 
reduction  of  the  burden  of  military  or- 
ganization, expresses  the  wish  that  the 
governments,  basing  themselves  on  the 
lofty  principles  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
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League  of  Nations,  employ  with  energy 
every  means  in  their  power  to  favor  an 
appeal  to  arbitration  in  case  of  contest 
between  States,  to  insure  security  for  each 
State,  facilitate  the  general  reduction  of 
armaments,  and  hasten  the  common  work 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  thi^ 
threefold  result. 

The  Conference  asks  the  group  of  the 
Union  to  work  for  this  end  within  their 
respective  parliaments  and  with  their 
governments,  with  all  the  energy  which 
the  situation  demands,  and  invites  them 
to  organize  active  popular  propaganda  in 
order  that  public  opinion  may  express  it- 
self imperiously  in  favor  of  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  reign  of  justice  be- 
tween the  nations. 

Technical    Plan    for    a   General    Reduction 
of  Armaments 

Preamble 

The  XXI Vth  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, recalling  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  of  Washington 
and  Ottawa  proclaimed  "the  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  nations  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity,^' believing  that,  in  addition  to  the 
security  guaranteed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  which  the  Union  wishes  to  see 
more  well  defined  and  more  efficacious, 
one  of  the  means,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, of  reaching  that  end  would  be  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments;  con- 
sidering, moreover,  that  the  peace  treaties 
of  1919-1920  fix  limits  for  the  armaments 
of  certain  States  "in  order  to  render  pos- 
sible the  initiation  of  a  general  limitation 
of  armaments  of  all  nations,"  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  committee  constituted 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  in  pursuance  of 
Article  8  of  the  Covenant,  with  the  mis- 
sion of  preparing  a  general  disarmament 
conference,  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
elaboration  of  a  draft  convention  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments,  is  happy  to  see 
the  United  States  of  America  co-operat- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  said  preparatory 
committee,  and  expresses  the  wish  that 
other  States  not  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  may  also  Join  in  the  work  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference. 

It  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the 
technical  studies  and  the  discussions  of 
the  preparatory  committee  have,  in  spite 


of  all  the  imperfections  which  characterize 
them,  served  to  clear  the  ground  to  a 
certain  extent  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  elaboration  of  a  draft  convention. 

It  recommends  to  the  attention  of  the 
governments  and  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence the  general  technical  plan  for  a  limi- 
tation and  reduction  of  armaments  accom- 
panying the  present  resolution,  it  being 
understood  that  paragraphs  A,  B,  and  C 
of  Chapter  II  (Special  Rules)  in  particu- 
lar are  meant  to  serve  as  examples.  It  in- 
vites the  national  groups  of  the  Union  to 
transmit  the  said  plan  to  their  respective 
governments  and  parliaments  and  re- 
quests the  Interparliamentary  Bureau  to 
communicate  it  to  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee. 

Technical  Plan 

I — General  Principles 

A.  Agreements  as  to  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  of  the  several 
States  must  take  the  following  principles 
into  account,  except  in  cases  of  an  entirely 
special  character: 

1.  In  fixing  the  limit  of  the  armaments 
of  each  State,  the  whole  of  the  elements 
of  a  military,  geographical,  demographi- 
cal,  economic,  financial,  moral,  and  politi- 
cal order  which  may  constitute  the  war 
potential  (potentiel  de  guerre)  of  the 
State  in  question  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, but  the  limitation  should  in  prin- 
ciple affect  only  land,  naval,  and  air  arma- 
ments, properly  speaking. 

2.  Further  regard  must  be  had,  when 
fixing  that  limit,  to  the  length  of  frontiers 
and  of  coast,  to  the  particularly  exposed 
situation  of  a  given  State,  and  to  the  spe- 
cial tasks  incumbent  on  States  which  are 
colonial  powers. 

3.  The  limit  of  armaments  of  each 
State  must  be  such  that  no  State  retain  a 
force  or  war  potential  enabling  it  to  con- 
stitute a  hegemony  and  to  defy  the  de- 
cisions of  the  authorities  of  the  League  of 
Nations  taken  in  conformity  with  the 
Covenant  of  the  League. 

B.  No  State  is  authorized  to  increase 
its  present  armaments.  States  whose 
present  armaments  exceed  the  limits 
which  shall  be  agreed  upon  shall  proceed 
to  a  gradual  reduction  of  armaments  in 
conformity  with  the  following  principles : 
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1.  The  basis  for  the  gradual  reduction 
of  armaments  is  obtained  by  taking  the 
average  of  the  armaments  of  the  State  in 
question  during  the  three  (five)  financial 
years  preceding  the  year. 

2.  The  elements  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  calculating  the  average  for  each 
State  shall  be: 

(a)  Peace-time  effectives  and  effectives 
which  can  be  mobilized  within  a  given 
time  in  all  land,  sea,  and  air  forces, 

(&)  The  duration  of  active  military 
service. 

(c)  The  annual  contingent  of  recruits. 

(d)  The  total  tonnage  of  war  vessels. 
{e)  The  total  tonnage  of  the  air  force 

attached  to  the  army  and  the  navy. 

(f)  The  total  sum  expended  annually 
for  armaments  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in  the 
air. 

The  expenditure  referred  to  under  (/) 
shall  be  calculated  on  a  gold  basis.  In  ad- 
dition to  military  experience,  properly 
speaking,  provision  shall  be  made,  in  the 
total  expenditure  allowed,  for  all  credits 
allocated  to  the  following  purposes: 

Subsidies  for  the  development  of  na- 
tional industries  with  a  view  to  their 
mobilization  in  the  event  of  war. 

Subsidies  to  the  mercantile  marine  on 
condition  of  possible  transformation  of 
merchant  ships  into  warships. 

Subsidies  to  civil  aviation  with  a  view  to 
the  utilization  of  the  machines  in  the  event 
of  war. 

3.  The  total  military  expenditure  of 
whatsoever  nature  shall  be  reduced  in  a 
proportion  to  be  agreed  upon,  beginning 
as  from  the  financial  year  19 — .  This 
reduction  shall  be  repeated  every  —  years, 
always  taking  as  basis  the  average  of  the 
three  (five)  financial  years  originally  de- 
cided upon,  until  the  average  has  reached 
the  final  limits  to  be  agreed  upon. 

4.  Extraordinary  military  expenditure 
incurred  as  a  result  of  a  recommendation 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  not  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
the  expenditure  to  which  the  reduction 
applies. 

II — Special  Rules 

A — Land  Forces. 

1.  Peace-time  effectives  and  effectives 
which  can  be  mobilized  within  a  given 
time  must  not  be  increased  and  must  be 


gradually  reduced  in  conformity  with  the 
general  principles  enumerated  above. 

2.  A  certain  proportion,  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, must  be  fixed  between  the  number 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
and  of  men  under  arms  or  who  can  be 
mobilized  within  a  given  time. 

3.  The  number  of  rifles,  machine  guns, 
and  cannon  of  various  calibers  must  be 
limited  to  a  certain  proportion  correspond- 
ing to  the  peace-time  effectives  and  to 
the  contingent  of  recruits,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Peace 
Treaties  of  1919-1920  concerning  the 
limitation  of  armaments  of  certain  coun- 
tries. 

4.  The  maximum  caliber  of  cannon 
must  be  fixed. 

5.  Tanks  must  be  prohibited. 

6.  The  preparation  of  means  of  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  warfare  and  train- 
ing in  their  use  must  be  forbidden. 

7.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  police 
force  and  customs  officers  must  be  limited. 

8.  The  organization  of  associations  not 
recognized  by  the  official  military  authori- 
ties and  giving  military  instructions  to 
their  members  must  be  forbidden.  In  es- 
timating the  total  forces,  account  must  be 
taken  of  private  organizations  recognized 
by  the  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  forces 
organized  by  the  State  itself. 

B — Naval  Forces: 

1.  Within  the  limits  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  each  State,  the  tonnage  of  differ- 
ent categories  of  vessels  must  be  limited 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  con- 
cerning the  German  navy. 

2.  New  naval  construction  must  be 
prohibited  during  the  period  of  years  to 
be  agreed  upon,  and  engagements  taken 
as  to  the  delay  to  be  observed  in  the  re- 
placement of  vessels  of  different  categories. 

3.  The  maximum  tonnage  of  each  cate- 
gory of  vessels  to  be  constructed,  as  well 
as  the  caliber  and  number  of  cannon,  must 
be  limited. 

4.  Submarines  must  be  prohibited. 

5.  The  construction  of  new  naval  bases 
must  be  prohibited. 

6.  The  number  of  effectives  in  the  navy 
and  the  annual  contingents  for  naval  serv- 
ice must  be  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
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total  tonnage,  in  order  to  prevent  marines 
from  being  used  as  reinforcements  for  the 
land  army. 

C — Air  Forces: 

1.  Military  aircraft  should  be  employed 
exclusively  for  reconnoitring  purposes. 
The  limits  of  those  military  air  forces 
must  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  forces 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  each  country. 

2.  The  number  of  pilots  receiving  mili- 
tary instruction  must  be  fixed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  air  units. 

3.  The  number  of  machines,  as  well  as 
their  local  engine  power,  must  be  limited. 

D — Military  Expenditure : 

The  annual  expenditure  (a)  on  equip- 
ment and  ammunition  for  the  land  army 
in  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  territories  under  the  authority  of 
the  State;  (&)  on  naval  material,  ships, 
armament,  etc.;  (c)  on  material  for  the 
air  force,  must  not  be  increased  and  must 
be  gradually  reduced  in  a  proportion  to 
be  agreed  upon. 

E — Demilitarized  zones: 

1.  With  a  view  to  removing  the  danger 
of  frontier  incidents  and  to  creating  a 
greater  sense  of  security  within  the  States, 
demilitarized  zones  shall  be  created,  es- 
pecially on  exposed  frontiers. 

2.  These  zones  shall  be  placed,  if  need 
be,  under  international  supervision. 

Ill — Supervision 

1.  A  Permanent  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  of  the 
States  parties  to  the  Convention,  shall  be 
created,  with  the  mission  of  supervising 
the  execution  and  application  of  the  rules 
agreed  upon  and  their  adaptation  to 
changed  circumstances. 

2.  States  shall  be  under  obligation  to 
furnish  to  that  committee  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  elements  of  their 
land,  naval,  and  air  organization,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  information  concerning 
their  military  expenditure. 

3.  The  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions shall  publish  each  year  an  abstract 
of  the  military  expenditure  of  each  State, 
reckoned  in  gold  francs,  and  all  other  in- 
formation as  to  their  military  (land,  naval, 
and  air)  preparations. 


4.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  publication 
of  the  above  abstract,  the  States  shall  sup- 
ply a  statement  of  all  credits  affected  to 
military,  naval,  and  air  purposes,  on  the 
basis  of  a  common  uniform  model. 

5.  Each  State  shall  have  the  right  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
any  fact  which,  in  its  opinion,  constitutes 
an  infraction  of  the  agreements  concerning 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  The  com- 
mittee may  submit  the  case  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  The  Council  of  the  League  may  order 
an  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

7.  The  Council  shall  give  a  decision  as 
to  the  justness  of  the  complaint.  Contested 
decisions  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice. 

8.  In  order  that  the  application  of  the 
dispositions  prohibiting  the  preparation 
of  the  means  of  chemical  or  bacteriological 
warfare,  as  well  as  training  in  their  use, 
may  more  easily  be  supervised,  an  inter- 
national organization  of  the  industries  con- 
cerned shall  be  created  under  the  aegis  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

IV — Final  Provisions 

1.  The  Permanent  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee shall  propose  and  submit  to  the  con- 
tracting powers  any  modification  to  the 
Convention  which  it  considers  useful. 

2.  The  gradual  reduction  shaU  continue 
until  (a)  the  peace-time  effectives,  includ- 
ing officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
do  not  exceed  three  per  thousand  of  the 
population  of  the  State  concerned;  (&) 
the  effectives  which  can  be  mobilized 
within  a  given  time  do  not  exceed  twelve 
per  thousand  of  the  population;  (c)  the 
peace-time  effectives  of  native  troups  in 
territory  outside  that  of  the  mother  coun- 
try do  not  exceed  three  per  thousand  of  the 
population  of  those  territories,  and  the 
native  effectives  which  can  be  mobilized 
do  not  exceed  twelve  per  thousand  of  the 
population  of  those  territories;  (d)  the 
naval  forces  do  not  exceed  four  thousand 
tons  per  million  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country  and  700  tons  per  million  inhabi- 
tants of  other  parts  of  the  State  or  empire 
in  question. 

3.  These  figures  may,  however,  be  in- 
creased or  reduced  in  a  proportion  to  be 
fixed  by  the  convention,  taking  into  ac- 
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count  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  general 
principles  enumerated  under  A. 

4.  States  whose  armaments  are  already 
below  the  limits  specified  in  this  plan  need 
not  proceed  to  the  grand  reduction  re- 
ferred to  in  Chapters  I  (B)  and  II.  They 
will  be  subject,  together  with  the  other 
States,  to  the  supervision  provided  for  in 
Chapter  III. 

5.  States  which  consider  that  their  situ- 
ation allows  them  to  disarm  more  rapidly 
or  in  a  greater  measure  than  is  provided 
for  by  the  above  stipulations  are  at  full 
liberty  to  do  so. 


Methods   for   the   Codification   of   International 
Law 

A 

In  view  of  the  importance  and  urgency 
of  a  progressive  codification  of  interna- 
tional law,  considering  that  by  such  codi- 
fication the  flagrant  injustices  and  numer- 
ous uncertainties  which  characterize  inter- 
tiational  law  in  its  present  state  would  be 
eliminated,  and  that  a  stable  and  generally 
accepted  basis  would  then  be  created  for 
the  solution  of  international  disputes  in 
the  supreme  interest  of  peace,  in  view  of 
the  recommendation  made  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Committee 
of  Experts  for  the  Progressive  Codification 
of  International  Law,  to  the  effect  that  the 
codification  of  a  first  series  of  subject- 
matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
perts and  according  to  the  declarations  of 
a  considerable  number  of  governments, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  ready  for  such  a  codi- 
fication, should  be  taken  in  hand,  the 
XXIVth  Interparliamentary  Conference 
warmly  supports  the  recommendation,  and 
records  the  wish  that  a  first  conference  on 
public  international  law  be  summoned  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  all  States, 
whether  members  or  not  of  the  League,  be 
invited  to  participate  in  it,  with  a  view  to 
giving  practical  and  tangible  effect  to  the 
highly  important  work  of  the  committee 
of  experts. 

B 

In  view  of  the  very  satisfactory  progress 
made  in  the  work  pursued  up  till  now  by 
the  Committee  of  Experts  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Conference  recommends 
that  the  Committee  of  Experts,  function- 


ing as  a  permanent  committee,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  bodies  within  the  League, 
shall  be  invited  to  pursue  and  push  for- 
ward its  studies  with  a  view  to  preparing 
fresh  preliminary  draft  conventions  on 
other  chapters  of  public  international  law 
the  codification  of  which  appears  desirable 
and  feasible. 

It  insists  on  the  importance  of  a  thor- 
ough and  conscientious  preparation  of  the 
work  of  the  conferences  on  public  interna- 
tional law  and  recommends  in  particular 
that  the  present  and  future  work  of  the 
committee  also  embrace  the  question  of 
the  unification  of  certain  principles  of  in- 
ternational penal  law,  and  be  carefully 
studied  in  every  quarter  concerning  itself 
with  the  development  of  international  law, 
and  that  it  be,  if  necessary,  co-ordinated 
with  the  work  of  other  competent  institu- 
tions, and  especially  with  that  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 

C 

The  Conference  recalls  the  resolution 
voted  by  the  XXIIIrd  Conference,  held  at 
Washington  and  Ottawa  in  1925,  recom- 
mending the  drafting  of  a  general  syn- 
thetic plan  of  codification  of  public  inter- 
national law,  and  requests  the  Committee 
for  Juridical  Questions  of  the  Union  to 
submit  the  draft  of  such  a  plan  to  the  next 
Interparliamentary  Conference. 

The  draft  shall  regard  war  solely  as  a 
crime  against  international  law  (with  the 
exception,  however,  of  the  right  of  legiti- 
mate defense  which  justifies  a  resort  to 
arms),  and  must  consequently  include, 
in  addition  to  positive  laws,  rules  intended 
to  secure  the  law  of  peace  (friendly  ar- 
rangements, mediation,  conciliation,  ar- 
bitration, resort  to  international  jurisdic- 
tion), as  well  as  rules  relating  to  the  ulti- 
mate execution  of  decisions  reached. 


All  the  United  States  asks  of  Mexico 
is  that  capital  investments  in  that  coun- 
try, made  with  the  consent  of,  and  often 
at  the  invitation  of  that  Government,  and 
imder  concessions  for  which  liberal  sums 
were  paid  to  constituted  Mexican  authori- 
ties, be  made  safe,  and  be  treated  with  the 
respect  and  accorded  the  protection  that 
reputable  governments  everywhere  con- 
cede to  such  enterprises. — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 
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THE    FAILURE    OF    THE 
GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

THE  Geneva  Naval  Conference  came  to 
an  end  on  August  4,  after  over  six 
weeks  of  discussion.  Just  before  the  con- 
ference broke  up,  a  final  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Japanese  delegation  to  compose  the 
differences  between  the  American  and  the 
British  points  of  view,  but  this  attempt 
failed,  and  the  conference  met  in  a  final 
plenary  session  at  which  the  two  principal 
delegations  had  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  cases.  These  statements  are  con- 
tained in  the  speeches  delivered  by  Ambas- 
sador Gibson  and  Mr.  Bridgeman,  the  text 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Inter- 
national Documents  section  of  this  issue 
of  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

Japanese  and  American  Proposals 

The  Japanese  suggested  the  conclusion 
of  a  "naval  holiday"  agreement  until  1931. 
This  program  envisaged  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

1.  A  naval  holiday  as  to  the  building  of 
10,000-ton  cruisers  from  the  moment  the 
totals  for  these  big  cruisers  are  twelve  for 
Great  Britain,  twelve  for  the  United  States, 
and  eight  for  Japan. 

2.  Freedom  as  to  the  building  of  small 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  and 
some  provision  as  to  the  size  of  the  guns  on 
the  smaller  cruisers. 

This  program,  while  more  or  less  accept- 
able to  us,  was  rejected  by  the  British,  who 
also  rejected  the  proposal  made  by  our 
delegation  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  the  proviso  that  if  any  contracting 
Power  considers  that  the  tonnage  alloca- 
tion in  the  cruiser  class  has  been  utilized 
by  any  other  party  to  the  agreement  in  a 
manner  to  call  for  adjustment  of  the  total 
tonnage  allocation  of  that  class,  such  con- 
tracting party  may  convoke  a  new  confer- 
ence with  a  view  of  revising  the  treaty.  If 
no  agreement  is  reached,  the  treaty  shall 
end  within  one  year  on  the  request  of  any 
contracting  Power. 

Modified  British  Terms 

The  British,  on  their  side,  proposed  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  to  remain  in  force 
until  1936,  and  embodying  the  following 
provisions : 


1.  The  combined  total  tonnage  of  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines  below  the  age 
limit  for  replacement  is  not  to  exceed  for 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
590,000  tons  and  for  Japan  385,000  tons. 

2.  In  addition,  each  Power  may  retain  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  in  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, and  submarines. 

3.  The  age  limit  before  which  replacement 
cannot  take  place  is  as  folows:  10,000-ton 
cruisers,  18  years;  other  cruisers,  16  years; 
destroyers,  16  years ;  submarines,  13  years. 

4.  The  vessels  over  6,000  tons  to  be  retained 
in  their  respective  fleets  are:  Four  Hawkins 
class,  carrying  seven  5-inch  guns ;  the  York, 
carrying  8-inch  guns;  two  Emerald  class, 
carrying  6-inch  guns.  United  States:  Ten 
Omaha  class,  carrying  6-inch  guns.  Japan : 
Four  Faurutaka  class,  carrying  8-inch  guns. 

5.  All  other  cruisers  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (a)  10,000-ton  cruisers;  (&)  smaller 
cruisers  of  a  maximum  displacement  of  6,000 
tons  and  mounting  a  gun  not  exceeding  six 
inches  in  caliber. 

6.  10,000-ton  cruisers  to  be  limited  in  num- 
ber— for  the  British  Empire  and  United 
States,  12;  for  Japan,  8. 

7.  The  maximum  standard  displacement  of 
flotilla  leaders  to  be  1,850  tons  and  for  de- 
stroyers 1,500  tons.  Flotilla  leaders  and  de- 
stroyers not  to  carry  a  gun  above  five  inches. 

8.  Of  the  total  tonnage  in  the  destroyer 
class,  100  per  cent  may  be  used  for  vessels  of 
1,500  tons  and  over,  but  not  more  than  16  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  may  be  used  for 
the  flotilla  leader  class.  These  vessels  above 
1,500  tons  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  1,800 
tons. 

9.  Submarines  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (a)  1,800  tons  down  to  1,000  tons; 
(b)  maximum,  600  tons.  Submarines  not  to 
carry  a  gun  in  excess  of  five  inches. 

10.  The  maximum  tonnage  to  be  devoted  to 
submarines  of  either  class  of  whatever  age 
to  be  as  follows :  Class  A,  British  Empire  and 
United  States,  90,000  tons ;  Japan  60,000  tons. 
Of  each  total  tonnage  no  more  than  two- 
thirds  may  be  used  for  class  A  submarines. 

11.  Except  for  the  restriction  imposed  in 
paragraphs  6,  8,  and  10,  the  total  tonnage 
allocated  to  be  used  as  each  Power  thinks 
best. 

This  proposal  failed  of  acceptance  by 
our  delegation. 
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Joint  Declaration  of  the  Conference 

The  conference  closed  after  Ambassador 
Gibson,  as  chairman,  read  the  following 
joint  declaration: 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  plenipotentiary 
delegates  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  met  at  Geneva 
on  June  20  to  consider  the  limitation  of  auxili- 
ary naval  craft. 

Meetings  have  been  held  from  that  date 
until  August  4,  during  which  period  the  dele- 
gates and  their  advisers  have  considered  in 
detail  various  methods  of  effecting  this  object. 
On  many  important  questions  provisional 
agreements  have  been  reached,  certain  of 
which  are  embodied  in  the  annexed  report  of 
the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Conference. 
These  points  of  agreement  relate  particularly 
to  the  limitation  of  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines, and  it  was  only  when  the  conference 
took  up  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the 
cruiser  class  that  diflSculties  were  encoun- 
tered. These  difficulties  proved  to  be  of  a 
character  to  render  it  desirable  to  adjourn 
the  present  negotiations  until  the  respective 
governments  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  problem  and  to 
the  various  methods  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  its  solution. 

Tonnage  Limitation 

The  American  delegates  presented  the  view 
that  within  total  tonnage  limitation,  which 
they  initially  suggested  should  be  between 
250,000  and  300,000  tons  in  the  cruiser  class 
for  the  United  States  and  the  British  Em- 
pire and  between  150,000  and  180,000  tons  for 
Japan,  each  of  the  Powers  should  have  liberty 
to  build  the  number  and  the  type  of  vessels 
which  they  might  consider  best  suited  to  their 
respective  naval  needs,  with  freedom,  subject 
to  the  limitation  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  to 
arm  these  vessels  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  British  delegates,  while  putting  pro- 
posals tending  to  a  limitation  of  the  size  of 
vessels  of  all  classes,  have  opposed  the  prin- 
ciple of  limitation  by  total  tonnage  alone  on 
the  ground  that  the  largest  ship  and  the 
heaviest  gun  permissible  must  inevitably  be- 
come the  standard.  They  desired,  first,  a 
Btrict  limitation  of  the  number  of  10,000-ton 
8-inch-gun  cruisers;  and,  secondly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secondary  type  of  cruiser  of  a 


maximum  displacement  of  6,000  tons  carrying 
guns  of  a  maximum  caliber  of  six  inches. 
The  British  delegates  contended  that  the 
establishment  of  this  type  would  alone  enable 
the  British  Empire,  within  a  moderate  figure 
of  total  tonnage,  to  attain  the  numbers  which 
it  regards  as  indispensable  to  meet  its  special 
circumstances  and  its  special  needs. 

The  Japanese  delegates  presented  the  view 
that  no  total  tonnage  level  should  be  fixed 
which  would  affect  a  real  limitation  of 
auxiliary  naval  vessels.  As  for  the  question 
of  the  8-inch-gun  cruiser,  while  the  Japanese 
Government  could  not  agree  to  any  restric- 
tion as  a  matter  of  principle,  they  had  no 
difliculty  in  declaring  that,  provided  a  ton- 
nage level  of  315,000  tons  for  auxiliary  sur- 
face vessels  were  fixed  for  Japan,  they  would 
not  build  any  further  8-inch-gim  cruisers 
until  1936,  except  those  already  authorized  in 
existing  programs. 

Various  methods  were  considered  of  recon- 
ciling the  divergent  views  indicated  above, 
but,  while  material  progress  has  been  made 
and  the  points  of  divergence  reduced,  no 
mutually  acceptable  plan  has  been  found 
to  reconcile  the  claim  of  the  British  delegates 
for  numbers  of  vessels,  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  6-inch  guns,  with  the  desire  of 
the  American  delegates  for  the  lowest  pos- 
sible total  tonnage  limitation  with  freedom 
of  armaments  within  such  limitation,  subject 
to  the  restriction  as  to  armaments  already 
set  by  the  Washington  Treaty. 

The  Next  Meeting 

Faced  with  this  difficulty,  the  delegates 
have  deemed  it  wise  to  adjourn  the  present 
conference  with  this  frank  statement  of  their 
respective  views,  and  to  submit  the  problem 
for  the  further  consideration  of  their  govern- 
ments, in  the  hope  that  consultation  between 
them  may  lead  to  an  early  solution. 

Further,  the  delegates  agree  to  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  governments  the  de- 
sirability of  arranging  between  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Washington  Treaty  that  the 
conference  to  be  called  pursuant  to  Para- 
graph 2  of  article  21  of  that  treaty  should 
be  held  earlier  than  August,  1931,  the  date 
contemplated  under  the  terms  of  that  instru- 
ment, in  order  that  any  decisions  reached  by 
such  a  conference  may  come  into  force  before 
the  capital  ship  construction  program  com- 
mences, namely,  in  November  of  that  year. 
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In  making  these  recommendations  and  in 
submitting  this  statement  of  the  points  of 
agreement  as  well  as  of  the  points  on  which 
agreement  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  the 
delegates  desire  to  place  on  record  a  state- 
ment of  their  conviction  that  the  obstacles 
that  have  been  encountered  should  not  be 
accepted  as  terminating  the  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  further  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  they  trust  that  the 
measure  of  agreement  that  has  been  reached, 
as  well  as  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
clarifying  their  respective  positions,  wUl 
make  it  possible,  after  consultation  between 
the  governments,  to  find  a  basis  for  reconcil- 
ing divergent  views  and  leading  to  the  early 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  auxiliary  naval  vessels  which  will  permit 
of  substantial  economy  and,  while  safeguard- 
ing national  security,  promote  the  feeling 
of  mutual  confidence  and  good  understanding. 


RESIGNATION    OF    LORD 
ROBERT   CECIL 

THE  resignation  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
from  Mr.  Baldwin's  Cabinet  was  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  long  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which 
Lord  Cecil  indicated  the  points  of  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  government  and  the 
reasons  for  his  leaving  oflSce.  The  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  reply  to  this  letter,  made 
some  interesting  declarations.  Together, 
the  two  letters  shed  considerable  light  on 
Great  Britain's  present-day  foreign  policy. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil's  Letter 
Lord  Cecil  wrote  as  follows : 

25th  August,  1927. 
Prime  Minister; 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  I  ought  to  resign  my 
office. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  assure  you  that 
this  conclusion  is  not  due  to  any  personal 
difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  I  owe 
you  and  all  my  colleagues  much  gratitude  for 
your  kindness  and  consideration.  Least  of  all 
have  I  any  grievance  against  Bridgeman.  He 
will,  I  hope,  have  already  told  you  that 
throughout  our  time  at  Geneva  we  worked 
together  in  the  closest  agreement  Apart  from 
one  or  two  questions  of  procedure,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  had  any  difference  of  opinion. 


Certainly  we  had  none  with  respect  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  at  the  conference.  It  Is 
true  that  in  technical  matters  I  had  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  advice  given  to  us  by  the  naval 
experts.  Here  again  we  were  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  as  our  chief  adviser  so 
able  and  wide-minded  an  officer  as  Admiral 
Field. 

The  difficulty  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  much 
more  serious,  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self that  on  the  broad  policy  of  disarmament 
the  majority  of  the  cabinet  and  I  are  not 
really  agreed. 

I  believe  that  a  general  reduction  and 
limitation  of  armaments  is  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  on  that  peace  depends 
not  only  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  even  that  of  European  civilization  itself. 
It  follows  that  I  regard  the  limitation  of 
armaments  as  by  far  the  most  important 
public  question  of  the  day.  Further,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  considerable  limitation  of 
armaments  can  be  obtained  except  by  inter- 
national agreement.  On  the  attainment  of 
such  an  agreement,  therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  chief  energies  of  the  government 
ought  to  be  concentrated.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  should  be  bought  at  any  price.  But  I  do 
say  that  it  is  of  greater  value  than  any  other 
political  object. 

Much  that  happened  during  the  session  last 
spring  of  the  Preparatory  C!ommission  for  the 
Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Armaments  was 
to  me  of  a  disquieting  nature.  Over  and  over 
again  I  was  compelled  by  my  instructions  to 
maintain  propositions  in  the  Commission 
which  were  difficult  to  reconcile  with  anj 
serious  desire  for  the  success  of  its  labors. 
For  the  most  part  these  instructions  turned 
on  smaller  points,  but  the  cumulative  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  Commission  was  very  un- 
fortunate, and  was  largely  the  cause  of  Its 
comparative  ill-success. 

Nevertheless,  when  you  were  good  enongb 
to  ask  me  to  be  one  of  the  British  repre- 
sentatives at  the  recent  conference  I  gladly 
accepted.  I  thought  that  there  was  little 
doubt  of  agreement  being  reached,  and  I 
believed  that  an  agreement  between  the  three 
great  naval  powers  to  a  reduction  of  their 
armaments  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
facilitating  the  efforts  of  the  preparatory 
commission  for  general  limitation.  Its  failure 
would,  of  course,  be  a  corresponding  disaster. 
But  I  did  not  contemplate  failure.  Unfor- 
tunately, failure  followed,  and  the  causes  of 
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that  failure  may  have  to  be  probed  when 
Parliament  meets.  It  is  enough  now  to  say- 
that  I  found  myself  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  instructions  I  received,  and  believe  that 
an  agreement  might  have  been  reached  on 
terms  which  would  have  sacrificed  no  es- 
sential British  interest. 

What,  then,  of  the  future?  I  look  back  on 
the  refusal  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Assistance,  the  unconditional  rejection  of  the 
Protocol,  the  ministerial  declaration  against 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  partial  failure  of 
the  preparatory  commission,  and  now  the 
breakdown  of  the  Three-Power  Conference. 
An  advance  in  the  direction  first  of  security, 
then  of  arbitration,  lastly  of  disarmament 
itself,  has  been  tried,  and  in  each  case  has 
made  little  or  no  progress.  In  each  case  the 
policy  I  advocated  has  been  more  or  less 
completely  overruled.  As  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  so  will  it  be  in  the  future.  The  same 
causes  will  produce  similar  effects;  for  the 
truth  is,  however  unwilling  I  am  to  recognize 
it,  that  in  these  matters  my  colleagues  do  not 
agree  with  me. 

I  can  see  no  way,  then,  in  which  I  can  be  of 
further  service  in  the  cabinet  to  this  cause 
which  I  regard  as  supremely  important.  But 
outside  there  is  much  to  be  done.  The  hope 
of  the  future  lies  in  an  aroused  and  instructed 
public  opinion.  That  is  an  object  which  may 
employ  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  energies 
which  remain  to  me. 

Cecil. 

Prime  Minister  Baldwin's   Reply 

To  this  the  Prime  Minister  repKed : 

10  Downing  Street,  S.  W.  1, 

29ffe  August,  1927. 

Mt  Deab  Lord  Cecil:  I  deeply  regret  that 
you  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  you 
ought  to  resign  your  office.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
source  of  satisfaction  that  your  resignation 
is  not  due  to  any  personal  difliculty  and  I  am 
glad  to  add  my  witness  to  the  good  personal 
relations  which  have  always  existed  be- 
tween us. 

I  am  concerned  at  your  statement  "that 
on  the  broad  policy  of  disarmament  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cabinet  and  I  are  not  really 
agreed."  When,  however,  I  examine  the 
statement  of  your  views  on  this  question  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that,  having  decided 
upon  resignation,  you  exaggerate  any  differ- 
ences that  have  arisen,  whether  recently  or  in 


the  earlier  days  of  the  government.  Shortly 
after  we  came  into  office  our  own  views  on 
the  broad  question  were  stated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Geneva  in 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col in  terms  previously  discussed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  whole  cabinet.  From  it  I  take 
the  following  extract : 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
sympathy  felt  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire with  any  effort  to  improve  the  inter- 
national machinery  for  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Arbitration,  disarmament,  and 
security  are  the  main  themes  of  the  Protocol, 
and  on  all  these  great  subjects  the  British 
Empire  has  shown,  by  deeds  as  well  as  words, 
that  it  is  in  the  fullest  accord  with  the  ideals 
which  have  animated  the  fifth  assembly  of 
the  League.  Successive  administrations  in 
Great  Britain,  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
self-governing  dominions  have  not  only  fa- 
vored arbitration  in  theory,  they  have  largely 
availed  themselves  of  it  in  practice.  They 
have  not  contented  themselves  with  preaching 
disarmament ;  they  have  disarmed  to  the 
limits  of  national  safety.  They  have  taken 
their  full  share  in  creating  and  supporting 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  while  the  immense  sacri- 
fices they  have  been  content  to  make  in  the 
cause  of  general  security  are  matters  of 
recent  history. 

In  essence,  and  apart  from  emphasis,  this 
policy  does  not  appear  to  differ  materially 
from  your  own  views,  even  as  now  stated  by 
you.  We  have  pursued  it  ever  since  the  re- 
sults on  the  peace  of  the  world  and  on  dis- 
armament which,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
have  not  been  inconsiderable. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  on  the  broad  policy  of 
peace  and  disarmament  that  our  differences, 
so  far  as  there  are  differences,  arise,  so  much 
as  on  the  means  by  which  that  policy  can  be 
most  effectively  forwarded.  Even  here  there 
was  at  least  a  large  measure  of  agreement. 

As  regards  the  work  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  of  the  League,  you  presided  over 
the  subcommittee  which  prepared  the  British 
case  and  practically  drafted  your  own  in- 
structions, and  in  your  absence  your  place  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  was  taken  by 
a  colleague  whom  you  certainly  will  not 
accuse  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause. 

As  regards  the  recent  conference  of  the 
three  Powers,  I  will  enter  into  no  details  at 
this  stage,  since  you  refrain  from  doing  so, 
though  here  again  I  think  you  exaggerate 
whatever  difference  existed  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  yourself.    But  this  much  I  must 
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say:  I  can  take  no  blame  for  its  failure 
either  to  myself  or  to  my  colleagues,  who, 
after  my  departure  and  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  telegram  from  the  delegation  at 
Geneva  informed  them  that  the  conference 
was  at  an  end,  were  still  working  for  such  a 
compromise  as  might  yet  attain  the  twin 
objects  of  limitation  or  armaments  and  na- 
tional security  which  the  conference  was 
summoned  to  achieve. 

As  to  the  future,  I  refuse  to  share  your 
pessimism.    It  is  true  that  no  great  progress 
has  as  yet  been  made  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
world  conferences  to  which  you  refer.     The 
Geneva  Protocol  did  not  commend  itself  to  us 
any  more  than  did  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  As- 
sistance to  our  predecessors.    But,  as  I  have 
already   noted,   progress   has  been   made   by 
other,  if  less  ambitious,  methods.    The  Wash- 
ington Conference,  the  Locarno  Treaty,  and 
the  settlement  with  Turkey  have  all  led  to 
some  measure  of  disarmament  and  indicate 
that  progress  can  be  made  on  the  lines  we  are 
pursuing.     Year  by  year  our  own  aggregate 
expenditure   on   armaments   has   fallen,   and 
year  by  year  in  the  world  at  large  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question  is  becoming  more  deeply 
felt    alike   by   governments   and   peoples.      I 
am  not  without  hope  that  even  the  Three 
Power  Conference,  notwithstanding  its  appa- 
rent failure,  may  yet  result  not  only  in  a 
possible  early  reduction  in  naval  armaments, 
but  in  the  long  run  in  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other's  problems  and  diflSculties  by 
the  nations  concerned.     I   do  not  underrate 
the  difficulties.    They  are,  as  we  have  always 
known,  many  and  great,  but  that  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  reason  for  throwing  up  the 
sponge.    It  is  the  task  of  statesmen  to  learn 
from  failure  no  less  than  from  success,  and 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  an  age-long 
problem  that  has  hitherto  baffled  all  efforts 
to   find   a   permanent   solution.     I   can   only 
regret  that  you  are  no  longer  willing  to  con- 
tinue as  our  principal  representative  in  the 
international  discussions  on  disarmament,  and 
that  I  must  now  seek  elsewhere  for  the  help 
for  which  I  have  hitherto  turned  to  you. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Stanley  Baldwin. 

Held   Many   Offices 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  63  years  old.  In 
the  course  of  his  long  parliamentary  ca- 
reer, he  has  held  many  offices.  He  was 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  For- 


eign Affairs  in  1915-16,  and  became  As- 
sistant Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Coalition 
Government  in  the  summer  of  1918,  hav- 
ing previously  been  Minister  of  Blockade. 
Within  a  few  months,  however,  he  resigned 
his  office,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government's  policy  of  disestablishing  the 
Welsh  Church.  Lord  Cecil  again  joined 
the  government  in  1923  as  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  when  the  Conservative  Party 
displaced  the  Labor  Government  in  1924 
he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster. 


FRANCO-GERMAN    COM- 
MERGIAL  AGREEMENT 

A  PROVISIONAL  commercial  agree- 
ment between  France  and  Germany 
was  initialed  on  August  17,  and  formally 
signed  a  few  days  later.  It  represents  the 
successful  conclusion  of  negotiations  which 
were  begun  in  October,  1924,  three  months 
before  the  end  of  the  privileged  period  en- 
joyed by  the  Allied  Powers  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  By  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  Germany  was  obligated  to  grant  the 
AUied  Powers  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  on  which  the  treaty  went  into  force, 
without  receiving  in  return  similar  treat- 
ment. It  was  on  January  10,  192'5,  that 
this  provision  lapsed  and  France  lost  the 
position  of  advantage  which  she  had  en- 
joyed until  then  in  the  German  markets. 
The  principal  object  of  the  long  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  countries  has  been 
to  find  a  method  by  which  France  would 
be  able  to  regain  her  favored  position  in 
Germany  and  to  determine  the  price  which 
she  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The 
new  commercial  treaty  is  the  result. 

The  treaty  went  into  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 6  and  is  to  remain  in  operation 
until  December  15,  1928,  unless  it  is  de- 
nounced by  one  party  or  the  other  before 
that  date.  It  is  provided,  moreover,  that 
if  no  denunciation  has  meanwhile  occurred 
the  two  countries  give  each  other  a  guaran- 
tee of  most-favored-nation  treatment  as 
from  that  date. 

Details  of  the  Agreement 

Besides  the  convention  itself,  embody- 
ing the  tariff  agreements,  with  annexed 
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lists  of  the  goods  and  duties  covered  by  it, 
there  are  other  documents,  including  dec- 
larations concerning  questions  not  strictly 
commercial  which  have  been  settled,  and  a 
number  of  letters  exchanged  between  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  with  reference  to  the  appli- 
cation or  the  interpretation  of  the 
agreement.  For  nearly  all  goods  exported 
by  either  country  to  the  other  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  or  its  equivalent 
is  guaranteed. 

Under  the  present  customs  law,  France 
cannot  give  absolute  de  jure  most-favored- 
nation  treatment.  France  grants  Germany 
the  benefit  of  its  present  minimum  tariff, 
or  of  a  new  minimum  tariff  agreed  upon 
with  the  German  delegation  for  certain 
classes  of  goods.  The  French  Minister  of 
Commerce  obtained  special  powers  from 
Parliament  under  the  act  of  July  13,  1927, 
to  modify  the  present  minimum  tariff  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  agreement  with 
Germany.  Germany,  on  her  side,  grants 
to  France  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  tariff 
which  she  has  conceded  to  other  Powers 
and  other  reductions  which  she  is  making 
in  response  to  French  demands.  So  long 
as  the  convention  is  in  force,  most  of  the 
French  tariffs,  as  granted,  can  only  be 
modified  in  conformity  with  the  index 
figure  for  wholesale  prices.  This  arrange- 
ment is  intended  to  insure  that  the  duties 
shall  have  a  constant  ad  valorem  value, 
even  if  prices  fluctuate,  owing  to  disturb- 
ances of  the  exchange.  The  German  duties 
agreed  upon  in  the  convention  are  fixed 
in  gold  marks. 

Industries  Benefited 

While  the  agreement  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  concentrates  more  particularly  on 
the  main  branches  of  production.  On  the 
French  side,  agriculture  is  stated  to  be  the 
principal  industry  benefited,  but  the  fol- 
lowing industries  obtain  tariff  advantages : 
Cotton,  wool,  silk,  dresses,  boots  and  shoes, 
metals,  engineering,  soap,  perfumes,  glass- 
ware, and  porcelain.  On  the  German  side, 
the  great  chemical,  machine,  and  electrical 
industries,  small  metal  wares,  cement, 
pottery  and  porcelain,  leather,  and  toys 


have  the  benefit  of  the  French  minimum 
tariff  and  of  the  most-favored-nation 
clause.  For  goods  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, France  submits  to  the  ordinary  Ger- 
man tariff,  while  German  goods  will  be 
subject  either  to  the  French  general  tariff 
or  to  duties  intermediary  between  the  gen- 
eral and  minimum  tariffs. 

Important  stipulations  are  made  on  both 
sides,  however,  for  the  restriction  of  the 
quantities  in  classes  of  exports  favored  by 
the  tariff  reductions.  German  goods  which 
have  the  benefit  of  the  French  minimum 
tariff  wiU  be  limited  to  fixed  annual 
quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany 
will  admit  only  a  fixed  annual  quantity  of 
360,000  metric  quintals  of  French  wines. 
It  is  stated  that  this  quantity  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  average  French  exports,  and 
that  champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines, 
as  well  as  wines  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sparkling  wines  or  for  distilla- 
tion, are  not  included  in  the  restriction. 
Moreover,  this  limitation  of  the  export  of 
wines  is  to  come  to  an  end  in  the  event  of 
the  two  countries  substituting  complete 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  the 
regime  instituted  by  the  convention  in  the 
first  instance. 

Revision   of   the   French   TarifE 

The  convention  recognizes  the  liberty 
of  the  French  Parliament  to  carry  out  the 
general  revision  of  the  French  tariff  which 
is  contemplated.  A  number  of  lists  of 
goods  and  duties  have  been  drawn  up,  and 
it  is  agreed  that  certain  duties  shall  come 
into  force  immediately.  The  special  new 
minimum  duties  wiU  come  into  force  three 
months  later,  unless  the  German  Govern- 
ment, after  the  establishment  of  its  new 
revised  tariff,  gives  three  months'  notice 
of  denunciation  of  the  present  convention. 

A  great  number  of  provisions  relating  to 
the  methods  of  collecting  duties,  the  origin 
of  goods,  internal  taxation,  and  other  mat- 
ters are  also  attached  to  the  convention,  as 
well  as  regulations  for  sea  and  river  navi- 
gation, the  status  of  persons  and  com- 
panies, and  the  regime  of  German  ships 
and  goods  in  French  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates. 
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TWO  PROPOSALS  FOR  CHINA 
SETTLEMENT 

AT  THE  July  Conference  of  the  In- 
jTjL  stitute  of  Pacific  Eelations  in  Hono- 
lulu two  outstanding  proposals  were  of- 
fered for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
traterritoriality in  China. 

A  British  member  of  the  conference 
proposed  the  following  interim  program, 
capable  of  immediate  execution : 

1.  The  Powers  recognize  the  sincerity 
of  the  Chinese  policy  of  judicial  reform 
and  take  note  of  the  substantial  progress 
made. 

2.  The  Powers,  while  conscious  of  the 
element  of  risk  involved  in  precipitate  ac- 
tion, none  the  less  recognize  that  action  is 
necessary. 

3.  The  Powers  take  immediate  steps  to 
rid  the  practice  of  extraterritoriality  of 
all  the  abuses  that  now  surround  it. 

4.  The  Powers  put  into  operation,  with- 
out delay,  in  their  consular  courts  one  or 
more  of  the  codes  of  Chinese  law  already 
promulgated. 

5.  The  Powers  continue  to  develop  this 
poHcy,  along  the  lines  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  British  Government  in  the 
note  handed  to  the  Peking  and  Hankow 
governments  on  January  27,  1927,  it  be- 
ing premised  that  these  measures  repre- 
sent only  the  first  steps  in  a  deliberate 
policy  designed  to  settle  as  many  outstand- 
ing issues  as  possible  during  the  period 
which  must  elapse  before  a  stable  gov- 
ernment is  established  with  which  a  new 
treaty  can  be  made. 

The  other  proposal  came  from  a  Chi- 
nese member  of  the  conference.  It  cov- 
ered the  following  program  for  adoption 
as  soon  as  a  stable  national  government 
is  established  in  China: 

1.  That  the  complete  relinquishment 
of  extraterritoriality  should  be  stipulated 
in  a  new  treaty  between  China  and  the 
Powers  concerned,  separately  or  collec- 
tively. 

2.  That  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween China  and  the  Powers  the  following 
transitional  system  for  the  trial  of  foreign- 
ers should  then  be  established : 

(a)  Foreigners  should  come  exclusively 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese  modern 


courts,  which  means  exemption  from  mag- 
istrates, police,  and  military  courts. 

(b)  Five  special  benches  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  existing  courts  at  Peking, 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  Canton,  and  Chung- 
kiang. 

(c)  These  modern  courts  and  special 
benches  should  be  courts  of  first  instance 
for  the  trial  of  foreigners. 

(d)  There  should  be  a  court  of  appeal 
at  Shanghai. 

(e)  There  should  also  be  a  special  bench 
for  the  consideration  of  such  cases  in  the 
supreme  court  at  Peking, 

(f)  Foreign  lawyers,  subject  to  regula- 
tions, should  be  admitted  to  practice  in 
these  courts. 

(g)  Interpreters  should  be  attached  to 
these  courts. 

(h)  Certain  foreign  legal  advisers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  the  above-mentioned  special 
benches  to  help  in  matters  of  foreign  juris- 
diction (their  function  should  be  entirely 
advisory). 

3.  That  the  Chinese  Government,  by 
unilateral  declaration,  should  adopt  the 
following  judicial  guarantees : 

(a)  That  no  foreigner  would  be  ar- 
rested without  a  proper  judicial  warrant, 
except  in  cases  of  flagrantis  delicti. 

(h)  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
should  be  applied. 

(c)  That  publicity  of  trials  and  hear- 
ings should  be  observed. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  RUSSIAN 
WRITERS 

TEE  Paris  Eussian  newspaper  Voz- 
rozhdeniye  publishes  the  following 
appeal  received  from  a  group  of  Eussian 
writers : 

We  appeal  to  you,  writers  of  the  world. 
How  is  it,  that  with  all  your  insight  into  the 
human  soul  and  the  spirit  of  epochs  and  na- 
tions you  take  no  heed  of  us  Russians,  whose 
free  speech  is  utterly  suppressed?  You  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  works  of  great  mas- 
ters, some  of  whom  were  of  our  race.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  you  say  nothing  when  the 
literature  of  a  great  country  is  being  stifled? 
Don't  you  know  about  the  Communist  censor- 
ship of  "Socialist"  Russia?  We  are  afraid 
you  don't.     But  why  did  not  MM.  Duhamel, 
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Durtin,  and  other  writers  who  visited  our 
country  tell  you  about  it.  Were  they  not 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  press? 

It  pains  us  to  think  that  the  clinking  of 
glasses  filled  with  government  champagne,  to 
which  foreign  writers  were  treated  in  Russia, 
deadened  the  clanking  of  the  chains  with 
which  our  literature  and  the  whole  Russian 
people  are  fettered. 

Listen,  and  we  will  tell  you.  Idealism, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Russian  litera- 
ture, is  considered  a  crime.  Our  classics  that 
have  an  idealistic  tendency  are  eliminated 
from  public  libraries.  This  fate  is  shared  by 
the  works  of  historians  and  philosophers  who 
are  opposed  to  materialism.  Special  instruct- 
ors make  raids  on  public  libraries  and  book- 
shops and  confiscate  pre-revolutionary  ju- 
venile literature  and  folklore.  Modern  writers 
suspected  of  idealism  have  no  chance  of  ever 
seeing  their  works  in  print.  They  are  treated 
as  enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  present 
social  order,  are  dismissed  from  every  post 
and  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  their 
living.  Every  manuscript  which  goes  to  the 
printer's  must  first  of  all  be  submitted  to  the 
censor  in  two  copies.  Proofs  ready  for  press 
must  again  be  returned  to  the  censor  for  a 
second  reading  and  verification.  There  were 
cases  when  because  of  a  single  sentence, 
word,  or  even  letter  (for  instance,  capital  "G" 
in  the  word  "God")  overlooked  by  the  censor 
in  the  first  instance  the  whole  edition  was 
ruthlessly  suppressed  at  the  second  reading. 

Nothing  can  be  published  without  the 
approval  of  the  censor,  not  even  works  on 
chemistry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics.  No 
subsequent  corrections  in  them  can  be  made 
by  the  author  except  with  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  censor.  Without  it  the  printer 
has  no  right  to  make  the  slightest  alteration 
in  the  text.  One  cannot  have  a  visiting  card 
printed  without  making  a  special  written  ap- 
plication with  State  stamps  affixed  and  wait- 
ing for  days  till  the  overworked  censor  finds 
the  slip  of  paper  with  one's  name  and  gives 
his  permission,  MM.  Duhamel  and  Durtin 
could  easily  have  seen  that  even  theater 
notices,  such  as  "Smoking  is  prohibited," 
"Emergency  exit,"  &c.,  bear  at  the  bottom 
the  sacramental  seal  of  the  censor. 

A  special  permit  is  required  to  start  a 
publishing  business.  No  one,  not  even  the 
firms  that  specialize  in  purely  scientific 
works,  are  given  more  than  two  years'  permit. 
Permits  are  not  easily  obtained  and  private 


publishing  firms  are  scarce.  Their  activities 
are  limited  to  a  program  approv.ed  by  the 
censor.  The  firms  are  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  censor  six  months  ahead  a  complete  list 
of  the  works  they  intend  to  publish,  accom- 
panied by  detailed  biographies  of  the  authors. 
Nothing  outside  these  lists,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  approved  by  the  censor,  may  be  published 
by  the  firm. 

Under  such  conditions  only  that  which  is 
certain  to  be  approved  by  the  Communist 
censor  is  accepted  for  publication,  and  only 
that  is  published  which  does  not  deviate  from 
the  universally  binding  Communist  doctrines. 
No  other  works,  however  talented  or  remark- 
able, can  be  published;  they  have  indeed  to 
be  concealed.  Their  discovery  during  a 
domiciliary  search  may  lead  to  the  banish- 
ment or  even  the  execution  of  their  author. 
Professor  Lazarevsky,  one  of  the  best  Russian 
authorities  on  jurisprudence,  was  shot  solely 
because  a  draft  scheme  of  a  Russian  Consti- 
tution was  found  in  his  flat. 

Do  you  know  all  this?  Do  you  realize 
the  horror  of  our  position?  If  you  do  know, 
why  are  you  silent?  We  have  all  heard  your 
loud  protest  against  the  execution  of  Sacco, 
Vanzetti,  and  other  writers.  But  the  death 
penalty  and  the  persecution  of  the  best  of 
the  Russian  people  who  do  not  even  try  to 
spread  their  ideas,  knowing  that  propaganda 
is  impossible,  seems  to  leave  you  cold.  In 
our  gloomy  prison  we  have  never  heard  your 
voice  raised  in  protest  or  indignation  or  any 
appeal  on  your  part  to  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  peoples.    Why? 

Writers,  you  who  are  the  ear,  eye,  and  con- 
science of  the  nations,  respond !  It  is  not  for 
you  to  say  that  "there  is  no  power  that  is  not 
from  God."  You  will  not  taunt  us  with  the 
cruel  words  that  a  people  has  the  govern- 
ment it  deserves.  You  know  that  in  the  case 
of  despotic  power  the  harmony  between  a 
nation  and  its  government  can  only  be 
achieved  in  the  course  of  ages,  but  that  dur- 
ing brief  epochs  in  the  life  of  a  people  the 
two  may  be  tragically  at  variance.  Think  of 
the  years  that  preceded  our  revolution.  Our 
public  organizations — the  Duma,  the  local 
self-government  bodies,  even  individual  mini- 
sters— implored,  appealed,  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  turn  from  the  path  leading  to 
perdition.  The  government  remained  deaf  and 
blind.  Recollect — whom  did  you  sympathize 
with  then?  With  the  little  band  of  Raspu- 
tin's followers  or  with  the  people?  Which  did 
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you  condemn,  and  to  whom  did  you  give 
your  moral  support.  On  wliose  side  are 
you  now? 

We  know  that  you  cannot  help  either  us 
or  our  people  except  by  giving  your  sympathy 
and  moral  support  to  those  who  work  for 
freedom  and  by  expressing  a  moral  condem- 
nation of  the  most  cruel  tyranny  that  has 
ever  existed.  We  do  not  expect  anything 
more,  but  all  the  more  passionately  do  we 
want  you  to  do  that  which  is  possible:  do 
your  utmost  to  unmask  before  the  whole 
world  the  artful  hypocrisy  of  the  terrible 
Communist  rule  in  Russia.  We  are  powerless 
to  do  so.  Our  sole  weapon — the  pen — is 
wrenched  from  our  hands;  the  air  by  which 
we  breathe — literature — has  been  taken  from 
us;  we  are  fettered. 

It  Is  not  only  for  us  in  Russia  that  your 
voice  must  be  raised.  Think  of  yourselves. 
With  diabolical  energy,  the  full  scope  of  which 
we  alone  are  able  to  realize,  your  own  na- 
tions are  being  pushed  on  to  the  same  path 
of  blood  and  horror  to  which  in  a  fatal 
moment  of  its  history  our  people,  worn  out 
by  war  and  the  policy  of  Tsarist  government, 
was  driven  ten  years  ago.    We  have  trodden 


this  path  to  the  Golgotha  of  the  nations  and 
warn  you  of  it. 

We  are  perishing.  The  coming  dawn  of 
liberation  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Many  of  tis 
are  no  longer  capable  of  passing  on  to  pos- 
terity the  terrible  experiences  we  have  lived 
through.  Learn  the  truth  about  us,  write  of 
it,  you  who  are  free,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations  may  be 
opened.  Do  this — and  it  will  be  easier  for  us 
to  die. 

We  are  sending  this  letter  as  from  a  sub- 
terranean dungeon.  At  great  risk  we  are 
writing  it ;  it  will  be  carried  across  the  border 
at  the  risk  of  life.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  ever  reach  the  free  press.  But  if  it 
does,  if  our  voice  from  beyond  the  grave  is 
heard  by  you,  we  bid  you  listen,  read,  think 
of  what  we  say. 

(Signed)    A  Geotjp  of  Russian  Wbttebs. 

Russia,  May,  1927. 

The  appeal  was  smuggled  out  of  Eussia, 
and  the  Polish  press  reports  that  the 
Soviet  political  police  is  hunting  diligently 
for  the  men  who  wrote  it  and  took  it 
across  the  frontier. 


May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony ; 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty ; 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused. 
And  in  diffusion  even  more  intense. 
So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

— George  Eliot. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  EUROPE 

By  THE  EDITOR 


WE  AREIVED  in  Paris  August  17. 
It  was  the  Twenty-fourth  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union; 
the  adrance  guard  of  the  American  Le- 
gion; "riots"  along  the  boulevards  and 
attempts  to  "demonstrate"  before  the 
American  Embassy,  in  front  of  which  each 
time  we  called  there  were  hundreds  of 
French  police  actively  watchful.  And  then 
there  are  the  heaucoup  Americans  and 
other  "foreigners"  seeking  a  bit  feverishly 
those  "thrills"  thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
Paris.  Elsewhere  the  "sets"  change,  but 
the  play  goes  on,  ever  interesting,  be- 
wildering, human, 

Europe,  which  exists  substantially  only 
in  a  geographical  sense,  is  a  tenuous, 
complex  picture  of  a  cubist  uncertainty, 
largely  the  creation  of  a  torpid  imagina- 
tion. And  yet  within  this  area  the  things 
w^hich  happen  from  day  to  day  challenge 
the  interest  and  force  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by. 

It  is  now  September,  and  we  are  at 
Geneva,  in  the  midst  of  the  Eighth  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations,  having 
attended  each  of  these  assemblies  through- 
out the  years  except  one.  This  Assembly  is 
only  a  week  old,  but  it  seems  to  be  getting 
up  son^e  steam.  Before  speaking  of  it, 
however,  let  us  note  a  few  other  things. 

Bolshevism  is  a  bogy  over  here  more 
than  with  us,  keeping  many  awake  o' 
nights.  The  English  break  with  the 
Soviets  is  fresh  in  our  minds.  The  "de- 
monstrations" in  Paris  bade  fair  to  be 
serious.  It  was  a  rainy  night;  and  yet  a 
number  of  heads  were  broken;  one  person 
was  killed ;  and  a  number  of  windows  were 
smashed,  all  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
squads   of    Paris   police    were    stationed 


generously  throughout  the  threatened 
area.  It  is  generally  believed  by  the 
French  that  all  this  business  is  fomented 
by  the  Bolshevists  from  their  headquar- 
ters in  Moscow.  The  Sacco-Vanzetti  case 
was  a  mere  pretext.  Here,  in  Geneva, 
they  say  the  "affair"  before  the  Americm 
Consulate  and  elsewhere  was  a  "stunt" 
by  the  equivalent  of  a  crowd  of  our  col- 
lege boys  out  for  a  high  time. 

And  yet  all  these  things  are  considered 
by  many  to  be  very  serious.  The  French 
Government  is  acting  vigorously,  expell- 
ing this  year  more  radical  agitators  and 
other  "undesirable"  foreigners  from  France 
than  ever  before,  some  8,500  in  all — 2,500 
over  the  yearly  average.  Because  of  sedi- 
tious articles,  nineteen  foreign-language 
newspapers  have  been  suppressed  during 
the  year  and  their  editors  punished  by  the 
French  authorities.  Fourteen  Communist 
leaders  have  been  sent  to  prison  and  thirty 
others  placed  under  arrest  in  various  prov- 
inces. For  participating  in  the  riots  in 
Paris  August  23,  thirty-six  were  sen- 
tenced and  eleven  more  held,  pending 
trial. 

Do  they  hate  us  over  here  ?  The  twenty 
thousand  American  soldier  boys,  theii; 
parade  in  Paris  only  a  few  days  away,  are 
causing  some  anxiety,  but  nothing  serious 
seems  likely.  The  preparations  in  France 
are  elaborate  and  the  police  seemingly 
quite  adequate.  Furthermore,  all  this 
radicalism  is  not  aimed  especially  against 
the  Americans.  The  demonstrators  dese- 
crated the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier 
that  rainy  night  in  Paris  and  in  other 
ways  showed  their  opposition  to  things 
as  they  are.  In  Geneva  they  damaged  the 
oflBces  of  the  League  of  Nations.    The  ill- 
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will  against  us  has  been  greatly  over- 
drawn. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French 
will  never  forget  the  kindly  gratitude  of 
other  days.  Between  us  and  France  there 
is  friendship.  That  is  a  permanent  pos- 
session of  both  sides.  European  "hatred" 
of  us  is  thin  and  quite  harmless. 

But  the  French  have  just  now  another 
reason  for  anger  against  Moscow.  Ra- 
kovsky,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  France,  has 
been  in  Moscow  participating  in  the  gen- 
eral talk  there  of  the  proposed  "war 
against  Eussia."  Among  other  things,  he 
signed  a  declaration  which  contains  this 
passage : 

"All  honest  proletarians  of  the  capital- 
ist States  must  actively  work  for  the  de- 
feat of  their  governments.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  foreign  soldiers  who  do  not  wish 
to  support  the  slave-drivers  of  their  coun- 
tries to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  Red 
army,  for  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  is  the  fatherland  of  all  the 
workers.  .  .  .  Whoever  is  hostile  to 
the  defense  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  the  world  proletariat." 

Naturally,  this  incident  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
where  it  is  recalled  that  there  have  been 
evidences  of  just  that  kind  of  propaganda 
of  late,  both  in  the  French  army  and  the 
navy.  The  French  feel  that  Rakovsky  has 
signed  an  appeal  to  open  treason  within 
France,  and  they  have  protested  accord- 
ingly. There  is  a  wide  belief  that  Soviet- 
ism  is  a  big,  dangerus  conspiracy  in  the 
interest  of  a  world  revolution.  In  the 
meantime  Rakovsky  is  taking  the  waters 
at  Royat.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Paul  Millykoff,  perhaps  Russia's  most 
distinguished  refugee,  is  "summering"  at 
this  same  delightful  French  resort. 

The  problems  of  finance  are  keenly  dis- 
cussed in  banking  circles  especially;  also 
among  the  economists.  Sir  George  Paish 
said  in  Paris  that  he  fears  the  utter 
breakdown  of  the  whole  system  of  credits 
unless  something  unusual  be  done  at  once. 


He  is  taking  steps  toward  a  conference  of 
bankers  and  economists  in  April  next,  in 
Prague,  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  the 
catastrophe.  The  meeting  is  being  called 
by  the  League  of  Nations  Unions  upon  Sir 
George^'s  initiative.  What  wiU  be  the  out- 
come is  still  uncertain. 

M.  Robert  Masson,  director  general  of  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  speaking  at  the  Ameri- 
can Club  in  Paris,  has  just  called  atten- 
tion to  the  possibility  that  the  outlet  for 
our  trade  may  diminish,  in  which  case  our 
development  will  naturally  be  less  rapid. 
A  fact  of  some  importance  seems  to  be 
that  a  large  share  of  our  sales  abroad  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  money  borrowed  from 
us.  If  our  loans  cease,  and  they  must 
soon  diminish,  we  may  expect  less  pros- 
perity, unless  Europe  is  permitted  to  pay 
in  the  old  economic  coin  of  goods  and 
services.  Here  the  whole  question  of 
tariffs  comes  again  to  the  fore,  and  we 
begin  to  get  lost  once  more  in  the  jargon 
of  the  economists. 

Sir  George's  picture  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  break-down  of  the  credit  system  is  not 
a  pleasant  one.  We  must  grant  that.  It 
is  comforting  to  recall,  however,  that  the 
dire  forecasts  of  certain  scientists  hereto- 
fore have  failed  to  materialize  because  of 
some  unforeseen  new  event.  That  has  a 
steadying  effect  on  one's  nerves  in  this 
instance. 

Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by  M. 
Masson,  a  loan  to  a  foreign  borrower 
means  a  new  purchasing  power  abroad. 
If  the  borrower  does  not  take  advantage 
of  that  power,  he  sells  the  proceeds  of  his 
loan  against  foreign  currency  and  thus 
transfers  them  to  some  other  person,  who 
in  turn  must  use  them  or  transfer  them 
again,  and  so  on.  Finally  the  proceeds 
are  bound  to  be  spent  in  the  country  of 
the  lender.  That,  too,  is  comforting.  An 
interesting  sidelight  on  it  all  is  the  news 
of  resentment  quoted  from  America  at  the 
new  French  tariff.     For    Americans    to 
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complain  of  tariff  legislation  in  France 
strikes  observers  over  here  as  a  bit  grim. 

The  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  bade  fair  to  be  of  less  interest 
than  most  of  its  predecessors.  No  one  had 
any  new  program  to  offer.  There  was  no 
new  big  State  to  be  admitted.  No  acute 
problem  loomed.  And  yet  they  are  work- 
ing up  quite  an  interest  in  an  aggressive 
peace  policy.  M.  Sokol,  of  Poland,  despite 
opposition  from  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
has  succeeded  in  introducing  his  resolu- 
tion providing  that  all  wars  of  aggression 
shall  be  regarded  as  international  crimes 
and  as  such  forbidden;  that  every  pacific 
means  shall  be  employed  in  regulating 
disputes  between  nations,  regardless  of 
their  nature;  and  that  member  States  of 
the  League  shaU  consider  it  an  obligation 
to  conform  to  these  principles.  The  Hol- 
land delegation  and  other  small  State  rep- 
resentatives are  strongly  behind  this  reso- 
lution. The  feeling  engendered  over  it 
has  aroused  the  keenest  interest,  and  the 
Assembly  really  has  something  to  talk 
about  after  all.  And  they  are  talking 
about  it.  The  uplifters,  of  whom  there 
are  many  in  Geneva,  are  having  teas  and 
dinners  about  it.  It  is  being  called  "a 
revolt  in  the  League  of  Nations,"  and  the 
like.  The  impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
minor  Powers  are  out  to  upset  the  greater, 
especially  Great  Britain.  The  big  nations 
are  charged  with  the  failure  to  bring 
about  the  reduction  of  armaments  or  to  set 
up  any  effective  guarantees  of  peace.  All 
the  projects  to  achieve  these  ends  have 
failed.  Even  Locarno  means  little  for  the 
nations  of  eastern  Europe.  The  smaller 
nations  are  worried  for  their  future 
"security." 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  difficulty  facing  the  League.  It  is 
not  that  international  hatreds  are  rampant 
here  in  Europe  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  They  are  that.  It  is  not  wholly 
because  of  the  will  to  maintain  the  status 


quo  when  the  present  boundaries  are  in  a 
number  of  instances  intolerable  scandals. 
Many  of  them  are  just  that.  The  trouble 
seems,  rather,  to  be  that  these  dear  people, 
bent  on  establisliing  their  security,  do  not 
know  where  their  security  lies.  All  their 
peace  programs  are  based  on  a  war  philos- 
ophy. In  wartime  their  security  depended 
on  an  overpowering  war  force,  of  course. 
They  continue  to  feel  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  time  of  peace,  which  is  not  true. 
The  thing  that  establishes  security  in  time 
of  war  produces  insecurity  in  time  of 
peace.  The  machinery  for  war  and  the 
machinery  for  peace  are  two  different 
kinds  of  mechanisms,  run  by  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  power.  One  is  military 
force,  which  is  the  machinery  of  war;  the 
other  is  the  will  to  justice,  which  means 
law  and  the  courts,  the  machinery  of  peace. 
When  they  talk  about  sanctions,  as  they 
always  do,  they  seem  to  forget  that  there 
is  no  way  of  coercing  recalcitrant  States 
by  force  of  arms  except  by  war,  the  very 
thing  they  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Furthermore,  they  seem  to  ignore  a 
simple  fact,  namely,  that  an  agreement  to 
go  to  war  in  defense  of  some  one  else  is 
no  stronger  than  an  agreement  to  keep 
the  peace;  probably  not  so  strong.  One 
wonders,  looking  on  it  aU,  how  long  it  will 
take  these  workers  for  peace — and  in  the 
main  they  are  quite  sincere — to  stop  and 
analyze  their  word  "security,"  and  to  bend 
their  efforts  to  achieve  it  in  some  such 
way  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  our 
States  in  America.  How  long  would  Mas- 
sachusetts keep  the  peace  with  Rhode  Is- 
land, threatened  by  an  alliance  backed  by 
a  navy  of  New  York?  It  does  not  alter 
the  principle  that  the  situation  in  Europe 
is  not  the  same.  The  ways  of  justice  are 
uniform  the  world  around — fair  and  im- 
mutable. The  most  pathetic  thing  at  the 
League  here    in    Geneva    is    this    wholly 
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irrational  search  after  security,  this  wist- 
ful dependence  for  it  upon  the  modes  that 
can  make  only  for  insecurity. 

A  distinguished  Austrian  told  us  yester- 
day that  in  his  judgment  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  Europe  from  another  general 
war  is  the  lack  of  funds.  The  unnatural 
boundaries,  the  rights  of  minorities,  the 
countless  grievances,  are  all  tinder  for  the 


burning.  To  forestall  the  conflagration, 
some  men  are  pursuing  a  course  leading 
to  the  mad  way  of  war.  Few  seem  to 
sense  the  enlightened  ways  of  justice,  all 
too  few  !  Which  shall  it  be,  war  or  peace  ? 
The  answer  depends  upon  how  soon  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  can  think  aright  on 
the  measure  of  their  security. 
Geneva,  September. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  ASIA 

By  IKBAL  ALI  SHAH 


(Editor's  Note. — The  following  article  ap- 
peared originally  in  The  New  Statesman.) 

HARDLY  a  day  passes  that  some  item 
of  news  regarding  a  disturbance  or 
a  revolt  in  the  East  does  not  meet  the  eye 
of  an  intelligent  reader,  even  in  his  hur- 
ried perusal  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Such 
news-gleaning  leaves  an  impression  on  the 
mind  that  something  has  gone  radically 
wrong  with  old  and  slumbrous  Asia; 
but  rarely  does  the  Western  reader  realize 
that  he,  or  at  least  the  culture  in  which 
he  has  grown,  is  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  present  conflict  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries. This  statement  may  seem  a  bold 
one,  and  I  should  fail  in  my  attempt  to 
justify  it  if  I  were  not  to  go  back  to  the 
genesis  of  the  phenomena  which  are 
operating  in  Asia  today. 

The  mentality  of  Orientals  and  Euro- 
peans differs  by  a  great  deal  more  than 
meets  the  eye.  Average  Easterners  and 
average  Westerners  who  come  into  acci- 
dental contact  find  themselves  poles  apart. 
Their  habits  of  life  are  not  the  same; 
they  appear  to  have  different  modes  of 
thought  and  a  different  outlook  on  the 
world.  E.  L.  Stevenson's  impressions  of 
the  Chinaman  on  the  American  emigrant 
train  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  '*For 
my  own  part,"  he  wrote  in  Across  the 
Plains : 

I  could  not  look  but  with  wonder  and  re- 
spect on  the  Chinese.  Their  forefathers 
watched  the  stars  before  mine  had  begun  to 
keep  pigs.  Gunpowder  and  printing,  which 
the  other  day  we  imitated,  and  a  school  of 
manners  which  we  never  had  the  delicacy  so 


much  as  to  desire  to  imitate,  were  theirs  in 
a  long-past  antiquity.  They  walk  the  earth 
with  us,  but  it  seems  they  must  be  of  differ- 
ent clay.  They  hear  the  clock  strike  the 
same  hour,  yet  surely  of  a  different  epoch. 
.  .  .  Heaven  knows  If  we  had  one  common 
thought  or  fancy  all  that  way,  or  whether  our 
eyes,  which  yet  were  formed  upon  the  same 
design,  beheld  the  same  world  out  of  the 
railway  windows. 

Thus  the  master  impressionist  proves 
my  statement;  for  indeed  it  is  true  that 
the  root  of  all  present-day  evils  in  Asia 
lies  in  the  difflculty  of  bridging  the  gulf 
that  exists  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  continue  to  exist  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Let  us  go  deeper  into  the  question  and 
review  the  facts.  The  economic  forces, 
born  of  science  in  all  its  phases,  made 
themselves  felt  in  Europe,  driving  the 
older  order  to  the  wall,  till  the  entire 
West  was  submerged  imder  the  rising  tide 
of  material  advancement;  and,  not  being 
content  with  its  western  triumph,  this 
"civilization"  advanced  eastward.  While 
all  this  evolution  was  taking  place  in 
Europe,  the  ideas  o'f  men  in  Asia  re- 
mained hardened  to  their  age-long  tradi- 
tions of  fatalism.  "What  is  written  is 
written"  continued  to  be  their  watchword. 
The  people  of  the  East  lived  in  philosophy 
and  were  happy.  It  is  pertinent,  how- 
ever, here  to  remark  that  in  this  self- 
sufficient  attitude  of  the  Eastern  nations 
of  that  period  the  general  economic  fac- 
tors of  the  world  played  a  considerable 
part.     An    Indian,   for   instance,    during 
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the  reign  of  Aurungzeb,  could  buy  ten 
pounds  of  butter  for  a  shilling,  whereas 
he  pays  something  like  ten  times  as  much 
for  the  same  quantity  now.  Today's  ex- 
pensive living  is  not  so  much  due  to 
British  rule  in  India  as  some  politicians 
would  have  us  believe,  but  rather  due  to 
the  fact  that  an  enormous  increase  has 
come  about  in  the  facilities  of  import  and 
export.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  western  impact  upon  Asia  has 
imparted  a  new  color  to  the  old-world  life 
of  the  East;  it  has  forced  the  recluse  out 
of  his  cloister  and  bewildered  him.  He 
is  amazed  at  the  sight  of  the  new  age,  so 
alien  to  his  imagination;  and,  having 
gazed  long  enough,  perhaps  somewhat  in- 
anely, he  also  jumps  into  the  whirlpool 
of  "Civilization"  with  no  thought  as  to 
where  that  civilization  will  lead  him. 
The  young  Indian  reads  Shakespeare  be- 
fore he  knows  anything  about  Tagore; 
commits  to  heart  William  Pitt's  speeches 
before  he  appreciates  the  significance  of 
representative  government;  he  knows 
more  about  the  Reformation  than  of  the 
ancient  laws,  of  the  Quran  of  the  Vedas. 
And  in  all  this  mimicry  his  father  en- 
courages him,  because  he  has  saved  all 
his  life  to  put  his  boy  to  school  with  a 
view  to  his  securing  a  university  degree 
and  so  becoming  qualified  to  apply  for  an 
appointment  in  a  government  office;  for 
then,  when  the  father  is  old,  the  son  may 
be  able  to  support  him.  It  is  thus,  in  a 
sense,  a  sort  of  old-age  insurance  policy. 
When  the  young  man  does  not  get  a  post 
he  generally  joins  one  of  the  political 
schools  and  is  "civilized"  in  the  wrong 
sense  of  the  word.  Hence  arises  much 
of  the  political  "disturbance"  of  the  East. 
The  net  result  of  this  Europeanization 
is  that  the  surging  tide  of  the  scientific 
civilization  of  the  West  is  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  as  it  breaks  wave  after 
wave  upon  us  in  Asia;  and,  as  every  un- 
biased observer  would  attest,  it  is  not 
making  us  better  men,  an  asset  either  to 
our  educators  or  to  the  world  at  large, 
because  the  movement,  being  essentially 
foreign  to  our  mentality  and  our  outlook 
on  life,  strikes  us  as  spectacular,  over- 
poweringly  fresh,  full  of  economic  allure- 
ments, and  we  drink  of  the  stream  much 
more  than  is  good  for  us.  We  speak  of 
nationalism  where  no  nationhood  exists; 


we  crave  after  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  a  land  where  generations  have 
lived  and  died  under  benign  autocracy; 
we  speak  of  religion  but  lightly.  No,  the 
graft  of  the  West  cannot  be  successful  in 
the  manner  that  we  are  receiving  it. 

Time  and  again  the  folk-lorists  have 
told  the  world  that  culture-mixing  is  a 
very  uncertain  phenomenon,  especially  be- 
tween two  so  radically  opposed  mentali- 
ties, the  one  judging  the  alfairs  of  life  in 
terms  of  utility,  the  other  strictly  in  its 
relation  to  age  and  traditions.  Nor  can 
the  clash  cease,  for  the  process  of  scien- 
tific materialism,  supported  as  it  is  by 
economic  forces,  cannot  tarry.  It  must 
flow  onward,  even  in  the  darkest  parts  of 
old  Asia,  and  in  its  progress  sweep  away 
every  vestige  of  sophism;  it  will  not  per- 
mit sons  of  the  East  to  "let  the  legions 
thunder  pass  and  plunge  in  thought 
again."  Withal,  there  is  a  movement, 
frail  today,  but  capable  soon  of  gaining 
strength,  in  favor  of  "revivalism,"  a  call 
"back  to  the  book,"  revolting  against 
modernization  and  endeavoring  to  stem 
its  tide.  How  far  it  may  be  successful  in 
its  attempt  is  for  the  future  historians  to 
record.  But  a  few  broad  facts  regarding 
the  attack  of  "revivalism"  might  be  in- 
dicated. 

The  people  who  are  eager  to  reclaim  the 
East  for  the  East  work  somewhat  nega- 
tively. They  point  to  the  futility  of  ma- 
terialism and  cite  the  last  great  war  as 
the  result  of  western  civilization.  They 
urge  that  the  modern  conception  of  prog- 
ress has  brought  chaotic  conditions  of  life, 
made  people  dissatisfied;  the  poor  man  is 
sick  at  heart  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
the  well-to-do  always  wants  mdre,  and  the 
wealthy  is  often  immeasurably  unhappy, 
if  he  had  but  the  courage  to  own  it. 

The  very  ideas  of  "civilization"  are 
challenged  and  a  definite  question  is  asked 
as  to  what  are  the  aims  of  the  present 
system  of  civilization;  for  it  is  contended 
that  if  it  means  progress  in  locomotion, 
wireless  telegraphy,  electrical  devices,  it 
all  distinctly  points  to  a  deification  of 
human  material  comfort,  which  bears  in 
its  train  the  germs  of  unspeakable  vice 
and  misery,  and  even  perhaps  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  higher  aspects  of  phil- 
osophy and  religion.     It  is  further  argued 
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that  this  system  of  civilization  presents  a 
danger  to  the  West — our  instructors — in- 
asmuch as  it  threatens  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  Christianity.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Ernie,  "in  1850  it  was  a  coura- 
geous act  to  question  details  of  orthodox 
Christianity;  today  in  certain  circles, 
courage  is  needed  for  their  defense."  All 
these  factors  are  held  up  before  the  Orien- 


tal mind  today,  and  it  must  be  stated  that 
in  consequence  there  is  a  distinct  flow 
backward,  back  to  the  real  essence  and 
spiritual  force  of  Old  Asia  as  opposed 
to  the  glamor  of  Western  civilization.  In 
certain  cases  and  respects  a  clear  challenge 
has  already  been  thrown  to  the  materialis- 
tic and  scientific  modern  movement  of 
Europe. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  LITTLE 

ENTENTE 


(Editor's  Note. — The  following  discussion 
of  the  Little  P^ntente  is  taken  from  The  Sla- 
vonic Review  of  London.) 

THE  idea  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion and  collaboration  of  the  new 
States  which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  was 
formulated  before  ever  those  States  came 
into  actual  being.  It  was  born  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  concerted  action  by 
the  oppressed  Central  European  nations 
during  the  revolutionary  war  period. 
Moreover,  it  was  strongly  felt  that,  when 
once  freedom  and  independence  were  won, 
the  small  States  would  need  to  show  in 
no  ordinary  degree  a  united  effort,  a 
serious  organization,  and  a  common  will, 
in  order  to  insure  peace  and  order  for 
the  new  Central  Europe.  Lastly,  it  came 
to  be  realized  that  the  democratic  trend  of 
the  Central  European  nations  in  foreign 
policy  sounded  the  knell  of  the  old  meth- 
ods and  presupposed  the  peaceful  co- 
operation of  nations. 

It  was  only  natural  that  this  concep- 
tion, at  first  of  a  broad  and  general  char- 
acter, should  gradually  assume  more 
definite  shape  as  the  new  Central  Europe 
slowly  came  into  being.  In  his  New 
Europe,  written  in  1917,  Professor  Ma- 
saryk  had  already  outlined  the  plan  of  an 
organized  zone  of  small  nations  extending 
from  the  Baltic  to  Saloniki,  and  at  their 
conference  at  Philadelphia  on  October 
23,  1918,  the  representatives  of  these 
nations  spoke  of  the  foundation  of  a 
"common  union  which  would  contribute 
to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  whole 
world."  When  the  new  Central  Europe  be- 
came indeed  a  reality  and  the  boundaries 


of  its  various  component  parts  were  estab- 
lished at  the  Peace  Conference,  the  scope 
of  organization  proved  much  smaller; 
for  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  many  respects  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  larger  idea;  but  if  the  conception  was 
not  now  so  broad,  it  became  more  precise. 
The  Eumanian  statesman,  Mr.  Take 
Jonescu,  raised  the  question  of  forming 
a  union  of  the  five  victorious  Central 
European  States:  Poland,  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and  Greece. 
At  the  ratification  of  the  peace  terms  by 
the  Prague  Parliament  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Benes,  upheld  Ma- 
saryk's  formula  of  "a  commonwealth  of 
aims,  ideas,  and  interests"  between  the 
new  Central  European  States,  and  had 
in  mind  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia and  Rumania,  with  the  possible  ad- 
ditions of  Hungary  and  Austria.  Both 
these  schemes  clearly  meant  that  a  live 
policy  was  to  be  initiated;  the  practical 
realization  was  a  matter  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  several  States. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  immediate,  ill- 
considered  rush  would  be  made  to  give  ef- 
fect to  conceptions  of  so  far-reaching  a 
scope.  As  the  building  of  a  house  starts 
at  the  foundations,  not  at  the  roof,  so  the 
plans  for  the  political  organization  and 
the  collaboration  of  the  Central  European 
States  required  that  attention  be  directed 
to  their  organic  growth  and  development. 
Not  theories  of  construction,  but  the  liv- 
ing interests  and  requirements  of  the 
new  States,  were  to  be  considered. 

The  Little  Entente  is  the  first  concrete 
embodiment  of  these  plans  in  a  juridical 
and  political  form.     The  underlying  mo- 
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tive  for  its  origin  arose  inevitably  from 
the  political  situation  of  Central  Europe 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
world  conference,  at  the  end  of  1919  and 
the  beginning  of  1920,  and  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  systematic  and  irredentist 
propaganda  of  Austria  and  Hungary  and 
to  the  annexation  policy  of  the  South 
German  reactionaries.  The  danger  from 
Hungary,  and  especially  from  the  Habs- 
burgs,  affected  Czechoslovakia  as  much 
as  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  as  it  was 
directed  against  the  integrity  of  all  three 
States,  against  the  peace  terms  which  were 
the  charter  of  their  liberty,  and  against 
the  new  regime  in  Central  Europe  gener- 
ally. By  all  three  equally  the  danger 
was  felt  to  be  acute. 

Thus  the  Little  Entente  was  meant  to 
be  a  defensive  alliance  against  a  real  and 
common  threat  and  had  a  common  aim, 
recognized  by  all — the  safeguarding  of 
the  new  regime.  The  compacts  and  agree- 
ments between  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Rumania,  which  are  the  legal 
basis  of  the  Little  Entente,  state  that  the 
contracting  States  are  resolved  to  preserve 
their  dearly  bought  peace  and  order,  estab- 
lished by  the  Neuilly  Treaty  and,  in  the 
case  of  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  by  that 
of  the  Trianon.  The  contracting  parties 
agree  to  help  each  other  in  event  of  unpro- 
voked attack  by  Hungary  and,  by  a  clause 
in  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  to  take 
steps  in  common  in  respect  of  all  questions 
of  foreign  policy  relating  to  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  The  compacts  that  have  been 
concluded  in  no  way  deviate  from  this 
defensive  framework.  If  we  follow  out 
in  the  official  documents  the  negotiations 
that  led  to  the  signing  of  the  compacts 
we  shall  see  that  the  Hungarian  danger, 
which  took  the  form  of  attempts  to  re- 
store the  Habsburgs  and  to  resist  the 
Treaty  of  the  Trianon,  was  alone  given 
as  the  reason  for  concluding  an  alliance, 
even  though  both  responsible  politicians 
and  public  opinion  were  deeply  concerned 
with  making  this  but  a  first  step  in  a  plan 
of  larger  aims. 

And  the  practical  policy  of  the  Little 
Entente,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
agreem^ents  concluded,  does  not  deviate 
from  this  defensive  framework.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  render  inoperative  all  Magyar 


schemes  of  irredentism  and  restoration; 
its  method  is  partly  that  of  common  in- 
tervention with  the  Great  Powers  and 
their  organs,  which  guarantee  the  ob- 
servance of  the  peace  treaties  in  Central 
Europe,  and  partly  that  of  common  de- 
fensive action.  This  policy  was  given 
practical  effect  even  when  Hungary  tried 
to  utilize  the  Bolshevist  attack  against 
Poland  for  arming  her  forces  (an  offer 
that  the  Little  Entente  should  arm  four 
Hungarian  divisions  against  the  Bolshe- 
viks), and  when  the  ex-Emperor  Charles 
twice  strove  to  reassume  power  in  Hun- 
gary. Charles's  first  attempt  ended  in 
his  abdication  and  caused  the  Conference 
of  Ambassadors  to  issue  an  edict  against 
the  Habsburgs,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  their  restoration  would  en- 
danger the  very  foundations  of  peace. 
The  second  attempt  not  only  resulted  in 
Charles  leaving  Hungarian  territory,  and 
the  passing  of  the  Hungarian  dethrone- 
ment law — which  created  an  international 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Magyar 
Government  not  to  recall  the  Habsburgs 
to  the  throne — but  also  in  the  granting 
to  the  Little  Entente  States  of  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  control  of  disarma- 
ment in  Hungary  by  giving  information 
to  the  international  authorities  of  con- 
trol. 

With  these  successes  to  its  credit,  the 
Little  Entente,  in  its  capacity  of  a  de- 
fensive alliance  against  the  Magyar  and 
Habsburg  dangers,  gave  undoubted  proof 
of  its  political  value  and  did  important 
work  for  the  stabilization  of  the  new 
Central  Europe.  The  Habsburg  danger 
now  ceased  to  be  acute,  more  particularly 
when  the  ex-Emperor  Charles  died  at 
Funchal  in  the  spring  of  1923. 

That  period  of  the  Little  Entente  pol- 
icy which  dates  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Czechoslovak-Jugoslav  treaty  to  the 
ending  of  the  Habsburg  danger  is  rightly 
called  the  period  of  defense. 

The  question  of  extendins:  the  Little 
Entente  had  been  raised  in  the  first  phase 
of  its  existence.  Mr.  Take  Jonescu,  at 
the  time  when  the  defensive  treaty  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  was 
signed,  had  rejected  the  formal  conclusion 
of  an  alliance  between  Rumania  and  the 
former  countries,  not  because  he  did  not 
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recognize  the  need  for  solidarity  in 
case  of  a  Magyar  attack  (that  he  did  so  is 
evidenced  by  his  concluding  on  August 
19  an  agreement  which  took  the  place  of 
the  formal  treaty) ,  but  because  he  was  bent 
on  the  creation  of  a  "bloc"  of  the  five  States 
having  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
the  new  regime.  He  was  specially  desirous 
of  seeing  Poland  in  the  new  alliance.  The 
conclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Poland  was  particularly  advisable  for  Ru- 
mania, in  view  of  the  common  inter- 
ests that  both  countries  had  on  their 
eastern  frontier,  interests  the  importance 
of  which  was  specially  evident  during  the 
Bolshevik  offensive  against  Poland.  The 
psychological  atmosphere  that  would  have 
enabled  Poland  to  associate  with  the 
Little  Entente  was,  however,  lacking  just 
then,  as  the  Teschen  question  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  was  still  un- 
settled. But  material  premises  were 
also  wanting.  The  Rumanian  Foreign 
Minister  recognized  in  his  negotiations  at 
Warsaw  in  October,  1920,  that  Poland 
had  no  direct  interest  in  the  Little  En- 
tente, whose  aims  were  merely  Central 
European.  Whereas  Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  who  had  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  against  Hun- 
gary to  safeguard  the  Trianon  peace, 
were  acting  along  the  lines  of  a  common 
interest,  Poland  could  only  have  an  in- 
direct concern  in  maintaining  that  peace. 
Her  immediate  interest  was  the  safe- 
guarding of  her  eastern  boundary,  and 
with  that  interest  Rumania  alone  was 
directly  concerned,  not  distant  Jugoslavia 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  common  inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  were  made  clear  when  Rumania 
concluded  with  Poland  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance for  the  protection  of  their  Eastern 
boundaries  (March  3,  1921).  Rumania's 
attitude  to  the  Little  Entente  was  shown 
when  on  April  23,  1921,  she  changed  her 
agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  into  a 
treaty  analogous  to  that  between  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugoslavia,  and  soon  after- 
wards (June  7,  1921)  also  made  a  defen- 
sive treaty  with  Jugoslavia.  The  Little 
Entente  thus  continued  exclusively  to 
concentrate  on  the  Central  European  in- 
terests of  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia, 
and    Rumania.     Its   character   was   con- 


ditioned by  geographical  considerations; 
its  guiding  principle  continued  to  be  the 
limitation  of  membership  to  such  States 
as  had  common  Central  European  inter- 
ests. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  of 
advantage,  as  it  prevented  any  frittering 
away  of  aims  on  a  variety  of  interests, 
often  different,  if  not  directly  opposed, 
and  allowed  of  concentration  on  the  im- 
mediate problems  confronting  Central 
Europe. 

The  fundamental  policy  of  the  Little 
Entente  was  to  safeguard  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  up- 
hold the  regime  laid  down  for  Central 
Europe,  inter  alia,  by  the  Trianon 
Treaty,  by  common  defense  against  the 
Magyar  danger,  and  by  common  action 
in  questions  of  foreign  policy  affecting 
Hungary,  and  it  needed  to  be  strength- 
ened and  deepened  after  the  failure  of 
the  two  Habsburg  coups.  Such  a  thor- 
ough overhauling  of  purposes  was  re- 
quired not  only  by  the  new  character  of 
Hungarian  policy,  which  unofficially  tried 
to  act  loyally,  but  was  not  free  from  in- 
fluences antagonistic  to  the  new  order;  it 
was  also  especially  demanded  by  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  Central  Europe  and 
by  the  whole  trend  of  European  politics 
and  their  relations  with  the  central  coun- 
tries. Czechoslovakia  alone  had  attained 
a  relative  degree  of  economic  consolida- 
tion; the  other  States  were  issuing  only 
with  the  greatest  diflEiculty  from  the  war 
and  post-war  chaos  and  were  hard  put  to 
it  to  turn  the  corner  of  disaster.  The 
American,  British,  and  even  part  of  the 
French  public,  did  not  cease  to  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  new  situation;  and 
it  was  the  normal  attitude  to  dwell  on  the 
advantages  of  the  old  regime,  which  had 
given  Central  Europe  economic  unity,  and 
to  emphasize  the  disadvantages  of  'its 
"Balkanization."  Added  to  this  was  the 
general  European  economic  crisis,  which 
made  a  broad  settlement  of  outstanding 
problems  imperative,  brought  to  the  fore 
the  question  of  Russian  collaboration  with 
Europe,  and  even  shook  the  hitherto- 
prevailing  political  system,  based  on  the 
peace  treaties  and  on  the  Franco-British 
Entente  as  the  underlying  groundwork  of 
those  treaties.  In  January,  1922,  im- 
portant negotiations  took  place  between 
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Great  Britain  and  France  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities and  conditions  of  an  international 
conference  at  Genoa. 

The  political  tasks  incumbent  on  the 
Little  Entente  were  as  follows : 

1.  To  control  Hungarian  policy  in  the 
light  of  the  pledges  given  under  the 
Trianon  Treaty  and  also  of  Hungary's 
decision  in  the  autunin  of  1923  to  apply 
for  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

2.  To  combat  the  mistrust  felt  towards 
the  new  regime  in  Central  Europe  by 
means  of  sincere  efforts  for  political  and 
economic  consolidation.  Here  a  real  and 
positive  program  had  to  be  found.  New 
methods  were  required  for  securing  good 
relations  among  the  Central  European 
States,  partly  by  developing  and  extend- 
ing collaboration  among  the  individual 
members  of  the  Little  Entente  and  partly 
by  creating  the  preliminary  conditions 
which  would  make  for  collaboration  with 
their  other  neighbors. 

3.  To  make  sure  that  their  common 
Central  European  interests  were  safe- 
guarded in  the  network  of  European 
politics,  both  where  their  direct  relations 
with  the  (ireat  Powers  were  concerned 
and  in  the  settlement  of  the  various  prob- 
lems arising  at  international  conferences 
or  in  the  League  of  Nations,  whether  such 
problems  had  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing 
on  Central  Europe. 

The  scope  of  these  aims  clearly  went  be- 
yond the  terms  of  the  treaties  which  had 
established  the  Little  Entente,  even 
though  they  could  all  be  said  to  fall 
within  the  general  program  outlined  for 
the  three  States  in  the  introductory  sen- 
tences of  the  treaties;  for  these  spoke  of 
a  resolve  to  "safeguard  peace  in  the  sense 
of  the  pact  of  the  allied  nations  and  the 
order  established  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Trianon"  (in  the  case  of  Jugoslavia  and 
Eumania,  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  also). 
When  the  treaty  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Jugoslavia  was  renewed,  in  August, 
1922,  the  exigencies  of  the  new  position 
and  the  enlarged  scope  of  common  inter- 
ests were  at  least  partially  satisfied  by  an 
expansion  of  the  text  of  the  original  agree- 
ments. In  the  new  treaty,  concluded  for 
five  years,  the  common  task  was  further 
defined  under  two  heads : 


(1)  The  establishment  and  safeguard- 
ing of  peace,  and  (2)  the  consolidation 
and  strengthening  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations  between  both  States. 

The  common  program  was  also  indi- 
cated by  an  undertaking  that  the  two 
countries  would  endeavor  in  close  collabo- 
ration to  consolidate  their  economic, 
financial,  and  transport  relations,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  would  conclude 
special  and  particularly  commercial 
treaties.  An  undertaking  to  give  mu- 
tual assistance,  political  and  diplomatic, 
in  international  relations  and  to  confer 
in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  their  common 
interests  supplemented  the  preceding 
agreements  and  very  considerably  wid- 
ened the  character  and  program  of  the 
original  Czechoslovak-Kumanian  treaty.  It 
must  be  noted  that  when  the  Czechoslovak- 
Eumanian  treaty  was  renewed,  in  April 
of  the  following  year,  there  was  no  similar 
enlargement  of  the  treaty  relationship,  nor 
were  the  common  ties  of  the  members  of 
the  Little  Entente  expressed  with  equal 
symmetry  in  a  political  sense.  In  practice 
there  have  been  few  occasions  when  traces 
of  this  lack  of  harmony  made  themselves 
felt,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  of 
the  Little  Entente  has,  on  the  whole, 
corresponded  with  that  enlargement  of 
its  aims  which  was  dictated  by  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  all  three  States  and  the  ex- 
tension of  their  common  interests. 

The  tasks  that  confronted  the  Little 
Entente  in  the  Central  European  situa- 
tion, as  it  shaped  itself  early  in  1922,  also 
called  for  new  methods  of  work.  During 
the  defense  period,  for  common  action  to 
be  decided  upon,  an  exchange  of  views 
through  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels 
had  been  found  sufficient;  but  the  va- 
riety and  multiplicity  of  the  tasks  which 
began  to  arise  after  1922  required  regu- 
lar, frequent,  and  direct  contact  between 
the  three  foreign  ministers.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1922  preparations  had  to  be 
made  in  common  for  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence, which  was  to  debate  questions  of 
vital  importance  for  the  Central  Euro- 
pean States.  Dr.  Benes  therefore  met 
Dr.  Nincic  in  conference  at  Bratislava 
on  March  2,  1922,  and  a  week  later  the 
experts  of  the  three  Little  Entente  States 
met  at  Belgrade  to  investigate  what  com- 
mon interests  were  likely  to  be  discussed 
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at  Genoa  and  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
all  ready  to  defend  them.  At  Genoa, 
then,  collaboration  between  the  three 
States  was  close  and  inevitable.  When 
the  three  foreign  ministers  again  met,  at 
the  marriage  of  King  Alexander  in  Bel- 
grade, on  August  8,  1922,  they  made  a 
formal  agreement  to  hold  periodical  con- 
ferences, so  as  to  exchange  views  on  the 
political  situation  and  prepare  for  joint 
common  action  whenever  necessary.  This 
decision  to  hold  conferences  twice  every 
year  has  so  far  been  regularly  carried  out, 
and  these  have  become  the  real  backbone 
of  the  Little  Entente.  The  meetings  are 
held  when  international  negotiations  are 
afoot,  and  especially  on  the  eve  of  the 
annual  assemblies  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  have  essentially  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

What,  then,  has  Little  Entente  policy 
achieved  in  this  second  period? 

(1)  Though  the  Little  Entente  started 
by  being  chiefly  a  league  to  ward  off  dan- 
gers from  Hungary,  its  policy  towards 
the  latter  country  is  clearly  entering  upon 
a  constructive  phase.  Its  aim  being  the 
consolidation  of  the  new  order,  it  is  not 
content  with  merely  holding  in  check 
forces  that  make  for  disintegration,  but 
tries  by  constructive  work  to  create  a 
basis  for  collaboration  with  Hungary  no 
less  than  with  other  countries.  The 
policy  of  the  Little  Entente  States  to- 
wards Hungary  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  con- 
tinual interweaving  into  the  defense  pro- 
gram of  a  supplementary  program  of 
construction.  The  two  attempts  at 
Habsburg  restoration  having  been  foiled, 
the  Little  Entente  is  ready  to  support 
Hungary's  application  for  membership 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  holding  as  it 
does  legal  guarantees  for  the  new  order 
in  the  series  of  engagements  that  the 
Hungarian  Government  accepted  when 
the  Habsburg  adventure  was  brought  to 
naught.  Unfriendly  incidents  engineered 
on  the  Hungarian  frontiers  against  Hun- 
gary's neighbors  necessitate  not  only  con- 
tinual vigilance  and  readiness,  but  also 
common  intervention  and  reprisals,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  the  States  of  the 
Little  Entente  from  endeavoring  to  col- 
laborate with  Hungary,  at  least  economi- 
cally. Again,  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
the    Little    Entente    on   the    Reparation 


Commission  in  May,  1923,  drew  atten- 
tion to  shortcomings  in  Hungary's  dis- 
armament and  attempts  to  evade  the 
terms  of  the  Trianon  Treaty;  but  the 
Little  Entente,  nevertheless,  did  not  op- 
pose the  economic  reorganization  of  Hun- 
gary in  September  of  the  same  year,  for 
it  realized  that  this  was  in  the  interests 
of  Central  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  plainly 
showed  its  desire  that  Hungary  should 
become  not  only  a  peaceful  neighbor,  but 
also  a  loyal  collaborator  of  the  other 
Central  European  States.  The  period 
from  September,  1923,  until  the  present 
has  been  occupied  by  zealous  efforts  to 
reach  a  solution  of  outstanding  questions 
between  Hungary  and  her  neighbors,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  commercial  collabora- 
tion. The  "Franc  Forgery  Affair," 
which  was  discovered  at  Budapest  at  the 
end  of  1925,  threw  a  lurid  light  on  those 
sections  of  Hungarian  opinion  which  still 
aim  at  overthrowing  the  new  regime  in 
Central  Europe.  But  not  even  the  scan- 
dals thus  revealed,  though  calling  for 
concerted  defensive  action  by  the  Little 
Entente  and  its  intervention  with  the 
League  of  Nations,  upset  the  positive  ef- 
forts of  the  Little  Entente  for  pacification 
and  collaboration  with  its  neighbors.  It 
may  thus  fairly  be  said,  after  these  few 
years'  experience  of  the  Little  Entente 
with  Hungary,  that  in  the  play  of  defen- 
sive tactics  and  positive  activity  the  active 
forces  are  gradually  predominating  in 
spite  of  the  periodical  lapses  of  Hun- 
garian intransigeance,  which  renders  the 
defensive  role  of  the  Little  Entente  im- 
perative. 

(2)  The  results  of  the  positive  work 
of  the  Little  Entente  for  political  and 
economic  consolidation  are  chiefly  seen 
in  the  economic  collaboration  between  the 
States  themselves.  The  Czechoslovak- 
Jugoslav  political  convention  of  1920  was 
soon  followed  by  a  commercial  treaty, 
supplementing  the  earlier  provisional 
agreement;  and  the  same  thing  happened 
with  the  political  Czechoslovak-Rumanian 
treaty  of  April,  1921.  Those  treaties  are 
the  first  foundations  on  which  a  new  eco- 
nomic Central  Europe  will  have  to  be 
built  up.  Meanwhile,  the  connections 
of  the  three  States,  so  far  from  being 
limited    to    politics    and    economics,    are 
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being  skilfully  extended  to  the  intellectual 
and  social  spheres. 

Collaboration  between  the  Little  Entente 
and  its  neighbors  obviously  also  belongs 
to  the  general  work  of  consolidating  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Such  collaboration,  however,  has  been 
and  still  is,  in  spite  of  the  common  in- 
terests recognized  in  their  several  treaties, 
a  matter  for  the  individual  members  of 
the  Little  Entente.  Czechoslovakia  has 
always  had,  and  still  has,  special  ties  and 
a  policy  of  her  own  towards  Poland,  no 
less  than  towards  Austria  and  all  other 
States.  The  case  of  Jugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania is  similar.  While  it  is  true  that 
these  States,  banded  together  for  protec- 
tion against  the  Magyar  danger,  start 
from  the  common  premise  that  the  peace 
treaties  must  be  the  basis  of  a  new  order 
in  Central  Europe,  it  is  equally  true 
that,  even  if  their  treaty  obligations  refer 
only  to  the  regime  established  by  the 
Treaties  of  Trianon  and  Neuilly,  unity  of 
view  in  foreign  policy  must  exist;  their 
attitude  towards  Austria  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  towards  Poland  also,  must  be  iden- 
tical. Such  unity  could  not  and,  indeed, 
has  not  been  without  influence  on  the 
unity  of  their  political  methods.  This 
agreement  has  been  evident  in  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  entire  Central  Euro- 
pean policy  of  the  Little  Entente  States. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
Austria.  The  commercial  treaties  con- 
cluded between  that  country  and  the 
Little  Entente  States  are  but  links  in  the 
single  chain  of  a  new  economic  Central 
Europe.  So,  too,  in  political  relations. 
The  exact  character  of  the  political  en- 
gagements entered  into  has  been  governed 
by  the  special  requirements  of  each  of 
the  Little  Entente  States,  but  the  primary 
intention  is  that  they  shall  all  form 
mutually  supplementary  links  in  the  new 
Central  European  system.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  was  most  interested  in  re- 
establishing relations  with  Austria,  con- 
cluded a  political  treaty  with  her  as  early 
as  December,  1921.  That  treaty  stipu- 
lates for  the  principle  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  territorial  integrity  and  the  solu- 
tion of  disputes  by  arbitration,  this  latter 
point  being  developed  at  length  in  a 
special  treaty  of  1925.  Jugoslavia,  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  taken  up  with 


her  Balkan  interests,  followed  suit  in 
1926. 

Similarly  one  might  point  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  relations  between  the  Little 
Entente  and  Poland.  The  Rumanian- 
Polish  Treaty  of  November,  1921,  for 
which  an  arbitration  treaty  was  sub- 
stituted early  in  1925,  and  lastly  the 
Jugoslav-Polish  Treaty  of  Alliance  of 
1936,  represent  not  only  varying  aspects  of 
special  connections  but  also  stand  for 
essential  unity  in  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  Little  Entente  States,  the  aims 
being  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
the  consolidation  of  Central  Europe,  the 
methods  being  collaboration  and  the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  disputes. 

(3)  In  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
political  relations  with  each  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  succession,  all  of  the  Little 
Entente  States  look  for  support  for  their 
own  policies  and  for  satisfaction  of  their 
own  needs.  But,  as  those  requirements 
within  the  Central  European  framework 
are  essentially  identical  and  as  their  policy 
is  directed  to  a  common  end  and  uses  es- 
sentially the  same  methods,  the  result  is 
that  all  the  relations  of  the  members  of 
the  Little  Entente  with  the  Great  Powers 
are  similar  to  each  other  and  all  their 
efforts  again  form  links  in  the  same  great 
chain.  The  undertaking  not  to  conclude 
any  alliances  with  a  third  State  without 
previously  informing  their  Little  Entente 
allies  and  the  regular  exchange  of  views 
on  all  questions  of  common  policy  have 
materially  contributed  to  the  observance 
of  common  guiding  lines  in  their  relations 
with  the  Great  Powers. 

A  description  of  these  relations,  now 
that  the  Little  Entente  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  six  years,  will  bring  this  out 
clearly. 

With  Italy,  who  is  directly  interested 
in  maintaining  the  new  order  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  a  special  convention  concern- 
ing Central  Europe  was  entered  into  by 
Jugoslavia  when  the  Rapallo  Treaty  of 
November  12,  1920,  was  being  negotiated. 
Both  States  thereby  undertake  to  superin- 
tend the  carrying  out  of  the  Saint  Ger- 
main and  Trianon  Treaties  and  to  use 
all  means  to  prevent  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Habsburg.     Czechoslovakia 
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made  a  similar  agreement  with  Italy, 
though  not  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  1921.  It  is 
true  that  events  in  Central  Europe  and 
the  change  of  regime  in  Italy  afterwards 
affected  the  latter's  attitude  to  the  Little 
Entente  States,  but  the  essential  lines  of 
her  relations  with  Central  Europe  have 
not  altered.  Her  treaty  of  January  26, 
1924,  with  Jugoslavia  expressly  men- 
tioned sincere  friendship  and  collabora- 
tion, and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with 
Czechoslovakia  on  June  26  of  the  same 
year  were  analogous.  The  first  treaty  is 
intended  to  support  the  regime  established 
by  the  Saint  Germain,  Trianon,  and 
Neuilly  Treaties,  and  the  second  that  es- 
tablished by  the  Saint  Germain  and  Tri- 
anon Treaties.  Eumania  and  Italy  en- 
tered into  similar  relations  in  1926. 
There  is  no  direct  mention  of  the  peace 
treaty,  which  both  States  undertake  to 
uphold.  Mention  is  made  in  general 
terms  of  the  "obligations  for  support  and 
collaboration  in  upholding  the  interna- 
tional order  and  in  safeguarding  the  obli- 
gations established  by  the  treaties  which 
they  have  signed,"  but  the  Central  Euro- 
pean political  regime  is  fully  included  in 
these  words. 

Obviously  each  of  these  treaties  con- 
tains matter  that  concerns  the  special 
connections  of  the  State  in  question  with 
Italy,  but  all  of  them  are  equally  im- 
portant for  their  Central  European  policy 
and  imply  assistance  for  the  aims  of  the 
Little  Entente.  What  applies  to  Italy 
applies  similarly  to  France,  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  perhaps,  that  the  interests 
of  that  power  are  not  so  immediately 
material ;  they  arise  rather  from  France's 
political  and  moral  participation  in  the 
new  Central  European  regime.  The 
Czecho-French  Treaty  of  January  20, 
1924,  the  Eumano-French  Treaty  of  June 
10,  1926,  and  the  Jugoslav-French  Treaty, 
just  concluded,  are  all  part  of  the  same 
system  and  method.  British  policy  is 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  treaty  agreements 
of  the  kind  signed  with  France  and  Italy. 
But  it  was  stated  officially  when  the 
Czecho-French  Treaty  was  signed  that 
Czechoslovakia  would  not  hesitate  to  sign 
a  similar  treaty  with  England,  and  if  that 
means  that  the  signing  of  such  a  treaty 
did   not   indicate   any   one-sided   French 


orientation,  but  only  an  effort  to  secure 
a  single  Central  European  orientation, 
then  it  would  indeed  be  possible  to  speak 
of  relations  of  all  three  members  of  the 
Little  Entente  with  Great  Britain. 

The  attitude  of  the  Little  Entente 
States  towards  Russia  is  more  compli- 
cated. None  of  them  has  so  far  recog- 
nized Soviet  Russia,  though  this  does  not 
indicate  any  common  line  of  policy  in  the 
matter,  as  at  all  the  Little  Entente  con- 
ferences where  the  Russian  question  has 
been  discussed  it  has  been  laid  down  that 
this  question  must  and  can  be  solved  by 
each  of  the  States  independently.  If 
Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  has  not 
recognized  Russia,  that  is  due  to  the  home 
political  situation  rather  than  to  con- 
sideration for  her  allies.  Nevertheless, 
the  attitude  towards  Russia  is  a  political 
problem  for  the  Little  Entente.  Czecho- 
slovakia does  not  hide  her  aim  of  reach- 
ing, sooner  or  later,  an  understanding 
with  Russia  similar  to  that  with  France 
and  Italy.  That  is  the  logical  and  in- 
telligent expression  of  her  efforts  to  add 
to  her  own  security,  and  also  to  that  of  the 
new  Central  European  regime,  by  having 
friendly  •  relations  with  all  the  Great 
Powers.  Jugoslavia's  interests  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  same,  even  though  her 
attitude  to  Russia  cannot  be  dictated  by 
purely  Central  European  considerations, 
but  must  be  governed  by  Balkan  interests 
also.  The  situation  is  more  complicated 
for  Rumania,  as  she  has  an  additional, 
a  third,  consideration,  the  eastern  Euro- 
pean; she  is  concerned  with  her  own  east- 
ern boundary  and  that  of  Poland,  and 
especially  with  the  Bessarabian  question, 
which  is  undeniably  a  barrier  to  good  re- 
lations with  Russia.  Certainly,  the  com- 
mon Central  European  interests  of  the 
Little  Entente  States  will  not  cease  to 
exist,  even  if  the  attitude  of  its  individual 
members  to  another  State — in  this  case, 
Russia — should  vary  in  one  or  more  par- 
ticulars; but  it  is  equally  certain  that  an 
unfriendly  attitude  on  Russia's  part  to- 
wards one  of  these  States  would  influence 
her  relations  with  the  others  and  with 
the  whole  of  Central  Europe.  Therefore, 
relations  between  the  Little  Entente  and 
Russia,  similar  to  those  with  France  and 
Italy,  obviously  require  the  previous  settle- 
ment    of     Rumania's     attitude     towards 
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Russia,  and  particularly  the  settlement  of 
the  Bessarabian  question.  This  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  task  that  goes  beyond  the  im- 
mediate aims  of  the  Little  Entente,  but 
it  is,  all  the  same,  one  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  future  development  and  stabili- 
zation. 

The  Little  Entente,  by  its  joint  action, 
has  won  a  secure  place  for  itself  and  has 
succeeded  in  defending  its  views  on  the 
settlement  of  European  and  international 
questions.  Its  action  in  the  Habsburg 
"Putsches"  consolidated  its  political 
worth.  The  States  of  the  Little  Entente 
acted  as  one  body  beside  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy  at  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence. It  was  informed  of  all  phases  of 
the  preparations  and  progress  of  the  con- 
ference, and,  along  with  Poland,  it  formed 
a  united  block.  It  was  equally  unani- 
mous with  regard  to  Central  European 
questions  at  The  Hague  and  at  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
defending  the  principle  of  regional 
treaties,  especially  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  questions  of  disarmament  and  se- 
curity, during  1923  and  1924,  it  came  to 
stand  with  the  political  international  pub- 
lic for  a  unity  guaranteeing  the  new  order 
in  Central  Europe,  its  stability  and  con- 
solidation. Czechoslovakia,  being  elected 
to  the  Council,  was  the  representative  of 
that  unity,  and  when  the  principle  of 
regional  "blocs"  at  length  won  acceptance 
in  the  electoral  procedure  of  the  Council, 
the  Little  Entente  became  one  of  the 
"blocs"  whose  right  to  representation  is 
regarded  as  almost  self-evident. 

If  we  sum  up  all  these  results,  it  will 
be  patent  that  the  Little  Entente  has 
largely  attained  its  objects,  so  far  as  they 
were  shaped  by  the  need  of  safeguarding 
the  new  Central  European  regime  and 
consolidating  order  in  that  portion  of 
Europe.  The  relations  of  the  three  Little 
Entente  States  with  each  other,  their  atti- 
tude towards  the  other  Central  European 
States  and  the  Great  Powers,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Little  Entente  in 
European  politics  represent  positive, 
peaceful,  and  political  values  and  strong 
guarantees  for  the  permanence  of  the  new 
Central  Europe. 

These  results  inevitably  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  development  of  the 
Little  Entente  and  its  policy  and  cause 


us  to  revise  those  problems  with  which  it 
has;  already  dealt  or  tried  to  cope. 

The  common  interests  which  called  the 
Little  Entente  into  being  and  have  so  far 
defined  its  policy  have  not  ceased  to  exist. 
The  maintenance  of  the  new  order  in 
Central  Europe  and  passive  and  active 
participation  in  making  Central  Europe 
a  sound  and  consolidated  entity  in  the 
European  post-war  system,  that  is  a  task 
which  indubitably  has  not  ceased  to  re- 
quire the  continual  collaboration  of  the 
Little  Entente  States.  But  the  results 
attained  have  brought  the  Little  Entente 
to  a  point  where  a  new  practical  formula- 
tion of  its  program  is  clearly  needed. 
It  was  formed  to  be  a  defensive  alliance 
against  Hungary,  And  even  if  that 
State  has  not  become  a  satisfied  supporter 
of  the  new  order,  its  economic  relations 
with  its  neighbors  are  beginning  to  allow 
of  a  certain  formal  adjustment.  Not  only 
that :  we  are  today  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  adjusting  Hungary's  political 
relations  with  her  neighbors.  The  Jugo- 
slav Minister,  M.  Nincic,  spoke  not  long 
ago  of  the  favorable  basis  for  a  policy  of 
friendly  rapprochement  between  Jugo- 
slavia and  Hungary,  and  announced  that 
the  conclusion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  is 
agreed  in  principle,  and  that  it  may  soon 
be  possible  to  negotiate  for  the  support 
of  such  a  treaty.  That  is  a  situation 
which  affects  the  whole  Little  Entente. 
There  are  no  grounds  for  doubting  that 
efforts  will  be  made  by  Hungary  to  wrest 
this  action,  so  as  to  weaken  the  Little  En- 
tente. But  not  even  efforts  of  this  kind, 
which  will  find  the  Little  Entente  as  firm 
as  it  was  towards  Hungary  in  the  first 
defensive  period,  will  diminish  the  need 
of  a  new  constructive  program  for  Central 
Europe.  In  such  a  program  there  would 
be  room  for  a  positive  attitude  towards 
Hungary;  she  also  would  be  given  a  place 
in  it,  in  accordance  with  the  new  Euro- 
pean situation  since  Locarno  and  with 
her  own  policy,  as  indicated  by  her  will- 
ingness to  conclude  an  arbitration  treaty 
with  Jugoslavia. 

But  not  Hungary  alone  will  come  into 
account.  The  full  achievement  of  Cen- 
tral European  consolidation  will  un- 
doubtedly require  a  new  policy  in  all 
Central  European  questions — a  new  com- 
mon policy,  therefore,  not  only  in  respect 
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of  Hungary,  but  also  of  Austria,  which  is 
already  bound  together  with  the  Little 
Entente  States  by  the  sure  ties  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  treaties.  The  policy 
of  the  Little  Entente  has  not  been  in- 
different to  the  Peace  of  Saint  Germain, 
but  has  been  concerned  with  it  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  with  the  Peace 
of  the  Trianon.  If  this  was  not  brought 
out  in  the  treaties  which  formed  its  own 
legal  basis,  that  does  not  mean  that  no 
notice  need  be  taken  of  it  in  the  future 
course  of  the  Little  Entente  relations, 
which  require  a  common  constructive 
policy  towards  Austria. 

The  Little  P^ntente  is  simply  in  its 
third  phase.  Its  lirst  stage  was  one  of 
defense ;  in  its  second  the  factor  of  de- 
fense was  interwoven  with  that  of  posi- 
tive action;  and  the  third  is  clearly  to 
be  a  period  of  constructive  work. 

What  will  be  aimed  at  is  the  union  in 
constructive,  economic,  and  political  work 
of  all  the  Central  European  States.  The 
way  will  be  shown  for  the  realization  of 
those  objects  which  were  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  smoothed  the  road  for 
the    Central    European    community    and 


who  pointed  out  that  it  might  one  day  be 
possible  to  make  of  it  the  United  States 
of  Europe. 

When  the  Little  Entente  has  to  deal 
with  constructive  tasks  of  this  order,  it 
must  overcome  those  differences  which  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  its  members 
have  the  same  measure  of  interest  in 
Central  European  problems.  Whereas 
Czechoslovakia  is,  roughly  speaking,  al- 
most exclusively  a  Central  European 
State,  Jugoslavia  is  divided  politically  be- 
tween Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans, 
and  Eumania,  in  addition  to  both  these 
spheres,  is  also  connected  with  Eastern 
Europe.  The  need  for  a  constructive  co- 
operation with  a  new  stimulus,  which  will 
leave  room  for  all  the  Central  European 
States,  has  certainly  to  be  felt  with  an 
intensity  as  great  as  was  the  need  for  a 
defensive  front  six  years  ago.  And  the 
form  must  be  such  as  not  to  hinder  either 
Jugoslavia  or  Rumania  in  their  Balkan 
or  Eastern  policy,  but  such  as  will  make 
their  policy  easier  and  enable  it  to  give 
its  contribution  in  the  common  effort  for 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world. 


FATHER  AND  SON 

By  VLADIMIR  STORONNY 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Helen  G.  Smith 


THE  General  walked  back  and  forth 
with  calm,  regular  steps,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  dictated.  The  tent  was  by 
no  means  high,  and  at  each  turn  he  was 
obliged  to  lower  his  close-shaven  head, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  turn  gray. 
Every  now  and  then  he  stopped  before  a 
low  sideboard  on  which  stood  a  glass  of 
Madeira,  sipped  the  fragrant  wine  slowly, 
frowned  disdainfully,  and,  with  his  eye- 
brows slightly  raised  as  though  trying  to 
remember  where  he  had  stopped,  went  on 
speaking.  At  a  little  camp  table  sat  his 
adjutant,  a  tall,  stout  blond,  two  well 
dressed  for  war  conditions,  who,  with  his 
head  slightly  bent,  took  the  notes.  When 
the  General  stopped  to  think  over  a  phrase, 
the  officer  did  not  raise  his  head,  and, 
without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  carefully 


arranged  lines,  awaited  further  instruc- 
tions. 

"That  seems  to  be  all.    Eead  it !" 

In  an  even,  monotonous  voice,  quite 
without  accent,  pronouncing  each  word 
most  distinctly,  the  adjutant  read  the 
order,  then,  leaning  back,  looked  question- 
ingly  at  his  commander. 

"Good.  Send  it  at  once,  please  !  There 
is  nothing  further.     Good  night." 

The  officer  folded  the  paper  carefidly, 
laid  it  in  a  portfolio  and  the  latter  in  a 
dispatch  case,  took  his  cap,  shook  hands 
with  his  commander,  and  went  out. 

The  General  approached  the  lantern 
burning  faintly  on  the  little  table,  raised 
his  left  wrist,  and  looked  at  his  watch ;  it 
was  a  quarter  to  11.  He  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
tent. 
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Steps  were  heard  at  the  door  and  a 
rapid  interchange  of  whispers,  "At  once, 
Your  Honor,"  he  could  hear  clearly.  The 
heavy  canvas  curtain  was  carefully  drawn 
aside,  and  first  the  shaven  head  and  then 
the  awkward  form  of  his  orderly  thrust 
itself  in.  Slowly  and  respectfully  he 
looked  round  the  walls  of  the  tent,  but, 
feeling  the  General's  eye  upon  him,  drew 
himself  up  and  exclaimed : 

"His  Honor  Ensign  Smurof,  Your  Ex- 
cellency !" 

"Show  him  in." 

The  soldier  disappeared.  A  small  white 
hand  lifted  the  curtain  and  the  Ensign 
entered,  young,  well  built,  with  a  soft 
confiding  expression  in  his  deep,  blue, 
childlike  eyes.  He  took  two  steps  for- 
ward, hesitatingly,  smiled  happily,  but 
at  once  stopped,  clinked  his  spurs,  drew 
himself  up,  and  stood  at  attention. 

"First,  be  good  enough  to  hurry  when 
your  commander  requests  it !"  the  General 
began  in  a  low,  sharp  voice,  intended  to 
put  a  gulf  between  him  and  the  officer. 

"Pardon  me.  Your  Excellency." 

"I  noticed  with  great  surprise  that  you 
were  not  in  line  today.  Instead  of  being 
an  example  to  the  ranks  in  this  difficult 
campaign,  an  officer  rides  in  the  hospital 
wagon.  I  must  say,  Ensign,  that  if  you 
are  going  to  serve  you  must  serve  and 
not — "  He  wanted  to  say  "act  as  if  on 
leave,"  but  remembered  that  this  was  war 
time  and  leave  was  impossible. 

The  Ensign  stammered : 

"My  wound  troubled  me " 

*'Be  good  enough  to  keep  silent  when 
your  commander  is  speaking!" 

The  officer  shuddered  as  though  in  pain, 
blushed  deeply,  the  youthful  face  quiv- 
ered, his  eyes  dilated,  sparkled,  and  then 
grew  dim.  He  clenched  his  fist  and  kept 
silent. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  General  gazed  at 
the  Ensign  with  a  cold,  penetrating  look, 
and  then  walked  to  the  table  and  sat 
down.  His  sharp  eyes  gradually  lost 
their  disagreeable,  gray  look  and  an  al- 
most imperceptible  smile  hovered  round 
his  lips. 

"Sit  down,  Paul !" 

The  officer  looked  around  in  confusion, 
walked  hesitatingly  toward  the  camp  bed, 
and,  as  there  was  no  other  place  available 


in  the  tent,  sat  down  cautiously  on  the 
edge. 

"Don't  be  constrained ;  be  pleased ; 
smoke;  if  you  want  wine,  there  is  some 
Madeira  in  the  corner;  make  yourself 
comfortable." 

"No,  thank  you,  papa;  I  don't  want 
any,"  the  officer  answered,  recovering 
himself  a  little,  and,  taking  out  his  ciga- 
rette case,  began  to  smoke. 

He  could  not  yet  accustom  himself  to 
this  rapid  transition  from  official  rela- 
tions to  parental  ones.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  General  understood  him,  for 
he  looked  carefully  over  a  map,  purposely 
giving  his  son  time  to  recover.  After 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  the  commander 
raised  his  head,  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
asked : 

"What  is  the  trouble — are  you  tired?" 

At  this  smile  the  energetic,  sunburned 
face  became  so  kind,  so  warm,  that  Paul's 
lingering  bitterness  over  his  scolding  was 
changed  to  joy. 

"Dreadfully,  papa!  My  feet  are  horri- 
bly rubbed !" 

"You  must  not  be  such  a  dandy;  wear 
sensible  boots  and  not  the  kind  you  have.'* 

Paul  already  felt  better  at  these  kind 
words  from  his  father,  looked  at  him  de- 
lightedly, and  smiled  happily.  He  longed 
to  tell  his  father  how  much  he  loved  him 
and  how  he  would  like  to  save  him  from 
death  and  then  pass  away,  but  could  not 
decide  to  do  it  for  fear  of  making  a  fool 
of  himself.  This  touching  picture  had 
often  come  to  him  when  he  was  still  in 
the  military  school ;  and  he  loved  at  night, 
when  everything  was  quiet  in  the  cold, 
dark  room,  to  lie  in  bed  with  open  eyes 
and  dream  and  fancy  scenes  of  battle, 
a  cavalry  attack,  his  father  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy.  The  wearied  General  fights 
on,  but  his  strength  is  exhausted.  Death 
is  close  at  hand,  when  suddenly  death- 
dealing  saber  blows  strike  the  enemies' 
helmets.  Some  fall,  others  flee  in  terror, 
and  at  the  side  of  his  triumphant  father 
rises  the  figure  of  a  perfect  daredevil. 
The  General,  much  affected,  grasps  the 
hand  of  the  bold  hero,  but  the  latter  gives 
a  low  moan,  and,  wounded  unto  death, 
falls  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground.  The 
helmet  falls  to  one  side  and  the  General 
recognizes  his  son. 
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"Look  here !"  Paul  rubbed  his  eyes  in 
amazement ;  he  was  falling  asleep.  "Here 
is  a  letter  from  your  mother." 

The  General  handed  his  son  a  long 
white  envelope  with  a  Red  Cross  stamp. 
Paul  jumped  up  quickly  and  seized  the 
letter  impatiently.  He  longed  to  kiss  the 
dear,  familiar  paper  with  the  firm,  wo- 
manly handwriting,  but  felt  confused,  re- 
membering that  he  was  an  officer,  in  the 
vanguard,  in  his  General's  tent;  so  he  bit 
his  lip  nonchalantly,  lighted  a  cigarette 
slowly,  and  opened  the  letter. 

When  the  Ensign  finished,  tears  shone 
on  his  eyelashes  and  his  hands  trembled. 
To  hide  his  agitation  he  turned  toward 
the  corner  and  leaned  against  the  tent 
wall,  closed  his  eyes  and  thought  of  his 
mother  and  sister  at  home  in  Petrograd, 
worrying  and  suffering. 

"Paul!"  called  the  General. 

The  boy  did  not  move. 

Smurof  raised  his  head,  looked  fixedly 
at  his  son's  face,  whistled  softly,  and 
smiled.    The  Ensign  was  asleep. 

Very  silently  the  General  rose,  ap- 
proached his  son  on  tiptoe,  and,  leaning 
over  him,  picked  him  up  and  laid  him 
carefully  on  the  bed. 

Returning  to  the  table,  the  General 
was  about  to  pick  up  the  map,  but  his 
mind  was  diverted  by  the  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  his  wife.  She  was  greatly 
worried  about  Paul  and  begged  her  hus- 
band ])y  all  the  saints  to  take  good  care 
of  their  son.  One  phrase  in  particular 
lingered  in  his  memory :  "You  know," 
his  wife  wrote,  "I  have  always  forgiven 
you  everything,  though  God  knows  it  was 
not  always  easy,  but  if  you  do  not  take 
care  of  my  Pasha,  it  will  be  terrible,  Ser- 
gius."  Curious  creatures,  women— as 
though  the  General  would  let  his  son  be 
killed  on  purpose ! 

Smurof  frowned.  He  could  not  bear 
to  be  reminded  of  his  past  sins.  To  be 
sure,  he  deserved  reproaches — gambling, 
heaw  debts,  distractions,  and  infidelity. 
But  that  was  all  folly,  the  amusements  of 
days  long  past. 

To  the  murmuring  and  pattering  of  the 
rain  Smurof  grew  pensive. 

He  recalled  his  starting  out.  He  had 
refused  point-blank  to  let  his  wife  go  to 
the  station.     "It's  not  a  woman's  affair. 


not  her  place,"  he  replied  shortly  to  his 
wife's  entreaty,  but  realized  that  it 
sounded  curter  and  harsher  than  he  in- 
tended. 

Standing  before  a  mirror,  Paul  had 
adjusted  his  uniform,  smiling  in  a 
strained  way,  trying  not  to  show  his  agi- 
tation before  his  father  and  the  women, 
and  joked  with  his  sister  Lena,  who  was 
helping  him  and  was  frankly  excited  over 
the  parting  and  her  brother's  warlike  ap- 
pearance. Reverently,  and  at  the  same 
time  playfully,  she  pulled  first  at  his 
sword  knot  and  then  at  a  fold  of  his 
shirt — the  only  light-hearted  one  in  the 
whole  house. 

In  the  corner,  leaning  agaiuvst  the  door 
jamb,  had  stood  the  mother.  She  shivered 
with  cold,  her  head  bent,  an  old  gray 
Orenbui'^g  shawl  around  her  shoulders, 
dressed  in  a  simple  black  gown,  and  such 
a  pathetic  little  figure  that  she  looked  like 
a  frightened  partridge.  There  was  noth- 
ing extraordinary  about  her,  she  was  sim- 
ply a  mother.  She  had  evidently  been 
crying  a  long  time;  her  nose  was  swollen 
and  her  thin,  sallow  face  was  red  from 
weeping.  She  looked  old,  though  she  was 
only  forty.  Her  eyes  were  dry  and  almost 
stern,  her  miniature-like  features  expressed 
complete  submission,  despair,  and  anguish, 
and  only  her  trembling  lower  lip  betrayed 
her,  twitching  convulsively. 

Giving  a  hurried  glance  at  his  wife,  the 
General  felt  a  dread  of  what  might  hap- 
pen. 

"Well,  Paul,  it  is  time  to  say  good-by !" 

As  rapidly  as  possible  he  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  over  his  wife  and  daughter, 
kissed  them  on  the  forehead,  and  turned 
away.  He  had  known  it  would  be  like 
this,  and  yet  he  was  alarmed.  His  wife 
clung  to  her  son's  neck  as  though  beside 
herself;  her  right  hand  with  an  awkward 
movement  threw  his  head  back,  smoothed 
his  brow,  holding  back  a  rebellious  lock  of 
his  chestnut  hair,  as  though  that  were 
very  important,  and,  looking  in  her  son's 
sad  yet  smiling  face  with  helf-senseless 
glassy  eyes,  she  sobbed  repeatedly :  "Oh ! 
Oh !  Oh !" 

"Take  her  away!  take  her  away!" 
Smurof  cried  angrily  in  his  agitation, 
tearing  away  her  moist  hand  from  his 
son's  brow,  and,  forcibly  taking  him  away 
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from  her,  pushed  him  out  to  the  steps  and 
slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

Cold  and  measured  sounded  the  spurs 
of  the  officers  as  they  descended  the  stair- 
case in  silence. 

At  the  foot  the  old  nurse  slipped  out 
from  the  porter's  lodge,  rushed  headlong 
past  the  astonished  General,  and  clung  to 
her  foster  child.  She  had  succeeded  in 
hiding  there  and  waited  for  their  de- 
parture. Clinging  to  the  Ensign's  breast, 
she  whispered  hurriedly: 

"God  bless  you,  our  Heavenly  Mother 
guard  you.  God  bless  you;  your  country 
calls  you,  but  there  is  nothing  for  an  old 
woman  like  me  to  do." 

Three  times  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  three  times  over  the  young  man, 
and  pressed  something  into  his  hand. 

"Papa,"  Paul  cried  in  smiling  confu- 
sion, blushing  deeply,  and  fingering  ir- 
resolutely some  crumpled  blue  and  red 
papers ;  "elle  m'a  donne  d'argent,  soixante 
cent  rubles." 

"The  foolish  woman !"  scolded  the 
General.    He  was  much  touched. 

"Take  it,  Paul,  take  it  and  guard  it," 
he  said  impressively  to  his  son.  "You 
must  respect  the  old.  These  rubles  are 
more  precious  than  our  thousands.  Thank 
you,  my  dear,  for  your  loyalty,  for  the 
children,  for  your  love.  Take  care  of  my 
daughter  and  wife.  Farewell."  He  put 
his  arms  around  the  old  woman  and  kissed 
her. 

"Thank  you,  my  benefactor,  and  yet 
you  must  leave  us,"  the  old  nurse  said 
tearfully,  but  suddenly  recovered  herself, 
kissed  the  General's  hand,  and  shuffled  up 
the  stairs. 

"Your  Excellency,  an  officer  with  a 
package." 

"Ah !  come  in !"  Smurof  came  back  to 
reality  at  once,  annoyed  that  he  had  been 
caught  dreaming,  as  he  considered  it  a 
sign  of  the  weakness  of  old  age. 

Without  removing  his  raincoat  an  offi- 
cer of  the  general  staff  entered,  dripping, 
saluted,  and  handed  him  a  white  envelope 
marked  "secret."  A  pair  of  clever  eyes 
gleamed  below  his  cap,  and  the  short  black 
mustache  on  the  white  face  looked  quite 
out  of  date. 

"Are   you   tired,   my  friend?     Do   sit 


down !  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 
And  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
Smurof  cried:  "Kromenko,  bring  some 
Madeira." 

"Thanks  for  the  wine.  I  am  terribly 
tired,  but  I  cannot  sit  down.  I  have  mes- 
sages for  three  more  regiments." 

He  drank  the  wine  eagerly,  in  one 
swallow,  smacked  his  lips,  and  twirled  his 
mustache. 

"Fine.  I  am  deeply  grateful,  sir.  I 
was  fortunate  in  coming  here." 

"Good-by,  my  friend!"  the  General  an- 
swered pleasantly,  rising  and  extending 
his  hand.  The  officer  went  out  and  the 
clatter  of  the  horse's  feet  as  he  galloped 
off  was  quite  audible. 

Smurof  carefully  read  the  instructions 
for  the  next  day,  put  away  the  paper  in 
his  side  pocket,  rose,  drank  some  Madeira, 
stood  hesitatingly  by  the  bed,  and,  still 
under  the  influence  of  his  tender  recollec- 
tions, began  to  observe  his  son. 

The  youth  slept,  his  head  a  little  to  one 
side  on  the  pillow.  His  rosy  lips,  outlined 
by  a  scarcely  perceptible  down,  were  half 
open,  revealing  his  white  teeth.  From 
time  to  time  his  lips  stirred,  murmuring 
disjointed,  indistinguishable  words,  and 
then  the  soft  features  of  the  youthful  face 
beamed  with  childlike  happiness. 

Smurof  felt  with  surprise  that  the  sight 
of  this  familiar  face,  so  like  his  wife's,  re- 
called something  sweet  and  long  forgotten 
that  enveloped  him  in  a  warm  wave. 

The  General  threw  a  plaid  beside  the 
bed,  spread  it  out  on  the  ground,  took  off 
his  boots,  wrapped  himself  in  his  great 
coat,  and  slept  for  a  few  hours  the  sound 
sleep  of  a  soldier.  At  daybreak  he  was  on 
his  feet. 

The  quivering  notes  of  the  bugle 
sounded  in  the  damp  air. 

The  officers  rushed  out  from  their  tents, 
buttoning  their  coats  and  fastening  their 
ammunition  belts,  swearing  as  they  col- 
lided in  the  darkness  with  the  soldiers 
hastening  to  them  with  their  horses,  which 
were  snorting  with  terror  and  prancing 
wildly.  When  the  signal  died  away  at  one 
end,  the  trumpet  took  it  up  at  the  other,  a 
third  answered,  and  throughout  the  whole 
camp,  to  the  sound  of  tramping  horses 
and  hurrying  people,  resounded  the  joy- 
ous signals  of  alarm. 
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"Do  tell  me  where  is  Squadron  6,"  called 
a  youthful  soldier  flying  past  Paul,  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  groups  approaching. 

"First  squadron  to  the  right — trot — 
march !"  the  command  cut  through  the 
blue  mist  from  somewhere  to  the  left. 

It  began  to  grow  light. 

There  was  no  rain  falling,  but  a  kind 
of  sleet;  a  white  mist  in  the  raw  air  of  a 
cold  morning  settled  on  their  collars  and 
spotted  their  harness  and  saddles,  making 
their  horses  steam  as  they  sped  along  the 
soft  mud  of  the  highroad.  At  the  right  a 
sparse  forest  straggled  up  the  hill,  at  the 
left  a  swamp  covered  with  moss  and  low 
pines,  interspersed  with  young  birches. 
There  was  a  smell  of  pines,  dampness  and 
autumn  leaves. 

In  the  rear  there  resounded  cries  of 
command;  the  squadrons  pressed  to  one 
side;  groaning  and  panting  in  the  mud, 
a  horse  battery  passed  at  a  brisk  trot. 

Paul  looked  about,  saw  two  officers  ap- 
proaching, and  saluted.  The  older,  evi- 
dently the  commander  of  the  battery, 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

His  back  pained  him;  his  left  shoe 
caused  him  agony  whenever  he  used  his 
bruised  foot;  he  was  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  lack  of  sleep,  and  he  suffered  because 
he  could  not  clean  his  teeth,  and  so  had  a 
very  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth,  which  was 
increased  by  the  after  effect  of  nicotine. 

He  had  not  yet  been  in  action;  his 
regiment  had  always  been  in  the  rear  of 
the  right  flank  of  the  army  and  had  had 
nothing  but  reconnoitering  service. 

"Ensign !  Write  verses  later ;  don't 
dawdle ;  you  are  not  in  the  manege !" 
Sharp  as  the  lash  of  a  whip  the  loud  cry 
of  the  squadron  commander  resounded 
close  to  his  ear,  and  before  his  distracted 
eyes  there  rose  the  sallow,  haughty  face  of 
Count  Hearst. 

"Pardon  me,"  Paul  said,  in  confusion 
as  he  saluted,  and,  not  knowing  how  to 
get  to  the  first  platoon,  he  turned  back 
and  went  to  the  quartermaster.  "It  is 
horrid;"  he  thought  of  his  squadron, 
blushing  in  anything  but  a  friendly  way. 

An  officer  of  the  general  staff  came 
toward  him  at  a  gallop,  back  of  him  an- 
other, and  then  two  orderlies. 

"Trot!"     The    command    rolled    from 


squadron  to  squadron,  and  the  regiment 
moved  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  Paul  asked, 
overtaking  a  companion  of  the  second 
platoon. 

"Go  ask  your  father!"  the  officer  an- 
swered, turning  his  head  toward  him. 

At  that  moment  the  Baron  stepped 
forth  from  the  ranks,  and,  letting  the 
platoons  pass  him,  cried  out  in  a  calm, 
sharp  voice: 

"Attention — 'We  are  going  into  action !" 
He  turned  his  horse  and,  galloping  past, 
returned  to  his  place. 

"Into  action — what,  at  once?"  Paul 
asked  in  astonishment,  and  was  surprised 
at  his  own  calmness.  He  had  always 
thought  it  would  be  something  extraordi- 
nary. The  cannonading  resounded  in  the 
distance,  but  he  was  already  used  to  these 
sounds.  They  always  seemed  something 
far  off,  at  one  side. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  squadron  passed 
the  baggage  train,  then  two  infantry  regi- 
ments hastening  by  forced  marches,  and, 
turning  round  to  the  right,  advanced  at  a 
gallop  by  the  crossroad  along  the  edge  of 
a  woods  at  the  left.  And  now  the  cannon 
shots  seemed  much  nearer.  The  road 
was  torn  up  everwhere  and  muddy,  and 
all  their  attention  was  concentrated  on 
their  horses. 

The  front  ranks  drew  in  suddenly. 
Those  behind,  being  unable  to  stop,  fell 
over  them;  the  horses  became  confused, 
the  ranks  intermingled.  Only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  could  they  prevent  their 
horses  from  sinking  on  their  hind  legs 
into  the  mire. 

From  the  woods,  crawling  through  the 
thicket  to  the  road,  there  advanced  at  a 
run  in  close  ranks,  with  their  rifles  at 
their  feet,  one  after  the  other,  the  platoons 
of  the  guard  infantry,  a  handsome,  ma- 
ture set  of  fellows. 

"Smurof,  how  are  you,  my  friend?" 
Turning  as  he  ran,  a  tall,  graceful  officer 
called,  smiled  to  him,  and  disappeared. 

"Vasia !"  Paul  called  after  him,  as  he 
had  not  at  once  recognized  his.  cadet 
schoolmate. 

A  battery  rumbled  past  them.  For  a 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  pale  face 
of  a  cannoneer,  distorted  with  pain  or 
fear,  seated  with  his  back  to  the  horses  on 
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the  gun  carriage  and  clinging  firmly  with 
both  hands  to  the  netted  shield.  The  guns 
bounced  terribly  at  the  hillocks  and  hol- 
lows, leaped  to  one  side,  and  bounded  into 
the  woods  at  the  left. 

The  squadrons  moved  on  at  a  gallop. 
At  the  left,  behing  the  woods,  frequent 
distant  firing  was  audible,  and  the  pecu- 
liar noise  of  the  bullets.  A  number  of 
men  were  bustling  around  the  Red  Cross 
wagons,  some  with  stretchers,  some  with 
other  things.  From  the  woods  came  a 
line  of  bearers  carrying  limp,  gray  ob- 
jects like  sacks.     Here  they  stopped. 

"The  wounded !"  Paul  said  at  last. 

He  felt  somewhat  sick. 

Trach !  There  burst  low  over  the 
woods  a  whitish-yellow  cloud.  Whiz : 
Something  buzzed  high  above  them.  A 
column  of  earth  rose  fifty  paces  from 
them. 

"That  is  a  real  one  I"  Paul  thought,  and 
unconsciously  bent  in  his  saddle. 

Then  he  felt  ashamed,  and  proudly 
and  consciously  straightened  himself,  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  and,  forcing  himself  to 
smile,  looked  about.  Strained,  sterned 
faces,  neither  frightened  nor  angry.  His 
head  swam,  he  had  a  curious,  contradic- 
tory feeling,  a  burning  of  fearful  delight 
overcame  him,  his  soul  was  filled  with 
gladness,  something  warm  reached  his 
heart,  filled  it  to  the  brim,  and  died  away. 

"Your  Honor — the  trench,"  the  quar- 
termaster screamed  sharply  to  him. 

His  horse  stood  still  for  a  minute,  then 
gave  a  leap.  The  Ensign  could  scarcely 
keep  his  place,  falling  over  the  mane  of 
the  leaping  horse  and  losing  his  stirrup. 
The  squadrons  went  on  at  full  speed. 
Like  a  cinematograph  picture,  the  guns 
flashed  past  him,  the  indistinct  masses  of 
horses,  the  overturned  wagons,  and  the 
separate  gray  groups. 

"Conquered !" 

The  squadron  was  passing  to  the  left. 

"Stop!" 

Overcome  by  a  dreadful  wave  of  agita- 
tion, giving  hfs  horse  to  his  soldier,  stum- 
bling and  catching  his  spurs  at  the  mar- 
velously  interlaced  roots  of  the  old  trees, 
Paul  ran  forward  to  an  open  place,  seized 
his  binocular,  and  looked  anxiously 
around. 

Two  hundred  paces  from  the  clearing 


there  began  a  small  grove  and  a  young 
birchwood,  forming  a  strip  parallel  with 
the  woods.  Beyond  that  two  or  three 
white  buildings,  probably  a  farm,  and  in 
the  distance  the  ground  was  smoking  on 
the  hill,  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
paces  away.  His  heart  stood  still  at  the 
sight. 

The  close  ranks  of  the  gray  infantry 
dragged  up  som^ething,  cut,  and  dug.  A 
little  to  the  left  a  cloud  of  flashing  smoke 
rose  noiselessly.  A  battery  moved  out  be- 
tween the  buildings,  just  escaping  the 
nearest  one. 

"Heavens !  Is  it  possible  they  are  the 
Prussians !" 

"Youj-  Honor,  stop !"  Paul  heard  a 
hoarse  whisper  back  of  him,  looked  around, 
and  leaped  into  his  saddle. 

To  the  right  and  left,  trying  to  move 
noiselessly,  the  soldiers  rode  out,  serious 
and  intent. 

A  strange,  dull  calm,  almost  apathy, 
overcame  Paul,  similar  to  a  faint.  He 
wanted  to  smoke,  but  remembered  that  it 
was  no  time  for  it,  and  smiled. 

At  the  edge  of  the  forest  the  regiment, 
obedient  to  one  will,  stopped  for  a  few 
seconds  and  formed  in  line.  The  horses 
shook  their  heads  and  stamped  with  un- 
easiness. 

At  the  right  the  figure  of  a  solitary 
rider  came  forth  from  the  ranks,  at  once 
halted,  and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot 
before  the  deploying  squadrons. 

Hundreds  of  burning  eyes  were  fast- 
ened on  the  General;  the  bristling  pikes 
were  lowered  noisily;  hundreds  of  hands 
seized  the  hilts  at  the  left  and  clinked 
them  sharply,  hardly  unsheathing  their 
swords. 

It  was  quiet,  perfectly  quiet. 

The  commander  drew  his  sword  and 
turned  his  Tiorse. 

Hundreds  of  swords  clanked. 

"Ah !"  Paul  groaned  as  the  sound  died 
away. 

Stamping  and  clattering  all  around; 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  his  ears;  the 
earth  rose  to  meet  him  in  waving  strips 
beneath  his  feet — faster  and  faster.  And 
his  horse  went  furiously  on. 

At  a  rapid  pace  the  horses  fought  their 
way  into  the  woods.  "Stop!"  some  one 
yelled  at  his  very  ear.  The  branches 
lashed  his  hands  and  face.     Suddenly  his 
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consciousness  grew  more  acute — there  was 
a  very  bright  light.    Now,  at  once,  ah! 

Glancing  forward — the  commander  had 
already  turned  into  the  field  and  led  the 
rushing  squadrons  toward  the  enemy. 

Spurring  forward,  he  passed  his  neigh- 
bor; he  almost  flew,  then  drew  in  his 
bridle.  "Ah!  only  don't  fall;  hold  on!" 
Right  and  left  there  flashed  past  him  the 
neighboring  lines. 

There  was  prolonged  buzzing — a  hum 
and  noise  in  his  ears.  Smoke  rose  in 
front  of  him. 

"Ah !  Ah !"  thought  Paul. 

At  the  right  a  soldier  shot  ahead  of 
him,  turned  and  vanished;  he  had  prob- 
ably fallen. 

Paul  sat  firmly  in  his  saddle,  set  his 
lips,  and  dug  his  spurs  deep. 

His  horse  went  rapidly  on. 

There  was  a  tree  ahead  of  him  with  low 
branches — turn  more  to  the  right. 

They  cut  at  his  face  sharply. 

"A  branch,"  thought  Paul. 

Separate  groups  of  cavalry  were  still 
following  the  routed  enemy. 

Smurof ,  at  the  head  of  a  small  division, 
on  his  steaming,  snorting  horse,  was  forc- 
ing his  way  through  troops  of  men  and 
horses,  past  the  heaps  of  gray  forms  and 
conquered  guns  and  rode  at  a  trot  up  to 
Cavalry  Captain  Hearst.  The  latter, 
white  as  a  sheet  and  scarcely  able  to  draw 
his  breath,  stood  with  one  hand  on  his 
drawn  sword,  the  other  on  the  wheel  of  an 
overturned  gun,  and,  setting  his  teeth, 
tried  in  vain  to  cross  his  right  foot  over 
his  left. 

"Wounded,  Count?" 

"Pardon  me,  Your  Excellency,  my 
horse  fell — I  hurt  my  foot/'  he  muttered 
through  his  teeth. 

Two  soldiers  came  running  up  to  him. 

"The  battery  is  ours.  General,"  Hearst 
suddenly  burst  out,  and,  almost  fainting, 


slipped  from  the  soldiers'  hands  to  the 
groimd. 

"Ours,  Count,  a  splendid  victory," 
Smurof  smiled.    "How  is  the  squadron  ?" 

Hearst  shook  his  head  faintly  and  tried 
to  smile  also.  "A  few  killed — ten,  twenty, 
I  don't  know." 

"Have  you  seen  my  boy?"  the  com- 
mander asked  quietly,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"There — it  seems  he  is  wounded,"  the 
Captain  answered,  waving  his  weakened 
hand  toward  a  clump  of  trees  standing 
alone,  and  then  lost  consciousness. 

Smurof  was  off  at  a  trot. 

He  did  not  look  long. 

Leaning  against  the  trunk  of  an  old 
birch,  his  mud-spattered  legs  stretched  be- 
fore him,  sat  the  Ensign  and  stared  dully 
at  the  ground,  straight  before  him. 

"Paul,  where  are  you  hurt?"  the  Gen- 
eral asked  in  alarm. 

The  Ensign  did  not  answer.  Smurof 
dismounted  hastily,  went  up  to  his  son  and 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  His  head 
moved  from  the  tree,  hung  limply,  and 
tben  sank  to  one  side;  over  his  left  brow 
there  was  a  small  blackened  hole. 

"Pasha,  Pashenka — oh  !"  sobbed  the 
General,  clasping  the  lifeless  head  of  his 
son,  and  with  distracted  eyes  stared  into 
the  beloved  face.  His  lower  lip  quivered, 
his  face  wrinkled  in  a  pitiful,  elderly 
grimace. 

No  one  moved  from  the  spot, 

Smurof  rose  slowly,  gazed  round  with  a 
heavy,  unintelligent  look  at  those  about 
him. 

"The  devil !"  the  General  cried  in  a 
hoarse  voice  as  he  drew  himself  up,  ap- 
proached his  horse,  adjusted  his  cap, 
jumped  into  the  saddle  with  a  light  spring 
and  pulled  the  reins.  His  hands  trem- 
bled, but  his  voice  was  firm:  "Staff 
trumpeter,  call  to  arms!" 


You  cried  across  the  worlds,  and  called  us  sons !  .  .  . 
Weep  not  for  us,  but  for  your  own  trapped  selves.  We 
died.    And  there  you  stand,  no  step  advanced ! 

— Hermann  Hagedorn. 
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GENEVA  NAVAL  CON- 
FERENCE 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  (1)  Am- 
bassador Gibson's  speech  at  the  final  session 
of  the  Genera  Naval  Conference,  and  (II) 
speech  delivered  at  the  same  session  by  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  the  head  of  the  British  delega- 
tion.) 

I.  Ambassador  Gibson's  Speech 

The  conference  has  now  reached  a  point 
when  it  Is  essential  to  review  the  situation 
and  to  determine  whether  we  can  usefully 
continue  our  work  with  any  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Since  the  proposals  which  have  been  laid 
before  us  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  represent  the 
final  decision  of  the  British  Empire  delega- 
tion, I  fear,  as  I  hare  already  informed  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  that  we  shall  be  forced  frankly 
to  admit  that  our  efforts  at  present  to  find 
a  basis  for  negotiation  acceptable  to  all  three 
powers  have  not  been  successful. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  for  stat- 
ing somewhat  fully  the  American  views  on 
the  subject,  not  by  way  of  argument  with  my 
colleagues,  but  because  the  solution  of  this 
problem  can  be  found  only  if  all  conflicting 
views  are  clearly  stated  and  left  for  future 
consideration. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  why  we  came 
here.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
February  10,  extended  to  the  Powers  signa- 
tories to  the  Washington  Treaty  an  invitation 
to  meet  in  Geneva  to  agree  upon  extension 
to  auxiliary  craft  of  the  principles  of  that 
treaty.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  accepted 
this  invitation. 

The  President's  initiative  in  calling  the  con- 
ference was  in  conformity  with  the  repeat- 
edly expressed  desire  of  our  Congress,  as 
specifically  set  forth  in  an  act  of  February 
11,  1925,  that  armaments  should  be  effec- 
tively reduced  and  limited  in  the  Interest  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  relief  of 
all  nations  from  the  burdens  of  inordinate 
and  unnecessary  expenditures. 

The  President's  invitation  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind,  and 
the  proposals  to  be  made  by  the  American 


delegation  could  have  been  forecast  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

It  was  known  from  the  President's  message 
that  we  would  propose  limitation  of  auxiliary 
craft  by  categories,  that  we  were  in  favor 
of  limiting  them  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Washington  Treaty. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  forecast  even  the  ton- 
nage levels  which  we  would  suggest,  as  it  was 
obvious  that  no  fresh  complications  in  the 
world  situation  had  called  for  a  material  In- 
crease over  the  figures  suggested  by  us  at 
Washington  in  1922,  namely,  450,000  tons  for 
both  classes  of  auxiliary  surface  vessels. 

In  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  in 
view  of  the  President's  invitation,  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
conference  laid  on  the  table  clear,  simple,  and 
comprehensive  proposals  for  a  limitation  of 
naval  armaments.  We  were  confident  that 
proposals  of  this  general  character  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Powers  represented  here. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  to  feel  that,  even 
if  the  specific  figures  suggested  by  us  as  a 
basis  of  discussion  were  not  acceptable,  a 
reasonable  limitation  might  be  achieved  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  strength  of  the 
strongest  navies  in  the  different  categories — 
that  is  to  say,  the  British  Empire  in  cruisers 
and  the  United  States  in  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines— with  the  result  that  by  agreeing 
upon  such  figures  we  should  be  relieved  of 
the  dangers  of  competitive  building. 

The  Japanese  delegation  subsequently  in- 
dicated its  willingness  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  the  minimum  figures  suggested  by 
the  American  delegation. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  minimum 
figures  of  the  American  proposal  involved  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  destroyer  and 
submarine  tonnage  now  possessed  by  the 
United  States. 

From  the  first,  however,  we  encountered 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  claim  of  the  British 
Government  that  it  needed  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  cruisers  than  it  now  pos- 
sesses. Instead  of  the  forty-eight  cruisers 
now  in  service,  the  British  Empire  delegation 
has  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  technical 
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committee  a  need  for  fifteen  8-inch  gun  cruis- 
ers and  fifty-five  cruisers  of  a  smaller  type, 
a  total  of  seventy.  The  claim  for  these  fig- 
ures was  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  ab- 
solute naval  needs  of  the  Empire. 

The  American  delegation  has  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  the  conception  of  absolute 
naval  needs  with  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
to  fix  limitations  on  the  basis  of  mutual  con- 
cessions. 

If  the  sole  purpose  of  our  negotiation  be 
that  of  setting  forth  the  view  of  each  power 
as  to  their  requirements  without  regard  to 
the  navies  of  others,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  how 
we  can  arrive  at  a  treaty  for  the  limitation 
of  navies. 

Further,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  un- 
derstand why,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace 
and  at  the  moment  that  we  are  seeking  to 
reduce  the  burdens  of  naval  expenditure,  the 
British  Government  considers  a  considerable 
program  of  naval  expansion  as  an  absolute 
and  even  vital  necessity. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  delegation  we  have  indicated  our 
willingness  to  make  very  substantial  modi- 
fications In  our  original  proposals  respecting 
cruisers.  We  have  agreed  to  discuss  a  ton- 
nage in  the  cruiser  class  far  in  excess  of  what 
we  had  hoped  might  be  fixed  as  a  limitation 
lor  the  future.  This  was  done  in  an  effort 
to  help  meet  the  British  claim  for  numbers 
of  vessels. 

Further,  we  have  agreed  to  discuss  the 
number  of  10,000-ton  cruisers  and  to  accept 
a  secondary  class  of  cruisers,  provided  that 
the  secondary  type  of  cruisers  should  not 
be  of  a  maximum  individual  displacement 
which  will  preclude  the  mounting  of  8-inch 
guns,  a  caliber  of  gun  which  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  signatories  of  the  Washington  Treaty. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  to  meet  the 
British  position,  together  with  other  Amer- 
ican proposals,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later, 
were  not  considered  sufficient.  Any  further 
concessions  on  our  part  would  have  involved 
a  complete  surrender  of  the  right  to  build 
ships  responsive  to  our  needs,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  the  ground  that,  if  agreement 
were  to  be  reached,  there  must  be  some  meas- 
ure of  reciprocity  in  concession. 

We  frankly  recognize  that  the  naval  needs 
of  various  powers  differs,  and  we  never  have 
contested  the  argument  which  had  been  put 
forward  that  the  naval  requirements  of  the 


British  Empire  could  best  be  met  by  num- 
bers of  vessels. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  system  of  limita- 
tion of  naval  strength  by  total  tonnage  in 
classes  is  that  each  country  is  left  free  to 
use  its  tonnage  allotment  according  to  its 
special  needs. 

We  have  felt,  however,  that  the  making  of 
a  treaty  to  which  we  could  honestly  subscribe 
as  representing  the  limitation  of  armament 
was  dependent  upon  meeting  these  require- 
ments within  total  tonnages  which  consti- 
tuted a  limitation  and  not  an  expansion. 

With  a  large  number  of  naval  bases  scat- 
tered along  its  lines  of  communication,  we 
can  quite  well  understand  the  desire  of  the 
British  Empire  for  a  certain  number  of  crtils- 
ers  of  the  smaller  type. 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  it  should  be 
recognized  that  our  own  geographical  posi- 
tion and  our  lack  of  bases  resulting  In  part 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  require  a  larger  type  of  cruiser  af- 
fording a  longer  cruising  radius. 

We  felt,  further,  that  the  repeated  expres- 
sion of  our  willingness  to  reduce  the  total 
cruiser  tonnage  to  the  lowest  limits  accepta- 
ble to  the  British  delegation  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  had  no  thought  of  engaging 
in  a  program  of  construction  which  could  be 
any  cause  of  apprehension. 

The  British  delegation  in  its  proposals 
sought  to  secure  agreement  to  limit  very 
strictly  the  number  of  the  larger  type  of 
cruisers  with  8-inch  guns  and  to  Mmit  all 
other  construction  to  small-siae  cruisers 
armed  with  6-inch  guns,  a  type  of  ship  of 
relatively  small  use  to  us  because  of  its  lack 
of  cruising  radius  and  protection. 

The  immediate  and  obvious  results  of  ac- 
quiescing in  the  British  proposals  would  have 
been  that  the  British  Empire  would  have  been 
able  to  build  exactly  what  it  desired  and 
that  we,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  re- 
strained from  building  what  we  consider  that 
we  might  need,  and  yet  the  tonnage  levels 
insisted  on  by  the  British  Empire  would  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  increase  even  over  pres- 
ent strength. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  touch  upon  the  view 
which  has  been  expressed  that  we  have  ren- 
dered agreement  difficult  by  our  alleged  insist- 
ence to  build  a  large  number  of  10,000-ton 
cruisers  armed  with  8-inch  guns.  These  the 
British  delegation  terms  offensive  vessels,  as 
distinguished    from    the    6,000-ton    cruisers 
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armed  with  6-inch  guns  on  what  they  call 
defensive  cruisers. 

No  such  distinction  was  recognized  at  the 
time  of  the  Washington  Ti'eaty.  The  lO.OOO- 
ton  cruiser  with  8-inch  gun  armament  was 
fixed  by  the  British  delegates  at  that  con- 
ference and  adopted  as  non-controversial. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  did  not  com- 
mence the  destruction  of  cruisers  of  this  size. 

Five  cruisers  of  this  type  have  now  been 
practicaly  completed  by  the  British  Empire 
and  six  more  are  in  process  of  construction, 
while  four  vessels  of  9,750  tons  are  now  in 
commission.  The  United  States  has  two  10,- 
000-ton  cruisers  which  are  about  15  per  cent 
completed  and  six  for  which  the  contract  has 
been  recently  let.  We  have  none  that  will  be 
afloat  for  approximately  two  years. 

In  the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
these  cruisers  it  was  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  an  international  conference  for  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament  the  President 
was  empowered  in  his  discretion  to  suspend 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  construction  author- 
ized by  the  act. 

The  British  Empire  delegation  has  drawn 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  offensive  and 
aggressive  character  of  8-inch-gun  cruisers 
and  the  essentially  defensive  character  of  the 
6-inch-gun  cruiser,  which  they  feel  would, 
but  which  do  not,  serve  our  purpose. 

The  American  delegation  cannot  but  feel 
that  every  warship  possesses  essentially  of- 
fensive characteristics,  and  that  no  ship  is 
built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  itself 
against  attack.  We  cannot  follow  the  rea- 
soning which  attributes  to  6-inch-gun  cruisers 
a  purely  defensive  role. 

We  are  told  that  they  will  police  trade 
routes  and  protect  British  commerce  upon  the 
seas.  But,  in  order  to  afford  effective  de- 
fense to  British  commerce  upon  the  seas, 
these  cruisers  must  in  time  of  war  effectively 
deny  the  sea  to  others. 

When  we  come  down  to  essentials,  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  any  nation  for  the  right 
to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  a  cruiser 
strength  sufficient  to  afford  complete  security 
to  its  commerce  in  case  of  war  renders  im- 
possible any  effective  naval  limitation  by  in- 
ternational agreement. 

When  we  are  asked  to  limit  strictly  the 
number  of  cruisers  on  which  8-inch  guns  may 
be  mounted  and  eventually  to  abandon  that 
gun  altogether  in  favor  of  the  6-inch  gun,  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  the  effect  of  such  a 


limitation  upon  our  situation,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  Government  has  at  its 
disposal  approximately  888,000  tons  of  fast 
merchant  ships  capable  of  being  readily  con- 
verted into  cruisers  and  armed  with  many 
6-inch  guns,  as  contemplated  by  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  180,000 
tons  of  such  ships.  As  was  so  ably  brought 
out  by  Lord  Jellicoe,  converted  merchant 
ships  played  a  great  part  in  the  late  war. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  given 
us  cause  for  reflection.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  the  delegates  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  looked  upon  a  total  tonnage  for 
surface  auxiliary  craft  of  450,000  tons  as  an 
acceptable  and  reasonable  figure. 

But  now  we  are  faced  with  a  program 
calling  for  647,000  tons  of  auxiliary  surface 
craft — a  tonnage  far  in  excess  of  that  con- 
templated at  the  time  of  the  Washington 
Conference. 

What  has  brought  about  this  change  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government?  What  new 
factor  in  world  affairs  has  appeared  upon 
the  horizon  which  has  caused  them  appre- 
hension? 

One  of  the  mightiest  fleets  on  the  high 
seas,  that  of  Germany,  has  disappeared.  So 
far  as  we  know,  no  other  great  maritime  na- 
tion has  embarked  on  any  program  which 
could  conceivably  be  considered  a  menace  to 
the  British  Empire. 

Other  than  the  powers  here  represented, 
there  are  in  the  entire  world  but  five  navies 
possessing  modern  cruisers  of  effective  com- 
bat value ;  the  strongest  of  these  has  approx- 
imately 72,000  tons,  and  the  total  effective 
cruiser  tonnage  of  all  five  (combined)  is  now 
less  than  200,000. 

The  British  contention  has  been  that  their 
proposals  make  for  economy,  while  ours  call 
for  a  large  outlay.  We  cannot  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  such  a  claim. 

We  have  proposed  a  low  limitation  on 
total  tonnage,  which  means  a  very  large  sav- 
ing. Economy  can  only  be  realized  by  re- 
duction of  total  tonnage.  The  fact  is  that 
within  the  total  tonnage  limitation  the  larger 
the  unit  size  of  vessel  the  greater  is  the 
economy,  both  in  initial  construction  and  in 
operation  and  maintenance.  Both  high  total 
tonnage  and  small  units  are  necessarily  ex- 
pensive. 

I  should  like  once  more  to  stress  that  the 
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American  proposals  would  obviously  permit 
of  drastic  economies,  and  that  a  proposition 
largely  to  increase  the  tonnage  of  auxiliary 
craft  beyond  that  which  any  country  now 
possesses  would  impose,  we  believe,  an  un- 
necessary burden. 

The  latest  proposals  of  the  British  Empire 
delegation  do  not  indicate  any  substantial 
reduction  in  the  tonnage  demands  or  modifi- 
cations in  the  position  taken  by  the  British 
representatives  on  the  technical  committee 
during  the  early  days  of  the  conference. 

The  proposals  of  the  British  Empire  dele- 
gation which  have  recently  been  submitted  to 
us  contain  the  points  of  difficulty  which  we 
have  encountered  from  the  outset,  and,  in 
addition,  a  new  difficulty  in  that  a  combined 
tonnage  limitation  for  all  auxiliary  craft,  in- 
cluding submarines,  is  suggested.  This  total, 
fixed  at  590,000  tons,  is  to  be  augmented  by 
an  additional  25  per  cent  of  so-called  over- 
age vessels. 

But  the  age  limit  for  replacement  within 
the  tonnage  limitation  of  590,000  tons  has 
been  so  reduced  that  we  have  in  effect  a 
proposal  for  a  total  limitation  of  effective 
vessels  of  over  737,000  tons. 

If  we  deduct  from  that  figure  the  highest 
submarine  and  destroyer  tonnage  heretofore 
suggested  by  the  British  Empire  delegation, 
namely,  90,000  tons  of  submarines  and  ap- 
proximately 221,000  tons  of  destroyers,  there 
would  remain  a  tonnage  limitation  for  cruis- 
ers of  at  least  426,000  tons.  This  is  over 
75,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  British  cruiser 
strength  upon  completion  of  vessels  now  un- 
der construction. 

This  figure  could  be  materially  increased 
under  the  combined  tonnage  system  proposed 
by  the  British  through  the  utilization  of  a 
part  of  the  destroyer  and  submarine  tonnage 
for  cruiser  construction. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  treaty  fixing  total  ton- 
nage limitations  at  any  such  figures  would  not 
be  a  present  limitation,  and  that,  even  with- 
out a  treaty,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the 
Powers  would  reach  any  such  maximum  ton- 
nage before  1931,  when,  in  any  event,  we  are 
to  meet  again  to  consider  the  question  of 
naval  armament. 

Thus,  for  the  immediate  future,  the  only 
real  effect  of  the  British  proposals  is  to  re- 
strict types  of  cruisers,  not  building  pro- 
grams, and  to  obligate  the  United  States,  in 
case  it  should  desire  to  build  within  the 
total  tonnage  limit  proposed,  to  construct 
many   6,000-ton   6-inch-gun   cruisers,   a   type 


which  we  have  clearly  indicated  is  not 
adapted  to  our  needs. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  unnecessary  apprehension  as  to  the 
use  which  might  be  made  by  the  United 
States  of  reasonable  freedom  of  action  in 
the  cruiser  class  within  strict  tonnage  limita- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  total 
tonnage  for  cruisers  should  be  fixed  as  low  as 
300,000  for  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  a  certain  part  of  this  will  be  con- 
sumed in  the  construction  of  the  maximum 
size  ci'uisers  of  a  number  to  be  agreed  upon. 

A  further  considerable  part  is  already 
taken  up,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  existence  of  ten  6-inch-gun 
ships  of  the  Omaha  class,  aggregating  ap- 
proximately 70,000  tons. 

The  only  practical  question  arising,  there- 
fore, is  whether,  in  addition  to  building  an 
agreed  nimiber  of  maximum  size  cruisers, 
none  of  which  has  yet  been  completed  by  the 
United  States,  our  future  construction  of  sec- 
ondary cruisers  with  8-inch  guns  within  this 
narrow  limit  could  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
give  concern  to  the  British  Empire. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  any  possible  concern 
of  the  British  Government  on  this  score — an 
apprehension  which,  I  hasten  to  add,  we  con- 
sider unwarranted  by  anything  in  our  past 
or  present  policy — we  had  already  suggested 
the  possibility  of  inserting  in  the  treaty  a 
political  clause  providing  in  effect  that  if  the 
building  program  of  any  of  the  signatory 
powers  within  the  tonnage  limitation  agreed 
upon  for  cruisers  should  give  concern  to  any 
other  contracting  powers  a  meeting  of  the 
signatories  could  be  called  at  any  time  after 
1931,  and  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  was  not 
reached  the  treaty  might  shortly  be  termi- 
nated. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  would  not 
adequately  meet  any  possible  apprehension, 
as  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  power  to 
make  any  substantial  progress  on  a  building 
program  within  the  short  time  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  treaty. 

Furthermore,  I  may  add  that  we  are  so 
confident  that  nothing  in  our  own  policy 
could  give  ground  for  such  concern  that  we 
felt  no  hesitation  in  suggesting  such  a  clause. 

The  American  delegation  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  a  statement  recently  made  by  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  effect  that 
war   between    the    British    Empire   and    the 
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United  States  was  already  outlawed  in  the 
hearts  of  both  nations. 

We  give  our  thorough  endorsement  to  this 
view,  and  the  sincerity  of  this  endorsement 
has  been  proved  in  practice  by  the  fact  that 
our  government  has  not  indicated  misgivings 
or  concern  because  the  British  Empire  has 
built  up  a  cruiser  force  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate to  our  own. 

We  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
the  British  conviction  that  war  is  already 
outlawed  between  us  with  their  present  un- 
willingness to  recognize  our  right  to  build  a 
limited  number  of  the  type  of  ships  we  would 
desire,  or  with  their  willingness  to  risk  the 
success  of  this  conference  because  they  fear 
the  problematical  possession  by  us  during 
the  life  of  this  treaty  of  a  small  number  of 
8-inch-gun  cruisers,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  any  apprehension  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  such  problematical  construc- 
tion is  amply  covered  by  the  political  clause 
which  offers  a  release  from  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  take  oc- 
casion, in  the  name  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, to  express  once  more  our  appreciation 
to  the  Japanese  delegation  for  the  proposals 
they  have  brought  forward  and  supported  as 
regards  low-tonnage  limitations.  We  feel 
that  the  firm  desire  of  their  coimtry  to  effect 
limitation  of  armament  at  or  below  existing 
tonnage  levels  wiU  have  a  profound  influence. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  as 
yet  not  been  able  to  harmonize  the  conflict- 
ing views  on  naval  limitation.  We  believe 
that  on  broad  principles,  looking  ahead  to 
its  influence  on  disarmament  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  the  interest  of  peace, 
an  agreement  between  the  principal  naval 
powers  is  of  surpassing  importance. 

We  believe  that  we  can  all  afford  to  make 
a  very  strict  limitation  which  will  largely 
decrease  our  armaments  in  the  near  future 
and,  consequently,  decrease  the  burden  of 
taxation  and  the  fear  of  war. 

We  cannot  believe  that  if  the  three  great 
naval  powers  are  all  willing  to  make  this 
limitation  and  reduction  there  is  any  result- 
ant danger  to  their  respective  governments, 
their  trade  routes,  or  their  possessions. 

We  believe  we  should  deal  with  this  subject 

on   a  broader  and   higher  ground   than   our 

need  of  meeting  all  conceivable  eventualities. 

From  generation  to  generation  during  the 

last  hundred  years  it  has  become  more  and 


more  evident  that  these  three  nations  intend 
to  and  will  live  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  we 
should  approach  this  subject  of  naval  limita- 
tion on  the  basis  that  war  between  them  is 
unthinkable. 

The  interruption  of  our  work  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  a  permanent  ina- 
bility to  agree  upon  an  effective  method  of 
naval  limitation,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  a 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  naval 
armaments  may  lead  to  the  finding  of  some 
method  of  reconciling  the  views  of  our  re- 
spective governments,  and  that  a  satisfactory 
agreement  may  shortly  be  concluded  for  a 
greater  limitation  of  auxiliary  naval  craft. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  delegation,  our  warm 
personal  esteem  for  our  associates  of  the 
British  Empire  delegation  and  of  the  Japa- 
nese delegation. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with  them 
on  this  problem,  and  we  trust  that,  even 
though  we  have  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
an  agreement  at  this  time,  our  work  may 
mark  a  step  forward  toward  eventual  agree- 
ment acceptable  to  us  all. 

We  are  all  of  us  united  in  the  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  good  understanding  and 
friendship  between  our  three  coimtries,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  present  inability  to 
agree  will  not  discourage  us  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  substantial  limitation  in  naval  arma- 
ments. 

II.  Mr.  Bridgeman's  Speech 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  in  thinking  that 
our  discussions  have  not  been  by  any  means 
useless,  and  that  the  exploration  we  have 
made  will  have  been  advantageous  in  prepar- 
ing for  further  advances  in  the  direction  of 
limitation.  All  three  Powers  most  certainly 
had  the  same  goal  in  view.  In  attempting  to 
reach  it  we  have  traveled  sometimes  together 
in  pairs,  sometimes  all  three  on  the  same 
track.  At  other  times  we  have  sought  differ- 
ent roads,  and  the  examination  of  those  dif- 
ferent routes  will  have  contributed  toward 
the  final  selection  of  the  right  one,  which, 
perhaps,  may,  after  all,  be  the  one  that  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  by  us.  My  govern- 
ment desire  me  to  try  to  make  clear  the 
way  in  which  we  have  approached  the  task 
and  our  genuine  desire  for  limitation  of  naval 
armament. 
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In  the  message  from  President  Coolidge 
conveyed  to  the  conference  at  its  first  plenary 
session  we  were  enjoined  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment "rendering  impossible  any  form  of  naval 
competition  between  the  three  Powers."  This 
was  subsequently  amplified  by  a  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  three  cardinal  points  which 
should  guide  us.  They  were:  (1)  Elimina- 
tion of  competitive  building;  (2)  we  were 
to  consider  security  and  defense  and  not  ag- 
gression;  (3)  we  mu.st  study  economy.  The 
British  delegation  have  endeavored  to  keep 
those  points  faithfully  in  mind  in  all  pro- 
posals which  they  have  put  forward. 

First  was  the  avoidance  of  competition,  and 
it  was  with  that  end  in  view  that  we  pro- 
posed that  there  be  two  classes  of  cruisers, 
two  of  destroyers,  and  two  of  submarines,  in 
each  of  which  the  maximum  tonnage  for  each 
individual  vessel  be  fixed.  Without  this  pro- 
vision it  seemed  to  us  that  mere  fixation  of 
total  tonnage  could  not  remove  the  danger 
of  competition  and  would,  in  fact,  increase  it. 
If  one  Power  used  their  total  tonnage  for  the 
construction  of  the  largest  type  of  vessels,  it 
would  lead  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
other  Powers  to  follow  their  examples,  and  to 
increase,  instead  of  decrease,  offense  strength, 
and  the  maximum  would,  as  experience  has 
shown,  become  the  standard  size. 

This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  decision 
taken  at  Washington  to  limit  cruisers  to  10,- 
000  tons  and  8-inch  guns.  The  effect  has  been 
that  this  maximum  has  been  taken  as  the 
standard  for  most  of  the  cruisers  built  since 
that  date. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that,  while  agreeing 
to  the  ratio  proposed  by  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  largest  type  of  cruisers, 
10,000  tons  and  8-inch  guns,  we  desired  to 
limit  the  numbers  of  those  large  cruisers. 
We  offered  to  refrain  ourselves  from  laying 
down  any  more  and  not  proceed  with  the 
Dorsetshire,  on  which  money  has  already 
been  spent,  while  America  was  to  be  able  to 
build  up  to  equal  numbers  and  Japan  to  the 
number  of  eight.  We  suggested  that  no  other 
cruisers  be  built  except  those  of  lower  ton- 
nage and  mounting  no  gun  larger  than  6-inch. 

Again,  in  destroyers  the  American  plan  gave 
an  opportunity  of  building  destroyers  up  to 
the  size  of  3,000  tons,  and  if  this  size  be 
adopted  there  would  be  little  difference  be- 
tween large  destroyers  and  small  cruisers, 
and  the  tendency  would  have  been  to  build 
destroyers  of  the  largest  type.    We,  therefore, 


proposed  to  limit  the  size  and  armament  of 
destroyer-leaders  and  destroyers  to  a  figure 
which  took  into  account  the  existing  practice 
of  the  three  Powers.  On  this  point  we  were 
all  able  to  agree. 

It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  we  pro- 
posed two  classes  of  submarine.  But  in  this 
we  were  actuated  by  the  additional  motive  of 
limiting  offensive  strength.  We  regard  the 
larger  submarine,  as  we  regard  the  larger 
cruiser,  as  a  weapon  of  offense.  And  by  this 
restriction  in  the  size  and  number  of  large 
submarines  we  desired,  in  the  chairman's 
words,  to  avoid  "the  suspicion  of  aggressive 
intent." 

In  all  these  cases  we  also  suggested  the 
limit  of  guns  they  should  carry,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that,  so  far  as  guns  are  con- 
cerned, we  were  able  to  agree  in  respect  of 
destroyers  and  submarines.  But,  as  regards 
displacement  of  vessels,  the  size  agreed  upon 
in  each  case  exceeded  the  figure  proposed 
by  us. 

Again,  in  all  these  proposals  our  plan  would 
have  led  to  greater  economy,  and  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  would  have  been  saved 
in  each  country.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
charged  with  departing  from  the  chairman's 
third  injunction,  to  exercise  "wise  economy." 

We  made  another  proposal  in  the  direction 
of  economy  which,  if  adopted,  would  save 
many  millions  of  pounds  to  all  three  coun- 
tries. This  was  the  reduction  in  future  of 
the  size  of  battleships  and  the  extension  of 
their  age  limit.  It  is  true  that  in  this  direc- 
tion no  actual  building  can  be  begun  before 
1931.  But  preparation  for  designs  begins 
about  two  years  before  a  keel  is  laid,  and  if 
we  agree  upon  future  policy  now  we  should 
save  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
and  be  setting  an  example  to  the  world. 
When  I  first  mentioned  this  it  was  seized 
upon  by  suspicious  parties  as  an  attempt  to 
give  us  a  permanent  advantage,  though  under 
the  Washington  Treaty  we  were  permitted  to 
build  the  Nelson  and  the  Rodney  in  exchange 
for  scrapping  four  other  battleships,  in  order 
to  give  us  the  equivalent  in  vessels  mounting 
16-inch  guns  with  those  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Japan,  and  so  establish  the 
balance  of  5 — 5 — 3,  which  was  the  basis  of 
that  agreement. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  ships  of  ours  were 
the  last  to  be  built.  But  it  never  entered  our 
heads  that  our  proposal  could  be  regarded  as 
calculated  to  disturb  the  balance  arranged  at 
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Washington  for  battleships.  I  therefore  ex- 
plained, when  making  the  proposal,  that  it 
would  necessitate  some  elasticity  in  the  fig- 
ures In  the  replacement  table.  My  object 
was  to  show  that  we  were  willing  to  agree  to 
any  modification  which  might  become  nec- 
essary in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  ar- 
rived at  in  Washington.  I  hoped  the  confer- 
ence would,  at  least,  have  agreed  to  pass  a 
resolution  that  unless  any  unforeseen  circum- 
stances arise  before  1931,  we  recommend  this 
reduction  in  the  size  and  this  extension  in  the 
age  of  battleships;  for  in  this  direction  lies 
much  the  greatest  saving  which  can  be  ef- 
fected. The  Japanese  delegation  have  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  our  view,  and  the 
American  delegation — and  I  thank  them  both 
— have  consented,  if  agreements  on  other 
points  be  reached,  to  consider  it  in  a  pre- 
liminary way.  A  clear  pronouncement  on 
this  point  would  be  an  enormous  advance  in 
limitation  and  economy. 

After  working  for  some  time  on  these  lines, 
we  found  ourselves  in  marked  disagreement 
with  the  American  delegation  on  the  subject 
of  cruisers.  We  have  been  told  that  "our 
respective  navies  should  be  maintained  at  the 
lowest  level  compatible  with  national  se- 
curity," and  we  proceeded  to  explain  quite 
plainly  what  was  our  problem  in  this  respect. 
We  said  that  it  was  numbers  we  required,  and 
if  a  limit  could  be  put  upon  the  number  of 
large  cruisers  and  a  low  maximum  size  on 
the  smaller  cruisers,  we  would  arrive  at  a 
much  lower  total  tonnage  than  would  be  pos- 
sible if  other  countries  demanded  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  ships  of  10,000  tons  and  8- 
inch  guns.  But  we  found  that  the  American 
delegation  were  unwilling  to  put  a  limit 
within  a  total  tonnage  to  the  number  of 
cruisers  carrying  8-inch  guns. 

Although  we  have  stated  our  reason  for 
wanting  a  number  of  small  cruisers,  we  do  not 
understand  what  are  their  reasons  for  de- 
manding so  many  large  cruisers  or  so  many 
with  such  high  offensive  weapons  as  the  8- 
inch  gun.  We  have  stated  that  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  our  mother  country  and  do- 
minions should  be  borne  in  mind.  We  said  so 
in  accepting  President  Coolidge's  invitation, 
and  have  frequently  repeated,  that  a  number 
of  small  cruisers  is  a  vital  necessity  to  the 
empire,  whose  widely  scattered  parts  are  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  seas  and  oceans, 
and  whose  most  populous  parts  are  dependent 


for  their  daily  bread  on  sea-borne  trade  and 
would  perish  if  we  failed  to  protect  it. 

No  doubt  it  is  not  easy  for  countries  differ- 
ently placed  fully  to  realize  our  feelings  in 
the  matter;  but  no  Briton  who  was  at  home 
during  the  war  at  its  most  anxious  time  will 
forget  the  feeling  that  situation  brought  home 
to  us.  Month  by  month  we  found  our  rations 
of  bread,  meat,  sugar,  and  other  articles  low- 
ered, and  we  could  see  the  spectre  of  starva- 
tion slowly  approaching.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  every  one  of  us  feels  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  what  provision  we  can  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  our  children  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  a  danger? 

Though  we  are  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  though  we  are  suffering  from  in- 
dustrial depression,  you  will  find  few  people 
in  Great  Britain  who  will  demur  to  providing 
the  money  necessary  to  keep  open  the  water- 
ways of  our  food  and  raw  materials.  We  re- 
gard it  as  an  insurance  against  a  terrible  risk 
and,  like  other  insurances,  it  is  a  provision 
against  unforeseen  disaster  and  not  a  provi- 
sion against  danger  from  any  particular  coun- 
try or  against  any  present  menace. 

Sufiicient  proof  that  we  are  not  nervous 
about  any  danger  from  American  action  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  made  no  complaint 
as  to  American  superiority  in  destroyers  and 
submarines,  or  shown  any  desire  to  build  up 
to  equality  in  those  classes.  We  have  made 
no  concealment  of  our  needs  or  of  the  rea- 
sons for  our  requirements.  No  one  could 
have  put  the  case  more  clearly  than  did  Mr. 
French,  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee, in  presenting  the  navy  estimates  in 
the  American  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  4  last.    He  said : 

"Close  the  lanes  of  the  sea  to  the  ships  of 
Great  Britain  and  suffering  will  be  brought 
to  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  within  a 
period  of  weeks.  Turn  to  the  United  States. 
Our  country  could  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  there  would  be  food  for  our 
people,  there  would  be  fuel  oil  for  our  use, 
there  would  be  materials  of  all  kinds  for  our 
service.  The  lanes  of  the  sea  might  be  closed 
to  us  for  weeks  or  for  years.  Should  the 
necessity  arise,  the  United  States  within  her 
own  territory  could  sustain  her  people  with- 
out suffering,  and  could  produce  material  to 
meet  whatever  emergency  naval  necessities 
might  require." 

At  the  same  time,  without  delay,  we  set  to 
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work  to  fix  the  tonnage  of  our  requirements 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Though  we  had 
114  cruisers  just  before  the  war  and  many 
more  some  ten  years  earlier,  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  a  maximum  of  70  now.  No  one  can 
say  that  we  have  not  gone  far  in  reducing  our 
requirements. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  last  plenary  ses- 
sion that  an  obstacle  to  settlement  was  that 
we  could  not  reconcile  our  differences  with 
Japan,  but  that  if  some  basis  could  be  found 
which  would  be  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
British  and  Japanese  delegations,  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  American  delegation  to  make 
agreement  complete.  We  have  consequently 
made  a  great  effort  to  put  our  requirements 
into  a  form  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Japanese  delegation,  and  we  believe  we  were 
met  by  at  least  an  equally  strong  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the 
same  end. 

The  proposals  which  were  published  a  few 
days  ago  embody  the  result  of  those  efforts. 
We  understand  that  these  proposals,  in  the 
main,  would  not  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  Japanese  delegation.  These,  together 
with  the  other  proposals  we  made,  would 
bring  about  in  the  near  future  a  very  sensible 
limitation  of  naval  armament.  This  scheme, 
as  carefully  explained  by  Sir  Austen  Cham- 
berlain in  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  27  (the  full  text  of  which 
I  am  circulating  to  the  conference),  is  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  intended  to  last  till  1936, 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  Washington 
Agreement.  I  am  also  circulating  the  draft 
proposals  contained  in  this  scheme,  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  various  clauses. 

The  British  delegation's  proposals  entail 
savings  far  in  excess  of  any  other  scheme 
before  the  conference.  Our  proposals  for  re- 
ductions in  the  size,  tonnage,  and  calibers  of 
guns  and  the  extension  of  the  life  of  capital 
ships  would  save  over  £50,000,000  to  the 
British  Empire  during  the  period  of  replace- 
ment, and  proportionately  large  savings  for 
other  countries.  Our  cruiser  proposals  would 
save  £1,000,000  on  every  cruiser  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  future  after  a  ratio  in  large 
cruisers  has  been  attained.  For  destroyers 
and  submarines  they  would  stop  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  to  raise  the  size  and  cost 
of  these  vessels.  In  each  case  we  should  have 
eliminated  competitive  building.  In  each  case 
we  should  have  effected  economy.     In  each 


case  we  were  considering  security  and  ban- 
ishing aggression  from  our  minds. 

What  have  we  done  to  try  to  meet  objec- 
tions to  our  original  plan?  We  have  frankly 
stated  our  needs  and  given  our  reasons  for 
holding  them,  and  explained  our  conception 
of  national  security;  we  have  agreed  to  try 
to  fix  total  tonnages,  provided  there  is  a 
proper  division  of  classes  and  a  maximum 
fixed  for  each  type.  This  we  understood  to 
be  agreed  by  the  American  delegation  at  the 
Preparatory  Disarmament  Conference,  and 
we  had  presumed  it  would  also  be  welcomed 
here.  We  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  put 
our  total  tonnage  at  the  lowest  figure  com- 
patible with  security,  and  our  final  effort  is 
embodied  in  our  latest  proposals.  But  we 
have  had  to  raise  the  maximum  figures  for 
limiting  the  size  of  destroyers  and  submarines 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  other  parties,  thereby 
increasing  the  tonnage  we  should  have  liked 
in  these  cases  to  diminish.  We  have  offered 
to  agree  upon  a  maximum  building  program 
over  a  period  of  years,  so  that  each  nation 
should  have  complete  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  others.  But  that  has  not  proved 
acceptable.  After  the  war,  like  the  United 
States,  we  scrapped  a  very  large  number  of 
warships,  amounting  to  a  tonnage  of  1,797,000 
tons  in  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers, 
in  the  interest  of  limitation.  In  the  same  way 
now,  no  impartial  critic  can  say  that  we  have 
not  made  our  full  share  of  concessions  as  a 
contribution  towards  arriving  at  agreement. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  American 
delegation  object  to  limitation  in  second-class 
cruisers  to  6-inch  gun  caliber  and  insist  on 
freedom  to  mount  any  gun  up  to  8  inches  in 
these  ships.  Whilst  we  are  unable  fully  to 
understand  their  objection,  I  can  assure  them 
that  our  attitude  is  not  due  to  fear  of  any 
unfriendly  action  on  their  part.  It  is  due 
to  the  feeling  that,  as  we  came  here  to  try 
to  agree  to  the  limitation  of  armaments  in 
the  future,  we  cannot  append  our  signature 
to  a  clause  which  would  violate  the  three 
cardinal  points  laid  down  at  the  outset  of 
the  conference  by  the  American  delegation. 
We  believe  that  it  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
offensive  strength  of  the  fleets  of  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  without  any  agreement  and 
without  calling  a  conference  America  has  the 
power  and  the  means  to  build  as  many  cruis- 
ers within  the  limit  of  10,000  tons  and  8-inch 
guns  as  she  pleases.    We  hoped  that  in  the 
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endeavor  to  bring  about  effective  limitation 
she  would  have  been  willing  to  join  with  us 
in  setting  a  lower  standard  for  future  cruiser 
construction  which'  would  have  been  an  ex- 
ample to  all  nations. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  part  with- 
out arriving  at  comprehensive  agreement,  and 
we  should  have  been  glad  of  an  agreement, 
even  if  it  had  only  included  those  items  on 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  I  made  a  formal  suggestion  to  this 
effect,  which  was,  however,  found  to  be  un- 
acceptable. I  am  circulating  a  copy  of  it.  It 
was  as  follows :  Even  if  there  is  for  the  pres- 
ent no  apparent  prospect  of  coming  to  a  com- 
plete agreement  about  small  cruisers,  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  conference  were  to 
separate  without  arriving  at  some  interna- 
tional arrangements  tending  to  economy.  A 
large  measure  of  agreement  has  already  been 
reached  with  regard  to  10,000-ton  cruisers, 
flotilla  leaders,  destroyers,  and  submarines. 
It  seems  to  us  that  similar  agreement  might 
well  be  reached  with  regard  to  battleships. 
These  results  are  not  all  that  had  been  hoped 
for,  but  they  are  of  great  value,  and  it  would 
be  an  international  misfortune  if  they  were 
lost  on  the  present  occasion.  Sooner  than  see 
the  conference  wholly  fail,  we  are  authorized 
to  sign  an  agreement,  even  if  it  embodied  only 
the  points  on  which  provisional  agreement  has 
already  been  reached  by  the  three  delegations. 

But  if  it  be  now  found  impossible  to  agree 
upon  a  formula  which  is  acceptable  to  all 
parties  that  would  not  indicate  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  between  the  three  Powers,  still 
less  would  it  mean  that  we  intended  to  enter 
upon  competition  in  new  construction.  We 
shall  not  then  disperse  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness 
or  despair.  The  peace  of  the  world  does  not 
depend  upon  a  comprehensive  form  of  words 
and  mathematical  tables  suitable  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  each  Power,  but  on  the  friendly 
and  peaceable  spirit  of  the  great  nations.  No 
formula  could  succeed  in  insuring  peace  if 
the  spirit  of  peace  was  not  present,  and  no 
failure  to  find  a  formula  is  disastrous  if  the 
nations  concerned  still  hold  fast  to  the  will 
for  peace  and  detestation  of  aggression,  to 
which  I  am  convinced  all  present  today  ad- 
here as  steadfastly  as  we  did  before  we  met. 

I  am  speaking  today  not  only  for  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  Government  of  India,  which  I  represent 
at  this  conference,  but  I  am  authorized  by 
tho  delegates  representing  His  Majesty's  Gov- 


ernments in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  to  say  that  they  are  in 
agreement  with  the  statement  of  the  case 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make. 


News  in  Brief 


At  the  World  PoPtrLATioN  Ck)NFEEENCE  held 
at  Genera  last  August,  Prof.  E.  M.  East,  of 
Harvard  University,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  contains  13,000,000,000 
cultivable  acres,  two-fifths  of  which  are  al- 
ready under  cultivation.  As  under  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  it  requires  2i^  acres  to 
support  each  individual,  the  world  could 
only  support  5,000,000,000  persons  unless 
radical  changes  occurred  in  the  economic 
system.  At  the  current  rate  of  increase 
"saturation  point"  would  be  reached  in  about 
100  years. 

The  following  delegates  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under 
authorization  of  the  President,  to  the  Eighth 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  which 
meets  at  Lima,  Peru,  on  October  12,  1927: 
Surgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Sur- 
geon B.  J.  Lloyd,  and  Surgeon  J.  D.  Long. 

The  British  Forestry  Commission  is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  timber  reserves  of 
Great  Britain,  which  were  largely  depleted 
during  the  World  War.  With  3,000,000  acres 
of  woodland,  more  than  half  is  at  present 
commercially  unproductive,  and  present 
state  and  private  planting  scarcely  makes  up 
for  current  fellings.  Post-war  planting,  par- 
ticularly of  oak,  so  much  used  in  shipbuild- 
ing, will  not  be  mature  until  a  large  part  of 
the  present  timber  reserve  is  exhausted. 

A     SECOND     INTERNATIONAL     CONFERENCE     OU 

immigration  and  emigration  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
held  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  March,  1928. 

Japan  and  Germany,  after  three  years  of 
arduous  work  upon  it,  have  signed  a  most- 
favored-nation  treaty.  This  signifies  a  full 
resumption  of  pre-war  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 
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The  CJommittee  of  Experts  fob  Progres- 
sive Codification  of  International  Law 
submitted  its  report  to  the  C!ouncil  of  tlie 
League  of  Nations,  which  accepted  the  report 
and  ordered  it  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
1927  session  of  the  League.  The  committee 
considered  that  five  subjects  were  ripe  for  im- 
mediate international  agreement.  These  sub- 
jects are  certain  aspects  of  questions  of,  1, 
nationality ;  2,  territorial  waters ;  3,  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  immunities ;  4,  respon- 
sibility of  States  for  damage  done  in  their 
territory  to  persons  or  property  of  foreign- 
ers ;  5,  piracy.  The  report  recognizes  the 
invaluable  work  done  in  the  American  con- 
tinent on  codification. 

The  Australian  Prime  Minister  and  the 
premiers  and  treasurers  of  the  six  Austra- 
lian States,  in  a  three-day  conference  in  Au- 
gust, settled  the  tangled  questions  as  to 
equitable  financial  settlement  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  which 
have  been  under  discussion  for  twenty  years. 

To     THE     FOURTH     PaN     AFRICAN     CONGRESS, 

meeting  in  New  York  August  21  to  24,  came 
representatives  of  the  negro  populations  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  British  West  Africa,  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone,  French  Africa,  Belgian  Congo, 
Guadaloupe,  and  the  United  States.  This 
conference  aimed  to  develop  an  international 
sentiment  on  the  negro's  problems  by  expos- 
ing them  fully  to  view.  The  congress  repre- 
sented the  Pan  African  movement,  which  is 
intended  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  negroes 
to  improve  their  conditions  in  their  present 
homes. 

The  World  Federation  of  Education  As- 
sociations, with  a  representation  from  more 
than  thirty  nations,  met  in  Toronto  in  Au- 
gust. Before  adjourning,  on  August  12,  the 
Federation  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
world  committee  on  peace  through  education. 
A  subcommittee  has  been  studying  this  ques- 
tion for  the  past  two  years  and  presented 
resolutions  to  the  Congress.  It  was  voted 
to  postpone  until  the  next  meeting,  two  years 
hence,  iu  Geneva,  that  section  of  the  reso- 
lution on  military  training  which  condemned 
such  training  in  civilian  schools. 

An  anti-war  resolution  is  among  those 
presented   to    the   triennial   congress   of   the 


International  Co-operative  Alliance  which 
opened  in  Stockholm  on  August  15. 

King  Fuad  of  Egypt  made,  this  summer, 
his  first  state  visit  to  England.  He  studied 
the  needs  of  the  British  cotton  business  in 
England  while  at  the  same  time  building  up 
diplomatic  and  political  contacts. 

Public  education  in  the  United  States 
consumed  in  1925  over  two  billion  dollars. 
This  is  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  net 
public  expenditure  during  that  year,  and 
represents  an  increase  of  37.1  per  cent  since 
1910.  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  which  is  responsible  for  these  figures, 
states  also  that  public  education  absorbs 
more  of  the  public  funds  than  "all  our  mili- 
tary, police,  fire  protection,  and  prohibition 
expenditure  combined."  The  cost  per  child 
for  each  day  of  the  school  year  has  in- 
creased from  18  cents  in  1890  to  28  cents  in 
1925  at  normal  money  value.  The  survey  of 
the  board  shows  that  there  is  now  a  greater 
jjroportionate  enrollment  than  in  1910,  a 
longer  time  of  attendance,  better  equipment, 
and  better  teaching. 

Graduates  of  British  universities  have 
been  awarded  twenty-three  fellowships, 
amounting  to  $125,000,  for  two  years'  study 
in  the  United  States.  The  fellowships  pro- 
vide that  the  recipients  shall  travel  widely 
and  attend  professional  meetings  while  in  this 
country. 

Geodesists  from  about  twentt-fite  coun- 
tries met  in  Prague  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  first  of  September  in  a  third 
general  assembly.  Co-operation  of  adjoining 
countries  in  actual  measuring  and  mapping 
is  a  necessity,  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  in 
methods  and  instruments,  as  well  as  results, 
is  the  immediate  benefit  of  such  meetings. 

A   GROUP   OF   PREPARATORY    SCHOOL    STUDENTS 

and  graduates  has  been  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  "fioating  university"  cruise  of  the 
Aurania,  which  sailed  from  New  York  Sep- 
tember 21.  Small  classes  and  individual  su- 
pervision will  characterize  their  academic 
work. 
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More  than  twenty-five  nations  co-oper- 
ate to  improve  observations  on  time,  says  a 
field  worker  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey of  the  United  States. 

Women's  activities  in  Switzerland  are  to 
be  exhibited  in  a  national  fair  to  be  held  in 
Berne  next  year. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  arts,  TRADES,  AND  ENGINEERINQ 

in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  is  soon  to  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  four  million  dollars. 
The  best  features  of  similar  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  to  be  introduced  in  the 
new  institution. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


BOOKS  ABOUT  CHINA 

A  Chinese  Mirror.  By  Florence  Ayscough. 
Pp.  458.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 
Price,  $5.00. 

The  inner  meaning  of  Chinese  life  and 
thought,  the  philosophy  which  permeates  all 
its  customs  and  culture,  these  are  what  Mrs. 
Ayscough  reflects  in  her  "Chinese  Mirror." 
And  she  is  wonderfully  qualified  for  such  a 
work  through  her  quarter-century  residence 
in  China  and  her  sympathetic  study  of  its 
ideographs,  language,  and  poetry. 

"Love-Poetry-Mother"  is  the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Chinese  name  given  her  by  her  in- 
structor. Under  his  tutelage  she  builds  a 
house.  It  is  called  the  Grass-Hut-by-the- 
Yellow-Reach.  It  has  courtyards,  buildings, 
tiled  garden  walls,  and  a  Great  Gate,  all 
built  by  correct  Chinese  ritual.  The  raising 
of  the  ridgepole  is  a  ceremony,  the  choice  of 
decorations  and  their  placing  all  properly 
completed  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
land. 

However,  as  one  reads  through  the  book — 
the  trip  up  the  Great  River,  the  exploration 
of  the  Purple  Forbidden  City — one  finds  in 
the  customs  and  the  art  a  symbolism  of 
something  far  deeper  than  mere  superstition. 

Mrs.  Ayscough  takes  great  pains  to  explain 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  scholar. 


All  the  ceremonies  mean  something  to  him 
unknown  to  the  untutored.  He  has  a  deep 
and  balanced  conception  of  Spirit  and  its 
positive  and  negative  expressions  in  heaven, 
earth,  and  man.  The  Spirit  and  its  manifes- 
tations are  all  harmonized  about  one  Vital 
Essence. 

It  is  here  that  one  begins  to  fathom  how 
foreign  is  the  idea  of  war  to  all  Chinese 
thought.  "They  have  experienced  fighting," 
says  Mrs.  Ayscough,  "plenty  of  it,  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  note  of  glory  and  triumphant 
victory  is  never  sounded.  The  miseries  of 
war,  and  not  only  the  physical  miseries — 
these  Orientals  bear  with  stoic  calm — but 
the  spiritual  ills  that  must  attend  the  rous- 
ing of  hate,  form  the  theme  of  their  songs." 

There  are  many  drawings  and  diagrams  in 
the  book  and  poems  from  the  Chinese  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  These,  translated  by  Mrs. 
Ayscough,  were  put  in  verse  by  her  friend. 
Amy  Lowell. 

In  China.  By  Ahel  Bonnard.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Veronica  Lucas.  Pp. 
361.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1927. 
Price,  $3.50. 

This  book,  written  by  a  Frenchman,  re- 
ceived the  Grand  Literary  Prize  of  the 
French  Academy.  Even  in  translation  the 
language  flows  with  balanced  grace;  the  dic- 
tion is  of  remarkable  charm  and  beauty. 

This  is  a  travel  book,  but  the  author  adds 
to  the  vision  and  curiosity  of  the  traveler  the 
lore  of  the  historian,  the  mind  of  the  phil- 
osopher, and  the  culture  of  the  lover  of  old 
literatures.  Therefore,  M.  Bonnard  draws 
out  of  his  survey  of  things  Chinese  thoughts 
rare  and  penetrating.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
notice  his  comment  on  the  effect  of  Chinese 
art  on  our  sensibilities.  "It  rouses,"  he  says, 
"a  kind  of  austere  emotion  in  us,  unique  in 
character  because,  instead  of  dissolving  in 
mere  feeling,  it  prolongs  itself  in  thought." 

Again  he  says,  "he  who  is  truly  and  in  his 
soul  a  traveler  is  composed  of  more  than 
one  p'erson.  He  is  student,  observer,  and 
loiterer,  .  .  .  and  sometimes  the  loiterer 
picks  up  more  valuable  information  than  the 
enthusiastic  student."  So  he  writes  his  ob- 
servations on  Chinese  religion,  poetry,  the 
populace,  the  towns,  the  Great  Wall,  the 
rivers,  and  the  old  past  of  China. 

Thei-e   is  little  direct  political  interpreta- 
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tlon  of  the  country.  He  sees  a  certain  phil- 
osophic avoidance  of  action  in  the  Chinese 
and  an  absorption  in  detail.  But  he  notes 
that  through  Young  China  great  changes 
are  due.  He  watches  frenzied  demonstra- 
tion, beneath  which  he  thinks  he  sees  but 
nervous  hysteria.  He  sees  an  apparently 
stoical  people,  but  with,  in  reality,  a  high- 
strung  nervous  temperament,  incapable  as 
yet  of  the  discipline  of  continuous  political 
pressure. 

The  book  has  numerous  poems  translated 
by  Arthur  Waley  and  interesting  pen-and-ink 
sketches.  Its  picture  of  China  as  she  looks 
to  a  European  is  well  worth  the  scrutiny  of 
Americans. 

China  in  Turmoil:  Studies  in  Personality, 
By  Louis  Magrath  King.  Pp.  229.  Index. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1927.  Price, 
$4.50. 

A  third  remarkable  volume  on  China  is 
this  by  a  consul  of  the  British  service,  re- 
tired in  1924.  Mr.  King  has  lived  and  dealt 
with  a  large  number  of  leading  men  in  his 
life  in  China.  His  labors  took  him  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  For  five  years  he  was 
on  the  Chinese  frontier  of  Tibet.  At  other 
times  he  lived  in  other  places,  sometimes  in 
the  interior.  First  and  last,  he  knew  well 
many  outstanding  men  and  appraised  their 
qualities.  His  spirit  is  friendly  and  appar- 
ently unprejudiced ;  therefore  this  collection 
of  character  studies  is  vastly  interesting. 

Mr.  King  uses  few  names,  unfortunately 
for  our  curiosity ;  yet  this  method  of  pictur- 
ing men  anonymously  gives  him  a  freedom 
that  might  otherwise  be  impossible. 

The  portraits  are  of  all  stripes  of  charac- 
ter: the  autocrat,  the  brigand,  the  magis- 
trate, the  iconoclast,  the  pariah,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  soldier,  and  of  all  political  faiths 
or  none.  They  are,  Mr.  King  says,  "all  types 
save  one — the  weak."  In  each  the  author 
marks  the  unique  trait,  gallant,  brilliant,  or 
courageous,  and  yet  he  does  not  blind  him- 
self to  detracting  frailty  or  roguery  if  they 
are  there.  A  little  different  from  westerners, 
they  are  still  real  men.  The  following,  from 
the  chapter  on  the  diplomat,  is  relevant  to 
recent  events  and  explanatory  of  the  selfless 
philosophy  of  the  Chinese  scholar :  "I  some- 
times think,"  he  said,  "that  what  we  need  in 
China  is  a  Bolshevik  upheaval.  It  would 
rid  us  of  the  militarists  as  well  as  of  our 


foreign  shackles.  It  would  wipe  the  slate 
clean  for  us  to  start  afresh."  "You,  as  a 
member  of  the  ruling  class,  would  hardly 
survive  to  take  part  in  the  revival,"  I  re- 
plied. "What  does  that  matter?"  he  said. 
"I  am  thinking  of  my  country." 

The  Youth  Movement  in  China.  By  Tsi  O. 
Wang.,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  245.  Paper.  New  Re- 
public, Inc.,  1927.     Price,  $1.00. 

To  imbibe  an  understanding  of  old  China, 
its  culture  and  customs,  is  not  enough  for 
today.  It  gives  but  an  explanatory  back- 
ground. Nor  is  it  enough  to  travel  through 
her  cities,  observing  things  with  an  open 
and  appreciative  mind.  A  study  of  types  of 
strong  Chinese  leaders  is  not  sufficient. 
These  may  reveal  the  boiling  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion and  unrest  below  the  surface.  But  to 
see,  in  its  relations,  the  revolutionary  and 
seething  phenomena  of  today  one  must  know 
something  of  the  student  uprising  in  China, 
their  similarity  to  the  youth  movement  cur- 
rents in  other  lands,  and  the  new  ideals 
which  animate  the  rising  and  rebelling 
generation. 

The  insistence  of  the  elders  in  old  China 
upon  filial  obedience,  ancestor  worship,  and 
the  whole  network  of  the  customs,  age-old 
and  hitherto  unquestioned  by  old  or  yoimg, 
have  gravely  circumscribed  the  liberties  of 
youth.  Then  western  education  brought  no- 
tions of  personal  freedom.  There  was  a 
struggle  between  new  and  old.  When  the 
tight  bonds  broke,  the  very  strictness  of  the 
old  customs  acted  like  a  spring  released,  and 
Chinese  youth  were  hurled  far  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients.  As  always,  the 
sterner  the  repression,  the  more  violent  the 
release. 

Yet  violence  is  possibly  a  misleading  term 
to  apply  to  the  manifestations  of  revolt  in 
the  Chinese  youth  movement.  Their  em- 
phasis is  upon  ideas,  not  force. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  century,  but 
particularly  since  the  World  War,  a  spirit 
of  unrest  and  upheaval  has  been  abroad  in 
most  lands.  Dogmas  have  all  been  chal- 
lenged; the  past  has  been  searched,  fiercely 
searched,  for  error.  Naturally  enough,  it 
has  been  youth,  particularly  young  students, 
who,  with  their  fire,  their  dauntless  sincerity, 
have  thrown  themselves  most  ardently  into 
the  effort  to  change  the  affairs  of  men. 
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In  China,  for  a  generation  or  more,  chosen 
young  people  have  been  picked  to  send  west- 
ward for  occidental  education.  They  have 
returned  scorning  much  that  they  have  seen, 
but  intelligent  in  western  arts,  sciences,  and 
business.  They  have  become  leaders  of  other 
youth. 

Dr.  Tsi  C.  Wang  has  here  striven  to  be  im- 
personal in  tracing  these  changes.  He  calls 
his  book  a  biography  of  young  China.  It  is 
an  interesting  study.  He  gives  biographies 
of  many  leaders  and  reformers.  There  are 
those  who  popularized  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar in  books  and  magazines;  those  who  set 
out  to  educate  the  people  in  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  principles  of  a  free  China. 
They  revolt  against  the  family  rules,  against 
the  old  culture,  against  social  distinctions, 
against  militarism,  capitalism,  religion,  and, 
above  all,  against  foreign  dominance. 

The  steadying  and  hopeful  element  in  the 
disturbing  general  ferment,  however,  is  the 
selfless  love  for  China,  a  fervent,  vibrating 
reality.  Then,  too,  it  is  self-discipline  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  discipline  from 
others.  Young  China,  so  far  as  she  expresses 
herself,  seems  not  to  deify  reckless  indul- 
gence, as  have  many  rebellious  youth  among 

US. 

The  revolt  now  going  on  in  China  is  said 
by  the  author  to  be  more  cultural  than  politi- 
cal, though  many  social  reforms  advocated 
are  beneficent. 

To  a  westerner  it  seems  that  it  must,  in 
the  long  run,  be  good  for  China  to  have  its 
youth  so  earnestly  stirred,  to  have  their 
motto,  as  it  was  stated  by  one  group  to  be, 
the  saying  of  their  sage,  Mencius :  "Might 
shall  not  overawe  us ;  riches  shall  not  seduce 
us;  poverty  shall  not  discourage  us." 


BuBOPB  SnfOE  Waterloo.  By  William 
Steams  Davis.  Pp.  928,  maps,  bibliography, 
and  index.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
Price.  $6.00. 

The  author  of  this  really  masterly  work 
fitly  characterizes  its  scope  in  these  words : 
*'This  narrative  presents  in  non-technical 
language  the  story  of  the  great  nations  of 
continental  Europe,  from  the  exile  of 
Napoleon  to  the  World  War." 

Seldom,  indeed,  in  human  history  has  al- 
most an  exact  century  framed  an  entire  era 
In  so  many  countries ;  but  events  from  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  the  treaty 


closing  the  World  War  cover  less  than  a 
decade  over  a  century.  It  is  a  measurable 
time,  a  convenient  epoch  in  which  to 
scrutinize  comparative  growth  in  Europe. 

The  author  limits  himself  to  continental 
Europe ;  he  does  not  follow  internal  affairs 
in  Great  Britain,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
United  States,  except  aa  they  obviously  bear 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Since  this 
era  chances  to  be  the  century  marked  by 
various  peace  movements,  Mr.  Daris  takes 
cognizance  of  them  with  intelligence.  Set- 
ting aside  those  "excellent  people"  preaching 
peace  as  a  philosophical  dogma,  there  were, 
he  says,  "men  of  good  will  taking  notice  of 
the  signs  of  a  developing  system  for  tiding 
over  national  collisions."  He  scans  the  his- 
tory of  The  Hague  conferences,  yet  in  no 
place  does  he  give  quite  credit  enough  for 
the  foundations  there  laid. 

It  is  not  in  the  telling  of  "movements"  or 
currents,  however,  that  Mr.  Davis  is  at  his 
best.  Forced  to  drop  them  at  one  place,  he 
does  not  always  take  them  up  where  they 
might  well  be  followed  later.  His  special 
excellence  is  in  the  carrying  of  the  thread 
by  means  of  biographical  history. 

Reading  this  book,  one  follows,  without 
effort  and  with  a  sense  that  the  author  is 
fair-minded,  the  development  of  a  century. 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Balkans, 
and  Turkey  are  all  seen,  one  feels,  in  the 
light  of  later  events.  The  early  years  are 
seen  to  lead  up  to  the  World  War  and  what 
followed.  And  there  America  comes  into  the 
story. 

The  great  value  of  any  study  of  history 
to  the  amateur  is  not  the  events  themselves, 
standing  alone,  but  their  interrelation  and 
the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the 
author.  Every  historian,  however  impartial, 
looks  at  events  from  a  background  body  of 
ideas.    It  is  here  that  one  likes  Mr.  Davis. 

He  lays  claim,  in  the  preface,  to  three 
tenets.  These  are  sanely,  though  not  ob- 
trusively, to  the  fore  in  the  book.  The  first 
is  his  belief  in  a  just  nationalism,  his  belief 
that  devoted  loyalty  to  one's  native  land  is 
reconcilable  with  love  for  humanity.  The 
second,  that  on  the  whole  democracy  is  the 
best  principle  of  government  so  far  developed 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest 
number.  The  third,  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  as  opposed  to  materialism.  Is 
the  motive  which  must  finally  inspire  better 
world  conditions. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


SOME  FACTS 


It  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian,  and 
nonprofit-making  organization,  free  from 
motives  of  private  gain. 

It  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  organized  in  1828  by  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  of  Maine,  aided  by  David  Low 
Dodge,  of  New  York. 

Its  century  of  usefulness  will  be  fittingly 
celebrated  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Maine,  during 
the  early  days  of  May,  1928.  The  Cen- 
tury Celebration  will  be  the  background 
for  an  international  gathering  of  leading 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order 
among  the  nations,  and  to  educate  the 
peoples  everywhere  in  what  an  ancient 
Eoman  lawgiver  once  called  "the  con- 
stant and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every 
one  his  due." 

It  is  built  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law. 
It  has  spent  its  men  and  its  resources  in 
arousing  the  thoughts  and  the  consciences 
of  statesmen  to  the  ways  which  are  better 
than  war,  and  of  men  and  women  every- 
where to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  law-governed  world. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  international  peace  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  organized  at  the  instigation 
of  this  Society. 

The  International  Peace  conferences 
originated  at  the  headquarters  of  the* 
American  Peace  Society  in  1843. 

The  International  Law  Association  re- 
sulted from  an  extended  European  tour 
of  Dr.  James  D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Sec- 
retary, in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence 
State  legislatures  and  the  United  States 
Congress  in  behalf  of  an  International 
Congress  and  Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace 
jubilees  throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  se- 
lected by  the  Columbian  Exposition  au- 
thorities to  organize  the  Fifth  Universal 


Peace  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  or- 
ganized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in 
1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of 
which  grew  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics — now  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union — was  authorized  after  nxr- 
merous  petitions  had  been  presented  to 
Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Geneva  since  the  second  year  of  the  Bu- 
reau's existence,  1892. 

It  initiated  the  following  American 
Peace  Congresses :  In  New  York,  1907 ;  in 
Chicago,  1909;  in  Baltimore,  1911;  in  St. 
Louis,  1913 ;  in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly 
since  1828.  Its  Advocate  op  Peace  is 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  widely  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  strives  to  work  with  our  Government 
and  to  protect  the  principles  at  the  basis 
of  our  institutions. 

In  our  ungoverned  world  of  wholly  in- 
dependent national  units  it  stands  for 
adequate  national  defense. 

It  believes  that  the  rational  way  to  dis- 
armament is  to  begin  by  disarming  poli- 
cies. 

The  claim  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety upon  every  loyal  American  citizen  is 
that  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ;  which  is  today  the  defender  of  true 
American  ideals  and  principles. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and 
generous  gifts,  large  and  small,  of  loyal 
Americans  who  wish  to  have  a  part  in 
this  important  work. 

MEMBERSHIPS 

The  classes  of  membership  and  dues  are : 
Annual  Membership,  $5 ;  Sustaining  Mem- 
bership, $10;  Contributing  Membership, 
$25;  Institutional  Membership,  $25;  Life 
Membership  $100. 

AU  memberships  include  a  full  subscrip- 
tion to  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Advocate  of  Peace. 


THE  FOUNDATIOINS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventli  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faitli  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  b\iild- 
ing  and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Ijirgely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
International  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and   a   newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  tliis,  with  its  rapddly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
In  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  oflScial  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  uations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  \iseful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  CENTEN- 
NIAL ASSURED 

AS  a  result  of  the  conferences  held 
jl\  with  leading  men  in  Europe  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  the  Centennial 
Celebration,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  throughout  the  State  of  Maine,  next 
May,  is  assured.  At  the  interview  in 
Paris  with  M.  Briand,  August  31,  the  dis- 
tinguished Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
cordially  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak 
at  one  of  the  meetings.  While,  of  course, 
a  man  in  his  position  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  vicissitudes,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  M.  Briand  will  be  one 
of  the  leading  lights  during  the  time  the 
American  Peace  Society  keeps  open  house 
in  honor  of  its  one-hundredth  birthday. 

But  there  are  other  lights  assured.  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Foreign  Secretary 
of  Great  Britain,  was  interviewed  a  few 
days  later  in  Geneva.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  desires  to  come.  He  could  not 
agree,  however,  to  do  so  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Baldwin.  At  a  subsequent  conference  in 
London  between  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr. 
Baldwin,  it  developed  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  wiU  also  be 
present. 

Herr  Stresemann,  Germany's  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  also  definitely 
promised    to    attend,   especially    if    the 


foreign  ministers  of  England  and  France 
are  to  be  present. 

M.  Titulesco,  Foreign  Minister  of  Ru- 
mania; M.  Ignatz  Paderewski,  founder  of 
the  Polish  Republic  and  world  renewed 
pianist;  Prof.  Paul  Milyukov,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  provisional  Russian 
Government  under  Prince  Lvov;  Dr. 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  well-knovni  Norwegian 
explorer,  have  all  definitely  agreed  to 
come. 

Chancellor  Ignatz  Seipel,  of  Austria, 
gave  out  an  interview  to  the  Associated 
Press  in  Vienna,  September  25,  in  which 
he  said: 

"I  all  the  more  readily  accept  this  in- 
vitation of  the  American  Peace  Society  to 
the  centenary  celebration  in  Cleveland  in 
May,  1928,  as  I  have  carried  none  but 
happy  recollections  of  my  visit  to  the 
greatest  democracy  of  the  world  and  its 
warm-hearted  people.  At  the  same  time  I 
cherish  the  hope  that  no  urgent  business  of 
state  may  prevent  my  departure  from 
Austria  when  the  time  comes." 

The  American  public  will  agree  that 
this  is  an  interesting  galaxy  of  world 
figures.  Aristide  Briand,  born  in  1862, 
has  long  been  a  leading  personage  in  the 
public  life  of  France.  After  an  experience 
in  journalism,  he  became  a  Deputy  in 
1902.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  throughout  the  twenty-five  years 
since  that  time.  During  1904-06  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  law  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  was 
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Minister  of  Justice  in  Viviani's  Govern- 
ment. As  Prime  Minister,  he  presided 
over  two  cabinets,  October,  1915,  to 
December,  1916;  and  December,  1916,  to 
December,  1917.  He  returned  to  power 
for  a  year  in  January,  1921,  and  again  in 
November,  1925.  In  Painleve's  Govern- 
ment of  1925  he  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  oflBce  he  has  held  in 
every  government  since  except  that  of 
Herriot.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  French 
delegation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  He  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  He  is  a 
miember  of  the  so-called  Socialist  Eepub- 
lican  Party. 

Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann,  born  in  1878, 
member  of  the  German  People's  Party, 
is  now  the  German  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  has  been  a  successful  in- 
dustrialist. He  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Reich  under  the  Coalition  Cabinet  in 
1923,  when  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  ending  the  conflict  with  France  in  the 
Ruhr.  He  was  Foreign  Minister  in 
Marx's  Cabinet  and  in  Luther's  first  and 
second  cabinets.  It  is  largely  due  to  his 
influence  that  Germany  accepted  the 
Dawes  Plan.  He  was  one  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  Locarno  Pact.  He  is  the 
head  of  Germany's  delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  is  professor  in 
the  University  of  Oslo.  He  has  done  con- 
spicuous work  as  an  explorer  of  Arctic 
waters.  Between  the  years  1893-96  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  86th  degree 
and  fourteen  minutes  north  latitude,  the 
highest  point  attained  up  to  that  time.  He 
represented  Norway  as  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  in  1906-1908.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  separation  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  1905.  After  the 
Armistice,  as  Commissioner  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  he  vigorously  supervised,  with 
the  assistance  of  National  Eed  Cross  so- 


cieties, the  repatriating  of  many  thousands 
of  war  prisoners  and  conducted  a  vigorous 
propaganda  for  the  relief  of  the  victims 
of  the  Russian  famine.  In  1921  he  be- 
came head  of  the  relief  work  in  Russia, 
representing  forty-eight  Red  Cross  socie- 
ties and  twelve  governments.  As  High 
Commissioner  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
he  worked  for  the  protection  and  settle- 
ment of  refugees,  especially  Russian, 
Armenian,  and  Greek.  In  1923  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  with 
which  he  furthered  agricultural  demon- 
strations on  model  farms  in  Russia. 
Every  Norwegian  is  acquainted  with  his 
great  interest  in  education  and  athletics. 
He  is  a  delegate  from  Norway  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  born  in  1863, 
has  long  been  conspicuous  in  English  pol- 
itics. He  is  the  son  of  the  former  Colonial 
Secretary,  Joseph  Chamberlain.  He  was 
Civil  Lord  Admiral,  1895-1900.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Treasury  in  1900-02, 
Postmaster  General  1902-03,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  1903-05.  In  1921 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Lord  George's  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, during  which  time  he  signed  the 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty.  He  signed  the  Lo- 
carno Treaties.  He  is  Chief  British  dele- 
gate to  the  League  of  Nations  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Baldwin  Government. 

Prof.  Paul  M.  Milykoff  is  probably  the 
most  distinguished  living  Russian.  He 
was  born  in  1859.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  University  of  Moscow  for  participa- 
tion in  students'  riots,  but  was  later  re- 
admitted and  given  his  degree.  He  spe- 
cialized in  Russian  history,  his  "Outlines 
of  Russian  Culture,"  in  three  volumes, 
being  translated  into  German.  In  1894 
he  was  in  prison  for  a  short  time  because 
of  his  liberal  opinions ;  but  he  was  soon  re- 
leased, after  which  he  went  to  Bulgaria, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
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University  of  Sofia.  He  has  lectured  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  as  Lowell 
lecturer  in  Boston.  In  1905  he  returned 
to  Russia,  where,  in  protest  against  the 
government  of  that  time,  he  became  polit- 
ical editor  of  the  Retch,  an  important 
Liberal  paper.  He  helped  to  form  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  Party  with  the 
view  of  achieving  political  freedom,  a  con- 
stitution on  democratic  lines  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  Russia.  As  a  member 
of  the  third  and  fourth  Dumas,  he  led 
opposition  to  the  government.  On  the 
revolt  of  the  troops  during  the  World 
War  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Provisional  Government 
under  Prince  Lvov,  Kerensky  being  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  favoring  at  that  time 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  Milykoff  re- 
ceived representations  of  the  Allies  and 
announced  the  Russian  Revolution  March 
18,  1917.  He  disapproved  of  Kerensky's 
policy  and  opposed  the  Bolsheviks.  After 
the  Armistice  he  went  to  London  and 
later  to  Paris,  where  he  now  resides. 

Ignatz  Seipel,  Chancellor  of  Austria, 
was  born  in  Vienna  in  1876.  He  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  From  1909  to 
1912  he  was  professor  at  Saltzburg,  dur- 
ing which  time,  in  co-operation  with 
Heinrich  Lammasch,  the  distinguished 
economist,  he  prepared  au  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Hugo  Grotius  on  international 
law,  and  published  also,  in  1907,  "The 
Economic  Teaching  of  the  Fathers."  In 
1916  appeared  his  "Nation  and  State." 
He  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Vienna  in  1917.  His  work, 
"Nation  and  State,"  caused  Emperor 
Charles  to  include  him  among  those  to 
prepare  the  way  for  peace.  Members  of 
the  Austrian  parliaments  consulted  him 
as  an  expert  in  framing  the  new  constitu- 
tion. After  the  war  he  became  leader  of 
the  Christian  Socialist  Party.  May  31, 
1922,  he  became  Chancellor.  After  at- 
tempts at  his  assassination  and,  because 
of  opposition    to    his    measures,  in  the 


autumn  of  1924  he  resigned  as  Chancellor 
and  carried  on  active  propaganda  for  last- 
ing peace,  lecturing  not  only  in  Austria, 
but  in  other  lands.  He  again  became 
Chancellor  in  1926.  He  stands  for  the 
economic  unity  of  central  Europe  and  a 
European  confederation  which  would 
neither  coerce  nations  for  economic  rea- 
sons nor  violate  economic  laws  because  of 
national  aspirations. 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  well-known 
Polish  pianist,  composer,  and  statesman, 
has  already  taken  steps  to  rearrange  his 
schedule  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  he  may 
attend  the  Conference.  Our  readers  will 
wish  to  be  reminded  that  Mr.  Paderewski 
created  in  1900  a  series  of  prizes,  under 
the  "Paderewski  Fund,^'  for  the  encour- 
agement of  American  composers.  During 
the  war  he  threw  himself  wholeheartedly 
on  the  side  of  the  Polish  cause.  In  1915 
he  organized  a  "General  Committee  of 
Assistance"  for  the  victims  of  the  war  in 
Poland,  establishing  branches  in  Paris, 
London,  and  the  United  States.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  he  formed  a  Coalition. 
Ministry,  of  which  he  was  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  To  him 
more  than  any  one  else  is  due  the  recogni- 
tion of  Poland  by  the  Powers.  As  early  as 
1917  he  was  officially  recognized  in  the 
United  States  as  the  representative  of  the 
Polish  people.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  first  delegate  of 
Poland  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors,  and 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  When  pro- 
posed for  the  presidency  of  the  Polish 
Republic  in  1921,  he  declined  and  resumed 
his  musical  career.  It  is  only  just  to 
think  of  him  as  the  Father  of  the  Polish 
Republic.  The  Editor  of  the  Advocate 
OF  Peace  was  entertained  by  Mr.  and 
Madame  Paderewski  September  21  last  at 
their  beautiful  Villa  Lyon  Borson,  at 
Merges,  on  Lake  Geneva.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paderewski  are  looking  forward  with 
keenest  pleasure  to  their  coming  visit  to 
America. 
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Alberto  Pirelli,  it  is  now  believed,  will 
be  another  of  the  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence. This  leader  of  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing rubber  industry  of  Italy,  an  officer 
during  the  war,  a  member  of  both  the 
Dawes  Commission  and  the  Debt  Funding 
Commission,  is  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce. 


checks  to  the  American  Peace  Society,  613 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHOULD  YOU  WISH  TO  HELP 

"IT/^HILE  the  public-spirited  citizens 
'  »  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  graciously 
underwritten  the  expenses  of  the  great 
Conference,  the  extra  work  of  bringing 
all  this  to  pass  has  eaten  seriously  into 
the  budget  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  employ 
extra  help,  to  incur  many  additional  ex- 
penses for  printing,  mailing,  travel,  and 
the  like. 

Between  now  and  the  first  of  December, 
friends  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
will  have  to  come  forward  with  $15,000 
at  least. 

Many  of  the  Directors  have  already 
contributed  liberally  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  this  new  and  unusual  enterprise ; 
but,  we  repeat,  $15,000  is  needed  at  once. 

The  American  Peace  Society  asks  for 
no  charity.  It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
men  and  women  concerned  to  promote  a 
better  international  understanding. 

It  may  be  added  that  we  now  have, 
practically  completed  in  manuscript,  a 
definitive  history  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  carefully  prepared  by  Edson  L. 
Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  formerly  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  now  economic  analyst  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
This  work  is  now  being  edited  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Funds  are  needed  with  which  to  bring  out 
this  volume  in  time  for  the  celebration 
next  May. 

Contributors   are   asked   to  send  their 


A  QUESTION  AS  TO  INVITING 
RADICALS 

IN  PLANNING  for  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration of  the  American  Peace  Society 
the  managers  are  already  confronted  with 
a  number  of  difficult  problems.  One  is  how 
far  should  "lEadicals"  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conferences?  Such  a  con- 
ference should  be,  not  so  much  a  display 
of  half-baked  opinions  as  a  historical  and 
scientific  exposition  of  international 
friendliness  and  co-operation.  We  have 
already  asked  a  few  of  our  more  intimate 
counsellors  for  advice  in  this  particular. 
We  hereby  ask  for  an  expression  of  views 
from  every  quarter. 

From  our  correspondence  upon  this 
matter,  we  lift  and  publish  a  letter  from 
our  well-known  friend,  William  Allen 
White,  of  Emporia,  Kansas.  In  his  letter 
Mr.  White  says: 

"You  ask  me  how  far  Ve  ought  to  go  to 
invite  radicals  to  our  conference.'  I 
should  say,  not  far. 

"I^erhaps  we  ought  not  even  to  start. 
The  strength  of  the  peace  movement  from 
now  on  will  be  in  holding  its  endeavors  out 
of  the  pioneers,  scouts,  and  sharpshooters 
back  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops — 
to  use  military  terms.  A  lot  of  radicals 
are  using  peace  propaganda  for  a  more 
or  less  economic  purpose.  I  think  these 
people  should  not  be  allowed  in  our  con- 
ference. What  we  need  are  men  of 
Senator  Burton's  type,  congressmen  like 
Green  of  Iowa,  men  like  Hughes,  and  La- 
mont,  and  Morrow. 

"I  am  accounted  a  radical  myself, 
although  why  I  do  not  know,  for  I 
loathe  the  economic  internationalist  who 
is  trying  to  produce  peace  in  the  interest 
of  revolution.  I  believe  firmly  in  the 
capitalistic  system  of  economic  organiza- 
tion which  prevails  throughout  Christen- 
dom. And  because  I  believe  in  that  sys- 
tem I  realize  that  the  world  needs  peace  to 
maintain  it.    And  I  distrust  those  radicals 
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who  say  that  communism  will  bring  peace. 
If  I  thought  peace  would  bring  com- 
munism, I  should  be  for  war;  for,  after 
all,  liberty  and  justice  are  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  peace.  And  only  in  so  far 
as  liberty  and  justice  prevail  can  peace 
abide  with  us." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  another  sort, 
this  time  from  the  World  Alliance  on  In- 
ternational Friendship  between  Churches. 
This  organization  is  planning  to  hold  a 
conference  in  St.  Louis,  November  9,  10, 
and  11,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
problems  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
the  outlawry  of  war,  and  the  reduction  of 
armaments.  In  the  announcement  of  the 
meeting  it  is  stated  that:  "The  World 
Alliance  welcomes  to  its  platform  men 
and  women  of  unqualified  sincerity  in  the 
cause  of  international  goodwill  and  in- 
ternational peace.  The  utmost  liberty  of 
utterance  is  encouraged,  for  the  program 
is  arranged  not  only  to  appraise  actual 
co:.Jitions  throughout  the  world,  but  to 
promote  various  constructive  measures 
for  the  development  of  international  good- 
will." 

In  the  development  of  the  great  con- 
ference next  May,  should  its  officers  adopt 
the  former  or  the  latter  view  herein  set 
forth?  The  officers  will  probably  do  as 
they  think  best;  but  their  views  may  be 
modified,  for  they  are  reasonable  people, 
especially  if  the  opinions  submitted  are 
thoughtful  and  calculated  to  help. 


ALL  IS  NOT  WELL 

ALL  is  not  well  in  Europe.  Many 
.  find  it  easily  possible  to  believe  that 
another  general  European  war  is  just 
around  the  corner.  In  the  Balkans, 
smoldering  fires  seem  ready  to  break  into 
flames  at  any  moment.  In  Macedonia, 
for  example,  there  is  a  revolutionary  party 
bent  upon  establishing  a  Macedonian 
autonomy.  These  revolutionists  are  em- 
barrassing both  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia, 


particularly  the  Serbian  Government. 
They  charge  the  Serbs  with  being  unwill- 
ing to  apply  the  minority  clauses  of  the 
Neuilly  Treaty  in  Macedonia,  and  with 
ruthlessly  closing  Bulgarian  schools  and 
churches  and  prohibiting  the  Bulgarian 
language.  They  charge  that  Macedonian 
populations  are  being  subjected  to  a  terror 
unknown  in  the  history  of  Macedonian 
sufferings;  that  more  than  fifty  Mace- 
donian students  of  the  Universities  of 
Scopie,  Zagreb,  Lubliana,  and  Belgrade 
are  at  this  mioment  in  prison  in  filthy 
underground  passages  of  the  Scopie  dun- 
geons, charged  only  with  having  Bul- 
garian literature  on  their  persons,  and  that 
these  students  are  being  tortured  by  the 
severist  methods  of  the  inquisition.  This 
revolutionary  organization,  acting  inside 
Macedonia,  disclaims  that  they  are  acting 
with  Bulgaria  against  the  Serbs.  The 
movement,  sufiiciently  financed  to  main- 
tain press  bureaus  abroad,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  negligible. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  trouble 
between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  over  the 
Treaty  of  Tirana  affecting  Albania  is 
permanently  settled.  There  is  an  Al- 
banian Eevolutionary  Committee  quite  as 
active  as  the  one  in  Macedonia.  October 
14,  Tzena  Bey,  the  Albanian  Minister  to 
Czechoslavakia,  was  shot  by  an  Albanian 
student  while  entering  his  hotel  in 
Prague.  Tzena  had  only  recently  arrived 
as  envoy  to  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  for- 
merly Albanian  Minister  to  Belgrade  and 
came  into  prominence  during  the  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Albania 
and  Yugoslavia  because  of  his  efforts  to 
promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. The  assassination  is  considered  as 
another  evidence  that  a  Balkan  crisis  is 
near. 

The  recent  troubles  between  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria,  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
Comitadjis,  seem  to  have  been  amicably 
settled,  at  least  for  the  time.  At  least 
the  Governmjent  at  Belgrade  has  declared 
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itself  satisfied  with  Bulgaria's  promise 
to  suppress  the  raids  across  the  frontier. 
It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that  this 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  intervention  of  London 
and  Paris,  as  was  the  case  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  uprising  between  Yugoslavia 
and  Italy  over  Albania.  How  long  peace 
may  be  expected  to  remain  secure  under 
such  circumstances  is  a  serious  question. 

It  developed  during  the  Eighth  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  this 
summer  in  Geneva  that  the  issues  be- 
tweeen  Hungary  and  Eumania,  particu- 
larly over  land  questions,  are  still  acute. 
The  problems  involved  are  legal,  social, 
and  economic.  During  the  eight  years 
following  the  war,  nearly  two  million  new 
small  farms,  involving  the  division  of 
approximately  fifteen  million  acres  of 
land,  were  established.  These  so-called 
land  reforms  extended  even  to  the  estates 
of  the  Eumanian  Dynasty.  The  Eevolu- 
tion  of  Central  Europe  has  relied  upon 
these  land  reforms  to  satisfy  the  masses 
of  people;  but  they  have  been  largely  at 
the  expense  of  Hungary.  Hungary  is 
resentful.  And  so  the  issue  is  joined. 
The  whole  matter  will  come  to  the  fore 
again  in  December.  An  interesting  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  that  Hungary  offers  to 
submit  the  legal  aspects  of  the  controversy 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague;  but  Rumania, 
backed  by  most  of  the  Council  of  the 
League,  refuses. 

The  problems  incident  to  the  minori- 
ties created  by  the  new  boundaries,  to  the 
Dantzig  corridor,  to  the  question  of  Ger- 
many's war  guilt,  and  to  the  difficulties  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  Eussia  seem 
still  to  be  acute. 

Indeed,  the  relations  between  France 
and  her  Alsace-Lorraine  are  not  alto- 
gether happy.  In  early  October  an  Alsace- 
Lorraine  "home-rule  party"  was  organized 
at  Strassburg.     How  strong  this  party  is 


we  are  unable  to  say;  but  the  demands 
are  fairly  clear.  The  party  asks  for 
immediate  home  rule  for  the  two  prov- 
inces, albeit  "within  the  framework  of 
France."  It  is  proposed  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine  shall  become  a  free  member  of 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  with  a  Ger- 
man language  having  priority  in  every 
aspect  of  public  life.  It  is  proposed  that 
public  officers  shall  be  natives  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  that  the  railway  shall  be 
returned  to  the  people  and  government  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  proposed,  further, 
that  there  shall  be  a  separate  Alsace- 
Lorraine  State  Bank  and  postal  system, 
with  a  fiscal  organization  distinct  from 
France,  and  a  special  customs  zone,  with 
its  own  duties.  It  all  has  the  appearance 
of  a  movement  toward  separation  from 
France.  It  may  be  expected  that  the 
French  will  take  vigorous  action  to  sup- 
press the  movement. 

These  facts,  combined  with  the  break- 
ing of  diplomatic  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Eussia  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Eakovsky  as  Eussian  Ambassador  to  Paris 
because  as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  he  recently  put  his  signature  to  a 
Eussian  document  peculiarly  offensive  to 
France,  not  to  mention  the  race  hatreds 
hovering  everywhere  like  a  nightmare, 
are  some  of  the  reasons  for  concluding 
that  all  is  not  \^ell  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  easily  possible  to  prove  that 
there  are  in  Europe  just  now  more  sinister 
influences  making  for  war  than  there  were 
known  to  exist  in  January,  1914. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  Peace  Society  aims  to  make  its 
one-hundredth  anniversary  next  May  an 
occasion  for  concentrating  world  atten- 
tion upon  the  international  facts  as  they 
are,  to  the  end  that  by  conference  and  ex- 
change of  views  between  leading  men 
of  the  various  nations  the  war  dangers 
may  be  lessened  and  the  better  ways  of 
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settling  international    disputes    clarified, 
accepted,  and  employed. 


COMING  AROUND 

FROM  what  may  be  called  the  preamble, 
it  is  clear  that  the  drafters  of  the 
Convenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
evidently  aimed  to  base  it  upon  right 
premises.  In  their  preliminary  statement 
they  felt  it  necessary  to  say: 

"The  high  contracting  parties,  in  order 
to  promote  international  co-operation  and 
to  achieve  international  peace  and  security 
by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  re- 
sort to  war,  by  the  prescription  of  open, 
just,  and  honorable  relations  between  na- 
tions, by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the 
actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice 
and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  ob- 
ligations in  the  dealings  of  organized 
peoples  with  one  another,  agree  to  this 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

In  the  subsequent  work  of  the  framers 
of  the  Covenant,  however,  little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  most  en- 
couraging preamble.  Throughout  its 
twenty-six  articles  there  is  no  mention, 
directly  or  indirectly,  "of  the  understand- 
ings of  international  law."  Indeed,  the 
instrument,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand it,  is  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national organization  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  When  it  was 
first  proposed  in  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  call  a  conference 
of  all  the  nations  for  the  extension  of  the 
principles  of  international  law,  the  pro- 
posal was  condemned  and  defeated.  Not 
until  1924  were  any  steps  taken  by  the 
league  to  vitalize  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  preamble.  Since  that  time  a 
special  commission  of  the  League  has  been 
working  upon  certain  aspects  of  interna- 
tional law.  In  the  final  days  of  the 
Eighth  Assembly  there  was  evidence  that 


the  League  of  Nations  is  beginning  to 
see  the  light.  September  27,  to  be  exact, 
there  was  a  discussion  in  the  Assembly  on 
the  codification  of  international  law. 
Senor  Guani,  of  Uruguay,  President  of 
the  Assembly,  took  occasion  to  remind  the 
delegates  of  the  work  being  done  in  the 
interest  of  international  law  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  M.  Politis,  Greek  Minis- 
ter to  France  and  delegate  to  the  League, 
delivered  an  able  address  in  the  interest 
of  a  conference  on  the  codification  of 
international  law.  It  is  probable  that 
such  a  conference  will  be  held  next  year 
at  The  Hague.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  this  is  the 
most  important  of  all  international  facts. 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  published 
in  a  country  little  interested  in  the  codifi- 
cation of  any  kind  of  law,  in  its  weekly 
edition  of  October  7,  has  an  editorial  in 
defense  of  international  peace  based  upon 
the  rule  of  law.    It  says : 

"The  League  of  Nations  stands  for 
nothing  if  it  does  not  stand  for  justice  be- 
tween nations.  Justice  implies  law,  .  .  . 
no  settlements  should  be  sponsored  by  the 
League  that  violate  this  regard,  or  evade 
the  law,  ...  all  nations  should  feel  that 
whatever  else  may  be  in  doubt  legal  proc- 
esses, so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable, 
shall  be  freely  open  to  them." 

This  is  all  symptomatic  of  the  new 
light  breaking  upon  the  League. 

The  friends  of  peace  working  in  Geneva 
have  passionately  addressed  themselves  to 
such  matters  as  arbitration,  disarmament, 
and  security.  They  have  sought  with  no 
little  passion  to  combine  these  three  as  a 
means  of  outlawing  war.  It  is  all  an  inter- 
esting story  of  well  meant,  but  misdirected, 
effort.  The  failure  of  the  recent  Naval  Con- 
ference shows  the  difficulty  of  disarming  by 
the  simple  process  of  whittling  down  pro- 
grams. The  danger  of  sacrificing  security 
seems  to  stand  in  the  way.  And  hereto- 
fore  security   has   meant,   especially   for 
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the  small  States  belonging  to  the  League, 
military  guarantees  by  the  larger  powers. 
But  there  is  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  small  and  the  big 
nations  on  this  matter.  Probably  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  of  the  League 
favor  the  enforcement  of  peace  by  a  world 
policeman.  But  here  the  difficulty  is 
the  old  difficulty  of  the  mice  when  they 
started  out  to  outlaw  their  common 
enemy,  the  cat.  It  was  impossible  to 
agree  upon  any  happy  way  to  bell  that 
animal.  The  little  nations  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  get  the  big  ones  to  act  as 
their  policeman.  Under  the  Locarno 
agreements,  Great  Britain  has  accepted  a 
police  appointment  for  the  precincts  lying 
between  France  and  Germany;  but  she 
has  declined  a  similar  job  for  Eastern 
Europe  and  other  sections.  The  plan  of 
organizing  an  international  police  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  seems  to  be 
more  theoretically  plausible  than  practi- 
cable. 

And  yet  the  so-called  Protocol  of  1924, 
disavowed  by  Britain,  keeps  raising  its 
head  in  Geneva.  "The  Protocol  is  dead; 
long  live  the  Protocol,"  expresses  the  view 
of  many  of  the  delegates.  The  principle 
of  the  Protocol  is  the  principle  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  itself.  The  men 
who  drafted  the  Covenant  thought  they 
were  giving  the  members  of  the  league 
such  security  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  disarm  with  comfortable  minds.  The 
Covenant  failed  to  convince,  and  the  na- 
tions refused  to  disarm  for  fear  of  attack. 
It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation  that 
the  authors  of  the  Protocol  proposed  that 
the  league  should  be  vested  with  the  power 
of  making  war  on  any  nation  that 
threatened  the  peace,  to  bring  its  full 
force  down  on  the  head  of  any  nation  that 
refused  to  submit  any  ease  to  arbitration. 
But,  when  this  plan  was  carefully  an, 
alyzed,  it  was  found  that  no  country  is 


as  yet  prepared  to  commit  its  army,  navy, 
and  foreign  policy  into  the  hands  of 
Geneva. 

The  whole  scheme,  like  so  many  well- 
intended  efforts,  when  tested  by  cases  that 
might  possibly  arise,  proves  to  be  top-heavy 
and  unworkable.  A  majority  of  the  na- 
tions neither  could  nor  ought  to  interfere 
in  Europe.  They  could  not  do  so  without 
possibly  precipitating  a  World  War. 
England  could  not  undertake  the  guaran- 
tees proposed  by  the  Geneva  Protocol 
without  alienating  Canada  and  Australia, 
for  Canada  and  Australia  are  not  quick 
to  assume  responsibilities  for  the  frontiers 
of  Europe.  The  absurdity  of  the  Proto- 
col, as  a  workable  instrument,  appears 
in  its  grotesqueness  when  we  note  that  it 
would  empower  the  League  to  order  the 
British  navy  to  undertake  blockades  which 
might  embroil  her  with,  say,  the  United 
States.  If  in  force,  it  would  empower 
the  South  American  nations  to  invoke  the 
League  against  the  United  States  in  case 
the  latter  should  refuse  arbitration.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  such  a  plan  would 
not  tend  to  establish  security.  It  would 
extend  the  fears  of  insecurity. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  facts  that  the 
wiser  men  at  the  head  of  things  in  Geneva 
are  returning  to  the  older,  much  slower, 
but  far  more  practical  way  of  developing 
international  law  with  the  co-operation  of 
all  nations,  in  international  conference 
assembled.  That  the  League  of  Nations 
is  at  last  favorable  to  a  universal  con- 
ference at  The  Hague  in  the  interest  of  a 
"firm  establishment  of  the  understandings 
of  international  la"v^  as  the  actual  rule  of 
conduct  among  governments"  is  most  en- 
couraging. It  is  a  return  to  the  premises 
upon  which  the  framers  of  the  Covenant 
hoped  at  the  outset  to  create  their  struc- 
ture for  peace.  It  is  a  fresh  evidence  that 
the  better  minds  of  Europe  are  returning 
to  the  ways  attested  by  experience. 
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AS  TO  DETACHMENT 

MOST  of  us  enjoy  a  fine  phrase  and 
like  to  see  it  in  happy  wedlock  with 
another  well-dressed  member  of  its  race. 
For  this  reason  we  enjoy  the  makers  of 
phrases,  such  as  the  philosophers — at  least 
most  of  those  we  know  about.  They  seem 
80  convincing.  Their  intuitive  generaliza- 
tions carry  a  satisfaction  in  themselves. 
There  is  a  little  thrill  in  Hegel's  argu- 
ment, for  example,  that  the  State  "is  the 
realization  in  history  of  the  ethical  idea." 
We  don't  know  exactly  what  that  means, 
but  we  like  it.  There  is  an  illusion  of 
finality  about  it  which  is  soothing  to  one's 
mental  strain.  No  bogy  of  detail  to  fret 
us.  We  instinctively  resent  any  attempt 
to  drag  Cyrano's  nose  into  our  enjoyment 
of  his  poetry  and  valor.  When  the  Gene- 
vese,  Amiel,  tells  us  that  "we  should  be 
able  to  detach  ourselves  from  all  that  is 
perishable  and  cling  absolutely  to  the 
eternal,''  he  seems  to  say  something  im- 
portant. The  happy  thing  about  these 
lilting  phrases  seems  to  be  their  detach- 
ment from  the  here  and  now,  from  the 
washing  of  dishes,  the  buttering  of  par- 
snips, the  paying  of  bills. 

We  have  just  finished  reading  "World 
Unity,"  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  published  by  the 
World  Unity  Corporation,  123  East  34th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Everything  about 
this  new  charming  magazine — cover, 
paper,  everything — has  been  a  joy.  We 
like  its  subtitle:  "A  monthly  magazine 
for  those  who  seek  the  world  outlook 
upon  present  developments  of  philosophy, 
science,  religion,  ethics,  and  the  arts." 
Our  instinctive  if  ungrammatical  reac- 
tion to  that  combination  of  words  is, 
"That's  us.^ 

The  magazine's  "Statement  of  purpose" 
strikes  us  also  with  a  fascinating  detach- 
ment right  where  we  sometimes  think  we 
live.  We  are  told  that  "World  Unity" 
will  endeavor  to  "interpret  and  record 
ihose  significant  changes  in  present-day 


thought  which  mark  the  trend  toward 
worldwide  understanding  and  a  human- 
ized civilization  able  to  realize  the  finer 
aspirations  of  mankind."  That's  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Note  the  fine 
detachment.  "Significant  changes  in 
present-day  thought";  there's  detachment 
and  the  little  thrill  that  goes  with  it. 
"Humanized  civilization,"  .  ,  .  "finer 
aspirations  of  mankind"  where  can  one 
find  a  more  synthetic  chunk  of  arresting 
vocabulary  ? 

Here  are  some  more  from  the  same 
statement:  "The  emergence  of  new  and 
higher  values  in  philosophy,  science,  reli- 
gion, ethics,  and  the  arts  from  the  alembic 
of  universal  unrest  represents  the  focal 
point  of  vision  for  World  Unity  Magazine." 
There  is  an  Attic  flavor  to  that  sentence 
with,  however,  a  detachment  rather  rare 
among  the  Greek  writers.  Such  words 
charm  and  hold  the  attention  —  for  a 
while. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  detachment  is 
the  word.  Indeed,  the  "Statement"  hur- 
ries on  to  say:  "With  political,  economic, 
or  sectarian  matters,  or  the  promotion  of 
any  concrete  program,  or  the  upbuilding 
of  any  exclusive  organization,  the  maga- 
zine has  no  concern."  We  are  glad  that 
we  were  able  to  hit  upon  this  word  detach- 
ment. 

Let  us  finish  the  "Statement" : 

"To  create  a  medium  capable  of  re- 
sponding faithfully,  without  prejudice  of 
race,  creed,  class,  or  nationality,  to  the 
uprush  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  wherever 
or  however  manifested — this  is  the  ideal 
to  which  World  Unity  Magazine  is  de- 
voted; and  faith  in  humanity  arising  at 
last  to  assert  its  organic  oneness,  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  stands. 

"Because  the  attitude  and  aim  of 
World  Unity  Magazine  reflects  the  out- 
look of  an  increasing  host  left  unsatisfied 
by  the  extremes  of  purposeless  culture  and 
self-centered  propaganda,  the  editors  are 
confident  that  a  medium  of  this  character 
has  become  inevitable  at  the  present  time." 
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All  this  pleases  us.  It  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  down,  deep  down  in  us.  We 
wish  we  could  have  written  those  winsome 
words.  They  are  so  sonorous  and  de- 
tached ! 

Upon  reflection,  however,  isn't  there, 
after  all,  something  disquieting  about  any 
over-detachment  ?  Such  words  as  "human- 
ized civilization,"  "higher  values,*'  "spirit 
of  the  age,"  "humanity,"  do  they  really 
stand  up  real  and  substantial  under  the 
light  of  careful  examination?  One 
gathers  the  impression  that  the  words  are 
too  detached;  that  they  are  a  bit  illusory 
and  impalpable;  for,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  crime  is  personal;  and  so  is  virtue, 
and  civilization,  and  humanity.  Professor 
Hocking,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his 
"Man  and  the  State"  wisely  concludes 
that  he  "cannot  accept  the  hypothesis  that 
groups  are  minds,  numerically  distinct 
from  the  minds  of  their  members.  .  .  . 
We  can  neither  reduce  the  individual  to 
a  mere  transmitter  of  the  universal  life 
nor  place  the  authorship  of  group  deeds 
outside  his  consciousness  and  self -hood." 
We  don't  just  like  these  phrases,  but  the 
thought  seems  sound  and  understandable. 

What  our  poor  old  world  seems  to  need, 
we  fear,  is  not  less,  but  more  careful 
scientific  study  and  analyses  of  "political, 
economic,  .  .  .  sectarian  matters, 
.  .  .  concrete  programs,"  races,  creeds, 
classes,  nationalities,  politics.  Those  who 
wish  to  detach  themselves  from  the  actual 
business  of  the  world,  of  course  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  We  have  nothing  but 
the  friendliest  feeling  for  the  thoughtful 
disciples  of  detachment  who  are  faring 
forth  to  regale  each  other  with  their  ideals 
of  "world  unity."  Yet,  we  are  almost  led 
to  ask,  how  can  there  be  world  unity 
with  political,  economic,  sectarian,  or  other 
facts  of  human  experience  left  out  ?  But, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  "Black 
Crows,"  "Why  bring  that  up  ?"  Somehow 
we  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  suspicion 


that  phrases  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
over-detachment,  —  but  all  this  is  prob- 
ably a  vexata  quaestio,  itself  in  danger  of 
too  much  detachment ;  so  why  go  on  ? 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH 

THE  Institute  of  International  Law  is 
one  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment of  international  hope,  for  it  is  con- 
cerned with  realities  in  the  world's  strug- 
gle for  peace.  Founded  at  Ghent  in  1873, 
it  held  its  34th  conference  during  the 
month  of  August  at  Lausanne.  From  its 
beginnings  it  has  been  made  up  of  leading 
experts  in  the  realm  of  international  law. 
Its  inception  dates  back  to  Lieber,  whom 
Lincoln  chose  to  prepare  his  celebrated 
"Kules  of  War";  to  Eolin-Jaequemyns, 
Monyier,  Bluntschli,  Calvo,  and  our  own 
American  David  Dudley  Field,  jurist  and 
author  of  the  "Draft  Outlines  of  an  Inter- 
national Code."  The  ,  total  number  of 
members  of  this  select  body  cannot  exceed 
sixty,  although  there  are  associate  and 
honorary  members.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid 
the  growth  of  international  law  in  an  ex- 
clusively scientific  and  unofficial  manner. 
It  labors  to  state  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  of  international  law  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  civilized  world  and  to  help  every  seri- 
ous attempt  at  the  gradual  and  progres- 
sive codification  of  international  law. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  stood  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

This  body  of  scientific  men  represents 
a  happy  medium  between  two  extremes — 
diplomats  acting  under  instructions  from 
their  governments,  overcharged  with  au- 
thority, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  isolated  individual  writers  on  inter- 
national law  with  too  little  authority. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  President  of 
the  Institute,  is  our  authority  for  the 
statement    that    "more    resolutions    were 
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adopted  at  the  Lausanne  meeting  than  at 
the  five  regular  sessions  held  since  the 
World  War,  .  .  .  and  even  more  than 
any  other  previous  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute." The  results  of  its  work  appear  in 
declarations  of  principles  and  for  the  most 
part  in  doctrinal  resolutions.  The  service 
rendered  by  the  Institute  consists  in  the 
fact,  however,  that  these  resolutions  de- 
fine the  course  States  must  take  if  they 
are  to  reach  their  self-appointed  goals. 
As  pointed  out,  at  the  conference  in  Chris- 
tiana, by  Mr.  von  Bar,  "Alongside  the  lex 
lata  the  Institute  should  build  the  lex 
ferenda."  In  the  light  of  this  principle, 
seven  projects  of  public  international  law 
and  two  relating  to  private  international 
law  were  adopted  at  Lausanne.  Those  re- 
lating to  public  international  law  were: 
"Responsibility  of  States  for  Injury  to  the 
Person  and  Damage  to  the  Property  of 
Foreigners;  second,  International  Aerial 
Navigation ;  third,  Eadiotelegraphic  Com- 
munications; fourth,  Navigation  on  the 
High  Seas;  fifth.  Submarine  Cables; 
sixth.  Arbitral  Procedure;  and,  seventh. 
International  Commissions  of  Concilia- 
tion." The  resolutions  on  private  inter- 
national law  related  to :  First,  "locus  regit 
actum;  and,  second,  the  Law  of  Cheques." 
A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  each  of 
these  is  to  appear  in  the  October  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law.  The  next  session  of  the  Institute 
is  to  be  held  in  Stockholm. 

One  has  but  to  read  our  statement  of 
"The  Foundations  of  Peace  Between  Na- 
tions," printed  regularly  in  this  magazine, 
to  sense  the  importance  the  American 
Peace  Society  attaches  to  the  distin- 
guished and  serviceable  labors  of  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law.  Further- 
more, it  is  another  encouraging  sign  that 
among  the  men  concerned  to  advance  the 
course  of  peace  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional effort  are  not  dead. 


OUR  DEADLOCK  WITH  THE 
WORLD  COURT 

/^UE  American  opposition  to  joining 
^^  the  League  of  Nations  has  led  many 
in  this  country  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  its  court,  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice.  We  are  inclined 
to  doubt  that  there  is  at  this  time  any 
wide  feeling  in  our  country  that  we 
should  be  a  member  of  the  court. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  some  "factors  here- 
tofore overlooked,"  as  set  forth  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  article,  entitled  "A  Way  Out  of  the 
Court  Deadlock,"  deals  chiefly  with  the 
fifth  reservation,  conceived  to  be,  the  only 
important  factor  in  the  situation.  The 
article  does  not  criticize  this  reservation, 
but  takes  the  ground  that,  taken  in  its 
reasonable  legal  meaning,  the  reservation 
is  quite  justified.  The  author,  proceeding 
from  this  angle,  grants  at  the  outset  that 
the  United  States  should  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reservation. 

One  difficulty  is  that  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
reservation.     The  reservation  reads: 

"nor  shall  it  [the  Court],  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States,  entertain  any 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  touching 
any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest." 

One  interpretation  of  this — the  inter- 
pretation that  was  unacceptable  to  the 
States  in  the  court — is  that  this  reserva- 
tion gives  the  United  States  the  right, 
merely  by  an  unsupported  claim  of  in- 
terest, to  prevent  an  advisory  opinion  in 
any  question  whatever,  even  if  the  United 
States  has  no  material  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  even  if  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
desired  to  have  the  court  give  the  opinion. 

The  second  or  reasonable  legal  inter- 
pretation would  give  the  United  States 
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the  right  to  prevent  an  advisory  opinion 
in  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  or  in  which  the  United  States  while 
not  a  party  has  a  material  interest,  such 
an  interest  as  a  court  would  recognize. 
But  the  United  States'  right  to  prevent 
advisory  opinions  would  stop  there. 

The  article  makes  the  point  that,  which- 
ever is  the  true  meaning,  the  fifth  reserva- 
tion certainly  cannot  bear  both.  It  is 
necessary  to  choose. 

The  states  in  the  court  were  afraid  to 
accept  unconditionally  the  fifth  reserva- 
tion, because  of  their  fear  that  we  meant 
it  to  bear  the  first  meaning — a  meaning 
that  would  give  the  United  States  the 
power,  merely  by  an  unsupported  claim 
of  interest,  to  interfere  with  legal  func- 
tions of  the  League  (which  is  the  only 
body  with  power  to  request  advisory 
opinions)  and  of  the  court. 

So  they  attached  to  their  acceptance  a 
counter-reservation,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  situation  produced  by  their  accept- 
ance did  not  work  out  well,  it  could  be 
withdrawn  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Natu- 
rally this  does  not  satisfy  the  United 
States. 

But  an  entirely  different  face  would  be 
put  upon  the  whole  situation  if  only  the 
second  meaning  were  officially  established 
for  it.  The  signatory  States  could  accept 
it  without  fear — and  without  condition. 

The  signatory  States  evidently  felt 
that  the  differences  were  not  too  great  to 
be  talked  out.  In  sending  their  reply 
they  suggested  "such  further  exchange 
of  views  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  think  necessary." 

But  there  is  the  rub.  The  United 
States  has  remained  silent,  preferring  to 
let  the  whole  matter  drop — this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  repeated  conversations 
are  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
in  connection  with  a  treaty,  the  court 
treaty  or  any  other.  Treaties  are  arrived 
at  by  negotiation,  not  by  ultimatum. 


In  short,  according  to  this  article,  if 
we  of  the  United  States  wish  to  join  the 
court  we  have  simply  to  say  that  the  fifth 
reservation  means  simply  that  the  United 
States  does  not  accept  the  right  of  the 
court  to  hand  down  an  advisory  opinion 
in  a  case  in  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party  or  has  a  material  interest,  such 
as  the  court  would  recognize,  and  then, 
secondly,  to  propose  further  conversa- 
tions relative  to  the  whole  business. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  hopeful- 
ness of  this  plan.  First,  because  of  this 
country's  lukewarm  interest  in  the 
League's  court;  second,  because  the  plan 
proposes  that  our  government  will  accept 
the  insinuation  that  it  might  claim  an 
interest  in  a  case  where  it  has  no  interest ; 
third,  because  we  have  already  stated  our 
reservation  on  the  assumption  that  its 
language  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 


THE  wanderer  in  Europe  trying  to 
keep  his  ears  open  is  impressed  by 
two  brands  of  talk  quite  different  in  kind. 
One  is  the  talk  of  international  co-opera- 
tion, of  friendly  intercourse,  of  peace ;  the 
other  of  war,  a  terrible  war,  and  that  be- 
fore long.  One  Basil  Stewart,  speaking 
recently  in  London  before  a  little  gather- 
ing in  Londonderry  House,  predicted  with 
the  characteristic  solemnity  of  his  ilk  that 
the  next  World  War  will  start  on  May  28, 
1928,  and  that  it  will  continue  until  Sep- 
tember 16,  1936.  It  seems  that  he  bases 
his  prediction  on  "the  symbolism  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,"  combined  with  what  he 
terms  "prophetic  forecasts  of  the  Bible." 
In  one  respect  he  goes  his  fraternity  one 
better,  for  he  asserts  that  "the  war  will  be 
accompanied  by  unprecedented  convul- 
sions of  nature,  floods  and  earthquakes." 
It  is  clear  to  him  that  "England  will 
emerge  victorious,"  but  that  "Eussia  wiU 
be  wiped  out  entirely."  There  are  some- 
what more   circumstantial   details   about 
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this  hair-raising  forecast ;  but  it  is  at  one 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  conversation  one 
picks  up  in  various  European  salons.  It 
is  difficult  to  treat  the  matter  with  equa- 
nimity, for  when  such  talk  becomes  suf- 
ficiently general,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  war.  Discussing  with  two  of  his  clever 
courtiers  the  merits  of  Denmark,  the  pro- 
found Hamlet  put  the  truth  in  his  abiding 
way,  saying,  "for  there  is  nothing  either 
good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so." 


TALK  in  the  interest  of  friendly  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  is 
just  now  an  imperative  need.  Mutual  dis- 
trust, even  more,  perhaps,  than  hate  and 
greed,  impedes  progress  toward  interna- 
tional security.  As  pointed  out  by  M. 
Painleve,  speaking  a  short  time  ago  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  war  memorial  at  Nantes, 
"If  by  the  stroke  of  some  magic  wand 
suspicion  could  be  dissipated,  if  each  na- 
tion could  be  convinced  that  no  other 
would  be  the  first  to  attack,  from  that  mo- 
ment no  government  could  draw  its  people 
into  war."  Every  motive  of  self-interest,  to 
put  the  matter  mildly,  should  lead  not 
only  responsible  statesmen,  but  men  and 
women  everywhere,  to  talk  in  the  interest 
of  a  warless  world.  In  that  same  address, 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
Cabinet  went  on  to  say :  "To  proclaim  that 
war  is  inevitable  is  to  contribute  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly  to  making  it  cer- 
tain." 


VISCOUNT  EGBERT  CECIL,  with 
whom  we  are  not  always  in  agree- 
ment, speaking  the  other  day  in  London, 
expressed  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  upon  one  matter  with  pre- 
cision and  completeness.  He  said:  "My 
object  is  to  get  something  done,  not  to 
quarrel  with  this  party  or  that,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  led  aside  in  personal  con- 
troversies more  than  I  can  help." 


T^HE  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
-*-  American  Union  has  approved  a  con- 
vention to  regulate  aerial  navigation  be- 
tween the  republics  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  convention  is  based  upon  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Commercial  Aviation, 
which  met  at  Washington  in  May  last,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Con- 
ference, at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  conven- 
tion apply  only  to  private  aircraft;  it  is 
set  forth  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty. 
The  convention  sets  forth  the  documents 
which  must  be  carried  by  aircraft  engaged 
in  international  flights,  the  qualifications 
of  members  of  the  crew,  and  provides  that 
the  carriage  by  aircraft  of  explosives  and 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  forbidden 
in  international  navigation.  In  addition, 
it  is  stipulated  that  each  State  may  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  the  carriage  or  use,  by 
aircraft  possessing  the  nationality  of  other 
contracting  States,  of  photographic  appa- 
ratus. 

The  regulations  established  by  a  con- 
tracting State  with  regard  to  admissions 
over  its  territory  of  aircraft  of  other  con- 
tracting States  shall,  it  is  provided,  be 
applied  without  distinction  of  nationality ; 
but  a  State  shall  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish restrictions  in  favor  of  its  own  na- 
tional aircraft  in  regard  to  the  commercial 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise between  two  or  more  points  in  its 
territory. 

It  is  recognized  that  uniformity  of  laws 
and  regulations  governing  aerial  naviga- 
tion within  each  country  are  equally  as 
important  as  uniform  rules  for  interna- 
tional flights,  and  it  is  therefore  provided 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  co- 
operate with  the  governments  of  the  con- 
tracting States  to  attain  the  desired  uni- 
formity of  laws  and  regulations  for  aerial 
navigation  in  the  States  to  the  convention. 
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The  convention  stipulates  that  each 
State  shall  deposit  its  ratification  with  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  there- 
upon inform  the  other  contracting  powers, 
and  that  the  convention  shall  come  into 
force  for  each  ratifying  power  forty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  convention,  as  approved  by  the 
Governing  Board,  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  States,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  for  the  consideration  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  sixth  Pan  American  confer- 
ence, which  will  convene  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
in  January,  1928. 


WHAT  Commander  Byrd  thought 
when  crossing  the  North  Pole  in 
the  air,  according  to  Bob  Davis,  has  its 
own  human  appeal : 

"I  thought  of  the  infinitesimal  pro- 
portions of  mortal  man,  of  the  frailty  of 
the  atoms  that  occupy  the  spaces,  of  the 
limitations  of  those  who  have  taken  over 


the  conduct  of  civilization.  I  caught  for 
the  first  time,  as  in  a  flash  of  understand- 
ing, the  inadequate  results  of  the  efforts  to 
solve,  not  the  enigmas  *of  space  and  dura- 
tion, but  the  problems  of  mankind." 

And  then  Commander  Byrd  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  primitive  past,  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  man,  the  development  of 
the  race  out  of  the  chaotic  past,  the  com- 
ing of  war,  and  he  added : 

"We  have  improved  and  progressed  and 
developed,  but  we  have  failed  to  make  the 
most  of  ourselves.  We  have  explored 
everything  except  our  consciences.  We  are 
still  a  horde  of  pigmies,  selfish  and  envious, 
each  striving  for  individual  supremacy. 

"We  have  come  through  the  ages  wor- 
shiping in  our  different  ways  the  Supreme 
Being  that  best  suits  our  multiplied  faiths, 
but  the  sum  total  of  our  occupation  of  this 
shrinking  planet  is  a  pitiful  demonstra- 
tion of  weakness.  It  is  not  the  geographi- 
cal, but  the  moral,  limitations  of  the 
world  that  must  be  charted,  and  the  really 
great  explorers  will  be  those  who  find  the 
way  to  universal  reconstruction,  the  first 
step  in  which  is  the  abolition  of  war  and 
the  needless  destruction  of  human  life." 
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OUR  TARIFF  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  FRANCE 

DURING  the  month  of  September 
three  informal  notes,  or  aide  mem- 
oires,  were  exchanged  between  our  govern- 
ment and  that  of  France  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  French  tariff,  which  went  into 
effect  on  September  6,  in  connection  with 
the  Franco-German  Commercial  Agree- 
ment, and  has  imposed  a  higher  customs 
burden  on  our  goods  entering  France  than 
before.  On  the  next  day  after  the  new 
tariff  went  into  effect  the  American 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  Paris,  Mr.  Sheldon 
Whitehouse,  protested  to  the  French  For- 


eign Office  against  the  discriminations  im- 
posed by  the  new  tariff  and  preferred,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, a  general  claim  for  most-favored- 
nation  treatment. 

In  a  note  delivered  to  Mr.  Whitehouse 
eight  days  later,  the  French  Foreign  Of- 
fice set  forth  its  position  in  the  matter. 
On  September  20  Mr.  Whitehouse  de- 
livered the  State  Department's  reply  to 
the  French  note,  and  on  September  30 
he  received  from  the  French  Foreign 
Office  a  further  rejoinder.  The  text  of 
these  three  notes  will  be  found  in  the 
International  Documents  Section  of  this 
issue  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 
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French  Statement  of  Position 

In  this  first  note  the  French  Govern- 
ment admitted  that  the  revised  tariff  in- 
creased the  basic  duties  payable  on  certain 
products  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  withdrew  certain  benefits;  but  it  also 
argued  that  these  benefits,  without  being 
contractual  obligations,  had  been  claimed 
by  other  States,  and  that  the  exceptional 
treatment  they  imply  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  constant  increase  in  the  United 
States  tariffs  and  the  reinforcement  of 
customs  barriers  by  the  United  States  to 
the  detriment  of  certain  French  exports. 
The  French  Government  therefore  de- 
cided— within  the  limits  of  the  revision 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  Franco- 
German  Commercial  Agreement — to  re- 
turn to  the  strictly  legal  position.  The 
French  Government  declared  itself  ready 
to  begin  to  negotiate  a  treaty  within  the 
next  few  weeks  giving  extended  guaran- 
tees to  individuals,  corporations,  trade, 
and  navigation.  It  required,  however,  a 
preliminary  assurance.  It  is  unable  to 
place  on  the  same  level  the  customs  law 
of  the  United  States,  which  excluded  any 
favor  to  third  States,  and  the  French 
tariff,  which  accorded  the  positive  ad- 
vantages of  the  minimum  rates  and  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment.  It  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  prohibitive  regime 
resulting  from  the  particularly  high  tar- 
iffs now  in  force  in  the  United  States 
upon  certain  French  products  cannot  be 
considered  as  in  the  same  category  with 
the  moderates  rates  of  the  French  mini- 
mum tariff,  which  offers  United  States 
exporters  generous  openings  in  the  French 
market. 

The  French  Government  therefore  re- 
quired the  assurance  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  if  the  negotiations  were 
to  guarantee  the  United  States  a  more 
complete  equality  in  the  French  market 
with  competitors  enjoying  the  minimum 
tariff,  French  exporters  must  be  guaran- 
teed advantages  of  the  same  nature  on  the 
United  States  market,  not  merely  by  the 
indiscriminating  application  of  the  United 
States  tariff,  but  by  such  reductions  or 
adjustments  as  might  admit  certain 
French  goods  to  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. The  French  Government  undertook, 
on  receipt  of  assurance  to  this  effect,  to 
decree  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the 


revised  tariff  rates  in  favor  of  those 
United  States  products  which  are  sub- 
jected to  the  maximum  rates. 

U.  S.  Government's  Reply 

In  its  reply,  dated  September  20,  the 
United  States  Government  expressed  its 
surprise  and  disappointment  at  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  Government  as  given 
in  the  foregoing  note,  and  observed  that 
it  had  supposed  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment fully  understood  that  the  United 
States  law  fixing  the  tariff  on  imports 
does  not  envisage  the  conclusion  of  a 
reciprocal  treaty. 

On  the  broad  ground  of  international 
trade  relations,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment expressed  the  belief  that  the  only 
satisfactory  basis  of  such  relations  is  equal 
treatment  for  all  nations.  Any  other 
policy  can  lead  only  to  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding and  is  opposed  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  world  economics 
and  especially  of  world  good  will.  Unless 
this  principle  is  admitted,  there  can  be  no 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  trade  rela- 
tions, and  the  beginning  of  such  discrimi- 
natory action  could  lead  only  to  its  ex- 
tension throughout  the  world,  thus  creat- 
ing trade  groups,  combinations  against 
weaker  nations,  reprisals,  and  a  long  train 
of  political  and  economic  dangers.  The 
principle  of  general  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  in  its  broadest  form,  as  the 
basis  of  commercial  treaties  had  been 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Geneva  Economic  Conference, 
and  therefore  it  had  the  endorsement  of 
the  French  members. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment relies  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  1891,  and  confirmed  in  1906,  as 
the  basis  of  the  French  tariff,  namely, 
that  the  producer  had  the  right  that,  in 
the  formation  of  a  customs  tariff,  the  leg- 
islature should  measure  exactly  the  dif- 
ferential which  separated  him  from  his 
foreign  competitor  and  that  the  tariff  rate 
inscribed  in  the  act  should  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  differential.  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  this  theory  of  protection  that  the 
rates  of  duty  of  the  tariff  law  of  the 
United  States  rest.  The  United  States 
Government  objected  only  to  the  fact  that 
France  is  discriminating  against  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  by  applying  to  many 
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categories  of  United  States  goods  rates  in 
some  cases  four  times  as  high  as  upon 
similar  articles  imported  from  Germany 
and  other  countries  competing  with  the 
United  States  in  the  French  market. 

No  Discrimination  in  Our  Tariff 

The  note  continued  to  state  that  the 
French  Government  appears  to  entertain 
the  view  that  France  is  justified  in  dis- 
criminating against  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  because  the  average  rate  of 
duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  on 
imports  from  France  is  higher  than  the 
average  rate  imposed  by  France  on  the 
imports  from  the  United  States.  But 
this  is  not  discrimination.  American 
rates  are  uniform  on  these  imports  and 
are  the  same  for  others  as  for  France. 
The  United  States  Government  considers 
tariff  rates  a  domestic  matter  and  all  dis- 
crimination unjustified.  If  the  rates  of 
duty  on  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  France  are  proportionally 
higher  than  on  those  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  France,  this  is  merely 
that  a  large  part  of  United  States  imports 
consists  of  manufactured  articles  and 
luxuries,  whereas  an  equally  large  propor- 
tion of  French  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  raw  materials. 

The  higher  duties  in  the  present  tariff 
law  charged  in  the  United  States  on  the 
imports  from  France  have  not  decreased 
the  flow  of  French  goods.  In  1921  im- 
ports from  France  amounted  to  $141,885,- 
000,  whereas  in  1926  they  amounted  to 
$152,030,000.  Moreover,  in  any  consider- 
ation of  trade  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  very  large  invisible  ex- 
ports of  France  by  reason  of  expenditures 
of  American  tourists  amounting  to  well 
over  $200,000,000  annually. 

Absence  of  discrimination  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  clean-cut  and  friendly  trade 
relations.  The  policy  of  the  tariff  law  of 
the  United  States  makes  no  discrimina- 
tion whatsoever  between  articles  imported 
from  different  countries,  while  discrimi- 
nation in  world  trade  against  the  United 
States  has  practically  ceased.  France 
alone  seriously  discriminates  against 
American  products. 


The  Geneva  Doctrine 

The  French  rejoinder,  dated  September 
30,  declared  that  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  nations  laid  down  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  far  from 
being  generally  accepted,  as  the  United 
States  Government  seems  to  think  it  is. 

The  recent  Economic  Conference  at 
Geneva,  while  declaring  in  favor  of  the 
reciprocal  grant  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  recognized,  the  note  says,  that 
it  is  for  each  State  to  decide  "in  what 
measure  this  fundamental  guarantee 
should  be  inserted  in  a  given  treaty." 
The  conference  further  declared  that  "the 
moment  has  arrived  to  put  an  end  to  the 
increase  of  customs  tariffs  and  to  begin  a 
movement  in  the  opposite  direction,"  and 
that  this  could  be  done  by  the  individual 
action  of  States  in  lowering  their  own 
tariffs  as  well  as  by  commercial  treaties. 

In  the  past  the  French  governments 
which  have  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  have  found  it  impossible,  having 
regard  to  the  inequality  of  the  advan- 
tages accorded  by  the  United  States  tariff 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  French  minimum 
tariff  on  the  other  hand,  to  base  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  on  the 
reciprocal  ground  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  The  French  law  of  1919  made 
it  clear  that  the  grant  of  the  minimum 
tariff  was  not  the  rule  but  the  exception, 
the  maximum  concession.  Every  succes- 
sive French  Government  had  taken  the 
view  that  the  minimum  tariff  could  not  be 
claimed  as  a  right,  but  could  be  obtained 
only  as  a  praictical  concession  by  coun- 
tries which  gave  French  products  a  real 
chance  of  entering  their  markets. 

The  note  goes  on  to  rebut  the  American 
argument  that  the  conditions  which  have 
been  hitherto  allowed  for  French  exports 
into  the  United  States  have  not  been  un- 
favorable, and  that  in  consequence  there 
is  no  occasion  for  concessions  to  be  made 
on  the  American  side.  It  is  not  of  dis- 
crimination against  French  trade  in  the 
United  States  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment complains ;  but  it  maintains  that  the 
American  tariff  is  a  serious  barrier  to  im- 
ports, and  especially  to  the  products  of 
France,  owing  to  the  particular  character 
of  its  exports. 

The  regime  from  which  French  prod- 
ucts at  present  suffer  might  be  modified, 
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the  Frencli  Government  considers,  by  vir- 
tue of  section  315  of  the  Fordney  Act, 
which  gives  the  President  of  the  United 
States  certain  powers  to  change  the  classi- 
fication of  articles  and  reduce  the  duties 
on  them. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  SOVIETS 

THE  demand  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  recall  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  M.  Christian  Rak- 
ovsky,  and  the  latter's  consequent  depar- 
ture for  Moscow  are  not  considered  in 
France  as  factors  which  will  prejudice 
Franco-Russian  relations.  Two  series  of 
negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the 
governments  of  France  and  of  Russia,  one 
concerning  the  question  of  a  pact  of  non- 
aggression  and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
settlement  of  the  debts.  A  more  accept- 
able negotiator  than  Rakovsky  may  facili- 
tate these  negotiations. 

Proposals  for  Non-Aggression  Pact 

After  the  meeting  of  the  French  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  on  September  18  the  fol- 
lowing communique  was  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Office : 

The  Council  examined  the  question  of  re- 
lations with  Russia,  on  which  it  had  post- 
poned its  decision  until  the  return  of  M.  Aris- 
tide  Briand,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
decided  not  to  reply  to  the  proposal  for  a  pact 
of  non-interference  presented  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  as  that  government  has  already, 
on  October  29,  1924,  accepted  a  formal  and 
unconditional  engagement  in  that  respect,  the 
execution  of  which  the  French  Government 
reserves  its  right  to  control.  The  Council 
considers  that  nothing  at  the  moment  justifies 
the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations,  and 
Is  therefore  considering  the  Russian  proposal 
for  a  pact  of  non-aggression,  which  conforms 
to  its  policy  as  well  as  to  the  need  of  security 
of  its  Allies  in  the  East.  It  has  consequently 
requested  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
pursue  negotiations  for  this  purpose,  after 
assuring  himself  that  all  conditions  which  are 
of  a  nature  to  make  it  possible  are  fulfilled. 

This  was  the  first  official  reference  made 
to  the  receipt  from  Moscow  of  a  proposal 
for  a  treaty  of  non-interference  and  non- 
aggression,  though  it  was  known  that  the 


Soviet  Government  was  making  desperate 
efforts  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  anti- 
Communist  newspaper  campaign  by  offer- 
ing various  guarantees  of  its  good  faith 
and  intentions.  The  suggestion  of  a  pact 
of  non-interference  is  not  important,  as 
its  implications  are  covered  by  what  is 
generally  understood  by  "diplomatic  rela- 
tions." The  pact  of  non-aggression  is  also 
of  slight  interest  for  France,  but  as  Po- 
land is  already  engaged  in  trying  to  nego- 
tiate one  with  the  Soviet,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  an  opportunity  of  giving  sup- 
port to  its  ally  by  negotiating  on  parallel 
lines. 

Russian  Proposals  for  Debt  Settlement 

The  Soviet  Delegation  negotiating  the 
debt  settlement  has  made  the  following 
proposals : 

1.  The  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  un- 
dertakes to  pay  as  its  quota  in  settlement  of 
the  pre-war  loans  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
former  Russian  Governments  and  quoted  in 
France : 

Forty-one  annuities  of  60  million  gold  francs 
each,  representing  the  average  of  the  annui- 
ties fixed  in  the  table  of  amortization  and 
stipulated  by  the  contracts  of  issue ; 

Ten  annuities  of  60  million  gold  francs 
each,  as  arrears  and  representing  compensa- 
tion for  payments  not  effected  since  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  service  on  the  debt ; 

Ten  annuities  of  60  million  gold  francs 
each,  as  supplementary  bonus. 

2.  The  present  agreement  wiU  be  revised 
in  case  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
should  grant,  all  other  conditions  being  equal, 
to  nationals  of  other  creditor  States  in  pay- 
ment of  pre-war  loans  or  guarantees  of  the 
former  Russian  governments,  a  more  favor- 
able treatment  than  that  accorded  the  French 
creditors.  In  that  case  the  present  agreement 
shall  be  amended  so  that  French  nationals 
will  be  granted  an  identical  treatment  on  all 
points. 

3.  (c)  The  annuities  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 1  will  be  paid  into  the  common  fund  of 
Russian  loans  which  will  be  established  in 
Paris  by  agreement  between  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R. 

(&)  This  institution  (common  fund)  will 
effect  the  distribution  of  the  annuities  stipu- 
lated in  paragraph  1. 
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(c)  The  bonds  on  which  payment  will  be 
made  will  be  entitled  to  new  coupons  by  the 
common  fund. 

(d)  The  following  bonds  will  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  present  agreement : 

1.  Bonds  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
nationals  who  are  not  French ; 

2.  Bonds  not  quoted  in  France. 

(e)  The  following  two  categories  will  be 
subject  to  a  special  examination  concerning 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  present 
agreement : 

1.  Bonds  introduced  in  France  and  hav- 
ing been  sold  by  foreigners  to  French  per- 
sons later  than  .  .  .  (measures  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  assure  the  observance  of 
this  provision)  ; 

2.  Bonds  quoted  in  Germany  which 
French  nationals  who  have  acquired 
French  nationality  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  possessed  before  November 
11,  1918. 

(/)  In  cases  of  dispute  a  mixed  commis- 
sion of  the  common  fund  shall  determine 
which  bonds  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  present  agreement. 

II 

Credits 

Commercial  and  industrial  credits  destined 
for  the  development  of  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  France  will  be 
opened  in  France  under  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  The  total  figure  of  these  credits  is  fixed 
at  120  million  dollars. 

2.  The  credits  shall  be  granted  in  annual 
quotas  of  20  million  dollars  during  a  period 
of  six  years. 

3.  They  are  destined  exclusively  for  orders 
given  to  French  industries  or  for  purchases 
made  from  French  houses,  among  others 
colonial  products,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  for  orders  and  one-third  for  purchases. 

4.  These  credits  are  destined  solely  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  that  is  to  say,  machinery  for 
industry,  agriculture,  transportation  and  mu- 
nicipal economy  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

5.  Amortization  of  each  quota  of  these 
credits  is  to  be  effected  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  but  payment  of  interest  begins  from 
the  first  year  of  the  granting  of  the  credits; 

6.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  ready  to  exam- 
ine with  the  French  delegation  the  real  guar- 
antees whereby  the  regular  payment  of  inter- 
est and  principal  of  these  credits  will  be 
assured. 


Ill 

The  agreement  on  the  debts  will  not  enter 
into  force  until  after  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  concerning  the  above-mentioned 
credits. 

IV 

The  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  under- 
takes to  deposit  in  a  French  bank  as  guar- 
antee the  sum  of  30  million  gold  francs, 
within  six  months  from  today,  representing 
half  of  the  first  annuity  destined  for  the  pay- 
ment of  holders  of  pre-war  loans.  This  sum 
will  be  divided  among  the  above-mentioned 
bondholders  immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  two  governments  or  the  agree- 
ments concerning  the  debts  and  the  credits. 

Moscow   Explanations   for  Home  Consumption 

There  is  a  growing  criticism  in  Moscow, 
especially  from  the  "opposition,"  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  sudden  willingness 
to  negotiate  seriously  the  question  of  the 
debts.  In  view  of  this,  the  official  govern- 
ment organ,  the  Izvestia,  has  explained 
that  the  proposal  made  does  not  involve 
any  real  concession  to  French  capitalists 
which  the  Soviet  is  offering,  but  merely  an 
apparent  one,  veiling  a  profitable  commer- 
cial transaction.  Sixty  million  gold  francs 
annually  is,  it  writes,  a  mere  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  original  debt,  the  interest 
alone  on  which  formerly  amounted  to  400,- 
000,000  gold  francs  annually.  Now  "by 
the  Paris  agreement,"  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  arranged  to  wipe  out  the  whole 
of  this  enormous  debt,  the  principal  as 
well  as  the  interest,  with  62  annual  pay- 
ments of  60,000,000  gold  francs  each. 
This  in  itself,  the  newspaper  comments, 
would  be  a  brilliant  commercial  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  not  all ;  the  payments  begin 
only  after  France  has  given  credits  to  the 
Soviet,  A  few  arithmetical  calculations 
suffice  to  show  that  "the  economy  on  the 
interest,"  by  obtaining  credits  at  normal 
rather  than  the  present  exorbitant  rates, 
will  unquestionably  more  than  compensate 
for  the  annual  payments  to  France. 

Moreover,  the  Izvestia.  concludes,  these 
payments  will  paralyze  the  anti-Soviet 
agitation  among  the  French  Petite  Bour- 
geoisie. Eeconciliation  with  France  is 
most  important  for  preventing  her  join- 
ing the  anti-Soviet  bloc  which  is  now  pre- 
paring for  war  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
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GERMANY  AND  WAR  GUILT 

THERE  was  a  startling  suddenness  in 
President  Hindenburg's  blunt  denial 
of  German  guilt  for  the  World  War,  made 
in  the  course  of  his  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Tannenberg  Memorial,  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  Only  his  immediate  asso- 
ciates and,  according  to  later  official  state- 
ments, the  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  knew  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say.  His  speech  produced  a  sensation 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

President  Hindenburg's  Denial 

The  Battle  of  Tannenberg  was  the  first 
great  German  victory  over  Russia  during 
the  war.  Hindenburg  directed  it  on  the 
German  side,  and  the  opening  of  the  me- 
morial was  as  much  a  tribute  to  him  as 
to  the  occasion.  In  his  address  he  ex- 
pressed pleasure  "at  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  again  in  spirit  of  com- 
radeship his  fellow-combatants  and  libera- 
tors of  East  Prussia."  Then  he  con- 
tinued : 

The  Tannenberg  national  monument  Is  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their  coun- 
try. But  their  memory  and  the  honor  of 
my  still  living  comrades  adjure  me,  in  this 
hour  and  at  this  spot,  to  declare  solemnly: 
The  accusation  that  Germany  is  responsible 
for  this  greatest  of  all  wars  we  hereby  re- 
pudiate— all  classes  of  the  German  people 
unanimously  repudiate  it.  It  was  not  out  of 
envy  or  hate  or  desire  of  conquest  that  we 
drew  the  sword.  The  war,  on  the  contrary, 
with  all  the  terrible  sacrifices  demanded 
from  the  whole  nation,  was  the  extreme 
measure  resorted  to  in  preservation  of  our 
existence  against  a  host  of  enemies.  "With 
clean  hearts  we  marched  out  to  defend  the 
fatherland;  with  clean  hands  the  German 
army  wielded  the  sword.  Germany  is  ready 
at  any  moment  to  prove  this  fact  before  im- 
partial judges. 

In  numerous  graves,  the  symbols  of  Ger- 
man heroism,  rest  warriors  of  every  party, 
without  distinction.  They  died  united  in 
love  and  loyalty  to  their  common  fatherland. 
May  every  discord  melt  into  harmony  at  the 
foot  of  this  memorial !  At  this  spot  let  every 
German  hand  grasp  the  hand  of  every  Ger- 
man whose  heart  is  filled  with  love  of  the 


fatherland  and  whose  mind  cherishes  above 
all  things  else  the  thought  of  German  honor ! 
This  is  the  deepest  desire  felt  by  me  in  open- 
ing this  portal  to  the  Tannenberg  national 
memorial. 

Reactions  in  Germany 

President  Hindenburg's  speech  was  nat- 
urally met  with  a  general  approval  in  the 
German  press,  although  some  of  the  Left 
journals  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  raising  the  question  at  this 
particular  time.  The  Nationalist  press 
greeted  the  speech  with  a  frenzy  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  attitude  of  the  extreme 
Nationalists  was,  perhaps,  best  expressed 
by  the  Pan-German  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
which,  in  a  leading  article  under  a  head- 
line which  may  be  translated  "Now,  at 
last,  it  means  something!"  said: — 

Hindenburg,  the  field  marshal  and  soldier, 
but  also  Hindenburg  the  President,  has 
spoken.  From  August,  1914,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to 
listen  when  this  man,  the  embodiment  of 
German  strength,  German  loyalty,  and  Ger- 
man soldierliness,  has  something  to  say. 
.  .  .  No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  a 
man  like  Hindenburg.  All  the  others,  the 
great  men  of  other  nations,  clothe  their 
speech  In  parliamentary  forms;  they  twist 
and  turn,  hesitate  and  avoid  saying  anything 
definite.  Hindenburg's  talk  is  the  talk  of  a 
man.  It  admits  of  no  twists  and  misinter- 
pretations. 

For  eight  years  thirteen  German  govern- 
ments, the  Deutsche  Zeitung  continues,  have 
failed  in  the  question  of  most  importance  to 
the  German  nation,  the  war-guilt  question. 
Now  Hindenburg  has  acted,  not  on  his  own, 
though  the  initiative  came  from  him,  but  in 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Reich. 
The  Chancellor  was  there,  and  privileged 
circles  knew  on  Saturday  night  that  the 
demonstration  was  planned.  Hindenburg's 
words  are  more  than  the  pronouncement  of 
a  great  man,  they  are  an  international  politi- 
cal action  of  prime  importance.  Mere  denials 
and  sophistries  are  no  longer  of  any  use. 
Germany  awaits  the  reply  of  the  other  na- 
tions, and  it  must  be  a  straightforward  re- 
ply. Germany  must  strive  to  compel  the 
world  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Hinden- 
burg's words. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  inadvisability 
of  following  up  President  Hindenburg's 
statement  with  diplomatic  action  was  em- 
phasized by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which 
represents  Foreign  Minister  Stresemann's 
party.  According  to  this  organ  the  offi- 
cial German  foreign  policy  has  nothing  to 
do  with  discussions  of  the  war-responsi- 
bility question.  Only  in  those  political 
circles  that  are  still  beset  by  illusions  can 
anyone  still  believe  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  can  be  upset  by  declarations 
about  the  "war-guilt  lie."  Not  even  the 
complete  acquittal  of  Germany  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
would  free  her  from  the  shackles  of  Ver- 
sailles, The  fundamental  questions  of 
German  foreign  policy  are  questions  of 
power  and  authority,  and  they  can  be 
solved  only  by  incessant  striving  to  im- 
prove Germany's  position  among  the  na- 
tions. 

Stresemann's  Statement 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  comment 
on  President  Hindenburg's  speech  is  con- 
tained in  an  interview  given  by.  Foreign 
Minister  Stresemann  to  the  Paris  Matin. 
Herr  Stresemann  begins  by  marking  his 
surprise  that  the  President's  speech  had 
aroused  so  much  comment  in  France  since 
it  only  repeated  opinions  which  were  fa- 
miliar in  Germany  and  which  had  already 
been  heard,  for  example,  in  a  speech  of 
Herr  Marx  delivered  on  August  29,  1924, 
and  in  one  of  his  own  at  Hagen  during 
the  Euhr  occupation.  He  goes  on  to  re- 
mark that  opportunities  for  reflections  on 
the  origins  of  the  war,  such  as  are  afforded 
by  the  inauguration  of  war  monuments, 
occur  far  less  frequently  in  Germany  than 
in  France,  and  he  makes  a  veiled,  though 
pointed,  allusion  to  some  of  M.  Poincare's 
Sunday  utterances.  The  President,  he  ex- 
plained, is  getting  old;  he  will  shortly  be 
celebrating  his  80th  birthday.  It  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  examine  his  con- 
science and  in  doing  so  give  expression  to 
the  conviction — which  he  held  in  common 
with  every  other  German — that  the  Ger- 
man army  had  entered  the  war  with  clean 
hands  and  a  clean  heart,  and  that  the 
German  people  had  only  fought  to  defend 
itself  against  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded it. 

Herr  Stresemann  refers  to  what  he  de- 
scribes as  the  culminating  point  in  the 


President's  speech,  the  suggestion  that  the 
origins  of  the  war,  the  events  which  led  up 
to  it,  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
which  immediately  preceded  it  should  be 
submitted  to  an  impartial  court  of  arbi- 
tration. Seizing  on  the  phrase  used  by 
M.  Briand  at  Geneva,  "peace  by  arbitra- 
tion," he  argues  that  if  arbitration  is  the 
best  method  of  settling  disputes,  it  ought 
rightly  to  be  applied  to  high  moral  ques- 
tions just  as  much  as  to  economic  and 
financial  problems.  He  asserts  that  the 
lively  agitation  which  has  been  main- 
tained in  Germany  for  the  past  years 
against  the  accusation  for  war  guilt  is 
proof  of  the  high  moral  value  which  is 
attributed  in  Germany  to  the  idea  of  peace. 
Hence  the  demand  for  an  impartial  in- 
quiry is  far  from  being  in  contradiction 
with  the  peace  policy  which  he  is  pur- 
suing. 

Reaction  in  France 

The  principal  objection  which  the 
French  press  has  expressed  to  the  line  of 
argument  presented  by  Herr  Stresemann 
is  that  it  puts  in  question  the  whole  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  including  the 
principle  of  reparations.  If  France  were 
once  to  admit  that  the  premise  of  Ger- 
many's culpability  might  be  unsound,  the 
justification  for  reparations  would  imme- 
diately be  demolished  and  no  objection 
coidd  be  raised  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Dawes  scheme. 

No  official  French  comments  on  the 
question  have  as  yet  been  made.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  reported  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  French  Cabinet  at  which  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed,  it  was  dcided  that  no 
government  official,  from'  Premier  Poin- 
care  down,  should  for  the  time  being  refer 
to  it  publicly. 


TANNENBERG  MEMORIAL 

THE  monument  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  Battle  of  Tannenberg,  which 
was  dedicated  on  September  18,  is  not  as 
yet  completed.  It  is  situated  south  of  the 
road  between  Hohenstein  and  Osterode, 
on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  battlefield.  It 
is  surrounded  by  German  and  Eussian 
war  graves  and  occupies  an  area  of  about 
40  acres.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  big  oc- 
tagonal court  of  honor,  250  feet  in  di- 
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ameter,  enclosed  by  thick,  flat-topped 
walls  surmounted  by  eight  square  brick 
towers,  60  feet  high.  In  the  walls  be- 
tween the  towers  are  40  halls  of  honor, 
approached  through  round  arches,  which 
are  destined  to  contain  the  memorial 
stones  and  rolls  of  honor  of  the  individual 
regiments  which  fought  at  Tannenberg. 
The  court  is  entered  through  archways 
beneath  the  north  and  south  towers.  After 
his  speech  today.  President  von  Hinden- 
burg  unlocked  the  gate  of  the  north 
tower.  In  the  middle  of  the  court,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  stands  a  block  of  rough 
stone,  in  which  a  heavy  bronze  sword  is 
embedded. 

Each  tower  is  to  be  dedicated  to  some 
special  purpose.  Two  of  the  towers  are  to 
house  the  war  pensioners,  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  guardians  of  the  memorial,  and 
are  also  to  be  used  as  hostels  for  bands  of 
wanderers  belonging  to  the  "Youth  Move- 
ment," for  whom  it  is  also  proposed  to 
construct  a  stadium  behind  the  monument. 
One  tower  is  to  be  dedicated  to  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Hindenburg;  one  to  the  other 
commanders  at  Tannenberg,  busts  of 
whom  will  be  placed  in  it ;  one,  the  "Field 
Gray  Tower,"  to  the  private  soldiers 
whose  life  and  death  in  the  field  will  be 
depicted  in  a  frieze,  and  one  to  the  colors 
of  the  regiments.  Lifts  are  to  be  provided 
in  two  of  the  towers  to  enable  war  cripples 
to  ascend  and  obtain  the  view  over  the 
battlefield.  According  to  one  of  the  archi- 
tects, the  fortresslike  character  of  the 
building  is  meant  to  symbolize  the  posi- 
tion of  East  Prussia  as  a  German  outpost 
surrounded  by  Slavs. 


DEATH  OF  AMBASSADOR 
VON  MALTZAN 

ON  SEPTEMBEK  22  a  tragic  aero- 
plane accident  caused  the  death  of 
the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Baron  von  Maltzan,  an  important 
and  picturesque  figure  in  Germany's  post- 
war diplomacy.  During  the  war  he  first 
represented  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  gen- 
eral headquarters,  and  later  on  acted  for 
the  chancellor  at  the  Eastern  front.  He 
was  a  member  of  what  is  known  in  Ger- 
many as  the  "Eastern  School" — that  is, 
the  group  which  attaches  particular  im- 


portance to  maintaining  contact  with  Rus- 
sia, whatever  sort  of  government  she  may 
have.  After  he  succeeded  Dr.  Behrend  as 
Director  of  the  Eastern  Department  of 
the  Foreign  Office  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
between  Germany  and  Soviet  Eussia  in 
April,  1922,  at  the  time  of  the  Genoa 
Conference. 

Von  Maltzan  under  the  Imperial  Regime 

Adolf  Georg  Otto  ("Ago")  von  Malt- 
zan, Freiherr  zu  Wartenberg  und  Penzlin, 
was  born  on  July  31,  1877,  at  Varchow, 
in  Mecklenburg.  He  studied  law  and  en- 
tered the  Prussian  judicial  service,  trans- 
ferring to  the  diplomatic  service  in  1906. 
After  serving  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Chris- 
tiania,  he  was  appointed  first  secretary  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1910.  His  undoubted 
ability  and  his  keen  interest  in  Eastern 
affairs  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  Ger- 
man Legation  in  Peking  in  1913.  He  was 
charge  d'Affaires  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Soon  all  communications  with  Berlin 
were  interrupted  and  Von  Maltzan  found 
himself  absolutely  without  instructions. 
Meanwhile  the  situation  was  becoming 
critical  for  Germany,  the  entry  of  Japan 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was 
certain,  and  then  the  fate  of  the  German 
colony  at  Tsingtao  would  be  sealed  in  a 
few  weeks.  Von  Maltzan  took  the  initia- 
tive of  offering,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  return  Tsingtao  to  China.  He 
conveyed  the  news  to  Berlin  by  a  telegram 
sent  through  a  business  man  in  the  United 
States. 

The  contents  of  the  telegram,  to  escape 
the  censorship  of  the  Allies,  were  worded 
cryptically:  "Madame  Butterfly  becoming 
nervous.  Fear  for  house,  and  return  it 
to  landlord."  The  officials  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  did  not  understand  what  Von 
Maltzan  meant,  and  put  the  telegram  in 
their  archives.  The  explanation  came 
much  later  by  devious  postal  channels. 

The  Rapallo  Treaty 

When  the  Empire  fell  and  the  Socialists 
came  into  power,  they  looked  on  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  with  great  distrust  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  officials.  Investigating  the 
files  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  Socialists  discovered  Von 
Maltzan's  telegram,  to  which  an  explana- 
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tion  had  by  then  been  attached.  The  en- 
terprise of  the  young  diplomatist  struck 
their  imagination,  and  he  became  the  fav- 
orite with  the  government,  receiving  rapid 
advancement ;  so  that  very  soon  he  became 
Director  of  the  Eastern  Department  at  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  In  this  post  he  showed 
himself  a  decided  partisan  of  good  rela- 
tions with  the  Bolshevists,  for  he  at  that 
time  saw  no  hope  for  Germany  of  finding 
friends  in  Western  Europe. 

Von  Maltzan  became  the  protagonist  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  He  had  the  text 
of  the  treaty  prepared  long  before  the 
Genoa  Conference,  and  would  have  had  it 
signed  but  for  the  opposition  of  Herr 
Ebert,  the  President,  who  refused  to  agree 
to  such  an  entanglement  with  Moscow. 
Dr.  Eathenau,  then  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  also  inclined  to  pin  his  hopes 
on  relations  with  London  and  Paris.  At 
the  Genoa  Conference  M.  Chitcherin  and 
his  associates,  working  in  close  under- 
standing with  Von  Maltzan,  inspired  the 
German  delegation  with  a  fear  of  being 
left  in  the  cold  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  negotiating  for  a  settlement.  In  a 
dramatic  conversation  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  the  scruples  of  Dr.  Rathe- 
nau  and  of  his  colleagues  were  overcome 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  came  into  being. 

At  the  end  of  1922  Von  Maltzan  became 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  this 
capacity  he  conducted  Germany's  foreign 
policy  under  two  foreign  ministers — first. 
Dr.  von  Rosenburg,  and  from  August, 
1923,  onward,  Herr  Stresemann — until  he 
was  succeeded  in  December,  1924,  by  Herr 
von  Schubert  and  was  appointed  ambassa- 
dor in  Washington. 


FINANCIAL  REFORM  IN 
GREECE 

ACCORDING  to  European  Economic 
±\,  and  Political  Survey,  a  scheme  for 
the  reform  of  Greek  public  finances  has 
been  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which,  if  carried  out, 
will  be  of  great  aid  to  that  country  in  its 
progress  toward  economic  consolidation. 
The  main  features  of  this  scheme  are : 

A  loan  of  i9,000,000  is  to  be  raised  and 
its  proceeds  are  to  be  divided  into  three 
portions  of  i6,000,000  each.    One  portion 


will  be  used  in  refugee  work;  the  second 
will  serve  for  the  payment  of  budgetary 
arrears;  the  third  will  go  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  State  debt  to  the  National 
Bank.  The  securities  for  the  loan  will  be 
the  surplus  of  the  revenues  which  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  International  Fi- 
nancial Commission. 

A  new  bank  of  issue,  to  be  known  as  the 
Bank  of  Greece,  will  be  established.  It 
will  be  a  joint-stock  company,  with  a 
capital  of  400,000,000  drachmae.  The  new 
bank  will  be  entirely  independent  and  wiU 
have  the  sole  privilege  of  issuing  notes. 
To  insure  the  stability  of  its  notes,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
minimum  reserve  of  40  per  cent,  consist- 
ing of  gold  and  foreign  currencies  con- 
vertible into  gold. 

The  Government  of  Greece  undertakes 
certain  obligations  in  regard  of  the  main- 
tenance of  budgetary  equilibrium.  New 
advances  by  the  Bank  of  Greece  to  the 
State  will  be  kept  within  fixed  limits. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  reform  of 
the  Greek  administrative  system. 


NEW  OUTBREAKS  IN  MACE- 
DONIA 

A  SERIES  of  terrorist  acts  committed 
in  Yugoslav  Macedonia  during  the 
last  few  weeks  has  again  brought  the 
Macedonian  revolutionists  into  promi- 
nence. This  time  the  trouble  is  the  out- 
come of  the  recent  arrest  by  the  Yugoslav 
police  of  48  students  of  the  Universities 
of  Belgrade,  Lyublyana,  and  Zagreb.  The 
reasons  for  their  arrest  have  not  been 
made  clear  by  the  Belgrade  authorities, 
and  stories  of  alleged  torture  of  these 
students  in  order  to  extort  confessions 
from  them  had  the  effect  of  inflaming  the 
revolutionary  groups  in  Macedonia. 

Actions  of  Macedonian   Revolutionists 

Soon  after  the  arrest  took  place,  the 
Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Or- 
ganization issued  a  statement,  in  which 
it  hinted  at  armed  action  in  Yugoslav  ter- 
ritory, since  constitutional  methods  were 
useless  under  the  present  regime.  No  one 
took  this  warning  very  seriously,  since 
everyone  realized  that  the  invasion  of 
Macedonia  by  bands  organized  in  Bul- 
garia was  out  of  the  question.    The  move- 
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ment  of  Bulgarian  foreign  policy  toward 
a  progressive  understanding  with  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  firm  refusal  of  the  Liapt- 
cheff  Government,  supported  by  all  Bul- 
garian parties,  to  allow  this  policy  to  be 
thwarted  by  irresponsible  individuals 
make  it  impossible  for  Bulgaria  to  be  used 
as  a  base  for  guerrilla  operations,  and  con- 
sequently seemed  to  make  the  realization 
of  these  threats  impossible. 

The  Macedonian  revolutionaries,  how- 
ever, had  another  card  to  play.  They  de- 
cided to  inaugurate  a  system  of  "terroristic 
reprisals,"  carried  out  by  small  groups  of 
conspirators.  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision, a  number  of  dynamite  outrages 
were  perpetrated  at  Guevgheli  and  on  the 
Skoplye-Guevgheli  Railway. 

The  most  serious  incident  in  this  series 
of  outrages  was  the  assassination,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  of  General  Kovatchevitch,  the 
Yugoslav  commander  of  the  troops  at 
Istip. 

Bulgaria  and  the  Macedonian  Outrages 

The  outbreak  of  terroristic  outrages  in 
Macedonia  caused  the  Yugoslav  and  Greek 
representatives  at  Sophia  to  make  serious 
representations  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that  documents 
seized  upon  arrested  Macedonian  revolu- 
tionists at  Saloniki  pointed  to  intimate 
relations  between  the  active  revolutionists 
in  Macedonia  and  Macedonians  in  Bul- 
garia. The  two  representatives  acted 
separately. 

The  Yugoslav  Minister  at  Sophia,  M. 
Neshitch,  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  M.  Liaptcheff. 
While  the  interview  was  entirely  friendly, 
reports  concerning  it  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
controversy,  which  is  symptomatic  of  the 
tenseness  of  feeUng  on  the  whole  question. 
In  some  Yugoslav  quarters  the  interview 
was  described  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  M.  Liaptcheff  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Yugoslavia,  which  was 
condoned  by  the  Yugoslav  Minister  at 
Sophia.  In  view  of  these  reports,  the 
Yugoslav  Press  Bureau  issued  a  long  com- 
munique, in  which  it  stated  that  M.  Nesh- 
itch merely  informed  M.  Liaptcheff  about 
the  crimes  committed  in  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory by  persons  coming  from  Bulgaria  and 
armed  by  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
'Organization  in  order  to  enable  the  Bul- 


garian Government  to  take  such  further 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent 
such  activities.  The  communique  explains 
that  M.  Liaptcheff  during  the  conversa- 
tion condemned  these  crimes  and  there- 
after asked  M.  Neshitch  for  details  about 
the  arrested  students  only  for  his  own 
personal  information.  The  minister's  re- 
ply contained  nothing  beyond  what  was 
already  known  to  the  Yugoslav  press. 
The  communique  ends:  "As  the  Liapt- 
cheff-Neshitch  talk  was  reported  in  the 
Bulgarian  press  in  a  form  which  could 
give  it  some  other  character,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  issue  the  above  statement." 

The  assassination  of  General  Kovatche- 
vitch aroused  a  great  deal  of  indignation 
in  Yugoslavia  and  for  a  time  brought  on  a 
threat  of  war  with  Bulgaria.  This  threat 
was  removed  through  the  intervention  of 
the  British  and  the  French  ministers  at 
Belgrade,  and  by  the  Bulgarian  efforts  to 
bring  to  book  the  guilty  parties. 


THE  MEEK 

By  Abthub  Guitebman 

In  Wildwood,  a  socially  eminent  Rabbit, 

Of  dignity,  substance  and  girth, 
Had  chosen  a  suitable  hole  to  inhabit — 

An  excellent  burrow  of  earth. 
When    up    came    a    Woodchuck,    a    genuine 
groundhog, 

Who  wanted  the  place  for  his  lair; 
The  Rabbit,  impressed  by  a  seventeen-pound 
hog. 

Abruptly  departed  from  there. 
But  shortly  thereafter  a  virtuous  Badger 

Slid  down  from  a  neighboring  shelf; 
The  Woodchuck  he   slew  as   a   robber  and 
cadger. 

Bequeathing  the  hole  to  himself. 
A  Fox  who  believed  in  the  law  of  requital 

Appeared  through  the  bordering  fern; 
He  questioned  the  Badger's  manorial  title, 

Demanding  the  burrow  in  turn. 
A  battle  ensued  in  a  terrible  smother, 

Affrighting  the  hardiest  soul; 
The  Fox  and  the  Badger  abolished  each  other, 

The  Rabbit  returned  to  his  hole. 
So  here  is  appended  the  mildest  of  morals, 

Accept  it  for  what  it  is  worth : 
"When  all  of  the  Haughty  are  killed  in  their 

quarrels 
The  Meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

—From  the  New  York  Times. 
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A  PEACE  PIONEER  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS 

By  ALBERT  W.  STAUB 
American  Director,  Near  East  Colleges  Association 

The  first  of  the  Dodge  family,  distinguished  in  America  for  generation  after  generation  for 
religious  zeal  and  philanthropic  work,  was  William  Dodge,  who  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1629.  The  first  New  York  member  of  the  family  was  David  Low  Dodge,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1774, 
pioneer  in  the  organized  eflEort  to  promote  peace  between  nations,  and  the  first  presiding  officer  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  which  was  founded  in  his  home.  May  8.  1828. 

David  came  to  New  York  in  1805,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hlgginson  &  Dodge,  which  became 
the  largest  wholesale  drygoods  house  of  its  day  in  New  York.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Cleveland,  grandfather  of  Grover  Cleveland.  He  founded,  in  New  York,  in  1815,  the  first 
peace  society  known  in  history.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Tract  and  Bible 
Societies.  He  wrote  several  works  on  international  peace,  one  as  early  as  1809,  "The  Mediator's 
Kingdom  not  of  this  World,"  and  in  1812  another,  entitled  "War  Inconsistent  with  the  Religion  of 
Jesus   Christ." 

David  Low  Dodge,  as  will  appear  from  the  illuminating  article  that  follows,  founded  a  line  of 
philanthropists.  For  five  generations  the  name  has  been  prominent  in  the  financial,  social,  and 
religious  world. 

His  son,  William  Earl  Dodge,  became  in  1833  a  partner  in  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Company,  which  still 
is  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  metal  industries.  He  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  lines.  He  was  president  of  the  National 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the  National  Temperance  Society,  and  similar  bodies,  and  a  generous  supporter 
of  the  Y.  M  .C.  A.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Syrian  I'rotestant  College,  now  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  Syria,  to  which  he  was  a  generous  contributor.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D. 
Stuart  Dodge,  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Thus  began  the  family's  long  connection  with 
Near  East  relief  and  educational  work. 

William  Earl  Dodge,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1832.  Besides  being  one  of  the  leading 
financiers  of  New  Y'ork,  he  was  president  of  the  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  president  of  the  Evangelical 
Aliance,  and  an  official  of  many  religious  and   educational  organizations. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  fourth  in  line,  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  for  seventeen  years.  He  organized  the  Near  East  Relief.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign  and  active  in  many  philanthropic  organizations.  The  family's  con- 
nection with  the  Near  East  has  been  carried  a  generation  further  by  Cleveland  H.  Dodge's  son, 
Bayard  Dodge,  who  is  now  president  of  the  American  University  in  Beirut,  and  his  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Dodge  Huntington,  of  Constantinople,  whose  husband  is   the  vice-president  of   Robert   College. 

David  Lowe  Dodge,  the  founder  of  this  distinguished  family,  became  a  Christian  early  in  life, 
devoting  his  studies  especially  to  the  Bible.  It  was  his  devout  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  Jesua 
that  led  his  pious  thoughts  to  world  peace.  Indeed,  he  based  his  whole  philosophy  of  peace  upon 
the  Christian  ethic. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  literature  of  the  peace  movement  that  there  are  not  more  records 
of  the  conversations  which  must  have  taken  place  on  many  occasions  and  of  the  correspondence 
through  a  number  of  years  between  David  Low  Dodge  and  William  Ladd. — The  Editor. 

DURING   the   year  of   the   Battle  of  should    be    peace    or    war;    whether    the 

Waterloo,   David   Low   Dodge   pub-  armies   of   the    Entente    should    struggle 

lished  a  little  volume  entitled  "War  In-  through  to  the  gates  of  Berlin  or  accept 

consistent    with    the    Religion    of    Jesus  the  offer  of  Germany,     When  the  Presi- 

Christ."  dent  rose  from  his  chair  his  mind  was 

On  the  title  page  there  was  printed  the  made  up  and  the  next  day  the  Armistice 

ancient  prophecy,   "And   he   shall   judge  was  declared. 

among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  Although  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  was 

people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  not    young    enough    to    go    overseas,    he 

into    plowshares,    and    their    spears   into  learned  of  the  horrors  of  war  from  many 

pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sources.     He  was  treasurer  of  the  United 

sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  War  Work  Campaign;  his  son,  Cleveland, 

learn  war  any  more."  was  wounded  while  fighting  with  a  field 

A  century  later  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi-  battery  and  his  nephew  was  a  captain  of 

dent  of  the  United  States,  went  to  River-  infantry. 

dale-on-Hudson  to  lunch  with  one  of  his  In  the  little  book,  which   David  Low 

college  friends.     This  friend  was  Cleve-  Dodge  printed,  there  were  a  number  of 

land  Hoadley  Dodge,  the  great-grandson  significant  paragraph  headings : 

of  David  Low  Dodge.     After  lunch  the  "War  is  inhuman,  as  it  oppresses  the 

President  sank  back  into  a  comfortable  poor," 

chair  and  produced  an  official  communica-  '*War  is  inhuman,  as  it  spreads  terror 

tion.    It  was  the  German  Kaiser's  offer  to  and  distress  among  mankind." 

make  peace.  "War    is    inhuman,    as    it    multiplies 

For  two  hours  and  a  half  these  two  widows  and  orphans  and  clothes  the  land 

Princeton    alumni    discussed   whether    it  in  mourning." 
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Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  learned  that 
the  greatest  horror  of  war  is  not  the  terror 
of  the  battlefield,  where  brutality  is  tem- 
pered by  heroism  and  death  by  martyrdom. 
From  Belgium,  from  France,  and  the 
Near  East  appeals  poured  in  to  help 
civilian  peoples  who  were  starving  and  dy- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Both  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  daughter,  Julia 
Dodge  Rea,  were  decorated  for  the  relief 
work  that  they  undertook  to  aid  the  people 
of  Belgium.  One  day  a  group  of  persons 
interested  in  Turkish  missions  met  at  Mr. 
Dodge's  office  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  aiding  the  sufferers  from  war  atrocities 
in  the  Levant.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that 
aid  could  be  given  through  the  American 
Eed  Cross ;  but,  as  the  sufferers  were  with- 
in the  enemy's  lines,  it  seemed  best  to  or- 
ganize a  new  committee. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  for  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  Relief  was  established. 
Mr.  Dodge  offered  to  serve  as  treasurer 
and  hoped  that  small  sums  could  be  pro- 
cured to  aid  Armenian  and  SjTian  refu- 
gees. Before  he  died,  the  informal  com- 
mittee had  been  reorganized  as  the  Near 
East  Relief  and  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars  had  been  collected  to  aid  sufferers 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Mr.  Dodge  had  close  contacts  with  the 
Levant,  where  the  suffering  was  greater 
than  anywhere  else  except  in  Russia.  He 
himself  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Robert  College,  at  Constanti- 
nople. His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
Prof.  George  H.  Huntington,  who  is  the 
vice-president  of  Robert  College.  His 
sister,  Miss  Grace  Hoadley  Dodge,  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Constantinople  Woman's  College  until  her 
death.  His  uncle,  David  Stuart  Dodge, 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  University  of  Beirut  until 
his  death  took  place,  after  the  Armistice. 
His  son,  Bayard  Dodge,  is  now  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut. 

The  many  coincidences  which  connected 
Mr.  Dodge  with  these  institutions  in  the 
Near  East  enabled  him  to  assure  co-opera- 
tion between  them.  In  turn  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  strong  influences 
to  create  co-operation  and  understanding 
between  different  races  and  sects  in  the 
East. 


A  spirit  of  sympathy  has  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  subject  races  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  people  of  America.  Be- 
fore the  war,  Americans  knew  little  of 
Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Armenians,  except 
as  they  were  worried  by  wandering  ped- 
dlers or  confronted  by  penniless  immi- 
grants. These  races,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  America  through  the  missionaries. 
Although  they  admired  the  uprightness  of 
their  American  friends,  they  connected 
them  with  sectarian  work. 

During  the  war,  as  men  were  taken  out 
to  be  slaughtered;  as  widows  were  trans- 
ported, bereft  of  all  material  things  and 
accompanied  by  hungry  children ;  as  panic- 
stricken  sufferers  fled  from  fire  and  battle, 
they  learned  to  know  what  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  America  could  mean.  In  turn 
America  came  to  understand  the  people 
of  the  Levant,  as  the  Samaritan  came  to 
understand  the  Jew  on  the  road  to 
Jericho. 

Constantinople  has  been  a  clearing- 
house for  refugees,  who  have  fled  from 
Russia,  from  Anatolia,  and  from  the  war 
zones  of  the  Balkans.  While  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  have  encompassed  the  city, 
David  Low  Dodge's  great-great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dodge  Hunting- 
ton, has  been  forwarding  this  gospel  of 
confidence.  Her  house  at  Robert  College 
is  a  gathering  place  for  needy  children, 
for  poor  widows,  and  infirm  people,  who 
wish  to  sell  needlework  or  seek  aid.  In 
countless  little  ways  she  has  helped  and  is 
helping  persons  who  have  had  hard  luck, 
to  face  the  difficulties  of  life  and  to  start 
over  again. 

During  the  war  her  brother.  Bayard, 
was  in  Syria,  where  conditions  were  tragic. 
Up  and  down  the  beautiful  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon  there  was  the  ceaseless  tolling  of 
bells,  telling  of  peasants  who  had  starved 
to  death.  In  the  streets  of  the  city  there 
was  the  heartrending  cry  of  little  chil- 
dren picking  up  grains  of  wheat  from  the 
dust. 

The  great-great-grandson  of  David  Low 
Dodge  was  on  the  ground  and  became  the 
sainted  hero  of  a  whole  nation  in  distress. 
Syria  was  entirely  cut  off  from  Europe 
and  America.  Even  letters  and  telegrams 
could  not  pass  through  the  blockade. 
Soup  kitchens  were  started  in  Lebanon 
villages ;  a  silk  industry  was  organized  in  a 
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mountain  school;  over  a  hundred  people 
were  set  to  farming,  and  medical  aid  was 
given  to  the  sick. 

One  afternoon  in  early  October,  1918, 
young  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  wife  visited  the 
Syrian  committee  that  conducted  a  soup 
kitchen  in  the  Lebanese  village  of  'Abeih. 
As  they  estimated  the  amount  of  food  at 
their  disposal  for  the  coming  winter,  they 
realized  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  aid 
all  of  the  persons  on  their  list.  One  by 
one  names  had  to  be  scratched  off.  Every 
scratch  seemed  to  mean  a  death.  In  the 
midst  of  this  gloomy  meeting,  there  burst 
a  Syrian  gentleman,  who  was  so  uproar- 
ious that  all  thought  him  drunk.  He  was 
not  intoxicated,  but  brought  the  news  of 
Prince  Feisal's  entrance  to  Damascus  and 
Allenby's  triumph. 

In  an  hour  the  Lebanon  was  jubilant 
with  hundreds  of  bonfires  leaping  into  the 
air,  church  bells  ringing  for  life  rather 
than  tolling  for  death,  and  a  whole  coun- 
tryside laughing  and  crying  because  they 
had  been  rescued  from  the  terror  of  famine 
and  blockade. 

Soon  afterward  the  Near  East  Eelief 
started  its  work  of  reconstruction  on  a 
large  scale  in  Syria.  For  some  months 
Mr.  Bayard  Dodge  acted  as  director  for 
the  Syria-Palestine  area  and  afterwards 
he  was  secretary  of  the  local  committee. 
He  saw  27,000  refugees  come  down  from 
Cilicia  and  a  hundred  thousand  more  Ar- 
menians expelled  from  Anatolia  and  forced 
among  the  Arab  population  of  Syria.  He 
saw  8,000  orphans  come  into  Syria  from 
the  north  and  he  was  obliged  to  help  in 
finding  homes  for  them.  He  witnessed 
the  growth  of  horrible  refugee  camps  and 
is  still  trying  to  help  to  organize  medical 
work  for  the  Beirut  camp. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  refugee 
work  in  Syria  has  been  conducted  by  a 
joint  effort  on  the  part  of  Danes,  French, 
British,  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Ameri- 
cans of  many  sects.  Out  of  the  common 
misery  there  has  grown  up  a  common  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  understanding.  Can 
there  be  a  firmer  foundation  for  peace  than 
co-operation  of  this  sort? 

It  is  true,  though,  that  peace  cannot 
come  unless  these  wartime  efforts  are  ac- 
companied by  influences  of  a  permanent 
nature.  The  basis  of  peace  must  be  a 
leadership  of  men  and  women  who  have 
gained   a  broad  enough  vision  to   scorn 


petty  differences  of  race  and  sect  and  to 
yearn  for  brotherhood. 

David  Low  Dodge  wrote  his  ideals  in  a 
treatise  on  peace.  Four  generations  of 
his  descendants  have  engraved  their  ideals 
in  a  number  of  great  institutions  in  the 
Near  East,  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  cradle  of  future  wars. 

When  the  roar  of  cannons  echoed  across 
the  Bosporus ;  when  Albanian  was  fighting 
Bulgar  and  Greek  was  fighting  Turk; 
when  Armenians  were  being  transported 
and  America  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with 
the  Entente,  the  future  leaders  of  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Albania,  and  Turkey 
were  living  side  by  side  at  Robert  College 
and  the  Constantinople  Woman's  College. 

Throughout  those  awful  years  of  the 
Balkan  and  World  Wars  the  compounds  of 
those  two  American  institutions  were 
oases  of  love  and  confidence  in  a  desert  of 
devastation  and  hate. 

Their  influence  is  growing  greater  every 
year.  At  the  present  time  the  Turkish 
Government  is  sending  students  to  Robert 
College  to  learn  electrical  engineering. 
Turkish  students  are  crowding  into  the 
classes  and  the  enrollment  has  reached  a 
record  size.  The  emancipation  of  Turkish 
women  was  largely  brought  about  by  grad- 
uates of  the  Woman's  College,  and  as  a 
result  many  Moslem  girls  are  seeking  edu- 
cation there. 

It  is  not  only  in  Turkey  that  Robert 
College  has  made  its  influence  felt.  Prom- 
inent Greek  graduates  have  recently  led  a 
movement  in  their  own  land  which  has  in- 
spired wealthy  Greeks  to  found  an  Ameri- 
can college  at  Athens. 

A  Greek  who  lives  in  America  has  given 
$100,000  for  this  enterprise.  Several 
wealthy  citizens  of  Athens  have  pledged 
$400,000  more.  Buildings  are  being 
erected  and  Greek  and  American  com- 
mittees are  at  work  perfecting  the  or- 
ganization. 

Robert  College  graduates  in  Bulgaria 
have  promoted  a  similar  institution  near 
Sofia.  The  Bulgarian  Government  has 
granted  a  generous  concession  of  timber, 
which  should  yield  about  $50,000,  to  help 
build  the  new  school. 

Both  in  Greece  and  Bulgaria  the  aim  of 
these  new  movements  is  to  set  up  models 
of  Anglo-Saxon  education.  The  people  of 
those  lands  believe  that  graduates  of  Rob- 
ert College  exemplify  character  that  is  not 
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found  elsewhere.  They  realize  that  the 
first  need  of  their  States  is  for  character 
in  public  life  and  business.  Accordingly, 
they  are  calling  upon  the  aid  of  America 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  a  movement  to 
produce  character. 

Before  he  died,  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge 
helped  to  build  up  these  outgrowths  from 
the  work  at  Robert  College,  which  inter- 
ested him  so  much.  As  a  result  of  his 
keen  vision  and  wise  planning,  the  affairs 
of  six  American  colleges  in  the  Near  East 
have  been  co-ordinated  into  the  Near  East 
Colleges  Association,  For  many  years  he 
paid  all  of  the  overhead  expenses  of  a  joint 
office  Mobile  campaigns  for  funds  were  be- 
ing conducted  to  place  the  colleges  on  a 
permanent  financial  basis.  He  not  only 
contributed  generously  to  the  campaign 
funds,  but  took  an  active  personal  interest 
in  all  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  Dodge  believed  that  the  colleges 
were  the  means  of  developing  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  Near  East  in  a  practical 
sense.  His  idea  was  to  secure  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  all  internationally 
minded  people  in  America  rather  than  con- 
fine the  responsibility  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing enterprise  to  a  few  wealthy  families. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  contributors 
to  this  work  increased  from  less  than  fifty 
to  several  thousand,  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  If  future  wars  are  to  be 
prevented  in  the  Balkans,  will  it  not  be 
because  of  these  schools  and  colleges,  in 
which  broad  ideas  take  the  place  of  super- 
stition and  bigotry  ? 

The  Dodge  family  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  from  the  very  beginning.  William 
Earl  Dodge  was  one  of  the  six  original 
founders.  Just  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  visited  Syria  and  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  principal  building.  His  son, 
William  Earl  Dodge,  Jr.,  was  a  trustee. 
Another  son,  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  spent  sev- 
eral years  at  Beirut  as  a  teacher.  Through- 
out the  remainder  of  his  life  he  helped  the 
institution  by  selecting  teachers  and  rais- 
ing funds  in  America.  When  he  died  he 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Soon  after  his  death  his  grandnephew  was 
made  president  of  the  university. 

One  of  the  forces  which  unites  men  of 
all  races  and  makes  for  peace  is  science. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  professional  in- 


struction and  scientific  research,  the  uni- 
versity at  Beirut  has  a  great  opportunity. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  giving  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
nursing,  and  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial  Foundation  is  interested 
in  building  up  courses  to  teach  commerce 
and  economics.  Last  year  the  leading 
geologist  of  the  British  Museum  spent 
three  months  at  Beirut  to  study  the  collec- 
tion of  fossil  fish  in  the  university  mu- 
seum. The  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory 
and  National  Academy  of  Sciences  have 
shown  great  courtesy  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy.  The  university  is  re- 
publishing the  standard  fiora  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  was  compiled  by  a  former 
professor.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Egypt 
has  asked  another  member  of  the  faculty 
to  edit  part  of  his  famous  collection  of 
manuscripts. 

The  university  is  a  meeting  place  of 
many  sects  and  races.  During  the  past 
year  there  were  enrolled  438  Syrian  stu- 
dents, 204  Palestinians,  139  Armenians, 
170  Mesopotamians  (Iraqis),  98  Egyp- 
tians, 47  Persians,  30  Greeks,  25  from 
Russisa  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  10 
from  far-off  places  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
17  from  North  and  South  America. 

These  students  represented  four  sects 
of  Islam,  several  groups  of  Judaism,  Ba- 
hais,  and  over  a  dozen  denominations  of 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. 

Last  year  the  teaching  and  administra- 
tive force  included  representatives  of  14 
nationalities  and  9  religious  sects,  not 
counting  the  different  Protestant  denomi- 
nations as  sects. 

The  governments  of  Iraq,  Palestine,  the 
Sudan,  and  Ethiopia  support  students  at 
the  university.  Most  of  them  are  to  be 
trained  as  teachers  for  government  second- 
ary schools.  The  government  examina- 
tions for  Palestine  are  to  a  great  extent 
made  out  and  corrected  by  professors  of 
the  imiversity.  Medical  assistants  for  the 
Sudan  civil  and  military  services  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  institution 
at  the  request  of  the  Sudan  Government. 
Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Health  of  the  Lebanon  Re- 
public to  arrange  for  the  university  hos- 
pital to  care  for  patients  supported  by  the 
government. 

Medical  students  are  regularly  exam- 
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ined  by  commissions  composed  of  at  least 
four  nationalities,  and  commencement  ad- 
dresses are  often  given  in  three  different 
languages. 

At  the  commencement  last  June  there 
were  present  the  Acting  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  French  Mandatory  Power, 
the  admiral  of  the  French  naval  base,  the 
representative  of  the  commander  of  the 
French  troops,  the  ministers  of  health  and 
justice  of  the  Lebanon  Eepublic,  and  also 
the  presidents  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  the  consuls  of  six  or  seven 
countries  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
two  Americas,  as  well  as  many  subordinate 
oflficials  and  representatives  of  religious 
sects. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  university 
has  received  visits  from  the  former  Shah 
of  Persia,  the  King  of  Iraq,  the  Grand 
Head  of  the  Whirling  Dervishes,  the 
Sherif  Ali  Haidar  of  Mecca,  the  cousin  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  two  members  of  the 
French  Senate  and  the  Recteur  of  the 
University  of  Lyon,  the  directors  of  Edu- 
cation of  Palestine,  the  Sudan,  Iraq,  and 
Syria,  the  son  of  the  grand  sheik  of  the 
Matawali,  a  native  bishop  of  Southern 
India,  the  heads  of  practically  all  of  the 


sects  of  Syria  or  their  representatives,  and 
a  great  number  of  European,  American, 
and  Asiatic  visitors  of  all  kinds. 

In  a  part  of  the  world  where  sects  and 
nationalities  have  been  so  narrow  that  they 
have  fostered  bitterness  against  one  an- 
other, it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
much  it  may  mean  to  send  forth  university 
men  and  women  who  have  breathed  the  air 
of  such  an  international  atmosphere. 

Men  and  women  students  of  these  dif- 
ferent races  and  sects  study  in  the  same 
class-rooms,  eat  in  the  same  refectories, 
join  the  same  societies,  and  voluntarily 
worship  together  in  large  numbers.  They 
have  a  religious  society  known  as  the 
"Brotherhood,"  which  has  as  its  motto 
"The  realm  in  which  we  share  is  vastly 
larger  than  that  in  which  we  differ." 

Thus  has  the  influence  of  David  Low 
Dodge  gone  forth  to  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  wars  have  been  bred  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  In  his  own  day  there 
were  few  who  had  the  vision  of  peace  that 
he  had.  Today  his  descendants  are  teach- 
ing ideals  of  brotherhood  and  good  will 
which  awake  harmonious  chords  in  the 
hearts  of  a  multitude  of  men. 


WILLIAM  LADD 

May  10,  1778— April  9,  1841 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


WILLIAM  LADD,  founder,  in  1828, 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  was 
widely  known  through  the  middle  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  as  The  Apostle  of  Peace. 

While  many  of  his  writings  are  still 
available,  his  chief  claim  to  interest  in 
our  day  is  his  work  of  1840,  An  Essay  on 
a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  Adjustment 
of  International  Disputes  without  Resort 
to  Arms,  highly  praised  in  his  time  and 
still  respectfully  referred  to  by  writers  on 
international  affairs  as  his  abiding  title 
to  fame.  Elihu  Burritt,  one  of  his  earnest 
disciples,  laid  the  proposals  of  his  "mas- 
ter" before  European  congresses — at  Brus- 
sels in  1848,  at  Paris  in  1849,  at  Frank- 
fort in  1850,  and  at  London  in  1851. 
Authorities  on  international  law  grant 
that  the  story  of  modern  arbitration  can- 


not be  told  without  frequent  reference  to 
the  Society  which  Ladd  founded,  and  that 
international  conferences  such  as  that 
held  at  The  Hague  in  1899  and  1907  are 
tributes  to  his  foresight,  as  for  many  years 
he  specifically  advocated  such  conferences 
and  supplied  them  in  advance  with  their 
programs.  Charles  Sumner,  referring  in 
1849  to  these  labors,  praised  them  highly 
and  said  that  William  Ladd  had  "enrolled 
himself  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind." 

His  concentration  upon  a  way  for  end- 
ing the  war  system  led  to  such  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  that  few  facts  of  his  private 
life  have  been  preserved.  The  rather  ful- 
some biography  by  Hemenway,  even  the 
revised  edition  still  in  manuscript,  con- 
tains few  references  sufficiently  exact  for 
the  careful  student.     He    was    born    in 
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Exeter,  ISTew  Hampshire,  the  oldest  boy, 
third  among  the  ten  children — six  girls 
and  four  boys — of  Colonel  Eliphalet  and 
Abigail  Hill  Ladd.  The  father  at  an  early 
age  was  a  sea  captain,  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  West  Indies;  later  a  merchant 
and  ship  builder  of  wealth  and  prominence 
in  Exeter,  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, one  of  the  five  incorporators,  January 
3,  1792,  of  the  first  bank  in  Portsmouth, 
the  sixth  bank  of  our  Eepublic  (Stack- 
pole's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol. 
II,  p.  383),  and  for  fourteen  years  aide  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  John  Taylor  Gilman. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  mother  was  a 
queenly  and  influential  person  of  rare  in- 
telligence. The  family  moved  to  Ports- 
mouth in  May,  1792,  and  occupied  a 
house  now  "properly  marked  as  historic" 
(Stackpole,  Vol.  IV,  p.  224). 

William  Ladd's  education  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  schools.  True,  he  entered 
Phillips-Exeter  Academy  in  1787,  where 
he  prepared  for  Harvard  College,  which 
he  entered  in  1793  and  from  which  he 
graduated,  not  without  distinction,  in 
1797.  It  was,  however,  the  salt  of  the 
ocean  that  gave  tang  to  his  views  and 
temper.  Upon  leaving  Harvard  he  went 
down  to  the  sea,  at  first  in  his  father's 
vessels  and  then  in  his  own.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  captain  of  one  of  the 
largest  brigs  ever  sailing  from  New  Eng- 
land. It  appears  that  he  made  many  trips 
to  England  and  the  West  Indies,  often 
accompanied  by  high  adventure.  Indeed, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married,  in 
London,  Miss  Sophia  Ann  Augusta 
Stidolph,  age  19,  and  carried  her  to  his 
home  in  America.  On  a  trip  in  1809  from 
London  to  Charleston  he  was  boarded  by  a 
French  privateer  and  informed  that  under 
an  order  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  his  ship 
was  to  be  burned.  He  remonstrated  with 
such  moral  suasion,  manifesting  a  deter- 
mination to  perish,  if  need  be,  in  the 
flames  with  his  wife,  who  was  on  board, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  go  on  his  way. 
After  three  years  of  seafaring  life  he  was 
for  a  short  time  a  merchant  in  Savannah, 
Georgia.  Prompted  then  by  a  philan- 
thropic desire  to  aid  in  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery,  he  parted  with  considerable 
of  his  fortune  in  an  unsuccessful  agricul- 
tural experiment  on  a  cotton  plantation 
in  Florida.  His  experiences  in  the  South 
covered  a  period  of  about  six  years.    His 


father  dying  in  1806,  William  returned  to 
Portsmouth  and  took  up  again  the  life  as 
a  sea  captain,  which  he  continued  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812.  That 
there  are  left  so  few  records  of  Ladd's  ex- 
periences at  sea  is  but  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate lacunae  in  his  record. 

In  June,  1814,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladd 
moved  from  Portsmouth  to  Minot,  Maine. 
On  the  fourth  of  July  of  that  year  he 
delivered  an  oration  in  behalf  of  the 
"Washington  Eepublicans"  and  in  honor 
of  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can independence.  While  there  are  evi- 
dences in  this  oration  of  a  fiery  Federalist 
bias,  the  speaker  showed  that  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  his  country,  that 
he  greatly  revered  George  Washington, 
that  he  knew  how  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage with  precision  and  power,  and  that 
the  possibility  of  an  "Empire  of  Peace" 
was  already  working  in  his  mind.  From 
this  oration  it  is  clear  that  by  practical 
experience  in  foreign  lands  he  had  ac- 
quired an  international  mind. 

Two  years  later  he  represented  his  town 
in  the  Brunswick  Convention,  where  again 
he  showed  his  forensic  bent  and  ability 
(Collections  of  the  Pejepscot  Historical 
Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  1).  In  this  same  year 
he  represented  his  town  at  the  General 
Court  in  Boston.  He  is  known  to  have 
devoted  himself  vigorously  in  Minot  to 
farming  on  a  wide,  scientific,  and  suc- 
cessful scale.  There  are  numerous  tradi- 
tions of  his  many-sided  social  interests. 
His  philanthropies  were  various  and  of  a 
practical  bent.  The  devout  Hemenway, 
writing  thirty  years  after  Ladd''s  death, 
says:  "The  name  of  William  Ladd  de- 
serves to  be  embalmed  in  the  affections  of 
mankind,  as  the  noblest  philanthropist  of 
modern  times."  November  6,  1837,  Emer- 
son, writing  in  his  Journal,  associated 
William  Ladd  and  William  Penn. 

In  an  era  of  great  awakening,  Ladd 
played  an  energetic  and  conspicuous  part. 
He  was  that  kind  of  man — robust,  hearty, 
a  commanding  figure,  high  in  forehead, 
red-cheeked,  winsome,  good  to  look  upon, 
with  a  rollicking  sense  of  humor.  When, 
because  of  the  influence,  in  1819,  of  Presi- 
dent Appleton,  of  Bowdoin  CoUege,  and 
later  of  Noah  Worcester,  it  became  the 
object  of  his  life  "to  promote  the  cause  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  man,"  it 
was  natural  for  such  a  man  to  give  his  all 
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to  "the  great  and  noble  cause"  with  a  will. 
Beginning  in  July,  1823,  he_wrote  and 
preached  his  faith  to  an  increasing  audi- 
ence. He  won  the  interest  and  help  of 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time — 
Story,  Wirt,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Kent, 
Webster,  Emerson.  In  1831  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  wrote  and  dedicated  a 
sonnet  to  him,  and  printed  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Liberator. 

His  writings  became  voluminous.  An 
ardent  Christian,  licensed  in  1837  by  the 
Congregationalists  to  preach,  led  by  his 
religious  nature  at  times  to  assume  an 
extreme  pacifist  position,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect the  lessons  of  political  history,  such 
as  the  trial  by  jury,  arbitration,  the  in- 
fluence of  law,  and  judicial  settlement. 
He  viewed  the  task  of  statesmanship  to 
be  the  avoidance  of  irreconcilable  disputes 
and  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  conflict- 
ing interests. 

His  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations, 
written  in  1831,  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  wealth  of  literature  on  that  theme. 
His  essay  of  1840,  already  referred  to,  was 
extensively  circulated  in  its  day.  Through 
its  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  Ladd 


argues  with  clarity  and  cogency,  free  of 
all  extreme  views,  in  behalf  of  a  periodic 
Congress  of  Nations  for  the  establishment 
of  a  code  of  international  laws,  and  a 
Permanent  Court  of  Nations  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Congress,  though  organized 
by  it,  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  or  ad- 
judicating all  disputes  referred  to  it  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  two  or  more  con- 
tending nations.  For  the  execution  of 
judgments  against  States  he  would  rely 
wholly  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
He  believed  ardently  in  the  practical  pos- 
sibilities of  extending  peace  between  na- 
tions by  the  processes  of  justice. 

His  final  illness  crept  upon  him  during 
an  arduous  lecture  tour  through  the  State 
of  New  York,  when  he  found  himself  able 
to  address  certain  of  his  large  audiences 
only  by  speaking  from  his  knees.  When 
he  started  for  his  home  in  Minot  and  died 
at  Portsmouth  on  his  way,  it  was  clear  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  literally  given  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  peace.  His  grave  is  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  His  wife, 
buried  by  his  side,  died  December  29, 
1855.    There  were  no  children. 
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NATION-MAKING  IN  CHINA 

By  T.  Z.  KOO 


EVENTS  of  the  greatest  significance 
are  happening  in  China  today  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  people  are  be- 
coming obsessed  with  a  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment when  they  try  to  follow  the  ever- 
changing  situation.  The  following  para- 
graphs are  written  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  help  those  interested  in  China's  wel- 
fare to  reach  a  clearer  conception  of  what 
is  really  taking  place  in  our  country: 

I.  The  First  Fifteen  Years 

Our  understanding  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  China  will  be  greatly  helped  when 
we  have  grasped  the  historical  significance 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  in  the  life  of  the 
young  republic.  Briefly  summarized,  three 
distinct  periods  are  noticeable  in  these  fif- 
teen years. 

A.  The  First  Period. — ^When  the  Man- 
chus  abdicated,  in  1911,  after  a  short 
struggle  with  the  Eevolutionary  Party, 
the  Eepublic  of  China  was  proclaimed 
with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent in  Nanking.  This  event  was  hailed 
all  over  the  country  with  great  rejoicing 
as  heralding  the  dawn  of  the  democratic 


era  in  old  Cathay.  But  the  high  hopes 
entertained  then  were  not  fulfilled.  On 
the  advice  of  his  followers,  but  against  his 
own  conviction,  Dr.  Sun  yielded  his  presi- 
dency to  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  1912.  By  this 
action  the  real  revolution  suffered  a  set- 
back, the  effect  of  which  has  taken  us  all 
these  fifteen  years  to  overcome. 

Dr.  Sun  was  persuaded  to  relinquish 
the  presidency  in  favor  of  Yuan  Shih-kai 
on  the  ground  that  the  revolution,  having 
achieved  its  purpose  in  the  abdication  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  now  needed  a  man 
of  proved  administrative  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  build  up  the  new  republic.  By 
common  consent  that  man  was  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  rather  than  Sun  Yat-sen.  Many,  even 
among  his  own  followers,  thought  so,  and 
so  Dr.  Sun  retired  and  Yuan  Shih-kai 
became  President. 

What  we  were  too  blind  to  see  at  the 
time  was  that  Dr.  Sun,  however  inexperi- 
enced in  political  administration  he  might 
be,  nevertheless  was  the  product  of  the 
revolution  and  did  represent  in  his  person 
the  spirit  of  progressive  China.  With  him 
as  President,  real  changes  in  the  political 
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thought  and  life  of  the  Chinese  people 
would  have  been  possible,  because,  iu  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  he  would  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  as  a  definite  break  with  the 
past. 

Yuan  Shih-kai,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  a  great  and  able  administrator,  was 
the  product  of  the  imperial  system  and 
typified  in  his  person  the  spirit  of  the 
status  quo.  As  soon  as  he  took  over  the 
presidency  all  those  among  our  people 
who  were  not  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  for 
real  change  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  for 
they  now  felt  assured  that  the  old  order 
would  remain.  And  they  were  right. 
The  old  order  did  remain  all  these  fifteen 
years  in  spite  of  the  revolution. 

The  first  period  is,  therefore,  a  brief 
one,  beginning  and  ending  with  Dr.  Sun's 
first  presidency.  Although  brief,  no  sin- 
gle event  in  the  early  history  of  the  repub- 
lic has  had  more  to  do  in  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation  than  this  relinquish- 
ment of  the  presidency  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen  in  1912. 

B.  The  Second  Period. — This  period  of 
four  years  from  1913-1914  was  centered 
round  Yuan  Shih-kai.  As  soon  as  he  took 
over  the  presidency,  he  immediately  be- 
gan, with  consummate  skill,  to  consolidate 
his  own  position.  Yuan  accomplished  this 
by  placing  his  own  most  trusted  generals 
as  governors  of  the  most  important  prov- 
inces of  China.  This  process  went  on  un- 
til 1916,  when  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  declare  a  new  monarchy  for 
China  under  the  title  of  Hung  Hsien, 
with  himself  as  the  first  Emperor.  In 
doing  this,  however.  Yuan  Shih-kai  over- 
reached himself,  and  his  carefully  laid 
plans  of  several  years  collapsed  around 
him  like  a  house  of  cards.  This  period 
closed  with  his  death. 

C.  The  Third  Period. — The  next  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  from  1916-1925,  was 
characterized  by  a  series  of  internal  wars. 
The  generals  appointed  by  Yuan  Shih-kai 
began  to  fight  among  themselves  for 
wealth  and  power  soon  after  his  death.  It 
was  in  this  period  that  the  great  militarist 
factions  like  the  Anfu  Clique,  the  Chihli 
Party,  and  the  Moukden  Party  rose  to 
struggle  against  each  other  for  supremacy. 

The  net  result  in  this  period  of  internal 
strife  was  the  breakdown  of  the  authority 
of  the  central  government.  Peking  became 


the  political  prize  for  each  militarist  fac- 
tion as  it  rose  in  power.  Instead  of  a  na- 
tional government,  Peking  became  the 
property  of  the  dominant  military  fac- 
tion. In  a  sense,  therefore,  China  has 
not  had  a  central  government  for  the  last 
decade. 

II.  The  Rise  of  the  Nationalist  Movement 

But  all  through  these  fifteen  years, 
while  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  busy  maturing 
his  plans  for  the  monarchy  and  while 
his  generals  after  him  were  carrying  on 
that  senseless  series  of  internal  wars,  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  a  totally  different 
nature  was  slowly  gathering  strength  in 
the  nation.  Year  after  year  the  people 
have  watched  and  suft'ered  with  what  was 
to  the  western  mind,  incredible  apathy,  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of 
their  own  nation,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. These  years  of  political  turmoil, 
however,  were  not  suffered  in  vain.  For 
slowly  through  these  years  it  was  borne 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  people  that, 
unless  they  begin  to  express  some  interest 
and  to  demand  a  share  in  the  government 
of  their  nation,  the  state  of  affairs  was  not 
going  to  improve.  It  was  this  awakening 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  pres- 
ent nationalist  movement. 

Three  fairly  distinct  stages  in  this 
awakening  can  be  traced.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  the  republic  up  to  1919  the 
awakening  was  confined  largely  to  the 
student  and  more  intelligent  merchant 
classes  of  China.  The  high  points  in  this 
period  which  focused  attention  and  roused 
feeling  in  a  national  way  were  the  twenty- 
one  demands  of  Japan  and  the  Versailles 
Peace  Treaty.  While  the  central  govern- 
ment remained  powerless  on  both  occa- 
sions, the  students  and  merchants  of  the 
country  combined  in  an  economic  boycott 
of  Japan  as  a  protest  against  the  twenty- 
one  demands  and  in  a  national  strike  to 
compel  our  peace  delegation  in  Paris  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  as  a  protest 
against  the  settlement  of  the  Shantung 
question. 

From  1919  to  1925  the  awakening  en- 
tered its  second  stage  when  the  laboring 
classes  of  Chinese  were  reached.  Begin- 
ning from  south  China,  the  tide  of  na- 
tionalism swept  steadily  northward 
through  the  ranks  of  labor.    From  an  m- 
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coherent  mass,  labor  in  China  today  has 
become  a  powerful  group  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  national  crisis. 

The  two  events  which  stood  out  in  this 
period  as  rallying  points  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  were  the  seamen's  strike 
of  Hongkong  in  1923  and  the  May  30th 
shooting  affair  of  Shanghai  in  1925. 
Both  events  served  to  intensify  and 
deepen  the  already  growing  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  Chinese  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  ranks  of  labor. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Rus- 
sian influence  began  to  be  felt  in  China. 
Eussia,  posing  as  the  only  country  ready 
to  deal  with  China  as  an  equal,  was  wel- 
comed by  Dr.  Sun  and  his  followers,  and 
Eussian  advisers  were  appointed  to  the 
most  important  departments  in  the  south- 
ern government.  The  Eussian  contribu- 
tion to  the  nationalist  cause  lies  chiefly  in 
adding  method  and  experience  in  party 
organization  and  propaganda  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  nationalists. 

Since  May  30,  1925,  the  nationalist 
awakening  reached  its  third  stage  when  it 
entered  another  stratum  of  Chinese  so- 
ciety, namely,  the  farm  workers.  During 
the  past  year  farmers'  unions  sprang  up 
rapidly  in  south  China  and  the  movement 
promises  to  spread  to  other  provinces 
whenever  they  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  nationalist  government.  It  is  yet 
too  early  to  estimate  the  power  and 
strength  of  this  group  when  thoroughly 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  nationhood,  but 
anyone  with  even  a  limited  understanding 
of  conditions  in  China  will  readily  see  the 
vast  significance  in  this  stage. 

III.  The  Kuo  Ming  Tang  and  the  Nationalist 
Movement 

The  political  expression  of  the  national- 
ist movement  is  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  or 
People's  Party.  This  party  was  originally 
founded  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  as  a  secret 
organization,  under  the  name  of  Tung 
Men  Hui,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Manchu  regime.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  the  Tung  Men  Hui 
was  reorganized  and  became  the  Kuo  Ming 
Tang.  Through  thick  and  thin,  this  party 
has  tried  to  preserve  the  ideas  of  the  revo- 
lution. During  the  first  years  of  the  re- 
public it  opposed  Yuan  Shih-kai's  efforts 
to  abolish  the  parliament  and  suspend  the 


constitution.  Defeated  in  this  struggle, 
the  leaders  went  down  to  Canton  and  es- 
tablished an  independent  government 
from  Peking.  Through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  this  government  has  developed 
into  the  present  nationalist  government. 

The  chief  source  of  strength  of  the  Kuo 
Ming  Tang  at  the  present  time  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  political  party 
which  has  even  the  semblance  of  a  con- 
structive national  program  for  the  coun- 
try. Broadly  speaking,  this  program  con- 
sists of  three  main  sections,  namely,  the 
political  unification  of  China  under  the 
authority  of  a  nationalist  government,  the 
readjustment  of  China's  international 
treaties,  and  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  hand  workers.  With  such  a  pro- 
gram, the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  has  given 
voice  to  the  nationalistic  sentiment,  and 
as  a  result  the  northern  drive  succeeded 
beyond  the  wildest  hopes  of  its  originators. 
Today  the  territory  under  the  control  of 
the  nationalist  government  embraces 
Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Kweichow,  Fukien, 
Hunan,  Hupeh,  Kiangsi,  Shensi,  Kansu, 
and  Chekiang. 

Opposed  to  the  nationalist  government 
we  find  three  military  factions.  First  and 
the  most  powerful  comes  the  Mukden 
group,  under  the  leadership  of  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  which  at  present  controls  the  three 
eastern  provinces,  Chihli,  and  Shantung. 
Secondly,  we  have  the  group  under  the 
leadership  of  Sun  Chuan-fang,  which  con- 
trols Kiangsu,  and  Anhui.*  The  third 
group  is  known  as  the  Chihli  Party,  with 
General  Wu  Pei-fu  as  the  leader.  This 
faction  has  Honan  under  its  control.  Out- 
side of  these  three  groups  there  are 
Shansi,  under  Governor  Yen,  and  Yun- 
nan, under  Governor  Tang,  both  of  whom 
are  maintaining  an  attitude  of  watchful 
waiting.  Szechuen  is  claimed  by  the  na- 
tionalist government,  but  its  real  status  is 
still  uncertain.  Contrasted  with  Kuo 
Ming  Tang,  these  military  groups  have 
no  program  of  any  kind  except  unification 
by  military  force.  They  are  cordially 
hated  by  the  people  and  their  elimination 
is  simply  a  question  of  time. 

♦Since  this  was  written  Anhui  has  gone 
over  to  the  nationalists  and  Moukden  has 
entered  Honan  and  Kiangsu.  Sun  Chuan- 
fang  is  therefore  practically  eliminated. 
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IV.  The  Communists  and  Kuo  Ming  Tang 

Ever  since  the  influx  of  western  ideas 
into  China  communism  has  gained  a  small 
band  of  followers  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
telligensia.  But  the  group  has  remained 
small  and  unimportant  because  of  the  in- 
nate aversion  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
radical  ideas  of  social  organization.  When 
the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  grew  in  importance 
and  size  and  in  the  favor  of  the  people, 
it  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munists to  want  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  so  that  under  cover 
of  the  political  influence  of  the  party  they 
can  propagate  and  put  into  practice  com- 
munistic ideas  and  principles.  The  Kuo 
Ming  Tang,  on  the  other  hand,  lacked  or- 
ganization and  a  spirit  of  abandon,  and  it 
was  felt  by  the  leaders  that  an  influx  from 
the  communistic  group  would  be  a  great 
asset  to  their  own  party  machine  and 
spirit.  Accordingl}-^,  a  union  of  the  two 
was  consummated  soon  after  1921.  The 
division  of  labor  between  these  two  groups 
seemed  to  be  that  the  political  program 
of  the  party  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kuo  Ming  Tang  leaders,  while  the  propa- 
gandist activities  are  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  communists. 

This  influx  of  communistic  members 
into  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  has  resulted  in  a 
sharp  division  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party.  Those  followers  of  Dr.  Sun  who 
are  moderates  and  not  sympathetic  to 
communistic  ideas  are  known  as  the 
"Eights,"  while  the  extremists  and  com- 
m,unists  are  known  as  the  "Lefts."  Just 
at  present  the  Lefts  are  in  the  ascendency 
in  the  party. 

The  left  wing  of  the  party  has  gained  a 
strong  foothold  among  students  through 
the  student  unions  and  among  laborers 
through  the  labor  unions.  It  is  just  be- 
ginning to  organize  the  farm  workers  into 
unions  also.  Through  these  means  the 
left  wing  has  gained  tremendous  power  in 
the  party  and  the  moderates  are  powerless 
at  present  to  overthrow  this  group  for  fear 
it  will  so  shake  and  disrupt  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  party  as  to  endanger  the  na- 
tionalist movement  in  China.  And  so  the 
activities  of  the  left  wing  are  tolerated  by 
the  party  as  a  whole  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  tolerated  by  the  people  at  large. 
It  is  therefore  quite  wrong  to  say  that 
China  has  become  communistic.    The  real 


situation  is  that  a  communistic  wing  in 
the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  is  at  present  toler- 
ated for  the  sake  of  the  larger  issue, 
namely,  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
nationalist  movement. 

V.  Some  Dangers  Confronting  the  Kuo  Ming 
Tang 

From  personal  observations  made  in 
different  parts  of  China,  I  see  the  Kuo 
Ming  Tang  facing  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems in  its  immediate  future.    • 

The  first  and  most  serious  of  these 
problems  is  the  question  of  how  long  the 
temporary  alliance  between  the  Kuo  Ming 
Tang  and  the  Communistic  Party  can  be 
maintained.  Signs  of  discontent  and 
rivalry  between  the  two  groups  are  already 
evident.  These,  if  not  smoothed  over, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  split  in  the  party. 

Secondly,  the  party's  economic  pro- 
gram of  workers'  control  of  sources  of  pro- 
duction and  a  levy  on  capital,  if  carried 
to  the  extreme,  will  lead  to  such  a  serious 
disruption  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  that  it  is  more  than  likely  to  de- 
feat its  own  end — the  betterment  of  the 
working  man's  economic  condition.  With 
this  end  most  people  in  China  are  in  sym- 
pathy. But  there  is  a  law  of  average  in  the 
economic  world  beyond  which  one  cannot 
go.  Once  this  limit  is  overstepped,  the 
economic  order  breaks  down.  The  mass 
of  hand-workers  in  China  are  uneducated 
people.  When  drunk  with  power  and  daz- 
zled by  the  alluring  prospect  of  high 
wages  and  short  working  hours,  who  can 
say  to  what  lengths  they  will  go? 

Thirdly,  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  in  coun- 
tenacing  an  anti-religions  and  anti- 
Christian  propaganda,  is  tampering  with 
men's  consciences,  always  a  delicate 
sphere  to  meddle  in.  History  has  shown 
us  that  it  is  literally  true  that  men  have 
no  fear  of  that  which  kills  the  body  but 
not  the  soul  when  it  comes  to  matters  of 
conscience.  The  religious  forces  in  any 
country  can  develop  into  a  formidable 
source  of  opposition  to  any  movement 
which  seriously  threatens  the  liberty  of 
conscience.  In  allowing  religious  insti- 
tutions to  be  attacked  I  feel  the  Kuo  Ming 
Tang  is  embarked  on  a  policy  of  doubtful 
wisdom,  because  it  is  rallying  against  it- 
self a  considerable  body  of  moderate  opin- 
ion which  would  otherwise  heartily  sup- 
port the  party's  program. 
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VI.  The  Fundamental  Issue 

In  the  present  situation  in  China  there 
are  two  kinds  of  developments  going  on. 
To  understand  the  situation  right  we 
need  to  differentiate  between  the  two  and 
attach  to  each  the  correct  significance. 
There  is,  first,  a  fundamental  process  un- 
folding in  China's  national  life  and  then, 
second,  there  are  the  particular  manifesta- 
tions of  this  fundamental  process. 

The  fundamental  process  I  will  call  the 
Process  of  Nation-making.     China,  as  a 
nation,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
does  not  exist.    She  is,  so  far,  still  an  ag- 
gregate of  families  just  beginning  to  be 
conscious   of   nationhood.     Hitherto   the 
unit  of  Chinese  political  thought  is  the 
family  and  not  the  nation  and  the  unit  of 
political    relationship   is    the    family    tie 
rather  than  the  bond  of  citizenship.    Loy- 
alty to  the  family  is  far  more  real  than 
loyalty  to  the  state  for  the  ordinary  man. 
As  long  as  this  is  true  it  is  unthinkable 
that  China  can  become  democratized.    Un- 
til the  basis  of  political  thinking  in  China 
is  shifted  from  the  family  to  the  state  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  work  of  the 
revolution  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete. 
At  this  very  moment  in  our  national  life 
we  are  seeing  the  birth  of  this  conception 
of  the  nation  state  gradually  superseding 
the   conception  of  the  family  state.     It 
needed   all  these  years  of  suffering  and 
turmoil    to    force    men's    minds    to   this 
change.    But  at  last  this  change  is  well  on 
its   way   and   daily   gaining   momentum. 
This  is  the  fundamental  issue  we  need  to 
grasp  in  order  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  is  happening  in  China  to- 
day. 

The  revolution  in  1911  was  a  change  in 
political  labels  only,  unaccompanied  by  a 
change  in  political  concept.  When  Dr. 
Sun  relinquished  his  presidency  in  favor 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  all  hopes  for  the  men- 
tal change  disappeared.  It  has  taken  us 
all  these  fifteen  years  to  work  back  to  the 
point  when  the  necessary  mental  change 
begins  to  be  possible  again.  We  may 
think,  therefore,  of  the  northward  ad- 
vance of  the  nationalist  government  in 
1926  as  ushering  in  the  second  stage  in 
the  people's  revolution— a  revolution  es- 
sentially in  the  people's  political  thinking. 
This  stage  will  not  be  complete  until  this 


change  in  political  ideals  and  ideas  has 
permeated  the  mass  of  China's  four  hun- 
dred millions.  Even  with  all  the  forces 
working  in  the  country,  this  will  take  at 
least  another  decade.  Then  and  only  then 
we  shall  see  the  dawn  of  the  third  stage 
of  the  people's  revolution,  the  stage  of 
national  reconstruction  in  our  political 
and  social  life  along  indigenous  lines. 

Now  a  word  about  the  second  phase  of 
this  fundamental  process,  namely,  the  par- 
ticular manifestations.    By  these  I  am  re- 
ferring  to   incidents    like   the    May   4th 
movement,    the    Washington    Conference 
agitations,  the  May  30th  shooting  affair, 
the  boycott  against  Japan  and  now  against 
Great  Britain,  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  drive. 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek.     Marshal  Sun 
Chuan-fang,   Chang   Tto-lin,   Wu   Pei-fu 
and  Co.,  etc.     These  are  like  the  whirl- 
pools and  eddies  carried  on  the  surface  of 
a  main  stream.    The  nation-making  is  the 
main   stream.     The  particular  incidents 
and  personalities  I  have  just  mentioned 
are  the  whirlpools  and  eddies.    The  main 
stream  is  permanent  and  irresistible  in  its 
onward  sweep.   The  whirlpools  and  eddies 
are  incidental  and  transient.     Therefore 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
differentiate  between  these  two  phases  of 
China's  growth  and  refuse  to  be  led  astray 
by  accepting  the  particular  manifestations 
as  the  whole  development.    If  we  fall  into 
this  error,  we  shall  become  either  pessi- 
mists or  violent  partisans,  and  this  is  good 
neither  for  our  health  nor  for  our  busi- 
ness. 

This  fundamental  process  of  nation- 
making  is  essentially  educational  in  na- 
ture. The  term  '^educational"  is  here 
used  in  its  broadest  sense.  Everything 
which  contributes  to  the  progress  of  this 
process  is  included  in  the  term.  The 
senseless  strife  between  the  militarists  is 
as  truly  educational  for  the  people  as  the 
northern  drive  of  the  nationalist  armies. 
The  only  difference  is  that  one  is  defi- 
nitely blocking  and  delaying  the  process 
while  the  other  is  helping  forward  the 
cause.  There  is  no  question  whatever  as 
to  which  has  the  support  of  the  people's 
will  and  affection.  Today  the  militarists 
are  held  in  universal  execration,  while  the 
nationalist  Kuo  Ming  Tang,  with  its  com- 
munistic left  wing  and  all,  is  hailed  as 
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saviors  of  China.  From  this  it  ought  to 
be  clear  to  us  that  persons  and  organiza- 
tions in  China  today  suspected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  blocking  the  free  development  of  this 


fundamental  process  will  have  their  use- 
fulness seriously  affected  and  even  their 
continued  existence  threatened.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  governniients  and  nations. 


BRIAND'S  PROPOSAL  OF  PERPETUAL  PEACE 


By  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL 


(Editob's  Note. — The  following  brilliant 
discussion  of  the  recent  proposal  made  to  our 
government  by  the  French  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  appeared  originally  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  is  reprinted  here  by 
permission.) 

ON  APEIL  6,  1927,  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Monsieur 
Briand,  communicated  to  the  press  a 
statement  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : 

For  those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  secur- 
ing this  living  reality  of  a  policy  of  peace, 
the  United  States  and  France  already  appear 
before  the  world  as  morally  in  full  agree- 
ment. If  there  were  need  for  those  two  great 
democracies  to  give  high  testimony  to  their 
desire  for  peace  and  to  furnish  to  other  peo- 
ples an  example  more  solemn  still,  France 
would  be  willing  to  subscribe  publicly  with 
the  United  States  to  any  mutual  engagement 
tending  to  outlaw  war,  to  use  an  American 
expression,  as  between  these  two  countries. 
The  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  is  a  conception  already 
familiar  to  the  signatories  to  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  Treaties 
of  Locarno.  Every  engagement  entered  into 
in  this  spirit  by  the  United  States  toward 
another  nation  such  as  France  would  con- 
tribute greatly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  foundations  on 
which  the  international  policy  of  peace  is 
being  erected.  These  two  great  friendly  na- 
tions, equally  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
would  furnish  to  the  world  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  the  immediate  end  to 
be  attained  is  not  so  much  disarmament  as 
the  practical  application  of  peace  itself. 

Although  there  is  not,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be,  any  occasion  of  war  between  these 
two  friendly  republics,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  receive  this  declaration  of  amity.  It  is 
even  more  gratifying  to  know  that  Mon- 
sieur Briand  feels  assured  that  he  may 
speak  with  confidence  for  both  these  "great 


democracies,^*  and  with  this  assurance  to 
declare  that,  "if  there  were  need,  .  .  . 
France  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  pub- 
licly with  the  United  States  to  any  mutual 
engagement  ...   to  outlaw  war." 

While  this  announcement  did  not  pro- 
duce great  excitement  in  the  United 
States,  for  which  there  appeared  to  be  no 
occasion,  it  has  been  received  with  respect 
and  satisfaction.  To  a  portion  of  the 
American  pubhc  this  utterance  has  had  a 
significance  somewhat  in  excess  of  Mon- 
sieur Briand's  form  of  expression,  if  not 
of  his  original  thought.  He  stated  to  the 
world  at  large  what,  "if  there  were  need/* 
France  was  willing  to  do.  No  doubt  be 
intended  this  for  the  public  even  more 
than  for  the  Department  of  State,  which 
he  did  not  at  that  time  officially  address 
on  this  subject.  Had  he  intended  to  do  so, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
delayed;  for  the  public  speeches  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  replete 
with  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the 
amity  which  Monsieur  Briand  proposes  to 
render  permanent. 

The  proposal  of  perpetual  peace  through 
the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  policy  involves  a  noble  conception;  but 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  entirely  dissociated 
from  contingencies.  No  one  comprehends 
this  better  than  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
France.  Why  is  Monsieur  Briand  ready 
to  sign  such  a  compact  with  the  United 
States  and  not  with  other  nations?  He 
has  himself  stated  the  reason.  It  is  that 
these  two  great  democracies,  "the  United 
States  and  France,  already  appear  before 
the  world  as  morally  in  full  agreement." 

The  declaration  is  then,  in  substance, 
that,  being  "morally  in  full  agreement,'* 
these  two  republics  may  safely  set  the 
world  the  noble  example  of  renouncing 
war  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  and  thus 
insure  to  themselves  perpetual  peace. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  compact,  but  the  fact 
of  being  morally  in  fuU  agreement,  that 
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constitutes  the  ultimate  basis  of  peace.  If 
Monsieur  Briand's  reasoning  is  sound,  and 
it  appears  to  be,  the  expectation  of  peace 
is  as  strong  as,  and  no  stronger  than,  the 
prospect  of  continuing  to  be  morally  in 
full  agreement. 

History  affords  many  examples  of  the 
most  solemnly  pledged  perpetual  peace. 
Not  one  of  these  compacts  has  survived. 
Every  one  has  been  broken,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  generation  of  men  can  bind 
another  to  a  course  of  action,  or  of  inac- 
tion, which  is  repulsive  to  its  sense  of 
right. 

Monsieur  Briand's  proposal  wiU  receive 
due  consideration  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. But  no  plan  for  peace  can  suc- 
ceed without  organized  procedure  for  se- 
curing justice.  That  is  the  ever-recurrent 
problem.  A  bare  promise  to  renounce  war 
does  not  solve  it.  All  such  promises  must 
be  contingent.  They  will  become  viable 
only  through  the  better  organization  of 
justice — not  merely  for  any  two  nations, 
but  for  aU  who  intend  in  reality  to  re- 
nounce war  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 

The  consideration  of  Monsieur  Briand's 
proposal  by  a  government  acting  under  a 
constitution  and  responsible  to  the  people, 
involves  several  items  which  need  to  be 
taken  into  account  before  action  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  first  of  these  is  the  policy  of 
general  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
to  deal.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  ac- 
cepting Monsieur  Briand's  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  and  France 
alone,  and  refusing  or  failing  to  adopt  it 
with  regard  to  any  other  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  has  satisfactory  diplo- 
matic relations  ?  Is  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  give  a  promise  to  all  nations  that 
it  will  never  resort  to  military  force  in 
defense  of  violated  right? 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  such  a 
total  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  is  not 
contemplated  in  Monsieur  Briand's  sugges- 
tion. What,  then,  are  the  conditions  by 
which  this  renunciation  is  to  be  qualified? 
Here,  it  would  appear,  is  the  real  crux  of 
the  problem.  But  this  brings  into  the 
foreground  the  question:  What  wars  are 
justifiable  and  what  wars  would  not  be 
justifiable  ?  Which  reduces  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  international  peace  to  an  effective 
provision  for  international  justice,  which 


can  only  be  secured  by  a  legal  and  judicial 
and  not  by  a  merely  political  organization 
of  the  world.  And  this  has  thus  far  been 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States. 

What  Monsieur  Briand  appears  to  have 
in  mind  as  a  basis  of  permanent  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  is  a 
political  rather  than  a  legal  or  juridical 
act — "the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy"  as  between 
these  two  countries. 

This  sounds  well,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
believe  that  any  resort  to  military  force  is 
unjustifiable  and  should  therefore  be  re- 
nounced in  every  case.  But  what  of  the 
violations  of  right?  What  is  to  protect  a 
nation  from  these?  Until  the  world  is 
better  organized,  there  is  no  protection. 
There  is  no  international  law  that  forbids 
war,  and  there  is  no  international  court 
before  which  a  violation  of  law  can  be 
brought  without  the  consent  of  the  offen- 
der. Does  Monsieur  Briand's  proposal  in- 
tend to  provide  for  them  generally,  or  even 
as  between  France  and  the  United  States  ? 
Further  examination  will  no  doubt  deter- 
mine this. 

Another  item  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  Monsieur  Briand's 
suggestion  is  the  question.  Who  in  the 
United  States  possesses  constitutional  au- 
thority to  make  a  pledge  of  perpetual 
peace  ? 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  in  the  United  States 
that  no  authority  can  be  exercised  by  any 
organ  of  government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  not  expressed  or  implied  in 
some  form  in  the  fundamental  law  which 
has  created  the  government.  This  princi- 
ple is  implicit  in  a  conception  of  govern- 
ment as  an  institution  of  limited  powers. 

At  first  thought  the  authority  to  make 
the  pledge  in  question  may  appear  to  re- 
side in  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
Constitution,  expressed  in  Article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  defining  the  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  it  is  declared : 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concur. 

The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  sentence  is,  however,  far  from 
being  an  absolute  and  unqualified  author- 
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ization  to  make  treaties  on  all  subjects, 
and  does  not  confer  unlimited  power,  even 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  extent  of  this  power  to  make  trea- 
ties has  been  discussed  in  a  number  of 
well-known  special  treaties  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
certain  limitations  of  this  power  have  been 
universally  recognized  by  the  writers  on 
this  subject. 

Without  entering  here  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  different  interpretations  of  the 
treaty-making  power  which  have  been  pre- 
sented by  learned  authors,  there  is  one 
limitation  upon  this  power  which  is  so 
clear  that  it  appears  to  be  indisputable, 
namely,  that  the  treaty-making  power  was 
not  intended  to  extinguish,  abolish,  or  di- 
minish any  definitely  delegated  power  in 
the  Constitution  regarding  other  substan- 
tive functions  of  government.  Among 
these  substantive  functions  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  enumerates  "full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con- 
tract alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independ- 
ent States  may  of  right  do." 

In  making  provision  for  the  exercise  of 
these  functions,  the  Constitution  has  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  organs  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  definite  manner.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  form  of  government 
created  by  the  Constitution  no  provision 
for  a  transfer,  and  least  of  all  a  suppres- 
sion, of  these  powers  without  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Among  the  powers  accorded  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  in  section  8  of  Article  I, 
is  the  power  "to  declare  war.  This  power 
is  clearly  distinguished  in  the  Constitu- 
tion from  the  treaty-making  power,  which 
is  accorded  to  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  this  power 
is  expressly  differentiated  from  the  power 
to  "conclude  peace"  and  to  "contract  alli- 
ances.'' The  reason  for  this  is  evident. 
The  right  to  levy  war  is  a  right  inherent  in 
the  conception  of  a  sovereign  people.  It 
is  concerned  not  merely  with  the  tempo- 
rary fortunes,  but  with  the  existence  of  the 
State.  As  a  right  essential  to  the  defense 
of  the  existence  of  the  State,  the  total 
surrender  of  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 


subject  of  negotiation  and  concession.  A 
conclusion  of  peace  merely  marks  the  con- 
ditional end  of  the  exercise  of  that  right; 
it  does  not  extinguish  the  right  itself.  The 
contracting  of  alliances  is  a  form  of  action 
in  the  sphere  of  expediency,  in  which  some- 
thing definite  is  obtained  for  something 
definitely  promised,  and  implies  that  the 
right  to  levy  war  is  so  far  from  being 
surrendered  in  an  alliance  that  the  obli- 
gation to  exercise  this  power  is  often  the 
very  basis  of  the  contract. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  asserted  that  a 
pledge  of  another  State  not  to  exercise 
the  right  of  war  may  be  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, and  may  therefore  rightly  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  a  treaty.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  so,  this  does  not  settle  the 
question  who  has  authority  to  make  this 
pledge  in  perpetuity.  Indisputably,  the 
Constitution,  as  it  is,  accords  to  the  Con- 
gress in  perpetuity  the  right  to  declare 
war ;  and  though  Congress  may  in  any  case 
fail  to  levy  war,  neither  itself  nor  any  other 
organ  of  government  has  been  constitution- 
ally empowered  to  abolish  that  right.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Congress  may  at 
any  time  constitutionally  exercise  that 
right,  and  that  no  Congress  can  deprive  a 
future  Congress  of  its  constitutional  right 
to  levy  war  whenever  the  occasion  seems  to 
justify  the  exercise  of  the  war  power. 

That  the  proposal  in  question  only  aims 
at  the  permanent  abolition  of  the  right  to 
levy  war  in  a  particular  case,  and  does  not 
contemplate  the  total  abolition  of  the 
right,  does  not  solve  the  problem ;  for  the 
reasoning  which  would  permit  the  sup- 
pression of  this  prerogative  in  a  particular 
case  could  be  extended  with  equal  vigor 
to  other  and,  in  theory,  to  all  cases. 

It  is  perhaps  not  inopportune  to  recall 
to  mind  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  an  imalterable  contract.  Even 
the  Constitution  itself  was  intended  to  be 
alterable,  not,  indeed,  by  momentary  im- 
pulses, but  by  reasons  based  upon  experi- 
ence; and  it  is  not  within  the  capacity  of 
one  generation  of  men  to  forecast  the  ex- 
perience of  the  future.  When  defined  as 
the  right  to  defend  right  by  force,  the  war 
power  is,  and  will  always  remain,  the  uZ- 
tima  ratio  in  human  affairs. 
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THE  KAISER  AND  KING  EDWARD 


(Editob's  Note. — The  following  bit  of  very 
interesting  pre-war  history  is  reproduced 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian   Weekly.) 

IT  IS  well  known  that  from  his  youth 
upward  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  felt  a 
strange  and  hitherto  unexplained  ani- 
mjosity  towards  his  uncle,  King  Edward 
VII,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  lat- 
ter was  Prince  of  Wales.  The  reason  is 
now  explained  by  certain  documents 
hitherto  stored  in  the  secret  court  archives 
of  the  Habsburgs  in  Vienna  and  recently 
discovered  by  a  young  Viennese  historian. 
Dr.  Otto  Ernst.  The  documents,  of  which 
we  publish  the  relevant  portions  below, 
show  that  this  animosity  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm against  his  English  uncle  was  based 
on  unreliable  and  malevolent  gossip  of 
Russian  grand  dukes. 

The  first  document,  which  bears  the 
date  September  4,  1888,  is  a  confidential 
report  from  the  Austrian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Count  Kalnoky,  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  on  an  interview  with  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  the 
Prince  of  Reuss.  Prince  Heinrich  VII 
von  Eeuss  was  then  63  years  old  and  had 
for  ten  years  been  Germany's  representa- 
tive at  Francis  Joseph's  court;  before 
that  he  had  been  German  Ambassador  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Report  to  the  Austrian  Emperor 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  Count 
Kalnoky's  report  to  the  Emperor : 

Prince  Reuss,  who  returned  yesterday 
from  his  holidays  and  who  had  had  occasion 
to  speak  both  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  has  brought  back  nothing 
of  extraordinary  importance  concerning  polit- 
ical questions.  He  told  me,  however,  several 
interesting  things,  which  I  summarize  below. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  made  for  his  coming  visit  to 
Vienna.  CJoncerning  certain  details  Prince 
Reuss  got  immediately  into  touch  with  the 
chamberlain  {Ohersthofmeister) ,  Prince 
Hohenlohe. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  satisfied  with  his  inter- 
view [ynth  Tsar  Nicholas  II]  at  Peterhof, 
at  which,  "unlikely  as  it  might  seem,"  no 
political  questions  were  touched  on  by  the 
two  emperors.  Though  no  practical  results 
were  obtained,  the  journey  was  well  worth 
making. 


The  Kaiser  (Wilhelm)  speaks  against  the 
English  court  with  great  irritation  and  im- 
patience, especially  against  the  Prince  of 
Wales  personally,  and  will  not  hear  of  a 
visit  to  the  Queen  (Victoria),  who  has  been 
so  tactless  as  to  overwhelm  him  imme- 
diately with  good  advice.  [Kaiser  Wilhelm 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  June  15,  1888 — 
that  is,  not  quite  three  months  before  this 
report  was  written.]  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
learned  about  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  he 
(the  Prince)  had  related  that  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  (the  father  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm)  had 
told  him  personally  that  he  wanted  to  re- 
store Brunswick  and  the  Guelph  funds  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  that  he  also 
wanted  to  return  Northern  Schleswig  to  the 
Danes  and  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  French. 
Besides  this,  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  given 
currency  to  all  sorts  of  malevolent  gossip 
about  his  imperial  nephew,  which  has  made 
the  Kaiser  very  sore.  I  could  see  from  the 
questions  of  the  Ambassador  (Prince 
Reuss)  that  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  will  not  be  at  the  im- 
perial court  or  the  imperial  hxmt  when  the 
Kaiser  visits  Vienna. 

The  widow  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  (the 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria)  remains  a  dis- 
tinct embarrassment  for  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
because,  to  the  greatest  regret  of  her  son, 
she  refuses  to  go  abroad  and  seems  to  be 
trying  to  form  a  court  which  may  easily 
become  the  center  of  the  opposition  ele- 
ments. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  developing  a  sort  of 
mania  for  the  navy,  and  has  organized  a 
miniature  fleet  at  the  Havel  lakes  near 
Potsdam.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  find 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
Russians  through  the  German  fleet  which 
accompanied  his  Majesty  to  Kronstadt,  and 
that  he  had  been  able  to  show  that  the 
German  armored  ships  in  the  Baltic  have 
to  be  coimted  with. 

Kalnoky. 

Vienna,  September  4,  1888. 

The  document  bears  Frajicis  Joseph's 
initials. 

The  Kaiser  Seeks  Peace 

The  second  document  is  a  confidential 
letter  from  Count  Kalnoky  to  the  Aus- 
trian   Ambassador    in     London,     Count 
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Deym.  This  private  letter  was  written 
seven  months  later  than  Count  Kalnoky's 
report  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  sec- 
ond document.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  guest 
of  the  Austrian  Kaiser  at  the  Hofburg 
just  before  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  proposed 
visit. 

Secret  and  Political  Repobt  No.  45  A  Y 
Extremely  Confidential 

Private  Letter  of  Count  KalnoJcy  to  Count 
Deym    in   London. 

Vienna,  April  1,  1889. 

Your  Excellency's  private  letter  addressed 
to  me  reached  me  safely,  in  which  you 
reported  the  latest  soothing  and  pacifying 
action  of  Prussian  diplomacy  concerning 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  aversion  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  which  you  mention  certain 
events  which  occurred  during  the  visit  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  Vienna  last  October. 

If  the  Prussian  court  and  cabinet  are  now 
trying  to  prove  that  the  almost  passionate 
animosity  at  that  time  against  the  Prince  of 
Wales  did  not  exist,  and  if  this  is  done  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  friendly  relations  with 
the  English  court,  having  in  view  family 
relations  and  political  considerations,  this  in 
our  view  is  highly  desirable.  I  took  the 
liberty  last  autumn  of  expressing  my  fears 
that  His  Majesty  had  been  dragged  into  such 
open  enmity  against  the  heir  to  the  British 
throne  through  all  sorts  of  gossip  of  very 
doubtful  value.  It  was,  I  said,  not  his  (the 
Prince  of  Wales's)  nature  to  spin  political  or 
other  intrigues.  I  then  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers  [Germany 
and  Austria — Ed.]  was  entirely  incompatible 
with  inimical  relations  between  the  British 
and  Prussian  courts;  whereupon  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  assured  me  that  he  fully  realized 
the  necessity  of  good  relations  with  Eng- 
land, and  he  would  give  way  by  and  by; 
but  he  could  not  tolerate  being  treated  by 
his  uncle  (the  Prince  of  Wales)  as  a  "silly 
kid"  ("dummer  Junge"). 

If  efforts  are  at  present  being  made  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  court 
of  England,  this  corresponds  perfectly  with 
our  interests  and  wishes,  and  we  are  ready 
to  foster  these  efforts  by  all  possible  means. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  to  Your  Excellency 
to  adopt  the  same  point  of  view;  and 
please   do  not  even   mention  the  past  fric- 


tion and  incidents  between  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
and  his  imcle,  the  details  of  which  are,  in 
any  case,  unknown  to  you. 

It  could  only  lead  to  new  misunderstand- 
ings and  disagreements  if  we  were  to  revive 
the  memory  of  the  conflict  between  the 
high  guests  who  followed  each  other  at  the 
Hofburg,  a  conflict  which  was  so  painful 
to  their  imperial  host  (Francis  Joseph).  It 
would  have  a  painful  effect  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  if  he  were  reminded  that,  though 
he  was  not  invited  to  stay,  he  was  more  in- 
sistent than  was  considerate  in  trying  to 
stay  on  in  Vienna  during  the  visit  of  the 
Kaiser  (Wilhelm),  nor  would  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm and  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  desire 
to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we  obtained 
our  information  about  the  extreme  animosity 
against  the  English  heir  to  the  throne  only 
through  the  unmistakably  candid  informa- 
tion from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  (the  German 
Foreign  Office),  and  that  the  Prince  von 
Reuss,  who  never  acts  without  orders,  drew 
not  only  mine,  but  also  the  Emperor's 
(Francis  Joseph)  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
upset  Kaiser  Wilhelm — a  statement  which  I 
found  confirmed  later  by  the  passionate 
utterances  of  His  Majesty  (Kaiser  Wilhelm) 
against  the  Prince. 

At  that  time  the  main  trouble  was  cer- 
tain depreciatory  utterances  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  were  related  to  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  through  Russian  grand  dukes — 
that  is,  through  very  dubious  sources — and 
the  gossip  cencerning  the  alleged  intention 
of  Kaiser  Friedrich  to  restore  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France.  What  Lord  Salisbury 
today  claims,  that  Berlin  intimated  to  us 
that  out  of  consideration  for  Russia  it  was 
not  desirable  to  receive  the  visits  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  at 
the  same  time,  is  quite  new  to  us.  I  am 
able  to  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  personal 
considerations  alone  were  advanced,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  political  considerations. 

But,  as  I  already  said,  we  do  not  want 
to  hinder  in  any  way  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Prince  Bismarck  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  English 
and  Prussian  courts.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  glad  to  promote  such  an  under- 
standing, and  would  wish,  therefore,  not 
to  recall  events  on  which  Berlin  is  now 
seeking  to  put  another  Interpretation,  as 
they  were  in  reality.    They  seem  to  be  will- 
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ing  to  make  good  the  gross  mistakes  rather 
than  to  confess  them. 

Kalnoky. 

Meeting  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 

The  Prince  of  Wales  must  have  had 
weighty  political  reasons  for  trying  to 
force  a  meeting  with  his  nephew  at  the 
court  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  It  seems 
very  probable,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  documents,  but  also  on  the  strength 
of  other  material  in  the  Austrian  archives, 
that  the  attitude  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  had 
frustrated  a  meeting  of  three  imperial 
persons  which  might  have  led  to  the  co- 
operation of  three  of  the  most  important 
powers  in  West  and  Central  Europe.  Six 
months  later  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  ap- 
parently regretted  his  attitude,  to  judge 
from  the  second  letter.  A  meeting  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Whales  and  the  Kaiser 
occurred  twenty-two  months  after  the 
writing  of  this  letter  to  Deym.  The  docu- 
ment which  follows  shows  the  effect 
created  in  Germany  by  the  London  visit 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  It  is  a  report  from 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister. 

Berlin,  August  23,  1890. 

Your  Excellency  has  no  doubt  been  in- 
formed through  the  reports  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Embassy  in  London  about 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  stay  in  England  and  the 
impression  which  this  imperial  visit  to  the 
English  courts  created  among  leading  states- 
men and  the  public  in  that  country. 

I  want  to  sketch  roughly  the  impression 
which  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  stay  on  English 
soil  created  here  in   Germany. 

The  strange  circumstance  was  still  notice- 
able in  Germany  a  few  years  ago  that, 
though  the  imperial  government  attached 
the  utmost  value  to  the  development  of 
cordial  relations  between  Germany  and 
England,  an  undeniable  mistrust  of  Eng- 
lish policy  and  a  certain  aversion  to  all  that 
was  English  (gegen  englisches  Wesen)  was 
manifested  here. 

If  in  the  past  year  a  decided  change  of 
public  opinion  in  this  regard  was  already 
observable,  we  now  find  a  complete  change 
in  favor  of  England,  prompted  by  the  hearty 
and  flattering  reception  which  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm enjoyed  in  England,  and  also  by  the 


friendly  action  of  England  in  ceding  Heligo- 
land to  Germany. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  big  English 
newspapers,  which  paid  tribute  to  the  moral 
earnestness,  the  rare  diligence,  and  the  other 
regal  virtues  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  men- 
tioned the  close  kinship  of  the  two  peoples, 
have  produced  a  widespread  echo  in  Ger- 
many, which  is  clearly  mirrored  in  the 
articles  of  the  German  daily  press.  To  this 
there  was  added  another  important  factor, 
which  undoubtedly  brought  out  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  in  German  hearts — the  cession 
of  Heligoland.  Small  and  imimportant  as 
this  island  may  be,  and  its  strategical  value 
disputable,  every  German  nevertheless  con- 
sidered it  a  sort  of  humiliation  that  an 
island  close  to  the  mouth  of  three  German 
rivers,  and  whose  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
old  Frisian  race,  should  remain  in  English 
possession. 

In  handing  over  Heligoland  to  Germany 
England  made  a  very  welcome  present,  and 
the  concessions  made  in  Africa  are  driven 
altogether  into  the  background,  since  the 
majority  of  the  German  population  is  hostile 
to  the  present  colonial  policy,  fearing  that 
it  will  dissipate  Germany's  strength  and  un- 
necessarily overburden  her  financial  re- 
sources. 

It  is  years  since  so  much  praise  and  recog- 
nition of  the  United  Kingdom  was  to  be 
found  in  the  German  press,  and  this  attitude 
of  the  public  finds  strong  support  in  gov- 
ernment quarters  here,  especially  in  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor's  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  where  there  is  a  real  and  expressed 
desire  to  bring  German  and  English  in- 
terests closer  and  closer  to  each  other. 

In  Austria-Hungary  this  achievement  of 
a  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land may  be  received  with  satisfaction, 
because  the  attitude  of  England  toward  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  placed  on  a  safer  basis 
through  the  recent  events. 

ElSENSTEIN. 


If  you  are  interested  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  this  magazine,  write  for  at- 
tractive particulars  to  Circulation  Mana- 
ger, 613  Colorado  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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NATIONAL  MINORITIES  IN  EUROPE* 


By  ALES  BROZ 


IN  present-day  Europe  there  are  some 
50  to  60  million  people  belonging  to 
national  minorities.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  large  number,  but  before  the  war  this 
number  was  twice  as  large,  including 
whole  racial  groups,  such  as  Poles,  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  Lithuanians,  and  others.  In  con- 
sidering the  political  status  of  national 
minorities  we  must  take  into  account 
whether  the  minority  in  question  consists 
of  a  whole  nation  or  of  a  fragment  of  a 
nation  which  has  its  own  State  and  polit- 
ical independence.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance, for  a  national  minority  which 
represents  a  fragment  of  an  independent 
nation,  as,  for  instance,  the  Germans  of 
Bohemia  or  the  Germans  of  Southern 
Tyrol,  is  in  a  much  better  position  than  a 
minority  consisting  of  an  entire  racial 
group.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Germans 
of  Bohemia  or  the  Germans  of  Southern 
Tyrol  may  look  for  sympathy  and  support 
to  Germany  and  to  Austria  in  case  of  real 
oppression.  When,  however,  a  whole  na- 
tion is  subjugated  to  foreign  rule,  at  it  was, 
before  the  war,  with  the  Poles  and  Czechs, 
such  a  nation  has  nowhere  to  look  for 
genuine  sympathy  and  may  find  itself  in 
danger  of  being  gradually  exterminated. 

Kegarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
present  situation  of  national  minorities  in 
Europe,  as  compared  with  the  pre-war 
situation,  has  undoubtedly  greatly  im- 
proved. The  new  territorial  arrangement 
in  Europe  has,  it  is  true,  created  some  new 
national  minorities,  as,  for  instance,  the 
German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
Italy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  lib- 
erated 19  million  Poles,  9  million  Czechs 
and  Slovaks,  7  million  Southern  Slavs,  5 
million  Rumanians  of  Transylvania  and 
Bessarabia,  and  some  10  million  people 
belonging  to  smaller  racial  groups,  such  as 
Lithuanians,  Finns,  Esthonians,  Latvians, 
Danes,  and  others.  On  the  whole,  some 
50  million  people  and,  if  we  count  the  26 
millions  of  Little  Russians  of  the  Ukraine, 
in  the  Union  of  Russian  Socialist  Soviet 


*  From  European  Ohserver  of  September  30. 
tDr.  Jan  Auerhan :  Jazykov^  mensiny  v 
Evrope,  Praha. 


Republics,  as  being  liberated,  some  76  mil- 
lion people  have  been  freed  of  foreign 
domination ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 
four  million  Catalonians  in  Spain  and  of 
a  million  Bretons  in  France,  there  is  today 
no  large  independent  racial  group  in 
Europe  under  foreign  rule. 

Thus  the  present  national  minorities  in 
Europe  consist  mainly  of  fragments  of 
nations  which  are  politically  independent 
and  have  their  own  States.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  existence  of  these  national 
minorities  is  almost  unavoidable,  for  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  nations  are  so  inter- 
mixed that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
draw  the  frontiers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  leaving  fragments  of  other  nations 
subjected  to  foreign  rule.  There  are 
places  in  Bohemia,  in  Slovakia,  or  in 
Transylvania  where  Czechs  and  Germans, 
Slovaks  and  Magyars,  and  Rumanians  and 
Magyars,  respectively,  are  so  intermixed 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  draw  a  clear 
racial  demarcation  line.  In  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  for  instance,  there  are  several 
towns,  such  as  Jihlava  and  Svitava,  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
German-speaking  inhabitants,  while  the 
surrounding  districts  are  purely  Czech. 
Unless  each  of  these  towns  could  constitute 
a  State  of  its  own,  their  German  inhabi- 
tants had  to  be  incorporated  into  the  newly 
founded  Czechoslovak  State.  Frontiers, 
moreover,  cannot  be  drawn  simply  accord- 
ing to  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  other  reasons  to  be  considered: 
economic  reasons,  strategic  reasons,  his- 
torical reasons,  etc. 

Of  the  present-day  European  States 
the  largest  percentage  of  national  minori- 
ties, amounting  to  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  are  found  in  the 
following  States:  f 

Poland  (Ruthenians,  White  Russians, 
Germans,  Lithuanians) ;  Rumania  (Mag- 
yars, Germans,  Ruthenians) ;  Czechoslo- 
vakia (Germans,  Magyars,  Poles,  and 
Ruthenians,  who  form  an  autonomous 
part  of  the  Republic). 

States  having  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
minorities:  Soviet  Russia  (Little  Rus- 
sians, White  Russians,  Tartars,  Bashkirs) ; 
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Greece  (Turks,  Slavs,  Bulgarians,  Al- 
banians) ;  Latvia  (Russians,  Germans)  ; 
Lithuania  (Russians,  Poles,  Germans). 

From  10  to  20  per  cent :  Hungary 
(Slovaks,  Germans,  Serbs,  Creates,  Ru- 
manians) ;  Ukrains  (Great  Russians, 
Germans,  Poles,  Rumanians)  ;  Finland 
(Swedes,  Russians)  ;  Bulgaria  (Turks, 
Greeks);   Spain    (Catalonians,   Basques). 

From  5  to  10  per  cent:  France  (Al- 
satians, Bretons,  Italians,  Basques)  ;  Aus- 
tria (Czechs,  Creates,  Slovenes)  ;  Esthonia 
(Russians,  Germans,  Swedes)  ;  Albania 
(Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Turks,  Greeks). 

National  minorities  of  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  population :  Germany 
(Poles,  Lusatian  Serbs,  Lithuanians, 
Czechs,  Danes)  ;  Italy  (Yugoslavs,  Ger- 
mans, French,  Albanians)  ;  Sweden 
(Finns,  Lapps) ;  Great  Britain  (Celts, 
speaking  Welsh  and  Scotch). 

It  will  be  observed  that  practically  every 
European  State  contains  a  certain  per- 
centage of  national  minorities.  Numeri- 
cally, the  strongest  single  national  mi- 
nority is  that  of  the  Little  Russians  (Ru- 
thenians)  in  Poland,  numbering  nearly  5 
millions;  then  comes  the  Ruthenian  mi- 
nority in  Soviet  Russia,  numbering  4  mil- 


lions (here  we  do  not  count  as  a  minority 
the  26  millions  of  Little  Russians  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  is  an  autonomous  part  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Union,  but  only  those 
Little  Russians  outside  of  the  Ukraine) ; 
the  German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia, 
numbering  3  millions;  the  Magyar  mi- 
nority in  Rumania;  Polish  minority  in 
Germany;  Ruthenian  minority  in  Ru- 
mania and  the  German  and  White  Russian 
minorities  in  Poland,  each  numbering 
about  one  million  people. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  clear  racial  demarcation  line, 
so  that  some  national  fragments  must  un- 
avoidably be  left  under  a  foreign  rule,  the 
makers  of  the  peace  treaties,  and  especially 
President  Wilson,  have  seen  to  it  that  a 
certain  measure  of  protection  and  equal 
political  and  cultural  rights  were  granted 
to  the  existing  and  to  the  newly  created 
national  minorities.  Provisions  to  this 
effect  were  incorporated  in  the  peace 
treaties  of  Versailles,  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  Trianon,  and  Neuilly,  as  well  as  in 
the  special  treaties  concluded  between  the 
Allied  Powers  on  the  one  side  and  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and 
Greece  on  the  other. 
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TARIFF  CONTROVERSY  WITH 
FRANCE 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  (I)  Aide 
memoire  delivered  on  September  14  by  the 
French  Foreign  Office  to  our  Charge  d'  Af- 
faires in  Paris;  (II)  Aide  memoire  delivered 
by  our  Charge  d'Affaires  to  the  French  For- 
eign Office  on  September  20;  and  (III)  the 
French  reply,  delivered  on  September  30.) 

I.  French  Aide  Memoire  of  September  14 

The  French  Government  has  noted  the 
proposals  and  requests  contained  in  the  aide 
memoire  which  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  was  good 
enough  to  forward  to  the  Political  Director 
of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 


The  French  Government  has  considered, 
with  the  most  cordial  desire  to  do  justice  ix> 
American  interests,  the  situation  arising  from 
the  tariff  reform  of  August  30,  1927. 

It  does  not  intend  to  deny  that  this  reform 
implies,  as  regards  certain  products  originat- 
ing in  and  coming  from  the  United  States 
which  are  not  included  in  lists  A  and  B  of 
the  modus  invendi  of  March-April,  1910,  an 
augmentation  resulting  both  from  the  in- 
crease of  basic  duties  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  benefits  which  Article  2  of  the  decree  of 
August  28,  1921,  assured  to  the  said  products. 

But  it  has  appeared  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  the  benefits  assured  by  this  decree 
as  to  American  products  without  any  con- 
tractual   obligation    constituted    a    measure 
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motivated  in  1921  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  particularly  by  the  monetary  po- 
sition of  certain  European  States  to  which 
other  States  had  taken  exception  or  had 
claimed  the  benefit  of  these  advantages,  and 
that  finally  the  exceptional  treatment  which 
they  implied  for  the  United  States  was  not 
In  harmony  with  the  constant  increase  in  the 
American  tariffs  and  the  reinforcement  of 
customs  barriers  practiced  by  America  since 
that  time  to  the  detriment  of  certain  specific 
products  of  the  French  trade. 

The  French  Government  has  therefore 
deemed  that  it  should  return,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  customs  reform  instituted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Franco-German  treaty,  and 
within  the  limit  of  this  reform,  to  the  legal 
position  which  resulted  from  the  simultane- 
ous acts  of  1910. 

It  welcomes,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  the  offer  made  to  it  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  simultaneous  acts,  which 
have  only  given  an  incomplete  status  to  ex- 
changes between  the  two  countries,  a  treaty 
giving  to  individuals  and  corporations  of  each 
of  the  two  States  as  well  as  to  their  trade 
and  navigation  extended  guarantees  consist- 
ent in  all  points  with  their  traditional  friend- 
ship. 

As  the  American  Government  suggests, 
It  (t.  e.,  the  French  Government)  is  ready 
to  begin  within  a  few  weeks  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  of  this  nature,  but  it  believes, 
however,  that  it  should  subordinate  its  ad- 
hesion to  a  preliminary  assurance. 

Today,  as  during  the  laborious  negotiations 
carried  on  from  1897  until  1910,  the  French 
Government  believes  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  place  on  the  same  level  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  common  customs  law  prac- 
ticed by  the  United  States,  which  excludes 
any  present  or  eventual  favor  being  granted 
to  third  States  and  the  positive  advantages  of 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  and  of  the 
granting  of  the  minimum  French  tariff. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Government 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prohibitive  regime 
resulting  for  certain  French  products  from 
the  particularly  high  tariffs  which  the  United 
States  has  in  force  at  present  and  the  mod- 
erate rates  of  the  French  minimum  tariff, 
which  offer  to  American  exporters  generous 
possibilities  on  the  French  market,  cannot  be. 
considered  as  equivalent. 


The  French  Government  cannot,  therefore, 
consider  that  Article  7  of  the  preliminary 
draft  presented  by  the  American  Embassy 
under  date  of  September  12  constitutes  a 
favorable  basis  for  the  negotiations  which  it 
is  disposed  to  undertake. 

It  would  like  to  receive  the  assurance  of 
the  American  Government  that  it  agrees  to 
consider  that  the  negotiations  which  are 
about  to  be  undertaken  must  on  the  one  hand 
guarantee  to  America  a  treatment  of  more 
complete  equality  with  its  most  favored  com- 
petitor on  the  French  market  under  the  re- 
gime of  granting  the  minimum  tariff  to  the 
principal  exported  products  and  on  the  other 
hand  guarantee  to  French  exports  advantages 
of  the  same  nature  on  the  American  market 
not  only  by  the  application  without  discrimi- 
nation of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States,  but 
also,  should  there  be  occasion,  by  such  re- 
ductions or  adaptations  of  this  tariff  as  might 
appear  necessary  to  permit  the  sale  of  certain 
specific  French  goods  on  the  American 
market. 

If  the  French  Government  were  to  receive 
this  preliminary  assurance,  which  appears  to 
it  to  be  the  indispensable  starting  point  for 
the  elaboration  of  a  treaty  consistent  with 
equity  and  the  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
it  would  be  disposed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
negotiations  and  to  permit  of  their  develop- 
ment in  an  atmosphere  of  active  cordiality,  to 
enact  immediately  a  decree  diminishing  by  50 
per  cent  the  surplus  rates  instituted  by  the 
decree  of  August  30  for  the  benefit  of  products 
originating  in  and  coming  from  the  United 
States,  which,  not  being  covered  by  the 
statute  of  1910,  find  themselves  at  present 
subjected  to  the  maxmium  rates  of  the  said 
tariffs. 

This  highly  conciliatory  measure  would 
take  place  immediately  after  an  exchange 
of  letters  specifying  the  object  which  the  two 
governments  have,  in  view  in  opening  the 
negotiations  for  a  definite  treaty. 

It  may  be  withdrawn  if  these  negotiations 
should  not  bring  forth  the  happy  result  that 
the  two  governments  hope  for. 

II.  American  Aide  Memoire  of   September  20 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
received  the  aide  memoire  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  possible  tariff  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments pending  the  negotiation  of  a  definite 
treaty.   This  aide  memoire  touches  also  on  the 
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French  conception  of  certain  principles  wliich 
miglit  be  included  in  such  treaty. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
both  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  Government  as  therein 
expressed.  It  had  supposed  that  the  French 
Government  fully  understood  that  the  Ameri- 
can law  which  fixes  the  tariff  on  imports  does 
not  envisage  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  in  regard  to  rates  of  duty. 

Passing,  indeed,  beyond  the  mere  limita- 
tions of  the  law  into  the  broader  field  of  in- 
ternational trade  relations,  it  is  the  profound 
belief  of  the  American  Government  that  the 
only  satisfactory  basis  of  such  relations  is  to 
be  found  in  the  domain  of  equal  treatment  of 
the  trade  of  all  nations.  Any  other  policy 
can  lead  only  to  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing, and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  is  opposed  to  the  soundest 
principles  of  world  economics  and  essentially 
of  world  good  will. 

Unless  the  principle  of  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  all  is  admitted,  there  can  be  no  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  trade  relations, 
and  the  beginning  of  such  discriminatory 
action  can  only  lead  to  its  extension  through- 
out the  world,  thus  creating  trade  groups, 
combinations  against  weaker  nations,  re- 
prisals, and  a  long  train  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic dangers. 

The  principle  of  general  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  in  its  broadest  form,  as  the 
basis  of  commercial  treaties,  was  unani- 
mously recommended  by  the  members  of  the 
Economic  Conference  recently  held  in  Geneva 
as  a  principle  to  be  followed.  This  principle 
there  had  the  endorsement  of  the  French 
members. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  American 
Government  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
French  Government  fixes  its  tariff  are  those 
expressed  in  1891  by  Monsieur  Meline  in  his 
report  on  March  3  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.   Monsieur  Meline  said  at  that  time : 

The  producer  demands,  as  is  his  right,  that 
account  be  taken  of  the  heavy  costs  which 
burden  his  labor  and  of  the  disadvantages  to 
which  he  should  not  be  subjected.  In  the 
formation  of  a  customs  tariff,  he  asks  that 
the  legislature  measure  exactly  the  differen- 
tial which  separates  him  from  his  foreign 
competitor,  and  that  the  tariff  rate  inscribed 
in  the  act  be  the  representation  of  this  differ- 
ential. 

Your  commission  .  .  .  has  tried  to 
mand  proper,  and  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  it 


has  tried  to  perform  the  diflScult  work  which 
you  have  entrusted  to  it.  It  has  searched 
for  the  exact  rate  which  seemed  indispen- 
sable for  each  branch  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture to  assure  its  existence  and  free  de- 
velopment. 

It  has  considered  that,  to  give  to  the  tariff 
a  real  value  and  to  give  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  French  production,  it  is  important, 
above  all,  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  which  will 
be  assured  to  them  and  below  which  in  future 
there  will  be  no  concessions.  It  is  upon  this 
fundamental  principle  that  our  minimum 
tariff  policy  is  based;  it  is  this  that  de- 
termines its  real  character. 

This  theory  was  restated  in  1906  by  Mon- 
sieur Morel,  who  said: 

We  have  been  entirely  guided  by  the 
fundamental  rules  laid  down  by  the  founders 
of  the  customs  regime  of  1892.     .     .     . 

Your  commission  .  .  .  has  tried  to 
measure  exactly  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  French  producer  and  his  foreign 
competitor  by  reason  of  the  costs  which  bur- 
den his  work  and  the  disadvantages  which 
exist  through  no  fault  of  his,  and  it  has 
placed  in  the  minimum  tariff  the  figure  rep- 
resenting this  difference. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  theory  of  protec- 
tion that  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  American 
tariff  law  rest,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  tariff 
designed  for  the  protection  of  producers  and 
the  raising  of  revenue  is  not  open  to  objec- 
tion by  other  governments  when  it  is  applied 
equally  to  all. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  therefore  not  criticise  non-discrimina- 
tory tariff  rates  imposed  by  France,  since  it 
considers  that  rates  are  a  matter  solely  of  in- 
ternal policy.  It  feels,  however,  that  a  pro- 
test is  justified  when  these  rates  do  not  apply 
equally  to  all  nations. 

The  American  Government  is  not  now 
making  any  criticism  of  the  non-discrimina- 
tory rates  France  has  adopted;  but  objects 
only  to  the  fact  that  France  is  discriminating 
against  the  trade  of  the  United  States  by 
applying  to  many  categories  of  American 
goods  rates  in  some  cases  four  times  as  high 
as  upon  similar  articles  imported  from 
Germany  and  other  countries  competing  with 
the  United  States  in  the  French  market. 

While  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  American 
tariff  rest  upon  the  same  theory  of  protection 
as  do  the  "minimum"  rates  of  the  French 
tariff,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
"general"  or  "maximum"  rates  of  the  French 
tariff,  in  the  words  of  the  report  of  French 
Commission  on  Tariffs  and  Commercial  Con- 
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ventions,  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  March  25,  1927  (Document  No.  4220), 
are  devised  "in  order  to  leave  to  the  nego- 
tiators of  commercial  agreements  the  margin 
between  the  duties  in  the  two  columns  as  the 
essential  counterpart  which  they  may  give  in 
exchange  for  the  advantages  which  they  wish 
to  procure." 

The  existing  rates  of  the  American  tariff, 
it  should  be  noted,  embody  no  such  margin 
for  bargaining. 

The  French  Government  appears  to  enter- 
tain the  view  that  France  is  justified  in  dis- 
criminating against  American  trade  because 
it  considers  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  imports  from 
France  is  higher  than  the  average  rate  im- 
posed by  France  on  imports  from  the  United 
States.     But  this  not  discrimination. 

Our  rates  are  uniform  on  these  imports; 
they  are  the  same  for  others  as  for  France. 
This  argument,  moreover,  is  not  admitted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which, 
as  stated  above,  considers  tariff  rates  a  do- 
mestic matter  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders all  discrimination  to  be  unjustified. 

If  the  rates  of  duty  on  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  France  are  pro- 
portionally higher  than  on  those  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  France,  the  rea- 
son is  merely  that  a  large  part  of  American 
imports  consists  of  manufactured  articles 
and  luxuries,  whereas  an  equally  large  pro- 
portion of  French  imports  from  America  is 
raw  materials.  Furthermore,  the  higher 
duties  in  the  present  tariff  law  charged  in 
the  United  States  on  the  imports  from  France 
have  not  decreased  the  flow  of  French  goods, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1921  im- 
ports from  France  amounted  to  $141,885,000, 
whereas  in  1926  they  amounted  to  $152,- 
030,000. 

Moreover,  in  any  consideration  of  trade 
relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
very  large  invisible  exports  of  France  by 
reason  of  expenditures  of  American  tourists, 
amounting  to  well  over  $200,000,000  annually. 

The  American  Government  points  out  that 
it  is  entirely  impracticable  for  countries  to 
apply  to  each  other's  trade  exactly  or  even 
approximately  the  same  average  rates  of 
duty,  which  appears  to  be  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  the  Fi"ench  contention,  in  view  of 
the  varying  commodities  entering  into  inter- 
national trade  as  well  as  the  differences  in 


price  levels,  purchasing  power,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  respective  countries. 

In  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  the  position  of  the  United  States  is  the 
reverse  of  that  existing  with  France. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Brazil  are  entirely  free  of 
duty,  while  a  large  proportion  of  all  Ameri- 
can exports  to  Brazil  are  dutiable.  Yet  the 
American  Government  does  not,  for  this  rea- 
son, contend  that  95  per  cent  of  the  goods 
from  the  United  States  which  are  imported 
into  Brazil  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  object  to  whatever  duty 
may  be  levied  by  France  or  Brazil,  or  any 
other  nation,  when  there  is  no  discrimination 
as  between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Absence  of  discrimination  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  clean-cut  and  friendly  trade  rela- 
tions. 

The  policy  of  the  American  tariff  law 
makes  no  discrimination  whatsoever  between 
articles  imported  from  different  countries. 
Furthermore,  discrimination  in  world  trade 
against  the  United  States  has  practically 
ceased.  It  is  France  alone,  at  the  present 
time,  which  seriously  discriminates  against 
American  products. 

Article  317  of  the  present  American  tariff 
law  gives  the  Executive  the  right  to  impose 
additional  duties  on  goods  coming  from  a 
country  which  discriminates  in  its  tariff 
against  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  Government  is  very  loath  to  in- 
crease its  tariff  on  articles  imported  from 
France,  which  is  clearly  at  the  present  time 
practicing  discrimination  as  contrasted  with 
its  treatment  of  similar  goods  imported  from 
other  nations  which  are  competitors  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  so  far  refrained  from  doing  so,  since 
it  believes  that  upon  reconsideration  the 
French  Government  will  realize  the  essential 
justice  of  the  American  principle,  already,  as 
noted  above,  endorsed  by  representatives  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  assembled  in 
conference  at  Geneva,  that  it  will  hesitate  to 
discriminate  against  a  nation  which  has 
always  maintained  an  intimate  friendship 
with  France,  and  will  therefore  see  its  way 
clear  both  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  general  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  to  suspending  in  the  interim 
its  manifest  discrmination  against  American 
products. 
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III.  French    Aide    Memoire    of    September    30 

The  aide  memoire  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  delivered  on  September 
20  to  the  French  Government  has  been  the 
object  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  an  especially 
exhaustive  examination,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  following  remarks : 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of  commercial 
relations,  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  declares  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  in- 
ternational relations  and  the  only  guarantee 
against  a  number  of  political  or  economic 
dangers,  which  it  sets  forth  in  detail,  is  far 
from  having  received  the  unanimous  adhesion 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
considers  as  obtained. 

It  is  true  that  this  doctrine  was  formulated 
in  the  United  States  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century,  and  "the  equality  of 
commercial  conditions,"  completed,  it  is  true, 
by  "the  abolition  of  economic  barriers,,"' 
was  presented  thus  to  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace. 

But  the  principle  of  equality  of  economic 
conditions,  even  completed  by  the  abolition  of 
economic  barriers,  was  not  considered  by  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1919  as  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee in  itself  to  insure  fair  and  peaceful  re- 
lations between  nations,  and  it  is  not  the 
equality  of  commercial  conditions,  but  the 
more  comprehensive  formula  of  the  equitable 
treatment  of  commerce,  which  is  contained  in 
Article  23  (E)  of  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  There  is  no  doubt  either  that  the 
choice  of  this  formula  was  dictated  by  rea- 
sons of  necessary  fair  reciprocity  and  liberal- 
ism. 

When  in  1922  the  nations  of  Europe  again 
met  at  Genoa  it  was  again  not  the  simple 
formula  of  equality  of  commercial  conditions 
that  they  envisaged  as  the  guarantee  of  eco- 
nomic restoration.  Article  9  of  the  Genoa 
deliberations  states  in  effect : 

The  conference  recalls  the  principle  of 
equitable  treatment  of  commerce  set  forth 
in  Article  23  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  strongly  recommends  the  re- 
sumption of  commercial  relations  on  the  basis 
of  commercial  treaties,  resting  on  the  one 
hand  on  the  system  of  a  reciprocity  adapted 
to  special  circumstances  and  applying  on  the 
other  hand  as  far  as  possible  the  clause  of 
the  most  favored  nation. 

All  later  technical  conferences,  in  the  first 
rank  of  which  should  be  placed  the  interna- 


tional conference  for  the  simplification  of 
customs  formalities,  admit  that  discrmination 
can  be  envisaged,  and  content  themselves  with 
condemning  unfair  discrimination  (Article  2 
of  the  said  convention). 

Lastly,  since  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  desires  in  its  aide  memoir  to  refer 
the  conclusions  of  the  recent  international 
conference  at  Geneva,  it  should  be  specified 
that  the  latter,  while  proclaiming  that  "the 
reciprocal  granting  of  the  unconditional  clause 
of  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  as  re- 
gards customs  duties  and  trade  conditions 
constitutes  an  essential  element  of  the  free 
and  normal  development  of  exchanges  be- 
tween nations,"  admits  immediately  after- 
wards "that  it  is  for  each  country  to  decide 
in  which  cases  and  in  what  measure  this 
fundamental  guarantee  should  be  inserted  in 
a  given  treaty." 

But  what  is  most  important  to  note  is  that 
the  economic  conference  of  Geneva,  to  which 
the  American  Government  refers,  did  not  only 
recommend  the  reciprocal  granting  in  as  large 
a  measure  as  possible  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  but  placed  in  the  foreground 
of  its  declarations  the  necessity  of  lowering 
excessive  tariffs  by  common  agreement.  The 
chapter  relating  to  commercial  policy  and 
commercial  treaties  states : 

The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
work  of  the  conference  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial policy  is  that  the  time  has  come  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  customs  tariffs, 
and  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  movement 
by  an  effort  made  along  three  lines,  viz : 

(1)  Individual  action  by  States  with  re- 
gard to  their  own  tariffs. 

(2)  Bilateral  action  through  the  conclusion 
of  suitable  commercial  treaties. 

(3)  Collective  action,  by  means  of  an  in- 
quiry, with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  on  an  equitable 
basis  by  removing  or  lowering  the  barriers 
to  international  trade  which  are  set  up  by 
excessive  customs  tariffs. 

Thus  the  Economic  Conference  at  Geneva 
associates  with  the  idea  of  equality  of  com- 
mercial conditions  the  reduction  by  autono- 
mous or  contractual  means  of  the  excessive 
tariffs  at  present  in  force,  and  it  is  in  full 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  this  con- 
ference, warmly  upheld  by  the  French  delega- 
tion, that  the  French  Government  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
a  treaty  based  both  on  the  application  in  as 
large  measure  as  possible  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  and  on  the  customs  adjustments 
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which  might  seem  necessary  in  order  to  favor 
the  commerce  of  the  two  countries. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  already  ap- 
plied the  two  inseparable  aspects  of  the  doc- 
trine proclaimed  by  the  Geneva  Conference  in 
a  recent  agreement  with  Germany, 

She  is  preparing  other  treaties  on  the  same 
basis,  and  she  is  able  to  note  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  which  she  is  pursuing  that 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  would  con- 
sider it  not  as  progress,  but  as  a  step  back- 
wards in  commercial  policy,  a  partial  applica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  doctrine  by  virtue  of 
which,  whatever  commercial  advantages  may 
be  exchanged,  most-favored-nation  treatment 
should  be  granted  indifferently  to  all  countries 
without  taking  into  account  the  protectionism 
of  some  and  the  liberalism  of  others,  in  such 
a  manner  that  there  would  result  a  benefit 
for  the  former  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter 
and  a  miscarriage  of  justice  as  regards  the 
contracting  State  itself. 

This  opinion  is  furthermore  in  accord- 
ance with  the  one  which  the  United  States 
endeavored  to  cause  to  prevail  in  the  world 
when,  in  1778,  in  their  treaty  with  France, 
they  introduced  the  conditional  clause  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  and  obliga- 
tion of  a  fair  compensation  for  the  advan- 
tages accorded  by  them  to  a  third  State  and 
claimed  by  the  contracting  State. 

The  later  declarations  of  President  Monroe 
and  President  John  Quincy  Adams  also  pro- 
claimed that  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
could  only  be  granted  in  exchange  for  special 
advantages.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  invoke 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  decided,  notably  with 
regard  to  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Denmark,  that  the  clause  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  obliged  the  two  countries  to 
avoid  a  hostile  or  discriminatory  legislation, 
but  that  its  object  was  not  to  interfere 
with  the  commercial  arrangements  with  other 
countries  based  on  the  concession  of  reciprocal 
privileges. 

Lastly,  it  was  to  respond  to  that  constant 
preoccupation  of  equilibrium  that  the  United 
States,  during  the  19th  century,  drew  up  a 
series  of  contractual  systems  the  history  of 
which  was  recently  written  by  one  of  the  late 
presidents  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  which 
all  tended  to  establish  a  reciprocity  in  fact. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
abandoned  its  efforts  in  this  direction  a  few 
years  ago,  one  may  wonder  if  the  principal 


reason  was  not  in  view  of  the  rising  level 
of  its  rates  that  it  preferred  the  liberty  of 
autonomous  tariff  action  to  a  policy  of 
tariff  contracts  whose  first  result  would  have 
been,  generally  si^eaking,  to  impose  sacrifices 
upon  It. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  thought  it  could  invoke  not  only  inter- 
national doctrine,  but  French  law  itself.  In 
order  to  bring  out  the  spirit  of  this  law,  it 
relies  upon  the  statements  of  Monsieur  Meline 
and  Monsieur  Jean  Morel. 

But  the  French  Government  cannot  approve 
the  presentation  of  French  tariff  law  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  believed 
it  its  duty  to  make  to  it,  any  more  than  it  can 
its  exposition  of  international  law. 

The  tariff  doctrine  of  France  has  been  un- 
varying since  1892,  but  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  American  Government's  notion  of  it. 

Indeed,  the  law  of  1892  stipulated  in  its 
first  article  that  "the  minimum  tariff  may  be 
applied  to  goods  of  countries  allowing  French 
goods  to  benefit  by  correlative  advantages 
and  which  will  apply  to  them  their  lowest 
tariffs." 

This  text  expressly  provides,  therefore, 
that  the  absence  of  discrimination  does  not 
suflice  to  justify  the  granting  of  the  minimum 
tariff,  but  that  in  addition  there  must  exist 
advantages  correlative  to  those  included  in 
the  French  minimum  tariff. 

Since  the  law  of  1892  commented  upon  by 
M.  Meline,  and  since  the  report  of  M.  Morel 
in  190(5,  the  French  Government  has  always 
subordinated  the  granting  of  the  mimimum 
tariff — that  is  to  say,  the  most-favored-nation 
clause — to  the  reciprocal  granting  of  a  regime 
favorable  to  its  trade. 

From  1892  to  1914  France  concluded  many 
treaties  of  commerce  in  which  the  concession 
of  the  French  minimum  tariff  is  limited  to 
certain  articles,  in  view  of  the  not  very 
favorable  regime  which  the  contracting  States 
granted  in  general  to  the  French  export  trade, 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  very  French 
tariff  law  that  the  governments  which  from 
1897  to  1910  negotiated  with  the  United  States 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  which  the 
government  of  this  country  is  invoking  were 
not  able  to  see  their  way  clear,  in  view  of 
the  disparity  of  French  and  American  tariffs 
and  in  view  of  the  inequality  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  general  tariff  es- 
tablished by  the  United  States  and  the  mini- 
mum tariff  in  force  in  France,  to  establish 
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the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  the 
reciprocal  granting  of  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

The  granting  of  the  minimum  tariff  has 
never  been  considered  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  the  starting  point  of  a  negotiation 
which  has  secured  for  French  export  trade 
the  necessary  safeguards. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  this  spirit  that  the 
law  of  1919  (which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  did  not  mention)  stipulated 
that  in  commercial  conventions  France  could 
accord  "reductions  in  the  rates  of  the  general 
tariff  calculated  in  percentages  on  the  differ- 
ence existing  between  this  general  tariff  and 
the  minimum  tariff." 

The  law  of  1919  thus  makes  it  clear  that 
the  granting  of  the  minimum  tariff  does 
not  indicate  that  the  minimum  concession 
and  the  usual  regime,  but  the  maximum 
concession  and  exceptional  treatment  which 
negotiators  can  in  exchange  for  correlative 
advantages  accord  to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  the  French  govern- 
ments which  have  succeeded  each  other,  the 
granting  of  the  minimum  tariffs  may  not  be 
claimed  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  can  only 
be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  the  States 
which  assure  to  French  products  real  possi- 
bilities of  sale  on  their  market. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  this  same  concep- 
tion that  the  French  Government,  in  its  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  draft  tariff  bill 
which  it  recently  submitted  to  Parliament, 
contemplated  that  in  case  the  needs  of  the 
French  exix)rt  trade  should  be  met  by  an 
equitable  regime,  the  most  liberal  application 
could  be  made  of  the  law  of  1919,  namely, 
the  general  and  unconditional  granting  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment. 

It  is  this  treatment  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  envisaged  for  the  United  States 
if,  however,  the  United  States  are  disposed 
to  assure  to  French  commerce  equitable  con- 
ditions and  possibilities  of  facilities,  to  which, 
in  order  to  respect  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Republic,  the  government  must  subordi- 
nate the  favorable  treatment  which  it  offers 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  surprised  that 
France  should  wish,  in  order  to  safeguard  its 
exchanges  and  commercial  balance,  to  obtain 
contractual  guarantees.  She  must  do  so  in 
the  interest  not  only  of  her  monetary  and 
economic  restoration,  but  also  of  her  inter- 


national engagements.  As  the  American  ex- 
perts were  the  first  to  say  in  the  Dawes  Plan, 
any  country  can  only  secure  for  itself  possi- 
bilities of  transfer  by  the  sale  of  its  goods. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
draws,  moreover,  from  its  trade  with  France 
and  with  foreign  countries  an  ensemble  of 
deductions  tending  to  prove  that  France  is 
not  subjected  to  any  discrimination,  that  this 
general  regime  which  the  United  States  ac- 
cords it  has  not  been  unfavorable  to  its  com- 
merce, and  that  in  order  to  improve  this  com- 
merce there  is  no  need  to  provide  any  con- 
cessions. 

France  is  not  complaining  of  being  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  United  States; 
what  she  is  complaining  of  is  being  subjected, 
together  with  other  States,  to  a  restrictive 
regime  which,  in  view  of  the  character  of 
her  production,  is  more  prejudicial  to  it  than 
to  other  nations,  and  which,  although  ap- 
plicable to  everybody,  has  hit  its  commerce 
most  particularly. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
invoke  in  support  of  its  argument  the  com- 
parison of  our  exports  of  1921  and  1926, 
specified  in  dollars,  it  is  no  doubt  fair  to  ob- 
ject that  the  year  1921,  when  France,  stiU 
bruised  by  the  German  devastation,  was  in- 
capable of  exporting,  cannot  serve  as  a  term 
of  comparison. 

Even  if  the  figures  of  1921— that  is,  $141,- 
885,000 — are  a  trifle  higher  than  those  of 
1913,  amounting  to  $136,877,990,  in  order  to 
appreciate  in  an  equitable  manner  the  fate 
of  French  exports  to  America,  it  is  from 
these  latter  figures  that  calculations  must  be 
made,  taking  into  accoimt,  moveover,  the 
worldwide  increase  of  prices,  even  when  speci- 
fied in  dollars,  and  France's  present  power 
of  exportation  as  compared  with  that  of  be- 
fore the  war. 

If  the  regime  which  the  United  States  im- 
posed on  French  exportation  had  not  been 
subjected  since  1913  to  regular  restrictions, 
both  by  the  schedule  of  rates  of  the  Fordney 
bill  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  applied,  the  figure  of  $136,877,990  for 
1913  should  have  amounted  in  1926  to  about 
$200,000,000,  taking  into  account  the  increase 
which  prices,  specified  in  dollars,  have  under- 
gone and  the  new  possibilities  of  French  ex- 
ports. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  rightly  concluded  that 
if  the  French  exports  of  1913  are  calculated 
at  $136,877,900,  and  if  the  exports  of  1926 
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are  limited  to  $152,030,000,  that  signifies  that 
French  export  trade  to  the  United  States  has 
undergone  a  formidable  restriction. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  that  this 
restriction  is  due  to  the  excessive  elevation 
of  American  tariffs  affecting  the  principal 
French  products,  as  is  shown  by  examples 
here  given: 

Fresh  or  dried  or  preserved  mushrooms,  46 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  perfumery,  cosmetics, 
et  al.  containing  alcohol,  40  cents  per  litre 
plus  75  per  cent  ad  valorem;  not  containing 
alcohol,  75  per  cent  ad  valorem;  porcelains, 
55  to  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  cutlery  dutiable 
by  the  piece,  increased  on  an  average  of  45 
per  cent ;  cotton  plush,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
upholstery  fabrics,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
yarns,  weaves  and  fabrics  of  wool,  dutiable 
by  the  pound,  increased  by  from  30  to  50 
per  cent ;  twisted  silk  threads,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  sewing  threads  and  floss  silk,  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  silk  in  piece  and  knitted 
fabrics,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem;  velvet  and 
silk  plush,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  tulle  and 
silk  lace,  90  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  clothes, 
articles  of  clothing  of  all  sorts,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  clothes  containing  lace  or  em- 
broidery, 90  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  articles  of 
jewelry  or  imitation  jewelry,  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  men's  gloves,  $5  per  dozen  pairs  or 
10  francs  per  pair. 

Duties  of  this  nature  are  in  most  cases 
higher  than  those  of  the  French  general 
tariff  for  the  same  articles,  and  these  duties 
are  quadruple  those  of  the  minimum  tariff. 

It  is  to  be  noted  moreover,  that  from  1913 
to  1927  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
France  passed  from  890,302,000  gold  francs 
in  1913  to  1,512,968,000  gold  francs  from  the 
period  July  1,  1926,  to  June  30,  1927,  although 
during  that  period  the  purchasing  power  of 
France  was  markedly  diminished  as  a  result 
of  the  monetary  crisis  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  France  most  probably  allowed  her 
to  dispense  with  such  large  imports. 

It  can  therefore  not  be  contended  that  the 
present  regime,  to  which  imports  from  France 
into  the  United  States  are  subject,  has  not 
seriously  prejudiced  French  exports,  and  that 
the  balance  of  benefits  established  by  the 
simultaneous  decrees  of  1910  has  not  since 
that  time  been  profoundly  altered  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

Moreover,  French  exports  encounter  ob- 
stacles, not  only  by  virtue  of  restrictions  re- 
sulting from  the  new  American  tariff,  but 


also  by  virtue  of  the  methods  of  its  applica- 
tion, not  only  in  America  at  the  moment  of 
customs  clearance,  but  also  in  France  itself, 
where,  with  a  view  of  this  clearance,  the 
American  customs  administration  asserts  its 
right  to  resort  to  practices  which  the  French 
law  forbids  to  the  French  Government  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  tariff  and  customs  for- 
malities, there  exists  a  series  of  regulations 
of  a  sanitary  or  phyto-pathological  nature 
which  are  often  completely  fatal  to  agricul- 
tural exports  from  France. 

To  the  argument  of  principle  invoked  by 
the  American  Government  to  establish  that 
no  concession  can  be  made  by  America,  and 
that  that  country  cannot  contemplate  any 
treaty  of  reciprocity,  the  French  Government 
is  obliged  to  reply  that  it  does  not  believe 
that  these  concessions  are  impossible  under 
the  American  law  and  that  it  had,  moreover, 
never  envisaged  such  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
as  would  be  forbidden  by  that  law. 

The  tariff  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
notably  Section  315  of  the  Fordney  Act,  gives 
the  President  the  power,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  possible  differences  in  costs  of 
production  between  articles  wholly  or  in  part 
the  growth  or  product  of  the  United  States 
and  of  like  or  similar  articles  wholly  or  in 
part  the  growth  or  product  of  competing  for- 
Jlgn  countries,  to  change  the  classification  and 
to  decrease  the  rates  of  duty  in  such  measure 
as  may  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  costs  of 
production. 

As  regards  the  regulations  concerning  the 
application  of  tariffs  and  the  regulations  of 
a  sanitary  phyto-pathological  nature,  it  like- 
wise does  not  seem  that  alleviations  cannot 
be  found  for  the  treatment  which  in  many 
cases  appears  unjust  to  French  exporters. 

The  French  Government  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  not  a  question  of  engaging 
in  tariff  bargaining  negotiations;  it  is  only 
a  question  in  exchange  for  the  particularly 
favorable  regime  of  the  French  minimum 
tariff  of  obtaining  for  certain  articles  of 
French  exportation  a  less  prohibitive  tariff 
incidence  than  that  to  which  they  are  subject 
at  the  present  time  by  means  of  a  rectification 
effected  conformably  to  Section  315  A  of  the 
compensatory  duties  which  upon  erroneous 
data  the  American  Government  has  felt  that 
it  must  establish,  and  of  revising  in  such 
measure  as  may  seem  equitable  the  provisions 
of  those  regulations  dealing  with  the  applica- 
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tion  of  tarififs  or  with  the  preservation  of 
national  hygiene  which  at  the  present  moment 
result  in  an  absolute  prohibition  in  fact  for 
certain  French  products. 

Upon  these  tariff  alleviations,  which  in  all 
respects  conform  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  these 
administrative  investigations  which  are  called 
for  by  considerations  of  simple  equity,  the 
French  Government,  by  virtue  of  the  un- 
changing doctrine  of  France  and  of  its  laws, 
must  make  dependent  the  grant  to  America 
of  the  most  favored  regime  which  France 
grants  to  all  other  countries. 

These  countries  have  in  fact  only  them- 
selves obtained  this  regime  by  giving  France 
similar  guarantees,  and  it  would  constitute  a 
failure  to  recognize  their  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  French  exiK)rtation  to  grant  to 
American  products,  in  spite  of  the  restrictions 
to  which  at  the  present  moment  French 
products  are  subject,  a  treatment  as  favorable 
as  that  granted  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries, which,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it,  have  withdrawn  the  restrictions  which 
they  themselves  opposed  to  French  exports. 

The  French  Government,  moreover,  cannot 
fail  to  regret  that  the  aide  memoire  saw  fit 
to  mention  Article  317  of  the  American  tariff 
act,  whose  application  would  be  in  conformity 
neither  with  the  common  desire  for  agree- 
ment on  economical  questions  nor  with  the 
still  too  recent  memory  of  the  struggles  which 
our  two  countries  waged  upon  the  ground  of 
international  justice. 

The  French  Government  must  express  its 
deep  surprise  to  see  that,  as  a  result  of  re- 
specting the  laws  by  which  it  is  bound,  it 
finds  itself  threatened  with  reprisals  whose 
injustice  or  excess  becomes  apparent  as  soon 
as  one  tries  to  evaluate  the  actual  damage  on 
which  the  United  States  allege  that  they  have 
to  complain. 

The  recent  increases  of  duties  only  touch  in 
fact  180,000,000  francs'  worth  of  American 
exports  from  July  1.  1926,  to  June  30,  1927, 
which  reached  7,561,834,000  francs— that  is  to 
say,  scarcely  2%  per  cent  of  American  ex- 
portation. Furthermore,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  been  willing  to  propose  a  notable 
diminution  of  the  duties  to  which,  since 
September  6  last,  this  negligible  proportion 
of  American  interests  have  been  subject. 

The  American  Government  felt  it  could  not 
agree  to  this  proposition,  and  replied  to  it  by 
a  note  of  principle  to  which  the  present  note, 


in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Government,  car- 
ries a  decisive  response. 

The  American  Government  will  doubtless 
recognize,  after  having  weighed  the  considera- 
tions above  set  forth,  that  on  the  ground  of 
principles  and  of  systems  a  compromise  can 
doubtless  not  be  found  between  the  opposing 
points  of  view  which  the  legislation  of  each 
of  the  two  governments  obliges  it  to  main- 
tain. 

On  the  ground  of  practical  measures,  how- 
ever, the  reciprocal  good  will  of  the  two 
countries  can  easily  show  itself  by  provisional 
amelioration  of  the  damages  which  each  of 
them  claims. 

The  French  Government  has  already  shown 
this  good  will  in  proposing  to  alleviate  in  a 
certain  degree  the  tariffs  recently  raised  to 
the  detriment  of  a  part,  negligible  it  is  true, 
of  American  exportation.  It  is  prepared  to 
contemplate  others  which  would  not  be  of  a 
nature  to  prejudice  further  negotiations  for 
a  long-term  treaty  or  to  render  such  a  treaty 
futile  if  the  American  Grovernment  will  not 
refuse,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  to  examine 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  legislation  the 
just  claims  of  the  French  exporters. 

If  this  proof  of  common  conciliation  should 
result  within  a  few  days  in  a  provisional 
arrangement,  the  French  Government  does 
not  doubt  that  negotiations  immediately  to 
be  undertaken  may  lead  to  a  durable  treaty 
protecting  the  interests  of  both  countries. 


TREATY  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  HEDJAZ 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty 
signed  on  May  20  between  Great  Britain  and 
Hedjaz.  Three  notes  were  exchanged  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty,  one  of  them  re- 
affirming Great  Britain's  right  to  liberate 
slaves. ) 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  dominions  beyond 
the  seas.  Emperor  of  India,  on  the  one  part, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and 
of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies,  on  the  other 
part,  being  desirous  of  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  which 
exist  between  them  and  of  consolidating 
their  respective  interests,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  good  un- 
derstanding, for  which  purpose  His  Britan 
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nic  Majesty  has  appointed  as  his  plenipoten- 
tiary Sir  Gilbert  Falkingham  Clayton  and 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and  of 
Nejd  and  its  Dependencies  has  appointed  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Amir  Faisal  ibn  Abdul- 
Aziz,  his  son  and  viceroy  in  the  Hedjaz,  as 
his  plenipotentiary. 

His  Highness  the  Amir  Faisal  ibn  Abdul- 
Aziz  and  Sir  Gilbert  Falkingham  Clayton, 
having  examined  their  credentials  and  found 
them  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  ac- 
cordingly agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
following  articles: 

Article   1 

His  Britannic  Majesty  recognizes  the  com- 
plete and  absolute  independence  of  the  do- 
minions of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  and  of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies. 

Article  2 

There  shall  be  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween His  Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  Hedjaz  and  Nejd  and  its 
Dependencies.  Each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  undertakes  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions with  the  other  and  to  endeavor  by  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal  to  prevent  his  terri- 
tories being  used  as  a  base  for  unlawful  ac- 
tivities directed  against  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity in  the  territories  of  the  other  party. 

Article  3 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and 
of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies  undertakes  that 
the  performance  of  the  pilgrimage  will  be 
facilitated  to  British  subjects  and  British- 
protected  persons  of  the  Moslem  faith  to  the 
same  extent  as  to  other  pilgrims,  and  an- 
nounces that  they  will  be  safe  as  regards 
their  property  and  their  person  during  their 
stay  in  the  Hedjaz. 

Article  4 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and  of 
Nejd  and  its  Dependencies  undertakes  that 
the  property  of  the  aforesaid  pilgrims  who 
may  die  within  the  territories  of  His  Majesty 
and  who  have  no  lawful  trustee  in  those  ter- 
ritories shall  be  handed  over  to  the  British 
agent  in  Jeddah  or  to  such  authority  as  he 
may  appoint  for  the  purpose,  to  be  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  deceased 
pilgrims ;  provided  that  the  property  shall 
not  be  handed  over  to  the  British  representa- 
tive until  the  formalities  of  the  competent 


tribunals  have  been  complied  with  and  the 
dues  prescribed  under  Hedjazi  or  Nejdi  laws 
have  been  duly  collected. 

Article  5 

His  Britannic  Majesty  recognizes  the  na- 
tional (Hedjazi  or  Nejdi)  status  of  all  sub- 
jects of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz 
and  of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies  who  may 
at  any  time  be  within  the  territories  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  or  territories  under  the 
protection  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

Similarly.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  and  of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies 
recognizes  the  national  (British)  status  of 
all  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  of 
all  persons  enjoying  the  protection  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  who  may  at  any  time  be 
within  the  territories  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Hedjaz  and  of  Nejd  and  its 
Dependencies,  it  being  understood  that  the 
principles  of  international  law  in  force  be- 
tween independent  governments  shall  be  re- 
spected. 

Article  6 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and 
of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies  undertakes  to 
maintain  friendly  and  peaceful  relations  with 
the  territories  of  Kuwait  and  Bahrain,  and 
with  the  sheikhs  of  Qatar  and  the  Oman 
Coast,  who  are  in  special  treaty  relations 
with  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government. 

Article  7 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  and 
of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies  undertakes  to 
co-operate  by  all  the  means  at  his  disposal 
with  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade. 

Article  8 
The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  each 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  and  the  rati- 
fications exchanged  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  and  shall  be  binding 
during  seven  years  from  that  date.  In  case 
neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of 
seven  years  of  his  intention  to  determinate 
the  treaty,  it  shall  remain  in  force  and  shall 
not  be  held  to  have  terminated  until  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  from  the  date  on 
which  either  of  the  parties  shall  have  given 
notice  of  the  termination  to  other  party. 
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Article  9 

The  treaty  concluded  between  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  and  of  Nejd  and  its  Dependencies 
(then  ruler  of  Nejd  and  its  then  dependen- 
cies) on  the  26th  December,  1915,  shall 
cease  to  have  effect  as  from  the  date  on 
which  the  present  treaty  is  ratified. 

Article  10 

The  present  treaty  has  been  drawn  up  in 
English  and  Arabic.  Both  texts  shall  be  of 
equal  validity ;  but  in  case  of  divergence  in 
the  interpretation  of  any  part  of  the  treaty 
the  English  text  shall  prevail. 

Article  11 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Jeddah. 


News  in  Brief 


The  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the 
City  of  New  York  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  November  18.  The 
general  topic  will  be  "America  as  a  creditor 
nation." 

The  Wokld  Conference  on  Nabcotic  Ei>- 
ucATiON  is  carrying  on  a  progressive  program 
of  education  as  to  narcotic  drugs  and  drug 
addiction.  It  was  organized  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  summer  of  1926,  at  the  call  of  the 
International  Narcotic  Education  Association. 
The  Secretariat  of  the  World  Conference  is 
4315^  West  Second  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

The  Pan  Ame2Rican  Commission  on  Simpli- 
fication and  Standardization  of  Consular 
Procedure  convened  in  Washington,  October 
10.  Among  the  decisions  made  at  the  con- 
ference was  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
for  consular  invoices  by  all  countries  in  the 
conference.  The  conclusions  of  the  commis- 
sion will  be  referred  to  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  which 
will  meet  at  Havana,   Cuba,  January,  1928. 


The  United  States  will  be  kepbesented 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations  on  disarma- 
ment, to  be  held  late  in  the  year,  in  Geneva, 
by  Hugh  R.  Wilson,  American  Minister  to 
Switzerland.  Since  the  work  of  the  prepara- 
tory commission  is  almost  entirely  political, 
no  technical  staff  will  accompany  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Third  International  Congress  of 
European  Minorities  was  held  in  Geneva, 
August  20-23.  Besides  the  German  and  Hun- 
garian minorities,  there  were  included  in  the 
congress  representatives  of  Slavonic,  Jewish, 
and  other  minorities,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
organized  and  in  so  far  as  they  accept  the 
principle  of  loyalty  to  the  State  in  which 
they  live. 

An  International  Radiotelegraph  Con- 
ference, with  representatives  from  practi- 
cally all  the  nations  of  the  world  employing 
radio  communications,  convened  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  4.  Mr.  Hoover,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  elected 
president  of  the  convention.  The  particular 
work  of  the  congress  is  the  revision  of  the 
outgrown  treaty  of  1913,  for  presentation  to 
the  various  governments. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  three  millions  and  an 
additional  Junior  membership  of  six  millions. 
It  has  become  the  recognized  agency  of  the 
American  people  for  extending  relief  service 
and  general  health  service  to  humanity.  Its 
work  is  sustained  through  membership  dues, 
secured  once  a  year,  during  "Roll  Call."  The 
enrolling  of  members  for  1928  will  take  place 
this  year  from  Armistice  Day  to  Thanks- 
giving, November  11  to  24, 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1927, 
stated  that  floods  were  almost  continuous  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year.  The  so- 
ciety gave  relief  in  77  major  disasters  and 
rendered  financial  or  other  aid  in  20  disasters 
in  American  insular  territory  or  in  foreign 
countries. 

Thirty-one  committees  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  met  at  The  Hague  during  late 
August,  to  consider  plans  of  action  for  the 
next  general  congress,  which  will  be  held  in 
London  in  1929.     Experimental  international 
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regulations  for  air  post  constituted  a  main 
part  of  ttiis  summer's  work.  Tlie  United 
States  and  15  other  nations  were  appointed 
at  tlie  Congress  of  1924  as  a  committee  to 
prepare  tlie  agenda  for  the  London  meeting. 
This  committee  will  meet  again  next  year 
to  complete  its  labors. 

The  Mexican  Senate  has  appboveh)  a  pro- 
posal made  at  the  Pan  American  Conference 
in  Chile  in  1926  for  treaties  between  all 
American  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  such  treaties  to  provide  that  no  na- 
tion shall  break  relations  with  or  declare 
war  upon  another  without  first  submitting 
the  differences  for  arbitration  by  delegates 
from  five  other  American  nations. 

The  State  Department  has  made  known 
its  determination  to  frown  upon  American 
International  loans  which  would  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  which 
would  finance  industrial  monopolies,  or  which 
would  be  expended  on  competitive  arma- 
ments. A  further  proposal,  made  by  Secre- 
tary Hoover  at  the  Pan  American  Congress 
last  spring,  is  under  consideration.  It  is 
that  no  American  loans  should  be  made  to 
foreign  governments  or  corporations  to  be 
used  for  \inproductive  purposes. 

The  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  all 
"war  of  aggression"  is  and  remains  forbidden. 
The  preamble  to  this  resolution  contains 
the  statements:  (1)  that  war  aggression  can 
never  serve  as  a  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  and  is  in  consequence  an  in- 
ternational crime;  (2)  that  the  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  all  wars  of  aggression  would 
tend  to  create  a  spirit  of  national  confidence, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  progress  of  disarma- 
ment. 

Trotsky  and  Vulovitch  were  expelmh) 
from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International  in  September  because 
they  openly  defied  the  present  leaders  as 
"usurpers."  In  October  forty-four  men  were 
entirely  expelled  from  the  Communist  Party 
on  the  charge  that  they  were  plotting  to  split 
the  party  or  bring  about  a  definite  compro- 
mise at  the  approaching  Communist  con- 
ference. 

An  Agreement  has  been  beached  between 
French  and  German  producers  of  chemicals, 


fixing  selling  prices  and  dividing  markets  for 
fertilizers  and  dyestuffs. 

A    MEETTING    OF    THE    HoUSE    COMMITTEE    ON 

Flood  Control  has  been  called  for  November 
7.  Though  this  is  to  be  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing, it  is  expected  to  have  in  hand  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  recently  meeting  at 
Columbus. 

The  Dail  Eibann,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  70, 
re-elected  William  T.  Cosgrave  President  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  Executive  Committee  on 
October  11. 

Following  the  successful  distribution 
of  "Friendship  dolls"  to  some  13,000  Japanese 
children,  the  Committee  of  World  Friendship 
Among  Children  is  contemplating  the  dis- 
tribution of  "Friendship  schoolbags"  to  Mexi- 
can children  in  the  year  1928.  The  Mexican 
Vice-Minister  of  Education  approves  the 
project. 

Casa  Itat.tana,  Columbia  University's 
CENTER  of  Italian  culture,  built  by  contribu- 
tions of  Americans  of  Italian  origin,  was 
presented  to  the  University  on  October  12. 

European  population  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  increased  2,441  during  the  past  year. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  of  these  colonists  were 
Belgians,  which  means  that  Belgium  is  taking 
economic  possession  of  her  colony. 

Students  of  Princeton  University  to  the 
number  of  300  have  been  invited  by  Argentina 
to  visit  the  universities  of  that  country  in 
1928.  The  expedition  is  backed  by  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation. 

A  conference  to  consider  arbitration  and 
CONCILIATION,  the  Outlawry  of  war,  and  re- 
duction of  armament  is  called  by  the 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches,  to  be  held  in  St 
Louis,  November  9-11. 

The  municipality  of  Prague  opened  in 
October  a  People's  Higher  Political  and  Social 
School.  Admission  is  irrespective  of  previous 
training.  The  courses  will  aim  to  give  wide 
and  systematic  instruction  in  sociology, 
science  of  government,  and  jurisprudence  to 
such  students,  teachers,  journalists,  working 
men,  and  officials  of  the  representative 
bodies  as  desire  the  instruction. 
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Spain's  novel  National  Assembly  came 
into  being  on  the  afternoon  of  October  10. 
The  400  members  were  decided  upon  and  in- 
vited by  the  Government,  of  which,  under  the 
King,  Primo  de  Rivera  is  dictator.  General 
de  Rivera  stated  that  the  body  would  rep- 
resent the  various  official  bodies  chosen 
throughout  the  country  and  also  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  intellectual  interests.  Two 
of  the  sixteen  women  invited  and  certain 
well-known  men,  mostly  Liberals,  refused  to 
accept  seats. 

A  GROUP  OF  ABOUT  A  THOUSAND  PBOSPECTIYE 

CITIZENS  of  the  United  States  will  visit  Wash- 
ington early  in  November.  These  students 
are  from  the  various  adult  education  classes 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond trip  of  the  liind  conducted  by  the  State 
Director  of  Adult  Education.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  visited  the  national  capital  under 
his  direction  early  last  fall  was  492. 

An  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  is  Under  consid- 
eration in  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Buf- 
falo and  Niagara  Falls.  Committees  are  con- 
sidering plans  for  the  federation  of  these  and 
neighboring  towns  on  the  Canada-United 
States  border.  Such  a  city  would  have,  it 
is  said,  about  200  miles  of  water  front — 18 
miles  on  Lake  Ontario,  85  miles  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  40  miles  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  25  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Wel- 
land  Canal. 


granting  similar  exemption  to  American- 
owned  ships.  Seventeen  other  countries  have 
already  entered  into  such  a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States.' 

A  THIRD  Conference  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  War  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
January  15-19,  1928.  Nine  organizations  of 
women,  none  of  them  specifically  pacifist 
societies,  are  represented  on  the  committee 
which  conducts  the  conferences. 

Three  arbitration  treaties  recently  reg- 
istered with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  provide  for  compulsory 
settlement,  by  peaceful  means,  of  all  dis- 
putes between  the  signatories.  The  treaties 
are  between  Denmark  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark  and  Belgium,  and  between  Sweden 
and  Belgium.  The  countries  concerned  pledge 
themselves  to  use  either  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  or  an  arbitral  body  or  con- 
ciliation commission  in  case  of  differences. 

The  Church  Peace  Union  is  sponsoring 
a  project  for  a  Universal  Peace  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Vienna  in  1930,  in  which  all  the 
religions  of  the  world  will  be  entitled  to 
representation.  The  purpose  of  the  gather- 
ing will  be  to  "consider  how  the  forces  of 
religion  in  all  nations  can  be  mobilized  in  a 
concerted  action  against  war  and  that  spirit 
and  those  things  that  make  for  war." 


The  annual  assbimbly  of  the  International 
Peace  Bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Geneva, 
took  place  this  year  in  Paris,  October  22  and 
•23.  The  question  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  bureau  was  discussed. 

European  fairs  seem  to  have  regained 
their  old  importance  as  agencies  for  trade 
promotion.  Therefore  the  Specialties  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
issued  a  calendar  of  fairs  already  held  and 
those  scheduled  for  next  year  in  different 
<;ountries  of  the  world. 

Earnings  of  ships  documented  under  the 
laws  of  France  are  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion by  the  United  States.  This  exemption 
was  granted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  as  a  result  of  compliance  by  the 
French  Government  with  the  requirements 
•of  section  213   of  the   revenue   act  of   1926 


The  United  States  will  build  a  perma- 
nent building  for  the  Seville  Exposition, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  Spain  on  Columbus 
Day,  1928.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  various 
American  nations  which  are  to  put  up  struc- 
tures for  this  exposition  to  devote  the  build- 
ings afterward  to  a  large  university.  That 
erected  by  the  United  States  will  be  used 
for  university  reading-rooms,  especially  for 
American  students. 

A      COMMISSION      OF      FOUR      DISTINGUISHED 

PROFESSORS  from  Spanish  universities  reached 
New  York  in  October  to  study  American 
university  organization.  They  intend  to  for- 
mulate details  of  a  plan  of  organization  to 
be  recommended  to  the  new  University  of 
Spain.  Under  the  guidance  of  members  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  this  commission 
will  visit  the  important  colleges  of  this 
country. 
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The  Labob  Fedebation  of  Poetugai.  has 
voted  to  sever  all  relations  with  the  labor 
movement  of  Russia,  since  it  disapproves  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Third  In- 
ternational. 

Representatives  of  all  political  parties 
In  Porto  Rico  have  prepared  a  petition  to 
President  Coolidge,  asking  for  a  revision  of 
Porto  Rican  laws,  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
governor  elected  by  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  eighth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
ference was  opened  in  Lima,  Peru,  October 
12,  Delegations  of  medical  and  sanitary 
officials  from  all  the  American  nations  at- 
tended the  conference. 

A  COFFEE  exposition.  Celebrating  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversity  of  the  introduction 
of  coffee  into  Brazil,  opened  October  12,  in 
the  city  of  Sao  Paolo.  The  exposition  was 
held  in  the  Palace  of  Industry  and  contains 
exhibits  showing  every  phase  in  the  produc- 
tion, preparation,  and  marketing  of  coffee. 

Students  from  twenty-six  different  na- 
tionalities or  races  and  from  fifteen  different 
religions  are  enrolled  in  the  five  American 
colleges  in  the  Near  East.  These  colleges 
are  the  Sofia  American  Schools,  founded  in 
1860-63;  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople, 
f oimded  in  1863 ;  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  founded  in  1866.  Constantinople 
Women's  College,  founded  in  1871,  and  the 
International  College  of  Smyrna,  founded  in 
1891.  Though  Christian  in  spirit,  the  schools 
are  non-sectarian  and  represent  important 
contacts  for  understanding  between  the  reli- 
gions of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  President  of  the  Greek  Republic 
has  conferred  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Savior  upon  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Watson,  editor  of 
the  Southern  ChHstian  Advocate.  Dr.  Wat- 
son, once  Secretary  of  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  Amer- 
ica, was  later  Secretary  of  the  American 
Friends  of  Greece.  The  cross  was  conferred 
upon  him  because  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of 
refugees  who  poured  into  Greece  from  Asia 
Minor  in  1922-23. 
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Acquisition  and  Government  of  Backward 
Territory  in  International  Law.  By 
M.  F.  Lindley.  Pp.  377  and  index.  Long- 
mans Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York, 
1926.     Price,  $7.50. 

The  term  "backward  territory"  is  quite 
easy  of  application  in  the  case  of  uninhabited 
land,  and  also  country  occupied  by  obviously 
savage  peoples.  The  upper  limit  of  its 
application,  however,  is  open  to  dispute.  No 
absolute  criterion  of  normal  status  in  civili- 
zation is  everywhere  accepted.  Shall  the 
standard  be  oriental  or  western,  or  perchance 
even  Nordic  western?  In  international  law, 
backward  territory  is  an  unknown  term,  says 
Dr.  Lindley.  Yet,  as  familiarly  used,  it  is 
obviously  intended  to  refer  to  territory  below 
the  level  of  western  or  European  civilization. 
Since  international  law  itself  has  arisen  in 
the  west,  this  means,  though  Dr.  Lindley  does 
not  categorically  so  state,  that  the  measuring 
of  civilization  level  shall  be  done  by  the  west 
and  by  its  own  standards. 

As  world  history  has  evolved  and  nations 
have  expanded  and  grown  through  many 
eras,  certain  rules  to  regulate  discovery  and 
effective  occupation  of  new  lands  have  been 
formulated,  which  rules  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  present  titles  to  those  lands.  The  his- 
tory, therefore,  of  these  adventures  in  dis- 
covery, conquest  or  colonization,  and  of  the 
rules  generally  accepted  during  the  time  the 
expansions  took  place,  has  its  value  for  the 
present. 

International  law,  however,  develops  as 
time  goes  on.  It  not  only  has  to  meet  chang- 
ing political  conditions,  but — a  much  more 
important  consideration — it  responds  to  ad- 
vancing public  opinion.  The  welfare,  for 
instance,  of  backward  or  handicapped  peo- 
ples is  of  increasing  concern  to  the  world  as 
a  whole.  This  exerts  a  moral,  if  not  at  first 
a  legal,  force,  and  law  shortly  crystallizes  this 
moral  force  into  new  rules.  In  the  interna- 
tional field  this  is  international  law  in  the 
making. 

In  the  book  in  hand  the  author  discusses. 
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first,  territory  and  its  acquisition  under  the 
rules  of  national,  or,  if  formulated  at  the 
time,  international  law.  He  considers  sev- 
eral regions  of  the  globe  separately,  and  the 
history  of  their  discovery,  exploitation,  or 
abandonment.  Part  two  considers  the  "ac- 
quiring sovereign,"  whether  ruler,  individual, 
or  corporation.  Part  three  discusses  methods 
of  acquisition  and  related  matters,  including 
League  of  Nations  mandates.  Part  four 
treats  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  Under 
this  come  such  topics  as  the  welfare  of  na- 
tives, native  property,  slavery  and  other 
labor,  trade  in  drugs,  intoxicants,  arms  and 
ammunitions. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  written  of  all  this  in  a 
style  clear  and  not  too  technical.  The 
treatise  will  be  valuable  to  anyone  interested 
in  international  justice  and  its  establish- 
ment, whether  he  be  legally  trained  or  not. 
It  wiU  be  of  service,  too,  to  those  concerned 
for  codification  of  international  law. 

As  a  volume  it  is  also  admirable.  The 
light  paper,  so  much  used  in  England,  makes 
it  a  delight  to  handle.  For  those  who  wish 
to  read  further,  a  table  of  cases  cited  is 
provided;  authorities  quoted  are  indicated 
in  marginal  notes,  and  a  full  index  provides 
for  easy  reference. 

White  Watebs  and  Black.  By  Gordon 
MacGreagh.  Pp.  404.  Century  Co.,  New 
York,  1926. 

Jungle  Paths  and  Inca  Ruins.  By  William 
M.  McGovem.  Pp.  526.  Century  Co.,  New 
York,  1927.    Price,  $5.00. 

To  the  lover  of  adventure  these  two  books 
of  exploration  in  unknown  Amazon  jungles 
will  provide  thrills  in  plenty.  To  the  man 
Interested  in  primitive  Indians  they  will  also 
prove  interesting.  Yet  the  two  books  are  as 
utterly  different  as  the  two  men  who  write 
them. 

Mr.  MacCreagh  has  had  many  previous  ad- 
ventures in  hunting  and  exploring  expedi- 
tions. He  has  penetrated  the  wilderness  in 
the  Himalayas,  in  Thibet;  has  traded  in 
India,  hunted  in  Siam. 

The  book  he  now  writes  is  the  story  of  a 
scientific  expedition  from  the  United  States 
which  set  out  to  explore  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon  and  Negro  rivers.  They  started 
from  La  Paz,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  Andres,  making  studies  in  the  jungles 


and  emerging  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America.  Mr.  MacCreagh 
went  along  to  deal  with  the  natives,  provide 
mules,  and  generally  convoy  the  company  and 
its  six  tons  of  equipment. 

Mr.  MacCreagh  surveyed  his  party  when 
it  assembled,  found  the  men  for  the  most 
part  unused  to  wilderness  conditions,  some 
of  them  past  middle  life,  used  only  to  the 
college  cloisters;  one,  at  least,  a  man  so 
crabbed  and  cantankerous  that  he  had  an- 
tagonized a  whole  shipload  of  passengers 
coming  to  South  America.  He  foresaw 
trouble  in  the  personnel,  and  later  found  it. 
But  he  rides  the  top  of  the  wave  with 
hilarious  humor.  "My  record,"  he  says, 
"shall  be  devoid  of  all  scientific  value,  and 
shall  therefore  be  different  from  all  other 
records  of  travel." 

When  all  but  one  other  member  of  the 
expedition  have,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
abandoned  it,  those  two  turn  back  again  up 
the  river  network  and  penetrate  far  among 
the  most  notorious  "Bad  Indians"  of  the 
region.  The  explorers'  notes  and  observa- 
tions on  these  Indians  are  interesting. 

The  second  and  larger  book  is  written  in 
quite  another  temper.  The  McGovern  expedi- 
tion almost  reverses  the  route  of  the  other. 
Mr.  McGovern  is  a  young  English  anthropo- 
logist. With  one  companion,  and  such  helpers 
as  they  could  get  on  their  way,  he  went  up 
the  Amazon  and  Negro  rivers,  getting  speci- 
mens of  birds  and  snakes,  and  studying  the 
Indians  of  a  large  section  of  this  unexplored 
middle  of  the  continent.  Like  the  other 
expedition,  they  returned  back  once  to 
Manaos.  They  then  made  another  'sortie 
into  the  country,  crossing  the  Andes  and  tak- 
ing in  La  Paz  on  the  homeward  way. 

Though  not  without  humor,  Mr.  McGovem 
is  much  quieter  and  more  informational  in 
style.  He  stops  to  make  explanations,  which 
are  a  help  in  understanding  not  only  his 
book,  but  the  other. 

The  best-developed  part  of  the  book  is  the 
first  part,  dealing  with  the  upper  river  basins 
and  the  natives.  There  is  some  disappoint- 
ment in  store  for  the  reader  keenly  interested 
in  the  Inca  civilization.  The  space  devoted 
to  these  ruins  and  history  is  meager  com- 
pared with  the  first  part  of  the  trip.  The 
Inca  discoveries  are  crowded  into  a  scant 
hundred  pages,  after  four  hundred,  twenty- 
one  devoted  to  the  jungles  east  of  the  Andes. 
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This  part  of  the  journey  is  full  of  wonder, 
however,  and  the  reader  is  left  with  an 
appetite  for  more,  which  is  not  altogether  an 
undesirable  result 

The  continent  of  South  America  is  better 
apprehended  from  perusal  of  the  two  books. 
Bolivia  and  Peru  with  their  marvelous  past, 
Brazil  and  its  duties  and  possibilities  for  the 
future,  are  better  understood.  The  diflBculty 
of  fixing  boundary  lines  in  the  untracked 
jungles  or  in  the  forbidding  Andes  region  is 
more  easily  seen.  There  is  more  meaning 
even  to  the  map  of  South  America. 

The  Living  Constitution.  By  Howard  Lee 
McBain.  Pp.  277  and  index.  Workers' 
Education  Bureau  Press,  New  York,  1927. 
Price,  $1.60. 

This  is  the  first  book  to  be  published  by  the 
Workers'  Education  Bureau,  although  this 
organization,  which  is  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  was  heretofore 
sponsor  to  a  series  of  books  for  workers. 
Those  books,  called  "The  workers'  bookshelf," 
were  intended  to  aid  the  worker  in  his  adjust- 
ment to  industry  and  to  the  society  in  which 
he  lives. 

The  present  book  is  written  in  delightful 
literary  form,  confining  itself  skillfully  to 
clear  and  simple  diction.  Though  far  from 
radical,  indeed,  with  admirable  judicial  bal- 
ance. Professor  McBain  attacks  several  con- 
troversial points  in  our  laws  or  government; 
he  punctures  not  a  few  carelessly  accepted 
dogmas. 

One  is  left,  in  fact,  with  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  itself,  while 
observing  that  many  changes  have  crept  into 
American  practise  through  the  years. 

He  shows  the  actual  flexibility  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  explains  the  truth  underlying 
some  rather  blind  phrases,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, "government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
He  shows  the  practical  difficulty  of  the 
American  congress  representing  the  major- 
ity ;  he  shows  that  the  President  has  come  to 
wield  much  legislative  power  and  little  exec- 
utive power,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Professor  McBain's  conclusion  is  that,  while 
our  Constitution  lacks  perfection,  even  per- 
fectibility, "It  has  been  found  good — exceed- 
ingly good,"  after  having  been  tried  in  the 
crucible  of  men's  hearts  and  minds ;  but  that, 
on  the  last  analysis,  any  government  is  only 


as  moral  as  those  who  "hold  the  throttle  of 
power." 

The  Wab-Mtth  in  United  States  Histobt. 
By  C.  H.  Hamlin.  Pp.  93,  Association  to 
Abolish  War,  and  Vanguard  Press,  New 
York,  1927. 

Professor  Hamlin,  of  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  takes  up  in  this  book  seven  major 
wars  waged  by  the  United  States,  and  picks 
out  their  causes  and  results.  He  attempts  to 
show,  among  other  things,  that  in  each  case 
it  is  untrue  to  assume  that  one's  country's 
wars  are  always  in  a  just  cause. 

Having  a  thesis  to  prove  is  not  usually  con- 
ducive to  a  judicial  investigation.  Yet  it 
does  no  harm  to  know  the  other  side  of  any 
argument.  In  the  case  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Mr.  Hamlin  carefully  spreads  out  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  British  side,  and 
shows  all  the  weaknesses  of  that  of  the 
colonies.  This  part  of  the  work  is  a  decided 
contrast  to  the  fearless,  but  more  judicial, 
work  in  the  same  field  by  Charles  and  Mary 
Beard. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
War  with  Spain,  the  author's  conclusions  are 
more  convincing;  but  surely  his  handling  of 
the  World  War,  however  one  may  agree  with 
his  main  thesis,  is  not  that  of  a  large  grasp. 
His  attack  on  propaganda  may  not  be  too 
strong,  but  one  questions  his  statement,  that 
in  entering  the  war  America  "contributed  to 
the  wrecking  of  European  civilization." 

However,  in  so  far  as  Professor  Hamlin 
pleads  for  an  "education  which  is  honest, 
which  can  sift  the  true  from  the  false,"  all 
peace  workers  and  historians  can  follow  his 
attempts  in  that  general  direction. 

Revolt  in  the  Desert.  By  T.  E.  Lawrence. 
Pp.  328,  index  and  map.  Doran,  New  York, 
1927.     Price,  $3. 

Books  on  the  World  War  continue  to  flow 
from  the  presses.  We  are  learning  continu- 
ally more  of  the  details,  which  were  previ- 
ously lost  in  the  rush  of  events. 

The  mysterious  British  leader  of  the  Arabs, 
who  finally  broke  the  power  of  Turkey,  had 
been  almost  a  legendary  hero  until  this,  his 
own  story  of  the  campaign,  placed  the 
Bedouin  movement  on  the  basis  of  recorded 
history.  The  whole  story  is  astounding,  even 
when  told  with  the  modest  simplicity  of  this 
narrative.  This  British  intelligence  officer  at 
Cairo,  only  in  his  twenties,  rated  too  delicate 
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for  active  military  service,  believed  that  the 
Arab  revolt  might  succeed  if  properly  advised 
and  led.  He  asked  for  leave.  Then,  in  an 
unofficial  capacity,  Lawrence  visited  Feisal, 
and  shortly  he  had  become,  to  all  intents,  an 
Arab,  in  Arab  dress  and  deep  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  two  leaders  he  chose — "Feisal 
the  prophet  and  Auda  the  warrior."  Then 
follows  a  record  of  the  rousing  of  the  tribes 
and  the  campaign  until  the  Arab  seizure  of 
Damascus. 

The  story  is  told  almost  casually,  but  with 
a  seemingly  unconscious  brilliance.  It  is 
somber,  like  Lawrence's  eyes,  sensitive  like 
his  mouth,  keen  and  steady  as  his  brow,  but 
occasionally  crackling  with  impish  wit.  One 
feels  the  harsh  glare  of  the  desert  and  the 
chill  of  the  hills,  and  now  and  then  the  in- 
evitable veil  which  always  hangs  between  the 
occidental  and  the  oriental.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, the  taking  of  Damascus  was  quite 
sure  and  all  about  him  were  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  the  hour,  Lawrence  suffered  a 
revulsion  of  distaste  and  homesickness.  All 
night  he  lay  among  the  tamarisk,  realizing 
how  he  was  "tired  to  death  of  these  Arabs," 
with  their  "unrestrained  capacity  for  good 
and  evil."  Yet  in  the  dawn  he  took  up  again 
his  cares,  resumed  his  responsibilities,  and 
saw  the  thing  through  to  a  brilliant  finish. 

The  first  story  of  the  campaign  was  in  more 
voluminous  form,  written  in  1919.  It  was 
stolen  and  Lawrence  laboriously  rewrote  it. 
It  was  called  "The  seven  pillars  of  wisdom," 
and  only  eight  copies  were  printed  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  destroyed  three.  The 
others  went  to  friends.  In  this  country 
twenty-two  copies  were  printed,  of  which 
only  10  were  for  sale.  The  "Revolt  in  the 
Desert"  is  a  condensation  of  the  other,  but 
it  contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  larger 
book.  Its  publication  does  nothing  to  detract 
from,  but  adds  largely  to,  the  almost  myth- 
ical and  heroic  character  of  this  modest, 
studious  scholar,  who  had  formerly  explored 
the  Arab  country  in  the  interests  of  history, 
learned  the  Arab  tongue,  and,  finally,  in  the 
war  achieved  the  apparently  impossible  feat 
of  welding  and  leading  these  fluid  people. 

Youth  and  Christian  Unity.  By  Rev.  Wal- 
ter Van  Kirk.  Pp.  267.  Doran,  New  York, 
1927.    Price,  $2.00. 

Not  the  "Youth  Movement"  as  it  is  some- 
times understood — that  radical,  restless  re- 
volt against  all  the  things  that  ever  have 
been ;  this  book  considers  quite  another  phase 


of  the  activities  of  youth.  It  is,  in  fact, 
largely  a  book  of  information  for  the  young. 

The  present  tendency  among  the  churches 
to  draw  together,  an  adult  movement,  is  re- 
viewed. Then  there  are  chapters  on  the 
views  of  youth  and  youth's  opportunity.  The 
student  Christian  movement,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  work  in  the  field  of  unity. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  World  War  was 
the  conviction  of  leaders  in  the  church  that 
a  basis  for  co-operation  must  be  found,  and 
with  an  understanding  of  the  present  status 
of  world  religious  unity,  and  with  youth's 
optimism  and  energy,  the  author  feels  that 
the  youth  movement  can  be  a  tremendous 
force  to  weld  humanity  together. 
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Dutch  House,  Raglan  Gabdens, 
Middlesex,  England,  Sept.  21,  1927. 
The  Editor: 

Deab  Sib:  Amid  all  the  distractions  encom- 
passing this  imperfect,  yet  developing,  human 
race,  it  is  not  easy  for  governments  or  public 
bodies  to  find  among  their  numerous  preoccu- 
pations that  moment  of  mental  leisure  which 
would  enable  them  to  single  out  any  one  issue 
demanding  prior  attention,  but  it  is  the  con- 
viction of  many  men  and  women,  particularly 
among  that  great  mass  of  quiet  people  who 
are  not  adherents  of  any  school  of  political 
thought,  that  the  one  vital  issue  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  fighting  material  and  personnel.  That 
one  nation  calls  armaments  defensive  for 
itself  and  describes  them  as  offensive  for  an- 
other is  the  barrier  from  which  one  is  thrown 
back  time  after  time. 

But  are  we  all  going  to  remain  in  this 
dilemma?  Briefly,  armies,  navies,  aircraft, 
land  destroyers,  terrific  explosives,  deadly 
poj^ps,  human  cunning,  great  bravery  in 
facing  death  and  danger,  are  some  of  the 
chief  products  of  humanity  in  our  day.  Why 
must  so  much  of  the  time,  thought,  research, 
insight,  and  earning  power  of  the  wonderful 
human  creature  be  absorbed  in  this  manner? 

Years  ago,  when  speaking  in  public  on  the 
need  for  reduction  of  armaments,  I  was  ac- 
cused of  exaggeration  in  stating  that  more 
than  half  the  public  income  of  the  world 
was  expended  in  connection  with  wars  and 
the  defensive  and  offensive  departments;  so 
I  set  myself  the  task  of  searching  out  facts 
and  figures  to  back  that  statement,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  1923,  in  a  book  called  the 
"Problem  of  Armaments."  The  figures,  em- 
bracing    1900-1920,     compiled     from     official 
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Warlike 

Year.  expenditure. 

1900  £284,018,820 

1901  340,693,493 

1902  334,477,626 

1903  315.597,790 

1904  287,665,591 

1905  297,174,066 

1906  310,546,320 

1907  306,524,874 

1908  333,643,671 

1909  350,201,137 

1910  356,736,800 

1911  376,041.436 

1912  411,511,018 

1913  479,846,177 

1914  1,267,692,412 

1915  3,437,998,982 

1916  7,213,672,647 

1917  10,363,316,610 

1918  13,212,004.422 

1919  14,242,644,850 

1920  7,011,546,454 


Totals  for  periods.  £61,534,155,196 

sources  in  the  14  chief  countries  and  reduced 
to  pounds  sterling,  demonstrated  that  the 
statement  was  no  exaggeration,  but  fell  far 
short  of  the  facts. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  reproduce  one  of 
the  tables  here. 

Other  tables,  such  as  expenditure  during 
the  war,  naval  and  mercantile  losses,  dam- 
ages on  land,  direct  money  costs  to  belliger- 
ents, war  pensions,  liabilities,  etc.,  were 
equally  arresting,  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to  re- 
produce them  here.  Might  I,  however,  just 
remind  your  readers  that  20,775,459  active 
men  were  wounded  and  at  least  8,646,024 
killed. 

The  period  of  history,  1900-1920,  is  of  great 
interest,  the  figures  recorded  revealing  the 
stupendous  effort  that  these  fourteen  nations 
had  made  to  render  themselves  safe.  Over 
sixty-one  thousand  millions  spent  by  all  the 
fighting  departments  and  forty-six  thousand 
millions  for  all  other  purposes,  but  the  latter 
includes  large  sums  for  interest  on  previous 
accumulations  of  war  debt  and  heavy  pen- 
sions payments,  both  proi)erly  chargeable  to 
warlike  expenditure,  demonstrating  that,  on 
a  conservative  basis,  the  fighting  proclivities 
of  these  peoples  had  absorbed  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  money  collected  from  them  by 
taxation  up  to  1920. 

I  have  lately  been  endeavoring  to  bring 
these  comparative  tables  up  to  date ;  but, 
although  my  figures  are  far  from  complete, 
there  is  every  indication  that  70  per  cent  ex- 
pended on  the  warlike  side  of  life  since  1920 
is  not  far  out. 

And  how  much  have  we  advanced  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  complication  that  brought  about 
the  Great  War  to  end  war? 

It  appears  that  politicians  have  not  been 
able  to  submit  themselves  to  the  higher  im- 
pulses stirred  within  them  at  the  armistice 
period,  nearly  nine  years  ago,  and  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  human  race  is  intoler- 
ably   burdened    by    this    diversion    of    cash, 
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November 

Another 

Combined 

expenditure. 

national  dehts. 

£705,319,779 

£4,003,445,153 

704,863,158 

4,099,101,388 

758,716,267 

4,202,489,0,39 

764,268.188 

4,238.202,573 

835,335,393 

4,299,601,395 

894,903,045 

4,579,395,168 

941,050,347 

4,690,107,801 

926,157.703 

4,711,631,159 

967,309,819 

4,750,578,511 

1,033,461,598 

4.840,637,276 

1,016,751,4.56 

4,995,345.378 

1,055,995,729 

4,974,089,362 

1,120,977,389 

4,988,933,040 

1,093,701,078 

5,076,504,542 

1,149,358,374 

5,749,706,332 

1,287,064,350 

8,467,500,894 

1,701,042,724 

14,191,089.808 

2,829,281,044 

22,299,539,762 

5,790,084,507 

33,460,023,068 

9.453,523,133 

46,126,020,390 

11,219,949,556 

53,044,027,778 

£46,249,174,637 

talent,  and  energy  to  these  purposes.  Whether 
viewed  from  the  varying  angles  of  common 
sense,  enlightened  self-interest,  commerce,  en- 
gineering, science,  education,  or  our  at  present 
limited  knowledge  of  God,  the  mental  reac- 
tion is  the  same — that  this  surely  is  the  ques- 
tion of  supreme  importance  today. 

And  if,  unhappily,  our  present-day  civiliza- 
tion should  break  and  sink  under  this  burden, 
it  will  be  the  result  of  our  tacit  submission 
to  an  impotent  fatalism  which  agrees  that 
there  is  no  way  out. 

This  menace  is  a  standing  challenge  to  the 
higher  capabilities  of  men  and  women,  and 
the  time  surely  has  more  than  come  when 
we  must  stand  against  it  and  definitely  take 
steps  to  lessen  it.  It  is  said  that  neither 
governments  nor  the  press  can  take  any  steps 
unless  their  constituents  bring  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  them.  This  may  be  true 
of  governments,  but  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
final  concerning  the  press,  which  might,  by 
definitely  and  continuously  devoting  some  of 
its  space  and  talent  in  the  direction  of  a  great 
campaign,  place  humankind  under  a  greater 
debt  than  it  already  owes  to  the  journals  of 
our  time. 

May  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  not  only  in- 
sert this  somewhat  lengthy  communication, 
but  will  go  further  and  help  to  sound  a 
clarion  call  to  this  and  other  nations  to  rally 
all  their  forces  against  this  common  danger. 
May  it  not  be  the  happy  duty  of  the  press,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  to  strike  a  note 
which  will  elicit  from  armament-ridden  citi- 
zens all  over  the  world  a  determined  and  em- 
phatic protest  against  this  burden?  Such  a 
note  needs  to  be  struck  again  and  again,  until 
ways  and  means  of  expressing  this  protest 
emerge  and  weld  themselves  into  such  a  force 
that  no  governments  could  withstand.  That 
seems  indeed  the  only  hope  left  for  our  day 
and  generation. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Abthub  G.  Enock. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  fomiders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
IK>se8  of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  oi)pouents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
International  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  Is  flt- 
ting  that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  Its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
In  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex 
isting  treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the   United    States   is   pre-eminently   a   con- 
tracting party; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ai)- 
proval  of  leading  nations,  Including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
In  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  foinid 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer 
ences  of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized  States — a 
proposal  repeatedly  made  by  enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,  involving  legal  rights — an  institu- 
tion due  to  the  Initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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EARLIER  DAYS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PEACE  SOCIETY 

THE  history  of  the  Peace  Movement 
in  America  up  about  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War  is  almost  entirely 
a  history  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
which  Society  is  to  celebrate  its  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  next  May. 

One  would  expect  to  find  in  the  records 
of  such  a  Society  many  an  interesting 
little  fact,  sidelight,  perhaps,  on  men  and 
affairs  of  an  earlier  day  not  familiar  to 
the  public,  nor  possibly  to  the  student  of 
history. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  American  Peace 
Society  has  had  associated  with  it  many 
of  the  creative  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica. Since  the  outset,  men  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  Society,  its  officers,  total 
well  over  a  thousand  in  number. 

Besides  the  founder  of  the  Society, 
William  Ladd,  successful  both  as  a  sea 
captain  and  farmer,  as  a  writer  and 
public  speaker  of  marked  ability,  there 
were  on  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Society  such  men 
as  Simeon  Greenleaf,  of  Portland,  Maine ; 
Governor  John  T.  Oilman,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.,  John 
Tappan,  and  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Moses  Brown  and  Nicholas  I. 
Brown,  prominently  associated  with  the 
founding  of  Brown  University;  William  B. 
Green,  Oliver  D.  Cook,  and  George  Ben- 
son, of  Connecticut;  Eliezer  Lord,  Anson 


G.  Phelps,  Kobert  C.   Sedgwick,  W.  W. 
Russell,  and  Dudley  W.  Chester,  of  New 
York  City;  Alexander  Henry  and  Jared 
Raustone,  lawyers  of  Philadelphia;  and 
Dr.  Stephen  S.  Cleveland,  of  Cincinnati. 
William  EUery  Channing,  of  Boston, 
was  actively  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can  Peace   Society  for  many  years  and 
from  its  beginning.    R.  W.  Emerson,  of 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  was  long  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  of  its 
Executive  Committee.     George  C.  Beck- 
with,  D.  D.,  Howard  C.  Dunham,  Thomas 
C.   Upham,   Hon.   Gerrit  Smith,  Amasa 
Walker,  Francis  Wayland ;  Joseph  E.  Wor- 
cester, J.  H.  Gallaudet,   Samuel  Greele, 
Lewis  T.  Stoddard,  Titus  Coan,  S.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Thomas  S. 
Grimke,  of  South  Carolina;  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  of  Boston ;  Stephen  Longfellow,  of 
Portland,  Maine;  Melvin  Copeland,  Fran- 
cis   Fellows,    William    Watson,    Thomas 
Vose,  Charles  Sumner,  Lewis  T.  Stoddard, 
John    Owens,    Edward    Noyes,    Thomas 
Thompson,    Jr.,    Rowland    B.     Howard, 
James  D.  Miles,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  are  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  served,  most  of  them  through 
many  years,  as  officers  and  supporters  of 
the  early  American  Peace  Society.     It  is 
well  within  the  facts  to  remark  that  at 
least  three  men  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
the    Society,   William    Ladd,    George    C. 
Beckwith  and  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood. 

Presidents  of  the  Society,  since  David 
Low  Dodge,  of  New  York  City,  presided 
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at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety, in  1829,  have  heen:  .Rev.  John  Cod- 
man,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  1830- 
1831;  Hon.  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  New  York 
City,  1831-1837;  William  Ladd,  founder 
of  the  Society,  1838-1840;  Samuel  S. 
Coues,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
1841-1846;  Anson  G.  Phelps,  New  York 
City,  1847;  Hon.  William  Jay,  New  York, 
1848-1858;  Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  Provi- 
dence, Ehode  Island,  1859-1861;  Dr. 
Howard  Malcolm,  Boston,  1862-1872; 
Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston,  1873- 
1891;  Hon.  Eobert  Treat  Paine,  Boston, 
1892-1910;  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1911-1915;  Dr.  George 
W.  Kirchwey,  New  York  City,  1916 ;  Hon. 
James  L.  Slayden,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
1917-1920;  Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Mon- 
tague, Richmond,  Virginia,  1920-1924; 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1924  to  date. 

Others  associated  with  various  phases 
of  the  Society's  activities  have  been  Elihu 
Burritt,  one  time  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety and  Editor  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace  ;  Joseph  Story,  William  Wirt,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Phillips  Brooks,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Josiah  Quincy,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  others. 

Among  these  men  prominent  in  the 
American  Peace  Society  before  the  Civil 
War,  one  Francis  Wayland  was  President 
of  Brown  University,  another  WilHam 
Allen,  was  President  of  Bowdoin  College ; 
Nathan  Lord  was  President  of  Dartmouth 
College;  A.  P.  Peabody  was  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Harvard  University;  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet  was  the  founder  in  America  of  the 
first  schools  for  the  deaf;  Prof.  T.  C.  Up- 
ham  was  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  while 
Nicholas  Brown  was  founder  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Ehode  Island. 
Amasa  Walker  was  not  only  Lecturer  on 
Political  Economy  at  Oberlin,  Harvard, 
and    Amherst    Colleges,    he    was    Secre- 


tary of  State  of  Massachusetts,  1851-1853, 
and  a  representative  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  1862-1863.  Thomas  S.  Grimke 
was  not  only  a  distinguished  South  Caro- 
linian judge,  but  a  State  Senator,  1821- 
1830.  William  EUery  Channing,  founder 
with  Noah  Worcester  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  predecessor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  became  known  as  the 
most  distinguished  apostle  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  Among  the  others,  Charles  Sumner 
was  United  States  Senator  for  many 
years.  William  Jay  was  a  distinquished 
judge,  author  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
his  father,  John  Jay,  and  of  the  "History 
of  the  Mexican  War,"  and  other  works. 
Charles  Lowell  was  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  father  of  the  poet,  James  Russell 
Lowell.  Stephen  Longfellow  was  a  law- 
yer, member  of  the  18th  Congress,  and 
father  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  poet. 
Simon  Greenleaf,  well-known  educator, 
was  author  of  the  "National  Arithmetics." 
Anson  G.  Phelps  was  the  New  York  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist.  Articles  on 
William  Ladd  and  David  Low  Dodge  ap- 
peared in  the  November  number  of  the 
Advocate  of  Peace. 

Noah  Worcester,  the  first  Life  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
one  of  its  Directors  throughout  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  author  of  the  in- 
fluential pamphlet,  "A  Solemn  Eeview  of 
the  Customs  of  War."  Worcester  was 
born  1758  and  died  in  1837.  He  served 
in  the  American  Army  as  a  drummer  boy 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  He  was  a 
member  for  a  time  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature.  He  was  a  Congregational 
minister  and  a  prolific  writer,  author 
through  many  years  of  the  first  peace 
periodical,  called  The  Friend  of  Peace. 
The  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  mat- 
ter of  international  peace  at  the  time  of 
the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  in  1815,  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  Worcester  found 
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it  difficult  to  find  a  publisher  for  his  essay 
"A  Solemn  Eeview  of  the  Customs  of 
War."  It  was  finally  published,  Christ- 
mas Day,  1814,  but  anonymously  and  with 
the  understanding  that  Worcester  would 
share  with  the  publisher  the  entire  risk  of 
its  publication.  But  the  article  soon  went 
through  many  editions,  reaching  over 
twenty  thousand  copies  and  appearing  in 
translations  in  a  number  of  foreign 
tongues.  The  pamphlet  advocated  the 
founding  of  peace  societies  before  any 
such  society  existed.  It  was  this  "Solemn 
Eeview"  that  convinced  Jesse  Appleton, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  of  the  need 
of  public  education  on  peace,  and  it  was 
President  Appleton  who  first  influenced 
William  Ladd,  later  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  cause.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  the  "Solemn  Review,"  showing 
something  of  the  prophetic  vision  which 
Noah  Worcester  had  of  the  future  peace 
of  the  world,  and  that  in  1814. 

"But  if  the  eyes  of  the  people  could  be 
opened  in  regard  to  the  evils  and  delu- 
sions of  war,  would  it  not  be  easy  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  nations  and  organize  a 
high  court  of  equity  to  decide  national 
controversies?  Why  might  not  such  a 
court  be  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  characters  from  each  nation,  and 
a  compliance  with  its  decisions  be  made  a 
point  of  national  honor  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  preserve  the  bless- 
ings of  peace?" 

In  the  Harbinger  of  Peace  for  April, 
1829,  first  periodical  published  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  it  is  clear  that 
the  notion  of  a  juridical  union  of  na- 
tions was  spreading.  It  appears  that  the 
Christian  Spectator  had  recently  printed 
an  article  entitled  "A  Suggestion  to  Peace 
Societies,"  signed  by  "Pax,"  the  point  of 
which  was : 

"Now  let  it  be  one  object  of  peace  so- 
cieties to  induce  the  National  Government 


to  add  to  these  noble  subjects  of  philan- 
thropic diplomacy  the  abolition  of  war  it- 
self, and  the  reference  of  all  international 
differences  to  a  court  of  nations." 

It  was  in  reply  to  this  that  the  editorial 
in  the  Harbinger  of  Peace  went  on  to  say : 

"If  Pax  had  just  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  publications  of  the  peace  so- 
cieties he  would  have  found  that  what  he 
recommended  to  be  the  beginning  they 
considered  the  end  of  their  exertions. 
...  In  all  the  peace  publications  of  the 
day,  he  may  see  frequent  allusions  to  the 
"Great  Scheme"  of  Henry  IV,  and  others 
of  like  nature,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
establishment  of  such  a  court  as  is  recom- 
mended by  Pax.    .    .    . 

"The  court  of  nations,  suggested  by 
Pax,  is  the  end,  and  not  the  beginning,  of 
the  operations  of  peace  societies — the 
fruit,  not  the  seed.  To  attempt  to  obtain 
such  a  court  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety would  be  to  try  to  drive  the  wedge 
wrong  end  foremost.  .  .  .  Public  opin- 
ion must  be  very  much  changed  before 
such  a  congress  of  nations  will  ever  be  or- 
ganized, and  this  is  the  very  specific  ob- 
ject to  which  our  efforts  are  to  be  di- 
rected." 

In  the  winter  of  1837  to  1838  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  presented  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  City  of  Boston.  The  speakers  were: 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  a  professor  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Examiner,  and  a  Director  of 
the  American  Peace  Society;  Rev.  Rufus 
T.  Stebbins,  a  Director  of  the  American 
Peace  Society;  Rev.  William  E.  Chan- 
ning,  the  Unitarian  divine,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society ;  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May,  a  noted  Unitarian  of  his 
day,  brother  of  Mrs.  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
Director  of  the  American  Peace  Society; 
Amasa  Walker,  the  economist,  delegate  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  to  the  first 
International  Peace  Congress  in  London 
in  1843,  to  the  Peace  Congress  in  Paris, 
1849,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society ;  WiUiam  Ladd,  founder 
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and  President  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  whose  address  on 
"War"  is  found  in  volume  11  of  the  Cen- 
tenary Edition  of  the  Works  of  Ealph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  as  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Peace  Society. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  early  work  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  is  the  story 
of  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  "A  Congress  of 
Nations." 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  May,  1829,  a 
prize  of  thirty  dollars  was  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  best  "disserta- 
tion on  the  subject  of  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions," to  be  written  during  the  year. 
The  essays  were  to  be  sent  to  the  ofl&ce  of 
David  Low  Dodge,  227  Pearl  Street,  New 
York.  The  successful  candidate  might 
take  his  choice  "of  being  made  an  honor- 
ary member,  receiving  a  gold  medal,  or 
the  money."  In  May,  1830,  the  time  for 
receiving  the  essays  was  extended  to  Jan- 
uary, 1831.  Since  only  two  papers  were 
presented  at  that  time,  one  of  them  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  offer  was  increased  to 
$50,  but  without  any  adequate  result. 

During  the  summer  of  1831  two  gentle- 
men of  New  York  offered,  through  the 
Society,  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  essay 
and  $100  for  the  second  best.  The  judges 
were  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  William  Wirt,  who 
had  been  Attorney  General  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams, 
and  John  McLean,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  About  40 
essays  were  handed  in  and  five  were 
considered  to  be  about  equal  in  merit. 
The  donors  of  the  prize,  however,  declined 
to  have  it  divided  and  the  amount  was 
raised  to  $1,000,  to  be  given  to  the  best 
essay  only.  The  time  was  extended  to 
June  20,  1834. 

For  this  contest  the  judges  appointed 
were  John  Quincy  Adams,   ex-President 


of  the  United  States  and  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Chancellor 
Kent,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Grimke, 
a  lawyer  of  South  Carolina,  who  died  dur- 
ing the  year  and  whose  place  was  filled 
by  Daniel  Webster. 

Again  the  committee  could  not  agree 
on  any  one  candidate,  and  the  prize  offer 
was  withdrawn. 

The  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  however,  chose  five  of  the  best 
essays  for  publication,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee.  These 
five,  together  with  a  sixth,  written  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Ladd,  were  published  in  a 
volume  together  in  1840  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Many  of  the  invaluable  records  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  were  destroyed  in 
the  Boston  fire  of  November,  1872,  and 
that,  sadly  enough,  but  a  few  weeks  after 
the  great  Peace  Jubilee,  which  the  So- 
ciety had  so  successfully  promoted. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  preserved  to 
serve  as  sources  for  a  book  of  several  hun- 
dred pages,  now  in  manuscript  and  nearly 
ready  for  the  printer.  From  out  the  very 
earliest  days  in  the  history  of  the  Society, 
let  us  reprint  the  following  letter,  under 
date  of  January  1,  1828,  appearing  in  the 
Harbinger  of  Peace  the  following  August : 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  war  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  has  afflicted 
mankind.  It  is  equally  evident  that  if  it 
is  ever  excluded  from  the  world  it  must  be 
done  by  moral  influence  and  a  concert  of 
action,  which  shall  expose  the  fallacy  of 
past  feelings  and  maxims  on  this  subject 
and  array  against  it  the  understandings, 
the  consciences,  and  the  hearts  of  men. 

"In  this  view  we  have  regarded  with 
deep  interest,  from  their  commencement, 
the  labors  of  peace  societies  and  have  felt 
that  the  cause  has  never  as  yet  commanded 
the  attention  which  its  importance  de- 
serves. 

"And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  much  good  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Peace  Society,  sustained  by  aux- 
iliaries, founded  on  such  general  princi- 
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pies  as  shall  exclude  doubtful  disputation, 
and  embody  in  one  system  of  action  all 
who  will  lend  their  aid  to  enlighten  the 
public  sentiment  and  eradicate  a  war  spirit 
from  the  land." 

This  letter  was  signed  by  such  men  as 
William  Jenks,  Howard  Malcolm,  James 
D.  Knowles,  Lyman  Beecher,  and  Edward 
Beecher. 


A  BASIS  FOR  UNITY  JUST  NOW 

EVEEY  "plan" — and  there  are  many 
plans — before  it  can  be  applied  as 
a  practical  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  between  States  must  pursue  one 
straight  and  rather  clearly  defined  road. 
Assuming  that  it  contemplates  the  co- 
operation of  all  civilized  States — and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  effective  peace 
alliance  of  a  few  powers — it  must  be 
formulated  in  an  international  conference 
of  duly  accredited  delegates  from  each  of 
the  States.  It  must  then  be  returned  to 
the  various  States  for  ratification.  When 
accepted  by  the  various  nations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  methods 
peculiar  to  each,  the  plan  becomes  opera- 
tive for  the  nations  that  have  ratified  it. 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  course  any 
plan  must  take  before  it  can  become  effec- 
tive. 

Thus  there  is  evidently  at  least  one  uni- 
fying principle  upon  which  the  various 
peace  workers  of  the  world  might  properly 
agree,  namely,  that  if  any  adequate  steps 
are  to  be  taken  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
peace,  toward  the  substitution  of  methods 
of  justice  for  the  modes  of  war,  there 
must  be,  and  the  sooner  now  the  better,  an 
international  conference  of  all  the  nations. 

Incidentally,  such  a  conference,  if 
called,  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  sit  down  again  around 
the  table  with  her  sister  States  in  the 
society  of  nations.     It  would  enable  the 


structure  of  international  co-operation  to 
rise  again  toward  a  greater  uniformity. 
It  would  lessen  the  political  irritations 
so  common  just  now  and  make  easier  the 
legal,  the  judicial  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  It  would  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  constitutional  methods  pecu- 
liar to  any  government.  Without  such 
a  conference  there  can  be  no  outlawing 
of  war. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  phrase  "out- 
lawry of  war,"  but  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
a  self-explanatory  phrase.  It  cannot 
mean  simply  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
"that  all  wars  of  aggression  shall  and 
always  will  be  prohibited."  For  the  na- 
tions to  agree,  by  any  form  of  contract 
we  can  now  imagine,  that  all  wars  are 
crimes  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  out- 
law war. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  Polish  delega- 
tion, the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  unanimously  adopted  a  declar- 
ation that  "all  wars  of  aggression  are,  and 
shall  always  be,  prohibited,"  and  "that 
every  specific  means  must  be  employed  to 
settle  disputes,  of  every  description,  which 
may  arise  between  States."  The  declara- 
tion went  on  to  say:  "The  Assembly  de- 
clares that  States  members  of  the  League 
are  under  obligation  to  conform  to  these 
principles."  These  declarations  grew  out 
of  a  belief  in  the  solidarity  uniting  the 
community  of  nations,  and  of  a  convic- 
tion that  "a  war  of  aggression  can  never 
serve  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
disputes,  and  is  in  consequence  an  inter- 
national crime."  We  hope  that  the  pas- 
sage of  such  declarations  will  "create  an 
atmosphere  of  general  confidence  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  work 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  disarmament." 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  the  view  that 
we  have  here  little  more  than  the  juggling 
of  phrases.  In  his  most  interesting  book, 
"The    Outlawry   of   War,"    Dr.    Charles 
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Clayton  Morrison  argues  "that  in  modern 
civilization  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ag- 
gressive war/'  and  that  if  there  were  "it 
could  not  be  outlawed."  But,  in  our  view, 
if  nations  provide  for  the  peaceable  ad- 
justment of  their  differences,  the  lawful 
promotion  of  their  interests,  and  accept 
and  follow  such  methods  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  laws  duly  accepted 
and  ratified  by  themselves;  and  if,  in  the 
long  run,  nations  find  that  they  do  ad- 
vance their  interests  best  by  such  means, 
then  it  may  be  said  war  has  been  out- 
lawed, for  then  the  methods  of  law  and 
order  will  naturally  supplant  the  methods 
of  force  and  bloodshed. 

Principles  for  the  conduct  of  nations 
in  matters  of  war  and  peace  adopted  at 
such  a  conference  and  ratified  by  the  na- 
tions, with  a  World  Court  universally 
accepted  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
of  interpretation,  are,  as  we  understand 
it,  the  hope  of  the  most  thoughtful  advo- 
cates of  the  outlawry  of  war.  If  this  be 
so,  we  accept  the  phrase  in  all  its  fullness. 
But  the  point  here  is  that  the  two  main 
aspects  of  such  outlawry,  law  and  judicial 
settlement,  are  of  themselves  dependent 
upon  a  prior  step,  namely,  the  calling  of 
a  imiversal  international  conference. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  conference  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  League  is  a  going  concern,  render- 
ing valuable  services  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  is  not,  however,  universal.  It  does  not 
include  just  now  such  rather  important 
States  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Spain,  Brazil, 
not  to  mention  the  United  States.  What 
is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  Conference 
where  these  States,  as  well  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations,  can  sit  in, 
and  go  at  the  problem  of  universal  peace 
in  a  universal  way.  It  would  appear  that 
every  person  or  organization  interested  in 
a  plan  for  world  peace,  therefore,  should 
begin  with   a   preamble  substantially   as 


follows:  "It  is  urged  that  there  should 
be  an  international  conference  of  duly 
accredited  delegates  from  all  civilized  na- 
tions, to  the  end," — to  be  followed  by  the 
plan. 

It  would  seem  that  every  peace  worker 
could  join  with  every  other  along  this 
common  road;  for  whatever  plan  is  pro- 
posed— reduction  of  armaments,  arbitra- 
tion, security,  judicial  settlement — must, 
if  it  is  to  end  in  anything  practical,  be 
taken  that  way.  World  peace  is  a  world 
problem  best  capable  of  solution  only  in 
a  world  way. 


REGIONAL   ARRANGEMENTS 

WE  ARE  not  opposed  to  regional  ar- 
rangements between  governments  in 
the  interest  of  peace.    We  favor  them. 

When  M.  Briand  proposes  to  a  group 
of  newspaper  men  something  of  a  no- 
more-war  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  we  look  upon  it  as  a 
friendly  gesture  and  a  contribution  to 
the  peace  effort  of  our  age,  and  that 
whether  it  ends  in  anything  tangible  or 
not.  When  a  distinguished  Englishman 
like  Mr.  Wickham  Steed  asks  for  a  closer 
co-operation  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  goes  on  to  ask  if 
we  cannot  find  means  without  any  re- 
striction of  our  sovereignity,  without  en- 
tangling treaty  obligations,  to  assure  the 
world  that  our  policy  is  and  always  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
wish  to  establish  arbitration  and  disarma- 
ment as  the  civilized  methods  of  man- 
kind, we  are  encouraged,  for  such  kind 
of  talk  tends  to  keep  us  away  from  fric- 
tion-producing things. 

When  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  declares  at  the  Guildhall  in  Lon- 
don, as  he  did  November  9,  that  M. 
Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann  deserve  the 
greatest  credit  for  advancing  the  cause 
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of  European  peace  during  the  last  five 
years,  he  himself  is  promoting  peace  in  a 
very  effective  way.  It  was  a  gracious  and 
helpful  thing  for  him  to  maintain  that 
the  labors,  courage,  and  vision  of  M. 
Briand  and  Dr.  Stresemann  are  responsi- 
ble for  so  great  a  part  in  the  advance 
from  war  and  hatred,  and  that  their  ex- 
ample should  be  emulated  by  the  states- 
men of  the  Balkans  and  eastern  and  cen- 
tral Europe.  It  is  the  spirit  such  as  this 
out  of  which  grows  the  effort  to  extend 
the  beneficence  of  peace  between  States. 

We  dare  to  hope  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  defense  treaties  between  France 
and  five  other  powers.  In  November, 
France  completed  her  system  of  mutual- 
defense  treaties  begun  some  seven  years 
ago.  The  French  Bloc,  as  it  now  stands 
in  Europe,  includes  France  and  Belgium, 
France  and  Yugoslavia,  France  and  Ru- 
mania, France  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
France  and  Poland.  There  is  a  suspicion 
that  these  treaties  constitute  in  reality 
miUtary  alliances;  but  France  contends 
that  they  fall  naturally  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  they  do  not  provide, 
except  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Poland, 
for  military  aid  in  case  one  party  becomes 
the  victim  of  an  aggressive  war.  In  the 
case  of  Rumania,  for  example,  a  Russian 
war  to  regain  Bessarabia  would  not  call 
for  French  military  aid,  France  looks 
upon  the  treaties  as  regional  security  com- 
pacts, quite  consistent  with  Article  21  of 
the  Covenant.  And  yet  these  treaties  do, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  contribute  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  France,  which  may  mean, 
also,  to  her  political  strength. 

It  is  all  a  highly  complicated  matter, 
for  in  the  face  of  these  arrangements, 
quasi-military  alliances,  France  is  striving 
for  the  closest  possible  co-operation  not 
only  with  England,  but  at  last  with  Ger- 


many— indeed,  with  Spain  and  Italy.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  situation,  for  these 
latter  countries  cannot  look  with  im- 
alloyed  joy  upon  the  five  alliances. 

The  new  treaty  between  France  and 
Yugoslavia  completes  a  zone  of  influence 
stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic, 
threatening  the  Italian  aspirations  in  the 
Balkans.  Indeed,  Italy  has  opposed  this 
treaty  between  Belgrade  and  Paris.  After 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  there  were 
demonstrations  of  hostility  in  various 
Italian  cities. 

But  regional  agreements  there  are. 
This  method  of  international  activity 
seems  to  be  in  the  wind.  Bilateral  trea- 
ties, for  example,  have  multiplied  rapidly, 
especially  since  the  war,  some  forty  such 
being  registered  with  the  League  of 
Nations.  They  may  prove  to  be  service- 
able as  agencies  for  the  promotion  of 
peace,  temporarily.  But  when  a  regional 
agreement  such  as  this  last,  between 
France  and  Yugoslavia,  stirs  up  demon- 
strations of  opposition  of  a  threatening 
kind  in  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice, 
Padua,  threatening  Yugoslavia  consulates 
and  French  embassies,  it  doesn't  sound  so 
encouraging. 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  speaking  before 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  Paris 
last  August,  came  nearer  to  the  realities  in 
any  hopeful  regional  agreement  when  he 
pointed  out  that  "the  crux  of  the  matter 
is  treaties  for  conciliation  and  methods 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  controver- 
sies between  nations.  Until  there  is  some 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  quarrels, 
until  there  is  security,  disarmament  is  im- 
possible. .  .  .  Much  more  effective  than 
any  plan  for  limiting  armies  and  navies 
is  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  co-operation 
which  shall  prevail  over  the  globe,  and, 
'Kke  gracious  drops  of  heavenly  dew,  shall 
spread  its  blessings  all  abroad.' " 
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MR.  BURTON'S  RESOLUTION 

THEODOEE  E.  BURTON,  President 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  doeg 
not  content  himself  with  discussing  the 
theories  of  peace.  He  would  get  some- 
thing done.  He  has  prepared  a  joint 
resolution  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
arms  to  any  country  engaged  in  aggres- 
sive warfare  in  violation  of  arbitration 
or  other  peace  agreements.  The  resolu- 
tion has  been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  will  be  introduced  during  the 
earlier  days  of  the  coming  Congress. 
Mr,  Burton's  influence,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  President  of  the  American  Group  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  is  assurance 
that  his  resolution  will  give  the  coming 
Congress  something  serious  to  think  about. 
The  full  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

"Joint  Resolution 

"To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms, 
munitions,  or  implements  of  war  to 
certain  foreign  countries. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  or 
implements  of  war  to  any  country  which 
engages  in  aggressive  warfare  against  any 
other  country  in  violation  of  a  treaty,  con- 
vention or  other  agreement  to  resort  to 
arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means  for  the 
settlement  of  international  controversies. 

President  to  Determine 

"Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  country  has  violated  any 
such  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  by 
engaging  in  aggressive  warfare  against 
any  other  country,  and  makes  proclama- 
tion thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful,  until 
otherwise  proclaimed  by  the  President,  or 
provided  by  act  of  Congress,  to  export  any 
arms,  munitions,  or  implements  of  war 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  or 
any  possession  thereof  to  such  country,  or 


to  any  other  country  if  the  ultimate  des- 
tination of  such  arms,  munitions,  or  im- 
plements of  war  is  the  country  so  violat- 
ing any  such  treaty,  convention,  or  agree- 
ment. 

"Sec.  3.  Whoever  exports  any  arms, 
munitions,  or  implements  of  war  in  viola- 
tion of  section  2  of  this  resolution,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  any  violation  of 
section  2  of  this  resolution  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  district 
wherein  the  violation  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed.*' 

Mr.  Burton  looks  to  support  for  this 
resolution  from  various  quarters  in  Eu- 
rope. He  believes  it  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  Locarno  and  other  agreements. 
He  finds  that  a  number  of  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  have  already  made  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind. 


ONE  WONDERS  WHY 

ONE  wonders  why  men  choose  to  ad- 
vertise their  fears  of  war.  Is  it  due, 
like  other  excitabilities,  to  the  activity  of 
sun-spots?  Professor  Tchijevsky,  of  Mos- 
cow, addressing  the  American  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  called  attention  to  the 
unusual  sun-spot  activities  and  to  the 
disturbances  that  might  be  expected  to 
follow.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  all 
great  disturbances  on  the  earth,  social  as 
well  as  physical,  seem  to  attend  or  follow 
these  periods  of  sun-spot  activity.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  by  some  authorities  that  the 
sun-spot  activity  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  weather,  affecting  storms  and 
floods.  The  Russian  Professor  went  on 
to  point  out  that  these  operations  in  the 
sun  follow  eleven-year  cycles — three  years 
of  minimum  excitability  of  human  be- 
ings, two  years  of  increasing  excitability, 
three  years  of  maximum  excitability,  and 
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then  three  years  of  return  to  the  mini- 
mum of  excitability,  closing  the  cycle. 
We  are  told  that  this  year,  next  year,  and 
1929  mark  the  maximum  of  sun-spot  ac- 
tivity and  therefore  of  human  excitability. 
A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine  finds  some  proof  of  this  theory 
in  our  excitement  over  certain  murder 
trials,  over  our  aviators,  and  over  the  case 
of  Sacco-Vanzetti.  It  may  be  that  wars 
are  born  of  sun-spots. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  the  itch  for  the  unusual  is  quite  apt 
to  be  an  evidence  of  too  much  concentra- 
tion upon  one  thing.  The  man  bent  upon 
looking  for  weeds  finds  few  flowers  in  his 
fields,  while  the  seeker  for  flowers  notices 
but  few  of  the  weeds. 

Men  who  live  only  in  caves  think  only 
in  cave  terms.  In  the  seventh  book  of  his 
Republic,  Plato  sets  this  forth  with  char- 
acteristic clarity  and  accuracy.  Imagine 
an  underground  den  with  an  opening  to- 
wards the  light.  Behold  human  beings  in 
this  cave  from  childhood,  chained  by  the 
necks  and  legs  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  see  only  before  them,  toward  the  rocky 
wall  immediately  in  front.  Behind  them 
and  just  outside  the  opening  is  a  low  wall, 
like  the  screen  Marionette  players  have 
before  them  and  over  which  they  show 
their  puppets.  At  a  distance  above  and 
beyond  this  low  wall  are  lights.  Along 
the  wall,  with  the  lights  beyond  are  men 
passing  to  and  fro,  some  carrying  vessels, 
some  figures  of  men  and  animals  made 
of  wood  or  stone  or  other  material;  some 
talking,  some  silent,  all  casting  their  shad- 
ows on  the  wall  of  the  den  in  front  of 
the  prisoners.  These  poor  prisoners, 
therefore,  see  only  their  own  shadows  or 
the  shadows  of  the  objects  passing  above 
and  behind  them.  Such  prisoners,  if  they 
were  able  to  talk  with  one  another,  would 
only  talk  in  terms  of  the  shadows  before 
them.     Any  voice  would  appear  to  be  the 


voice  of  a  shadow.  Truth  to  such  men 
would  be  only  the  shadows  of  the  images. 
Suppose,  then,  that  one  of  these  prisoners 
is  liberated,  that  he  turns  his  head,  that 
he  walks  toward  the  light,  which  he  sees 
but  painfully.  What  would  be  the  re- 
sult? The  real  objects  would  seem  less 
real  than  the  shadows  in  his  cave.  If 
he  lift  his  eyes  toward  the  sun  he  would 
be  dazzled.  All  reality  would  be  unreal- 
ity, for  a  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  men  devoted  to  one 
specific  task,  and  for  a  long  and  continu- 
ous time,  tend  to  become  disqualified  for 
participating  in  other  reabns  of  experi- 
ence. That  is  why  Darwin,  after  his  years 
of  devotion  to  the  details  of  his  science, 
became  incapacitated  for  enjoying  any 
more  either  poetry  or  music.  It  is  why 
civilians  devoted  to  civilian  pursuits  are 
incapable  of  drafting  a  war  vessel,  organ- 
izing or  equipping  an  army,  or  directing 
a  battle.  It  is  why  the  military  expert  is 
disqualified  for  running  a  department 
store,  directing  a  college,  or  shaping  a 
constructive  foreign  policy. 


PLAYING  AT  PEACE 

SOCIAL  progress  seems  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  the  clash  of  divergent  views 
multiplied  by  the  passing  of  time.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  who  succeeds  in  selling  his 
views  on  a  remarkable  scale,  is  convinced 
that  since  1914,  in  spite  of  vast  volumes 
of  pious  intentions,  hardly  anything  of 
practical  value  has  been  done  to  prevent 
future  wars.  He  finds  as  a  result  of  his 
cogitations  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  say 
that  any  hopeful  effort  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  has  even  begim.  Men  and 
women  laboring  to  overcome  the  war  sys- 
tem are  only  "playing  at  peace." 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  follow 
Mr.  Wells'  many  views  about  an  im- 
proved world  order,  be  they  of  the  family, 
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of  sex,  of  religion,  or  of  peace,  we  believe 
them  to  be  wrong;  but  when  he  says  that 
the  various  peace  workers  of  the  world 
are  only  playing  at  the  game,  he  may  be 
right.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  one 
way  or  the  other.  That  peace  talk  bores 
many  people  may  be  an  item  in  the  evi- 
dence that  he  is  right.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  conceive  that  a  man  who  believes 
that  there  can  be  no  international  peace 
except  there  be  a  superstate,  with  power 
to  enforce  its  decisions  through  navies 
and  armies  directly  under  its  control,  the 
only  sovereign  power  within  its  realm; 
who  believes  that  we  must  all  be  prepared 
to  see  our  own  country  and  our  own  flag 
subordinated  to  such  a  collective  control; 
who  insists  that  any  other  protestations 
of  peaceful  intentions  are  made  ''either 
unintelligibly  or  in  bad  faith,"  and  who 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one  can  be 
an  advocate  of  organized  world  peace  and 
a  fuU  and  complete  patriot  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
man  with  such  views  can  be  right  on  any 
international  opinions  he  may  have.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  world  peace 
depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  "com- 
mon currency,"  that  "the  idea  of  world 
peace  runs  counter  to  the  general  pro- 
cesses of  nature,"  or  that  "war,  both  in- 
ternecine and  external,  is  nature's  way." 
But  the  writer  of  this  editorial  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  is  wholly 
wrong  when  he  charges  the  peace  work- 
ers with  only  "playing  at  peace." 

One  wonders,  however,  what  Mr.  Wells 
would  say  about  some  of  the  public  utter- 
ances of  certain  men  capable  of  visuaHz- 
ing  for  the  future  nothing  but  war. 
There  are  indications  that  certain  men 
enjoy  playing  at  war,  and  that  in  public 
print.  A  distinguished  Eear  Admiral  of 
our  Navy,  for  example,  has  seen  fit  re- 
cently to  express  publicly  his  views  relative 
to  our  future  naval  defense  requirements 


in  the  Pacific.  Nowhere  in  his  article 
does  he  leave  us  the  least  bit  in  doubt  as 
to  his  beliefs.  He  agrees  that  the  Wash- 
ington Arms  Conference  of  1922  was 
"Great  Britain's  greatest  naval  victory,'* 
a  victory  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
master  mind  behind  it,  he  writes,  was  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour's 
"easy  victims  were  an  American  Secre- 
tary of  State,  an  American  ex-Secretary 
of  State,  two  American  Senators,  and  one 
hundred  ten  million  American  people." 
But  the  admiral  does  not  end  there.  He 
adds:  "The  conference  did  more  to  dis- 
credit diplomacy  as  a  safe  and  honest 
method  of  settling  difficulties  among  na- 
tions than  all  our  other  ventures  in  that, 
deceitful  art  added  together." 

The  admiral  is  apparently  playing  at: 
war,  and  that  in  the  open.  There  seemS: 
but  little  doubt  of  that.  Indeed,  he  be- 
gins his  remarks  by  assuming  that  Japaa 
wiU  seize  the  Phihppines  some  day;  at 
least,  that  this  is  "more  than  50  per  cent 
probable."  Then  he  goes  on  with  his 
interesting  game.  Under  the  terms  of' 
the  Washington  agreement,  he  finds,  it. 
is  easy  for  Japan  to  capture  the  Philip- 
pines and  extremely  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  recapture  them.  If  Ja- 
pan were  to  capture  the  Philippines  it 
would  be  of  enormous  advantage,  not  only 
to  Japan,  but  also  to  Great  Britain,  for 
the  reason  that  we  would  have  to  send 
all  our  fleet  and  merchant  marine  to  the 
western  Pacific,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
oceans,  including  our  undefended  coasts,, 
to  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  all 
the  more  easily  probable  because  England 
could  then  sell  all  sorts  of  merchandise 
to  both  sides  of  the  controversy  at  her 
own  prices  and  get  quickly  out  of  the  dis- 
tressing economic  condition  in  which  she- 
is  at  present.    Thus  the  admiral  plays  on. 

He  weaves  a  veritable  mare's  nest  of 
difficulties  around  what  "will  most  prob- 
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ably  be  our  next  naval  war."  He  thinks 
out  his  game  in  substantial  detail.  He 
takes  into  account  the  vastness  of  the 
ocean,  the  tremendous  force  of  the  winds, 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  the  tons  of  fuel, 
suppHes  and  ammunition,  the  himdreds 
of  merchant  vessels  that  will  be  needed 
in  addition  to  the  fighting  ships,  the  help- 
lessness of  our  fleet  seven  thousand  miles 
away  from  its  bases  and  close  to  the  bases 
of  the  enemy.  There  are  the  determined 
attacks  on  our  fleet  by  night  and  by  day, 
especially  by  submarines,  enemy  air- 
planes, especially  torpedo  planes  and 
bombers,  operating  easily  against  us  from 
the  near-by  Islands.  The  game,  as  the 
admiral  plays  it,  of  recapturing  the  Phil- 
ippines is  a  difficult  one,  and  all  because 
our  magnificent  fleet,  capable  of  greater 
achievements  than  any  fleet  ever  assem- 
bled before,  has  been  deprived  of  its  fair 
chance  by  its  own  countrymen.  He  tells 
us  that  the  ships  of  the  so-called  "1916 
program"  constituted  the  fiLaest  expres- 
sion of  scientific  genius  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  that  "they  were  designed 
for  use  in  recapturing  the  Philippines, 
if  at  any  time  the  islands  be  captured." 
"And  now,  alas,"  he  runs  on,  "our  four 
American  delegates  sank  or  scrapped  most 
of  those  outstanding  products  of  Amer- 
ican genius  upon  which  millions  of  dollars 
had  been  spent  and  (which  was  far  worse) 
sacrificed  the  safety  of  the  Philippines 
and  all  reasonable  hopes  for  peace." 

From  this  last  phrase — we  hadn't  no- 
ticed it  until  just  now —  it  may  be  that 
we  have  misjudged  the  admiral  hastily, 
for  he,  too,  may  be  playing  at  peace. 
Perhaps  we  should  feel  confirmed  in  a 
suspicion  we  have  long  felt,  that  the  men 
who  are  professionally  interested  in  play- 
ing at  war  are,  after  all,  on  the  last  analy- 
sis, themselves  playing  at  peace. 

It  may  be  added  that  while  playing  at 
peace,    as    the    game   is    ordinarily    con- 


ducted, is  comparatively  harmless,  play- 
ing at  war  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  by  professional  warriors  may  end 
in  irreparable  harm.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  war  offices  of  the  world — it  is 
their  business — are  figuring  out  with 
every  mathematical  aid  every  possible  war 
contingency,  be  it  on  land  or  on  sea.  If 
every  one  of  these  experts  were  to  rush 
into  print  with  the  steps  he  thinks  shoidd 
be  taken  to  meet  every  conceivable  con- 
tingency; if,  in  short,  every  military  ex- 
pert were  to  play  his  game  in  the  open, 
as  has  the  admiral,  fears  and  suspicions 
might  naturally  mount  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  our  judgment,  therefore, 
playing  at  war,  even  though  on  the  last 
analysis  the  game  seems  to  turn  to  play- 
ing at  peace,  should  be  strictly  an  indoor 
game.  The  welfare  of  States  is  best  pro- 
moted under  civilian  control.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  our  military  experts  to 
fix,  to  criticize,  or  to  direct  through  the 
public  press  or  other  agency  of  propa- 
ganda the  course  of  our  public  policy. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  advise 
our  friends  of  Japan  or  Great  Britain 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  contemplating,  even  as  the  remotest 
possibihty,  any  of  these  mysterious  hap- 
penings so  interesting  to  the  admiral  as 
he  goes  about  playing  at  war.  Or  is  it 
playing  at  peace? 


DOWN  IN  NICARAGUA 

T IBEEAL  and  informed  American 
-■-^  opinion  relative  to  aifairs  in  Nica- 
ragua is  hoping  for  an  improvement  in 
that  land  after  the  coming  election.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  mess  does  not 
seem  to  improve. 

Our  State  Department,  under  date  of 
October  26,  published  a  list  of  engage- 
ments in  Nicaragua  since  the  signing  of 
the  Stimson  agreement  in  May  last,  to- 
gether with  the  number   of   combatants 
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killed.  According  to  that  report,  there 
was  an  engagement  at  La  Paz  on  May  31 
when  two  marines  were  killed,  fourteen 
Liberal  Nicaraguans,  and  a  number 
wounded.  At  El  Ocotal,  July  16,  between 
three  and  four  hundred  Liberal  Nica- 
raguans  were  killed,  over  one  hundred 
wounded,  and  one  marine  was  killed.  At 
San  Fernando,  July  26,  six  Nicaraguans 
were  killed,  fifteen  to  twenty  wounded, 
and  one  American  killed.  At  the  same 
place,  on  the  next  day,  twenty  fleeing 
Nicaraguans  were  killed  or  wounded  by 
pursuing  marine  aviators.  Along  the 
northern  border,  on  August  16,  two  Nica- 
raguans were  killed  in  skirmishes.  At 
Telepaneca,  on  September  3,  eight  Nica- 
raguans were  killed  or  wounded.  Five 
days  later  five  Nicaraguans  were  killed 
at  Sanate.  On  September  19  several  Nica- 
raguans were  killed  or  wounded  at  Tele- 
paneca. October  9,  67  Nicaraguans  were 
killed  or  wounded  and  four  national 
guardsmen  were  killed.  Commenting 
upon  this  report,  our  Secretary  of  State 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  a  single  per- 
son had  been  killed  by  the  marines  or  by 
the  national  guard  except  outlaws.  Since 
the  total  killed  now  reaches  nearly  six 
hundred,  outlaws  seem  to  be  rather  plenti- 
ful. 

Antedating  this  report,  it  appears  there 
was  a  battle  in  Nueva  Segovia  between 
three  hundred  Liberals  on  the  one  hand 
and  our  marines  and  national  guard  on 
the  other.  In  this  battle  sixty-two  Lib- 
erals and  four  soldiers  of  our  guard  were 
killed.  In  this  instance  it  appears  that 
the  marines  were  searching  for  two  ma- 
rine aviators  lost  while  bombing  certain 
Liberals  under  Sandino.  It  also  appears 
that  Sandino's  forces  have  increased,  espe- 
cially since  the  action  in  El  Ocotal  on 
July  16. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  Colonel  Stim- 
son,  having  established  his  pacification 
program  on  May  15,  telegraphed  the  De- 


partment of  State,  "The  civil  war  in 
Nicaragua  is  definitely  ended,"  it  seems 
he  must  have  made  something  of  a  slip. 

Later  reports  are  no  less  discouraging. 
Under  date  of  October  27,  the  Associated 
Press,  reporting  from  San  Salvador,  an- 
nounced that  the  Nicaraguan  Sandino 
had  taken  possession  of  the  towns  of  Se- 
baco,  Muy  Muy,  and  Esquipulas,  and  that 
General  Tellez,  Liberal  mayor  of  Ocotal, 
who  signed  the  Stimson  argeement  with 
Moncada,  has  been  exiled  from  Nicaragua. 
The  same  day,  our  State  Department 
issued  a  special  report  announcing  details 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Claims  Commission, 
which  is  composed  of  one  Conservative, 
one  Liberal,  and  the  American  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Hill.  To  be  effective,  the 
claims,  with  full  details,  must  be  pre- 
sented before  December  1,  1927.  While 
damages  for  acts  committed  during  the 
revolution  wiU  be  awarded  to  claimants 
regardless  of  nationality,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  no  person  or  organization  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  revolution — that  is 
to  say.  Liberals — nor  citizens  of  countries 
who  have  furnished  arms  to  the  revolution 
parties  are  to  be  granted  claims  for  dam- 
ages. On  October  28  the  Associated  Press 
announced  from  Managua  that  more  than 
four  thousand  claims  had  been  presented 
to  the  commission,  amounting  to  over 
five  million  dollars.  Commissioner  Hill 
declared  that  he  expected  the  total  to 
exceed  six  million  dollars. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  speak  for  the 
State  Department,  but  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  it  will  breathe  easier  when 
it  can  wash  its  hands  of  this  whole  Nica- 
ragua business.  Our  Secretary  of  State 
seems  not  inclined  to  complain  of  the 
onerousness  of  his  task.  He  handles  each 
issue  as  it  arises.  To  the  inquiry  whether 
or  not  General  Moncada,  now  in  Washing- 
ton, is  eligible  for  the  Presidency  of  Nica- 
ragua, he  has  given  an  affirmative  opinion. 
When  asked  by  President  Diaz  some  time 
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ago  to  establish  an  American  Protecto- 
rate in  Nicaragua,  he  evidently  refused. 
In  any  event,  such  a  protectorate  has  not 
been  established.  But  the  Secretary  can- 
not be  pleased  at  the  killings  still  going 
on.  He  can't  be  comforted  by  what  seems 
to  be  the  fact,  namely,  that  Liberals  have 
just  carried  over  three-fourths  of  the 
municipal  elections.  It  is  doubtful  that 
he  is  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  further 
loan  negotiations  with  Nicaragua  based 
upon  the  report  to  b,e  made  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Cumberland,  formerly  financial  adviser  in 
Haiti,  now  resigned.  When  Mr.  Kellogg 
tells  us  that  the  action  of  our  troops  has 
been  directed  only  against  bandits,  and 
that  our  aviators  are  simply  working  for 
the  constabulary,  it  must  be  a  bit  irri- 
tating to  have  President  Diaz  decorating 
our  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  for  their  actions  against 
Liberal  troops  and  citing  "for  bravery  in 
action"  our  marine  aviators. 

In  such  a  situation  we  all  hope  that 
the  coming  elections  will  relieve  us  from 
further  responsibility  in  that  stricken 
quarter  for  many  a  day. 


MR.  LIAPTGHEFF 

MR.  LIAPTGHEFF  is  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Bulgaria  and  evidently  a 
man  of  hopeful  ability.  Having  passed 
through  the  social  storms  resulting  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Agrarian  Government  and 
the  breaking  out  of  civil  war;  having,  in- 
deed, served  some  time  in  jail  along  with 
the  other  bourgeois  ex-ministers,  he  has 
for  two  years  been  the  head  of  the  new 
cabinet,  bent  upon  the  realization  of  more 
democratic  ideals. 

Due  largely  to  his  labors,  the  internal 
situation  in  Bulgaria  has  greatly  im- 
proved. From  the  very  start  he  has  pur- 
sued a  moderate  policy. 

His  statesmanship  has  recently  been 
tested  in  a  manner  affecting  the  external 


policies  of  his  country.  It  had  to  do  with 
the  Macedonian  problem.  When  it  is  re- 
called that  Mr.  Liaptcheff  is  himself  a 
Macedonian,  born  in  a  district  now  a  part 
of  Yugoslavia,  to  which  he  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  Belgrade  Government  to 
return,  one  would  expect  him  to  be  a 
fervid  Nationalist.  One  would  expect 
also  that  he  would  be  decidedly  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  Macedonians.  And  yet, 
when  the  Macedonian  revolutionists  began 
their  recent  acts  of  terrorism  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  Macedonia  free  from  Yugoslavia, 
Mr.  Liaptcheff  came  out  vigorously  and 
unequivocally  against  the  method  used 
by  the  comitadjis,  going  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare martial  law  in  certain  sections  of 
Bulgaria  with  the  idea  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  terroristic  plots  against 
Yugoslavia. 

In  the  special  session  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Liaptcheff  was  denounced  by  every 
opposition  leader,  charged  with  disloyalty 
to  the  national  cause  and  with  subservi- 
ency to  a  neighboring  State.  He  has, 
however,  resolutely  persisted  in  his  course, 
albeit  with  moderation  and  restraint. 
Brought  into  power  by  the  military  group 
and  supported  by  the  ardent  Nationalists, 
he  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  sincerity  and  patience.  The 
Balkans  constitute  a  safer  place  to  live  in 
because  of  Prime  Minister  Liaptcheff  of 
Bulgaria. 


THE  Mexican  Supreme  Court,  it  ap- 
pears, has  handed  df|7i  a  decision, 
November  18,  holding  that  articles  14  and 
15  of  the  petroleum  law  are  unconstitu- 
tional. Our  State  Department  is  justified 
in  the  view  that  such  a  decision  is  of  great 
importance.  It  may  indeed  open  a  way 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  The  text  of 
the  decision  is  not  yet  available;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  in  position  once  more  to  open  up  diplo- 
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matic  negotiations  with  the  view  of  start- 
ing again  the  full  operation  of  Amer- 
ican-owned oil  properties  in  Mexico,  and 
of  reaching  an  understanding  calculated 
to  protect  American  oil  properties  from 
retroactive  legislation  deemed  by  Wash- 
ington to  be  confiscatory.  Incidentally, 
the  decision  by  the  Mexican  court  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  the  re-establishment  in 
the  United  States  of  faith  in  the  processes 
of  law  and  order  on  both  sides  of  the  Eio 
Grande. 


■\7rSC0UNT  ROBEET  CECIL  spoke 


V 


in  the  House  of  Lords  November  16, 


criticizing  the  government  for  the  failure 
of  the  Three  Power  Naval  Conference  at 
Geneva.  We  do  not  praise  or  condemn 
Viscount  Cecil's  speech ;  but  from  the  dis- 
patches we  gather  the  impression  that  the 
feeling  is  growing  in  England,  perhaps  in 
part  because  of  Cecil's  work,  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Three  Power  Naval  Conference 
was  a  great  misfortune,  and  that  the  work 
of  that  conference  should  be  resumed. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Tinder  date  of  November  18,  wired  his 
paper  that  two  groups  of  popular  con- 
servative newspapers  in  England — the 
Eothmere  and  Beaverbrook  Press — ^have 
hit  upon  the  brilliant  idea  of  pushing 
peace  and  disarmament  in  their  news  col- 
umns, rather  than  in  their  editorial  col- 
umns alone,  with  the  view  of  attracting 
their  readers'  attention  more  effectively 
to  the  subject  of  peace.  The  Liberal 
Nation  credits  Rothermere  and  Beaver- 
brook, resepectively,  with  having  discov- 
ered "what  is  dimly  rising  to  conscious- 
ness in  the  minds  of  their  public." 


DR.  KELLY  MILLER  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Negro  Dean  of  Howard 
University.  It  pleases  us  to  quote  his 
views  on  "The  Long  Struggle  Upward." 
He  says: 


"If  we  take  the  world  at  large,  we  are 
forced  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  it 
has  been  growing  steadily  better  ever 
since  man  began  his  upward  way  from  the 
valley  level  of  animal  existence.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  primitive  law,  'an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  to  the  ulti- 
mate ideal,  'Love  thine  enemy;  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,'  and  yet  mankind 
has  been  plodding  its  weary  way  from  the 
law  of  enmity  to  the  law  of  amity.  The 
human  race  is  still  far  from  the  goal,  but 
is  surely  on  the  way.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  the  Christ  ideal,  'If  thine  enemy 
strike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  unto 
him  the  other  also,'  but  civilization  is  to 
be  gauged  by  its  approximation  to  this 
ideal. 

"The  World  War  has  taught  us  the 
folly  of  force.  Hatred  is  the  most  un- 
economical thing  in  the  world.  The  world 
learns  but  slowly.  The  ladder  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven  slants  slowly  up- 
wards. Love  is  the  one  standard  in  terms 
of  which  all  progress  must  be  measured. 
Bitter  as  are  the  hatreds  of  the  world 
today,  they  are  as  nothing  when  compared 
to  those  of  the  bygone  darker  ages.  The 
hatred  of  race  for  race,  nation  for  nation, 
religion  for  religion,  and  individuals  for 
each  other  is  fading  away  as  the  centuries 
come  and  go.  So  far  have  we  advanced 
on  the  upward  grade. 

"Yes,  the  world  is  growing  better;  but 
we  must  be  patient  with  God  and  his  slow- 
working  plan  of  evolution  towards  human 
perfectibility.  We  are  not  yet  half  way 
between  the  old  Adam  and  the  new  man 
Christ.  The  human  race  will  have  to 
struggle  upward  for  as  many  ages  as  it 
has  already  existed  before  it  may  expect 
to  attain  unto  the  great  consummation." 


THE  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
Herbert  Levermore  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, October  20,  while  delivering  an 
address  on  Plans  to  Promote  World  Peace, 
leaves  a  vacancy  in  a  large  circle  of  warm 
and  admiring  friends.  His  last  formal 
communication  to  the  American  Peace 
Society  begins  as  foUows:  "The  question 
is.  Can  the  remnants  of  the  peace  societies 
which  have  survived  the  war,  and  other  so- 
cieties which  are  internationally  minded. 
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be  brought  together  and  welded  into  a 
well -organized  community;  and,  if  so,  on 
what  basis  and  with  what  purpose  for  their 
renewed  activity?''  He  then  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  societies  to  be  considered, 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  brought  to 
agree  upon  any  common  purpose  and  the 
possibilities  of  a  comprehensive  non-par- 
tisan international  review.  It  was  the 
happy  fortune  of  the  Editor  of  this  maga- 
zine to  know  Dr.  Charles  Levermore  rather 
intimately  for  over  twenty  years,  to  travel 
with  him,  to  speak  from  the  same  plat- 
form, to  enjoy  those  little  comraderies 
incidental  to  belonging  to  the  same  college 
fraternity,  to  agree  with  him,  to  differ 
with  him,  to  oppose  him  in  public  debate, 
to  converse  with  him  in  foreign  lands,  to 
love  and  to  admire  him  always. 


NEWTON  D.  BAKEK,  Secretary  of 
War  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet, 
recommended  to  the  International  Good- 
will Congress  at  St.  Louis,  in  November, 
in  a  closing  Armistice  Day  speech,  three 
things.     They  are: 

A  declaration  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  as  part  of  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
United  States,  that  this  country  will  not 
exercise  its  legal  right  to  trade  with  a  na- 
tion declared  by  the  League  of  Nations 
to  have  been  the  aggressor  in  war. 

Resumption  of  negotiations  for  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  World  Court  by 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  meet  with 
a  similar  commission  of  present  members 
of  the  court. 

Negotiations  by  the  United  States  with 
other  nations  of  treaties  similar  to  the 
Locarno  treaties,  which  bind  their  sig- 
natories not  to  go  to  war,  whatever  the 
provocation. 


October  12  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas. 
This  pageant,  said  to  be  "one  of  the  most 
significant  pageants  ever  staged  in  Kan- 
sas,'* was  attended  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Indians,  members  of  the  five 
tribes  which  participated  in  the  important 
Indian  Peace  Council  of  1867 — Kiowa, 
Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  and  Plains  Apache 
Tribes — some  of  them  survivors  of  the 
Council.  There  were  cowboys,  relics  of 
days  when  Kansas  was  a  range  country, 
and  old  frontiersmen,  pioneers  of  the  Kan- 
sas prairie.  The  pageant  was  held  in  a 
natural  amphitheater.  There  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Governor  Johnson,  of  Oklahoma; 
by  Gov.  Ben  S.  Paulen,  of  Kansas,  and 
other  public  men,  including  Indians. 
The  pageant  consisted  of  scenes  connected 
with  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  It  repre- 
sented the  collective  work  of  practically 
all  the  twelve  hundred  inhabitants  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Curator  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  So- 
ciety. From  the  reports,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pageant  was  most  impressive.  It  was 
a  panorama  of  history.  Those  who  saw 
it  lived  in  the  past.  It  was  in  celebration 
of  a  treaty  which  resulted  in  turning  the 
Indian  Territory  over  to  the  Eed  Men  and 
in  leaving  Kansas  to  the  whites.  More 
than  that,  it  was  a  celebration  of  a  peace- 
able adjustment  which  has  happily  en- 
dured through  the  succeeding  years. 


A 


PAGEANT  in  honor  of  the  Indian 
Peace  Treaty  of  1867  was  celebrated 


THE  Ford  Motor  Company  plan  for 
rubber  production  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  State  of  Para,  Brazil,  is  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  amazing  activities  of  mod- 
ern business.  It  appears  that  the  Ford 
Company  has  received  a  rubber  concession 
of  over  three  million  acres  in  the  Amazon 
Valley,  lying  on  the  Tapajos  River.  Set- 
tlements are  to  be  established  on  the  de- 
velopment, and  steamships  of  the  Ford 
fleet  will  make  regular  trips  to  the  dis- 
trict.   It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  air- 
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plane  communications  between  the  plan- 
tations and  Detroit.  Details  have  been 
closed  and  the  work  is  expected  to  begin 
at  once.  A  widespread  sanitary  campaign 
against  the  dangers  of  the  jungle  is 
planned.  M"r,  Ford  seems  to  have  been 
led  to  the  step  by  the  example  of  his 
friend,  Harvey  Firestone,  who,  after  ex- 


periments in  many  sections  of  the  world, 
has  at  least  one  million  acres  in  Liberia, 
where  he  expects  to  harvest  rubber  in  1930. 
These  two  enterprises  will  certainly  have 
an  effect  upon  world  markets.  They  are  a 
very  concrete  expression  of  the  oneness  of 
our  human  family  and  of  the  vision  and 
courage  of  men. 


I 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  GILBERT  MEMORANDUM 

THE  Memorandum  addressed  on  Octo- 
ber 20  to  the  German  Government  by 
Mr.  S.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Agent  General 
for  Reparation  Payments,  represents  the 
first  serious  conflict  in  the  application  of 
the  Dawes  Plan,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  over  three  years.  We  are 
giving  the  full  text  of  this  important 
paper  in  the  International  Documents 
section  of  this  issue  of  the  Advocate  of 
Peace;  below  the  reader  will  find  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Memorandum  and  of  the 
reply  to  it  made  by  the  German  Minister 
of  Finance,  Herr  Kohler. 

Mr.   Gilbert    on    Germany's    "Good    Faith" 

In  his  Memorandum,  Mr.  Gilbert  points 
out  that  the  development  of  German  indus- 
try and  commerce  and  the  improvement 
of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
require  the  constant  cheapening  of  pro- 
duction and  an  increase  in  real  wages 
without  a  rise  either  in  prices  or  the 
cost  of  living.  To  secure  this,  a  steady 
supply  of  new  capital  is  needed,  based  on 
savings  at  home  or  borrowings  abroad. 
Under  present  conditions  Germany  needs 
not  only  the  creation  of  new  capital,  but 
also  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  liquid  cap- 
ital lost  in  the  inflation.  She  requires, 
therefore,  a  special  incentive  for  saving 
and  for  careful  spending. 

Mr.  Gilbert  accepts  at  full  value  the 
assurances  of  the  German  Government 
that  its  policy  is  to  do  everything  in  its 


power  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the 
Dawes  Plan.  He  points  out,  however,  that 
German  public  authorities  are  developing 
programs  of  expenditure  and  borrowing 
"with  but  little  regard  to  the  financial 
consequences  of  their  actions."  The  ris- 
ing level  of  public  expenditure  is  giving 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  economic  life  and 
is  threatening  to  undermine  the  stability 
of  public  finances.  If  these  tendencies  are 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  a  serious 
economic  reaction  will,  he  is  convinced, 
certainly  take  place.  The  remedies  for 
this  condition  consist  primarily  in  a  re- 
versal of  the  present  tendency  to  over- 
spending and  overborrowing  and  a  regime 
of  strict  economy.  If  the  German  authori- 
ties act  quickly,  they  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avert  a  crisis. 

The  Dangers  in  the  German  Budget 

The  Agent  General  next  calls  attention 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  German  budget 
made  by  him  in  his  report  of  June  10 
last,  and  quotes  certain  passages  from  the 
Finance  Minister's  speech,  which  empha- 
size the  need  for  reducing  and  postponing 
expenditure.  He  points  out  that,  notwith- 
standing these  admissions,  the  tendency  of 
the  government  policy  is  in  the  direction 
of  enlarged  commitments.  The  authoriza- 
tions of  the  expenditures  in  the  1927-28 
budget  were  increased  by  600,000,000. 
before  its  enactment,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  9,130,000,000m.  as  compared  with 
an  actual  expenditure  of  8,543,000,000m. 
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in  1936-27.  Of  this  increase  only  540,- 
000,000,000m,  were  for  reparations  pay- 
ments. Mr.  Gilbert  also  points  out  in 
this  connection  that  both  the  1936-27  and 
the  1937-38  budgets  show  an  excess  of 
current  expenditure  over  current  revenues 
of  over  850,000,000,000m.  in  each  year, 
which  is  covered  by  loans  and  appropria- 
tions from  surplus  reserve  funds. 

Another  point  of  criticism  is  afforded 
by  the  law,  passed  on  April  9,  1937,  post- 
poning for  a  further  two  years  the  defini- 
tive settlement  of  the  financial  relations 
between  the  Eeich  and  the  States  and 
communes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Agent  General  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Finance  Minister  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  settlement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fulfilment  of  the  Dawes 
Plan.  Eepeating  the  criticisms  already 
made  in  his  previous  reports,  Mr.  Gilbert 
states  that  the  present  settlement  is  open 
to  grave  objections  of  principle.  The 
States  and  communes  are  drawing  larger 
payments  than  ever  before  from  the  Eeich 
and  are  pressing  for  more  to  meet  their 
constantly  increasing  expenditure,  over 
which  the  Eeich  exercises  no  adequate 
control. 

The  Memorandum  then  proceeds  to  deal 
with  the  proposed  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  government  officials,  the  annual  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at  between  1,200,- 
000.000  marks  and  1,500,000,000  marks. 
It  is  assumed  that  States  and  communes, 
postal  services,  and  the  railways  will  also 
make  similar  increases.  Other  proposals 
involving  new  expenditure  which  have  not 
yet  become  law  are  a  measure  indemnify- 
ing German  nationals  for  property  lost 
abroad,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
1,000,000,000  marks,  and  the  new  educa- 
tion law,  the  final  cost  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  calculated. 

The  Agent  General  summarizes  the 
probable  consequences  of  these  new  meas- 
ures, which,  he  insists,  are  endangering 
the  stability  of  the  budget,  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  was  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Experts'  Plan. 

Relation   of   States    and    Communes 

The  second  part  of  the  Memorandum 
deals  with  the  finances  of  the  States  and 
Communes.     It   draws   attention   to  the 


enormous  borrowing  by  these  bodies  in  the 
form  of  long-term  loans,  which,  since  the 
beginning  of  1926  have  amounted  to 
2',600,000,000m..  of  which  1,600,000,000m. 
has  been  raised  abroad.  These  foreign 
borrowings  have  made  heavy  drafts  upon 
Germany's  foreign  credit  and  have  tended 
to  raise  difficult  questions  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Overborrowing,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  proceeds  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  rising  public  ex- 
penditure. Though  the  Eeich  has  no 
direct  control  of  the  foreign  borrowings 
of  States  and  communes,  it  has  "a  unique 
opportunity  and  even  responsibility,  for 
leadership." 

The  third  section  deals  with  German 
credit  and  currency  policy.  It  points  out 
the  confusion  created  by  the  frequent  op- 
position of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
States  and  communes  to  the  policy  of  the 
Eeichsbank,  and  also  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  funds,  which  has  tended 
very  strongly  to  diminish  the  infiuence 
of  the  Central  Bank  over  the  money 
market. 

In  conclusion,  the  Agent  General  warns 
the  German  Government  of  the  conse- 
quences of  an  economic  crisis  and  points 
to  the  remarkable  progress  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Dawes  scheme,  the  re- 
establishment  of  German  credit  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  reorganization  of 
German  industry.  It  would  be  deplorable 
if  these  achievements  should  be  imperiled 
by  short-sighted  internal  policies.  The 
creditors  of  Germany,  he  adds,  feel  that 
reasonable  prudence  in  the  management 
of  public  finances  is  a  necessary  element 
of  good  will. 

German  Reply  to  the  Memorandum 

Finance  Minister  Kohler's  reply  to  Mr. 
Gilbert's  Memorandum,  while  it  gives 
general  expression  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment's agreement  with  the  Agent  General 
on  many  points,  is  mainly  a  defense  of 
German  economic  policy  along  the  lines 
of  the  recent  speeches  of  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  Economic  Affairs. 

The  German  reply  opens  with  the  re- 
mark, frequently  repeated,  that  many  of 
the  important  problems  raised  in  the 
Agent  General's  Memorandum  are  gov- 
erned by  domestic  political  considerations. 
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which  Mr,  Gilbert  does  not  touch  upon  be- 
cause they  do  not  lie  within  his  competence 
as  Agent  General  for  Eeparation  Pay- 
ments. Although  the  government  of  the 
Eeich  realizes  that  dangers  may  arise  out 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  German  develop- 
ment since  the  war  and  the  inflation,  and 
will  do  everything  it  can  to  avert  them, 
it  does  not  find  itself  able  to  attribute  the 
tension  in  the  present  economic  situation 
principally  to  the  causes  suggested  by  the 
Agent  General. 

Evidences    of    Germany's    Recovery 

The  Minister  describes  the  German  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  reabsorption  of  nearly 
one  and  a  half  million  unemployed  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  increase  of 
exports  in  spite  of  the  efforts  involved  in 
these  processes,  and  the  by  no  means  negli- 
gible formation  of  fresh  capital  at  home 
as  evidenced  by  savings  and  other  bank 
deposits.  The  extent  of  German  indebted- 
ness abroad,  he  continues,  is  not  disquiet- 
ing, in  view  of  the  pledges  given  as  secur- 
ity and  their  productivity.  Anxiety  con- 
cerning short-term  credits  wiU  have  to  be 
dispelled  by  rapid  consolidation.  The 
Reich  government  is  working  out  a  scheme, 
in  co-operation  with  the  States  and  com- 
munes, for  the  consolidation  of  the  short- 
term  indebtedness  of  the  public  bodies. 

A  too  sharp  expansion  of  business  could 
only  in  a  very  small  degree  be  attributed 
to  measures  taken  by  public  bodies.  Taxa- 
tion and  internal  loans  do  not  create  addi- 
tional purchasing  power.  The  foreign 
loans  and  credits  raised  by  the  public 
bodies,  however  considerable,  have  had,  at 
any  rate,  no  decisive  effect  in  artificially 
stimulating  economic  life.  Moreover,  they 
have  been  employed  preeminently  for  pro- 
ductive purposes. 

Turning  to  the  finances  of  the  Reich, 
Herr  Kohler,  as  in  his  recent  speech, 
attributes  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
in  expenditure  to  the  war  and  its  social 
and  political  consequences.  The  govern- 
ment intends,  however,  to  frame  the  1928 
budget  with  an  eye  to  the  strictest  econ- 
omy. It  realized  the  dangers  of  an  un- 
limited increase  of  expenditure  in  the 
ordinary  budget,  even  for  purposes  in 
themselves  justified.  As  for  the  extra- 
ordinary budget,  the  government  agrees 


unreservedly  with  the  Agent  General  that 
it  is  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern. The  government  proposes  to  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  the  need  for  loans,  and  to  slow  down 
the  execution  of  some  of  the  essential 
undertakings  so  that  they  can  be  financed 
by  means  of  temporary  appropriations 
from  current  revenue  until  the  issue  of 
loans  is  possible. 

Loans   of   Public   Bodies 

The  government  agrees  that  the  raising 
of  loans  by  States  and  municipalities  for 
administrative  purposes  is  at  present  abso- 
lutely inadmissible;  but  administration  is 
not  the  only  task  which,  as  the  result  of 
a  development  peculiar  to  Germany,  the 
municipalities  have  to  perform.  They 
have  also  to  satisfy  certain  requirements 
of  private  business,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
in  so  far  as  the  fulfilment  of  these  require- 
ments leads  to  a  more  fruitful  working  of 
private  business  within  the  community, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  produc- 
tive. On  the  other  hand,  the  local  gov- 
ernments, when  they  undertake  such  pro- 
ductive expenditure  and  desire  loans  to 
that  end,  must  bear  in  mind  the  general 
economic  situation  of  the  Reich. 

Herr  Kohler  gives  a  table  showing  that 
loan  schemes  for  public  bodies  have  been 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Loans  Control 
Committee  to  the  amount  of  2,185,595,170 
marks— 1,076,778,420  for  municipalities— 
and  that  loans  to  the  amount  of  1,630,- 
073,950  marks  have  actually  been  ap- 
proved. He  also  gives  a  table  showing  the 
purposes  for  which  application  was  made, 
in  which  only  28,000,000  marks  come 
under  the  head  "Miscellaneous,"  the  rest 
being  for  such  productive  enterprises  as 
electricity,  water  works,  and  gas. 

Attention  is  then  drawn  to  the  undesir- 
ability  of  a  premature  financial  arrange- 
ment between  the  Reich  and  the  States 
before  the  economic  position  has  become 
fully  settled.  Herr  Kohler  defends  the 
bill  for  the  raising  of  officials'  pay  and 
pensions,  pointing  out  that  the  costs  con- 
sist largely  not  in  the  payment  of  oflScials, 
but  in  the  support  of  war  victims.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  for  this  end  neither  a 
raising  of  taxation  nor  an  increase  of  the 
postal  or  railway  tariffs  is  contemplated. 
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Eeference  is  merely  made  to  the  Finance 
Minister's  speech,  in  which  he  counted 
on  the  continuance  of  the  present  condi- 
tions for  the  necessary  covering  revenue — 
a  confidence  which  the  Agent  General 
finds  dangerous.  Naturally,  it  is  added, 
the  aim  of  reducing  the  total  salaries  bill 
by  administrative  reform  is  kept  steadily 
in  view.  The  defense  of  the  Compensation 
Bill  indicates  that  the  Finance  Minister 
has  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  marketing 
railway  preference  shares  to  finance  it. 

The  costs  of  the  Education  Law  wiU 
play  no  part  for  three  years.  The  Educa- 
tion Bill  is  a  solution  of  problems  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  common  culture 
of  the  German  people — a  solution  which 
is  assured  by  the  Constitution  and  which 
is  particularly  urgent,  because  until  this 
law  comes  into  force  the  States  cannot 
constitutionally  settle  their  educational 
problems. 

In  conclusion,  the  German  Government 
insists  that  it  has  never  artificially  preju- 
diced transfer  and  will  not  think  of  doing 
so  in  future.  The  real  test,  whether 
genuine  transfer  in  the  sense  of  the  Dawes 
Plan  is  possible  in  the  long  run,  has  yet 
to  be  faced.  Its  surmounting  is  dependent, 
as  the  Agent  General  himself  admits, 
largely  on  the  economic  policy  of  other 
countries.  The  government  expresses  its 
confidence  that  trust  in  the  loyal  co-opera- 
tion of  all  concerned  in  the  Experts'  Plan 
will  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  their  joint 
labors. 

French  Reaction  to  the  Controversy 

In  its  reactions  to  the  Gilbert  Memo- 
randum and  the  German  reply,  French 
opinion  is  generally  in  agreement  with  the 
arguments  adduced  by  the  Agent  General, 
and  especially  with  that  refuting  the  sug- 
gestion that  German  responsibility  ends 
with  the  payment  of  the  reparation  sums 
in  Germany  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
problem  of  transfer.  The  view  is  held  in 
Paris  that,  since  Germany  undertook,  in 
accepting  the  plan,  to  co-operate  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  its  execution,  anything 
calculated  to  prejudice  either  the  payments 
within  Germany  or  the  transfers  abroad 
is  done  at  Germany's  own  risk.  For  this 
reason  alone  the  plain  language  of  the 


Agent  General's  Memorandum  is  approved, 
as  it  is  considered  very  necessary  that  Ger- 
many should  be  reminded  that  reckless 
expenditure,  even  on  internal  matters, 
likely  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  Dawes 
Plan,  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
German/s  creditors  and  ceases  to  be  a 
purely  internal  affair.  The  complaints 
that  the  Agent  General's  criticisms  imply 
an  interference  with  Germany's  sovereign 
rights  are  dismissed  as  both  mistaken  and 
insincere. 

In  many  quarters  in  France  the  impres- 
sion prevails  that  influential  persons  in 
Germany  have  deliberately  aimed  at  the 
present  situation  for  the  direct  purpose 
of  rendering  the  plan  unworkable.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  a  commonplace  of 
the  French  press  that  sooner  or  later 
Germany  would  make  a  bid  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Dawes  Plan  by  the  method 
of  demonstrating  that  it  was  "unwork- 
able." That  this  has  not  been  attempted 
earlier  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  full  annuity  year  has  only  just 
been  reached,  and  that,  therefore,  a  com- 
plete experiment  has  not  yet  been  made 
with  the  plan,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  denounce  as  unworkable  a  plan  that 
had  not  yet  been  fully  applied.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  actual  demand  for  the 
revision  of  the  plan  may  be  expected  in 
1930,  and  that  meanwhile  the  preliminary 
arguments  can  be  marshaled. 

At  the  same  time  the  general  tone  of 
comment  in  the  Paris  press  is  that  the 
continuance  of  the  reparation  payments 
is  essential  to  the  future  of  French  finance, 
that  the  armies  of  occupation  are  still  in 
the  Ehineland,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a 
default  Germany  must  be  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences. 


GERMAN  ECONOMIC   POLICY 

THE  Gilbert  Memorandum  has  occa- 
sioned an  extensive  discussion  within 
Germany  of  the  country's  economic  policy. 
Below  we  are  giving  summaries  of  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Stresemann,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Herr  Cur- 
tius,  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs, 
and  Dr.  Schacht,  the  President  of  the 
Eeichsbank. 
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Dr,   Stresemann's   Views 

Speaking  at  Dresden,  Foreign  Minister 
Stresemann  said  that  even  though  the 
economic  development  of  recent  years  has 
been  favorable,  and  nothing  provides  bet- 
ter proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that  unem- 
ployment had  been  reduced  to  an  extent 
unknown  before  the  war,  this  development 
carries  with  it  serious  dangers,  less  for  the 
present  than  for  the  future.  German  eco- 
nomic life  needs  the  milliards  of  marks 
which  have  flowed  into  it  in  the  form  of 
foreign  credits,  and  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  these  credits  the  fate  of  other  nations  is 
linked  up  with  the  economic  development 
of  Germany  is  to  be  welcomed.  But  the 
absorption  of  the  milliards  is  only  justified 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  fully  employed 
for  productive  purposes;  non-productive 
foreign  loans  constitute  a  serious  encum- 
brance for  Germany. 

Herr  Stresemann  criticized  the  manner 
in  which  German  vitality  is  at  present  ex- 
pressing itself  through  an  excess  of  fes- 
tivities and  building  activity,  which  is  out 
of  keeping  with  actual  conditions  and 
awakens  the  impression  abroad  that  the 
German  nation,  which  had  lost  the  war,  is 
able  to  afford  things  which  the  victorious 
nations  cannot  afford.  This  is  a  big  eco- 
nomic and  political  mistake  on  Germany's 
part,  and  it  mjust  be  combated  by  every 
possible  means.  He  spoke  of  the  contract 
between  the  real  life  of  Germany  today, 
characterized  by  strenuous  efforts,  and  the 
outward  appearance  of  thoughtlessness 
and  joie  de  vivre  which  was  unfortunately 
assuming  greater  proportions  from  day  to 
day.  He  regretted  the  disposition  in 
foreign  countries  to  judge  Germany  rather 
by  appearances  than  by  facts,  especially  in 
those  circles  abroad  which  are  trying  to 
exploit  the  accusation  that  the  Germans 
are  deliberately  living  beyond  their  means 
in  order  that  Germany  should  be  unable  to 
fulfill  her  obligations. 

Herr  Stresemann  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  the  administrative  reform 
to  which  the  Reich  Government  is  at  last 
turning  its  attention.  The  nation,  he 
said,  cannot  lose  the  biggest  war  in  history 
and  afford  to  keep  up  the  bureaucratic 
muddle  which  Gremany  supports  today. 
The  striking  contrast  between  the  "nation- 
alization" of  industry  and  the  state  of  the 
administration  showed  how  right  the  gov- 


ernment is  to  tackle  the  problem.  With 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  "Einheits- 
staat" — unified  or  centralized  system,  as 
opposed  to  the  present  German  federal 
system — which  is  closely  bound  up  with 
administrative  reform,  he  said  that  they 
could  not  and  would  not  compel  any  Fed- 
eral State  to  surrender  its  independence, 
but  any  Stale  that  sought  incorporation  in 
a  unified  system  should  not  be  hindered. 
They  must  have  the  courage  to  take  de- 
cisive steps. 

In  conclusion,  Herr  Stresemann  said 
that  Germany's  comparatively  favorable 
esonomic  position  can  only  be  preserved  if 
they  realize  the  dangers  menacing  future 
development,  if  they  read  aright  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  and  endeavor  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  changes. 

Herr  Curtius  on  the  Foreign  Loans 

Speaking  before  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  Reichstag,  Herr  Curtius  stated  that 
the  checking  of  foreign  borrowing  early 
this  year,  the  big  capital  issues,  and  the 
Reich  loan  of  February  have  shown  that 
the  German  money  market  is  by  no  means 
in  a  position  to  finance  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  recent  months.  Germany  is, 
therefore,  thrown  back  on  foreign  capital. 
The  German  economy  not  only  can,  but 
must,  continue  to  absorb  foreign  capital. 
It  seems  to  him  that  at  least  the  present 
volume  of  foreign  credits  must  be  main- 
tained. But  the  question  of  confidence  is 
very  important,  and  the  strictest  discipline 
must  be  maintained. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  of  the 
Reich  Statistical  Bureau,  foreign  long- 
term  indebtedness  amounted  at  the  end  of 
October  to  3,950,000,000m,  including  the 
Dawes  Loan  of  800,000,000m.  Short-term 
indebtedness  amounted  to  3,600,000,000m. 
The  annual  interest,  without  amortization, 
was  estimated  by  the  bureau  at  460,000,- 
000m.  to  470,000,000m.  The  sum  of  3,- 
900,0000,00m.  long-term  debts  included 
some  2,000,000,000m.  borrowed  by  private 
industry.  Compared  with  the  total  capital 
of  German  industry,  34,200,000,000m., 
this  foreign  indebtedness  was  small.  Herr 
Curtius  drew  the  comforting  conclusion 
that  trade  and  industry  are  in  nowise 
in  danger,  and  that  the  security  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  The  same  applies  to  the  loans 
of  the  public  bodies,  because  the  whole 
taxable  capacity  of  the  population  is  be- 
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hind  them.  He  considers  any  trouble  on 
the  short-term  market  out  of  the  question, 
"if  we  do  not  ourselves  disturb  foreign 
confidence." 

Herr  Curtius  then  repeated  his  well- 
known  view  that  Germany's  trade  balance 
should  give  no  cause  for  anxiety,  and 
pointed  to  the  recent  increase  in  the  ex- 
port of  finished  goods,  in  spite  of  the 
home  "boom." 

But,  at  the  same  time,  Herr  Curtius  laid 
stress  on  the  importance  of  controlling 
foreign  borrowing.  He  outlined  the  new 
rules  for  the  Control  Committee  and  the 
new  Committee  of  Appeal.  The  Federal 
States  appear  to  have  obtained  various 
concessions.  The  only  difference  between 
the  ordinary  committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Appeal  will  be  that  on  the  latter  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs and  the  president  of  the  Eeichsbank 
may  sit  in  person,  instead  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. A  State  whose  application  for 
a  loan  has  been  rejected  may  also  appeal 
to  the  second  committee.  Herr  Curtius 
confirmed  the  reported  intention  of  those 
concerned  to  encourage  the  consolidation 
of  short-term  municipal  loans.  In  con- 
clusion, Herr  Curtius  said  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  critical,  and  the  Agent  General, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  their  heads 
and  work  together. 

Dr.  Schacht's  Defense  of  the  Reichsbank  Policy 

Speaking  also  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eeichstag,  Dr.  Schacht  gave 
a  long  defense  of  the  much-criticized 
policy  of  the  Eeichsbank.  The  check 
placed  on  foreign  borrowing  last  winter 
was  never  meant  to  be  more  than  an  ex- 
periment to  test  the  strength  of  the  money 
market.  But  when  they  lowered  the  dis- 
count rate  to  5  per  cent  they  did  not  know 
that  the  government  would  suddenly  issue 
a  500,000,000m.  loan.  It  came  as  an  en- 
tire surprise  to  them  at  the  Eeichsbank. 
The  pressure  was  too  heavy  and  the  banks 
began  to  bring  in  short-term  foreign 
money  at  higher  rates  than  the  Eeichs- 
bank rate.  If  any  reproach  could  be  lev- 
eled at  the  Eeichsbank,  it  was  for  not 
interfering  sooner. 

The  Eeichsbank  has  never  opposed 
foreign  borrowing  by  industry,  or  even  by 
public  bodies,  for  really  urgent  purposes. 


It  has  only  objected  to  the  pace  of  the  bor- 
rowing and  to  the  total  indebtedness.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Control  Commit- 
tee is  that  naturally  only  "productive" 
schemes  are  laid  before  it,  and  it  has  no 
means  of  passing  judgment  on  other  un- 
desirable or  unnecessary  or  not  urgent 
expenditure  of  the  municipalities.  The 
problem  cannot,  therefore,  be  solved  by 
the  committee  alone.  He  hinted  at  the 
desirability  of  a  central  institution  of 
control  with  certain  powers  of  supervision 
over  local  finances.  Such  provision  as 
there  is  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  States  and  has  not  been  sufficiently 
used. 

Principles  of  Control  Over  Foreign  Borrowing 

A  set  of  guiding  principles  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  German  Government  for 
the  recently  reorganized  Foreign  Loans 
Control  Committee.  These  principles  are 
to  be  applied  in  the  examination  of  all 
proposed  foreign  credits  of  the  Federal 
States,  municipalities,  and  municipal  or- 
ganizations of  various  kinds,  whether  they 
are  to  be  obtained  directly  by  the  public 
bodies  in  question  or  indirectly  through 
semi-public  or  private  banking  institu- 
tions. The  principles  are  to  apply  also  in 
cases  where  public  bodies  provide  guaran- 
tees or  security  for  private  foreign  loans, 
and  to  the  marketing  of  municipal  bonds 
abroad. 

Foreign  loans  are  regarded  as  "com- 
paratively unobjectionable"  when,  in  the 
case  of  long-term  loans,  they  are  con- 
tracted for  not  less  than  ten  years,  with, 
however,  the  right  of  redemption  at  the 
latest  in  five  years,  and  when,  in  the  case 
of  short-term  loans,  they  are  contracted 
by  Federal  States  only,  not  municipalities, 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  solely  in  order 
provisionally  to  reinforce  the  working 
funds.  In  such  cases  the  State  must 
make  a  solemn  declaration  to  the  com- 
mittee guaranteeing  that  repayment  is  as- 
sured when  due,  and  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  conversion  into  a  long-term  loan. 
It  must  also  forward  periodical  reports 
to  the  committee,  giving  details  of  loans 
thus  contracted.  All  municipal  short- 
term  loan  schemes  must  be  subjected  to 
the  security  of  the  committee. 

Loans  contracted  by  States  and  munici- 
palities must,  apart  from  the  ^'compara- 
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tively  unobjectionable"  cases  mentioned, 
be  employed  for  immediately  productive 
purposes — that  is  to  say,  for  paying  en- 
terprises which  can  be  depended  on  to 
meet  the  interest  and  amortization  charges 
without  resort  being  necessary  to  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  public  body  in  ques- 
tion. These  enterprises,  moreover,  must 
definitely  contribute  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Eeich  either  by 
helping  to  increase  exports  or  decrease  im- 
ports, or  in  some  other  way ;  local  interests 
are  not  sufficient.  The  enterprises  must 
be  urgent,  in  the  sense  that  the  proposed 
expenditures  cannot  be  postponed.  No 
special  pledges  may  be  given  as  security, 
and  the  transactions  must  not  be  bound 
up  in  any  way  with  other  public  enter- 
prises. 


POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  RUSSIA 

GOINCIDENTLY  with  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  the  Communist  regime 
in  Russia,  the  Soviet  Government  is  facing 
the  worst  political  crisis  in  its  hstory. 
Never,  during  the  whole  decade  of  their 
rule  in  Eussia,  have  the  Communist  lead- 
ers been  so  sharply  divided  into  opposing 
camps.  Nor  have  the  rival  leaders  ever 
been  so  bitterly  outspoken  in  their  mutual 
attacks  and  recriminations. 

The  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary, which  began  on  November  6,  passed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  open  party  strife.  It 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  drastic 
measures  taken  against  the  opposition  by 
the  group  in  control  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

Trotsky's    Expulsion    from    Communist    Inter- 
national 

The  first  important  event  in  the  party 
strife  was  the  expulsion  of  Trotsky  from 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International.  He  and  Zinoviev 
are  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  op- 
position to  the  group  led  by  Stalin,  which 
is  in  power.  Zinoviev,  who  for  seven  years 
was  the  head  of  the  International,  was 
expelled  about  a  year  ago.  Trotsky's  ex- 
pulsion was  threatened  last  August,  but 
was  delayed  until  October  23. 

The  basic  charges  against  Trotsky  and 
Zinoviev  are  that  they  are  attempting  to 
organize  a  second  party  of  their  own  fol- 


lowers, creating  a  secret  factional  organi- 
zation, surreptitiously  printing  and  circu- 
lating illegal  propagandist  literature,  and 
maintaining  communication  with  expelled 
Communists  in  Germany  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

Another  charge  against  them  originated 
from  the  fact  that  they  opposed  and  voted 
against  the  "historic  manifesto"  of  the 
Tsik,  or  the  "Red  Parliament,"  issued  ia 
connection  with  the  tenth  anniversary. 
This  manifesto  was  addressed  to  the  work- 
men and  peasants  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
to  "all  toilers"  in  other  countries.  Among 
other  matters,  it  promised  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  a  seven-hour  day  in  Soviet 
factories  and  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  except  in  the  case  of  political 
offenses  and  acts  of  banditry.  The  opposi- 
tion leaders  have  criticized  this  manifesto 
as  insincere. 

Opposition  Attacks   on   Stalin 

The  expulsion  of  Trotsky  from  the  In- 
ternational did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  at- 
tacks made  by  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
opposition  on  Stalin  and  the  ruling  group. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Control  Com- 
mittee, which  took  place  soon  after  the 
expulsion,  a  dramatic  public  clash  occur- 
red between  Trotsky  and  Stalin.  In  a 
speech  delivered  by  him,  Trotsky  directed 
bitter  personal  accusations  against  Stalin, 
recalling  the  political  testament  wherein 
Lenin  accused  Stalin  of  excessive  rough- 
ness and  advised  his  removal  from  the  post 
of  Party  Secretary.  Declaring  that  the 
"roughness  and  lack  of  loyalty  whereof 
Lenin  wrote  have  become  the  qualities  of 
the  ruling  faction  and  its  policy,"  he  ac- 
cused the  party  leadership  of  shifting  its 
basis  of  support  "from  the  worker  to  the 
petty  bourgeois,  from  the  poor  peasant 
and  agricultural  laborer  to  the  rich  peas- 
ant, from  the  Shanghai  worker  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  from  the  British  proletarian  to 
Hicks  and  Purcell." 

Stalin's  reply  to  this  stormy  attack  was 
firm,  resolute,  and  self-possessed.  Re- 
garding Lenin's  testament,  he  declared 
that  he  had  twice  offered  resignation  since 
Lenin  died,  but  it  was  rejected.  He  de- 
fended the  suppression  of  the  Opposition 
platform,  saying  that  the  foreign  bour- 
geoisie would  derive  encouragement  from 
the  press  of  the  Soviet  Government,  be- 
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cause  it  falsely  stated  that  the  party  lead- 
ership intended  to  abolish  foreign  trade 
monopoly  and  pay  war  debt&.  Stalin  de- 
clared that  the  Congress  would  decide  the 
question  of  Trotsky's  expulsion. 

Similarly,  other  opposition  leaders  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  their  campaign,  al- 
though on  all  their  public  appearances 
they  found  themselves  heckled  and  shouted 
down  by  the  adherents  of  Stalin.  One  of 
the  opposition  leaders,  Smilga,  who  had 
been  ^'banished  to  Siberia"  a  few  months 
ago  for  supporting  Trotsky,  returned  to 
Moscow.  At  an  importnat  Communist 
gathering  in  Moscow  he  defied  the  audi- 
ence to  shout  him  down,  but  eventually 
he  retired  defeated. 

The  opposition  diplomatists,  M.  Eakov- 
sky,  recalled  from  Paris,  and  M.  Kamenev, 
who  had  not  yet  been  recalled  from  Eome, 
threw  themselves  into  the  active  struggle 
against  the  Stalinists  in  connection  with 
the  preparations  for  the  Comanunist 
Party's  annual  congress  in  December. 
They  harangued  stormy  meetings  of  work- 
men in  Moscow,  denouncing  the  ruling 
clique.  Eeferring  to  the  "unseemly  con- 
duct" of  these  heretical  envoys,  the  Soviet 
press  stated  that  "Bakovsky  and  Kame- 
nev attempted  to  sway  the  masses  by 
malignant  anti-party  falsehoods,  but  their 
lying  accusations  brought  on  them  a  defi- 
nite and  deserved  defeat." 

Opposition  Expelled   from  the  Communist 
Party 

These  continued  attacks  resulted  finally 
in  a  still  more  drastic  measure  taken  by 
the  Stalin  group.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  held  on  November  14,  Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev,  Smilga,  and  their  most 
prominent  followers  were  formally  ex- 
pelled from  the  Communist  Party.  Placed 
in  this  manner  outside  the  Communist 
ranks,  they  no  longer  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  party's  decisions,  and 
any  future  criticisms  of  Soviet  Party  poli- 
cies on  their  part  may  be  regarded  as 
counter  revolutionary  and  definitely  il- 
legal. 

The  Communist  press,  in  commenting 
on  this  action  of  the  party  executive,  de- 
clared that  the  party  masses  will  welcome 
the  expulsion,  and  it  accuses  the  expelled 
leaders  of  undermining  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  by  creating  a  conspiracy  to 


form  a  second  party  and  adopting  Social 
Democratic  theories  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  building  a  Socialist  Soviet  union, 
and  the  necessity  for  Soviet  agriculture 
to  develop  along  the  same  lines  as  under 
capitalism. 


FRANCO- YUGOSLAV  PACT 

THE  signing  of  a  treaty  of  friendship 
between  Prance  and  Yugoslavia  has 
been  greeted  in  Europe  as  a  political  event 
of  first-rate  importance.  While  placing 
the  relations  between  France  and  Yugo- 
slavia on  a  treaty  basis,  and  to  that  extent 
presumably  adding  another  link  to  the 
chain  of  peace,  the  incident  has  aroused 
unfavorable  comment  in  Italy. 

Outcome  of   Long  Negotiations 

The  present  treaty  is  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  which  lasted  a  long  time. 
Negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween Prance  and  Yugoslavia  were  begun 
as  far  back  as  1923.  They  received  a 
slight  set-back  early  in  the  following  year 
through  the  advances  which  were  made  to 
Yugoslavia  by  Italy  and  which  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Eome. 
They  were,  however,  taken  up  later,  and 
in  March,  1926,  during  a  visit  of  M.  Nint- 
chitch  to  Paris,  the  treaty  was  initialed. 
It  has  remained  unsigned  since  then  for 
various  reasons,  chief  of  which  was  the 
wish  to  do  nothing  which  might  in  any 
way  cause  umbrage  to  Italy.  It  was  hoped 
for  a  time  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
conclude  a  tripartite  agreement  between 
France,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia  which 
would  have  served  as  a  sort  of  Locarno 
for  the  Adriatic,  but  this  idea  made  no 
progress.  The  moment  for  signature  has 
now  been  chosen  when  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  are  remarkably 
cordial. 

The  treaty  contains,  in  the  first  place, 
a  mutual  pledge  of  friendship  and  an  un- 
dertaking by  the  contracting  powers  not 
to  make  war  upon  one  another,  and  sec- 
ondly, an  agreement  to  submit  any  dif- 
ferences to  arbitration.  The  opportunity 
will  be  taken  to  conclude  at  the  same  time 
a  Commercial  Treaty  and  a  Consular  Con- 
vention covering  the  status  of  citizens  of 
either  country  on  the  territory  of  the 
other. 
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Italy    and    the    Pact 

In  explaining  to  foreign  correspondents 
the  situation  created  by  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  M.  Briand,  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  said : 

Our  agreement  is  founded  on  sentiments 
which  never  fluctuate,  and  it  contains  no 
point  directed  against  anybody.  Not  only  is 
it  negatively  innocuous,  but  it  is  completely 
turned  toward  peace.  It  is  conceived  in  en- 
tire conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  makes  reference  to  the  League 
in  essential  articles.  Everybody  will  be  able 
to  judge  when  the  treaty  is  registered  with 
the  League  and  published. 

It  can  still  be  converted  into  a  triple 
pact  if  Italy  chooses  to  enter,  and  it  may 
become  the  basis  of  a  new  Locarno,  ex- 
tending to  the  Balkans,  M.  Briand  stated 
that  "though  the  present  treaty  is  con- 
fined to  France  and  Yugoslavia,  it  never- 
theless remains  open  to  anybody  with  good 
will,  and  its  signatories  will  be  happy  if 
such  good  will  is  manifested.  It  will  be 
welcomed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
The  accord  was  initialed  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  if  the  signature  was  delayed  it 
was  because  we  envisaged  a  larger  pact. 
Circumstances  have  not  favored  our  hopes, 
but  nothing  prevents  us  from  reaching  our 
goal  in  the  near  or  remote  future.  We 
will  do  impossibilities  to  succeed." 

M.  Briand's  declaration  was  not  favor- 
ably received  in  Italy.  For  example: 
Giornale  d'ltalia  describes  M.  Briand's 
statement  as  "imprudent,"  asking  that 
since  the  pact  with  Yugoslavia  is  a  "re- 
affirmation of  principles"  contained  in  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  what 
necessity  had  arisen  to  supplement  the 
pact.  The  truth  lies,  continues  Giornale 
d'ltalia,  to  the  contrary,  for  France  shows 
that  it  has  no  faith  in  the  Geneva  insti- 
tution. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  affirmation  that  the  pact 
is  a  pacific  instrument  and  does  not  con- 
tain any  secret  military  clauses,  "as  is 
affirmed  in  many  quarters,  and  is  not  ig- 
nored by  us,"  the  fact  that  France,  by 
signing  the  treaty,  wished  to  give  Yugo- 
slavia tangible  proof  of  her  friendship  at 
the  moment  when  Yugoslavia  relations 
with  Italy  were  very  unsatisfactory  is  one 
which  can  hardly  please  Italy. 


THE  MACEDONIAN 
IMBROGLIO 

''I^HE  Macedonian  question  continues 
JL  to  be  acute.  The  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  situation  have  been  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  place 
the  provinces  bordering  on  Macedonia, 
under  martial  law  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  comitadji  from 
Bulgaria  to  Macedonia  and  the  apparent 
transfer  of  comitadji  activities  to  Albania. 

Bulgarian  Martial  Law 

The  decree  establishing  martial  law  in 
the  piovinces  of  Petritch  and  Kustendil 
came  up  for  discussion  before  the  Bul- 
garian Parliament  on  October  18.  M. 
Liaptcheff,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  an  im- 
pressive opening  speech,  stated  that  this 
exceptional  measure  had  been  taken  inde- 
pendently of  any  outside  pressure  on  the 
initiative  of  the  government  itself.  M. 
Liaptcheff  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  had  detached  from  Bulgaria 
part  of  her  territory  and  people,  had  cre- 
ated a  painful  situation,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  still  being  felt  throughout 
the  Balkans.  Speaking  in  particular  of 
the  population  of  the  Province  of  Petritch, 
he  declared  that  as  a  result  of  its  relations 
with  the  population  in  Yugoslav  and 
Greek  Macedonia,  it  is  especially  sensitive 
to  events  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontier.  At  the  same  time,  outrages 
would  not  provide  a  remedy.  "On  the 
contrary,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "noth- 
ing could  be  more  disastrous  or  more 
dangerous  for  the  Bulgarian  State  and 
the  entire  Bulgarian  nation  than  these 
actions,  which  are  the  actions  of  madmen." 
These  courageous  words  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  House. 

M.  Kosnitchki  (Stamboulovist)  insisted 
that  the  Macedonian  revolutionary  out- 
rages, so  blameworthy  in  themselves,  were 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  intolerable 
regime  instituted  by  the  Yugoslavs  in 
Macedonia,  and  said  that  if  the  Yugo- 
slavs, wanted  peace  they  should  return 
their  schools  and  churches  to  the  Mace- 
donians. His  party  reproached  the 
government  for  having  taken  sides  against 
the  Macedonians  by  proclaiming  martial 
law  in  the  border  departments. 

The  Socialist  leader,  M.  Pastoukhoff, 
protested  against  the  description  of  the 
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Macedonian  revolutionaries,  who  were 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
as  vulgar  brigands,  and  declared  that  his 
party,  although  it  condemned  the  outrages, 
still  maintained  that  Macedonia  should 
belong  to  the  Macedonians,  The  Yugo- 
slav regime  in  Macedonia,  he  said,  was  a 
shame  to  Europe,  and  although  the  Social- 
ists desired  a  sincere  understanding  with 
Yugoslavia  they  would  not  agree  to  Bul- 
garia's becoming  a  Yugoslav  gendarme  by 
proclaiming  martial  law. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  anti-Yugoslav 
feeling  in  Bulgaria.  A  part  of  the  Sofia 
press  has  openly  attacked  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster for  prohibiting  protest  meetings 
against  the  Serbs  in  connection  with  the 
trial  of  nineteen  Macedonian  students  in 
southern  Serbia,  who  are  accused  of  plot- 
ting against  Yugoslav  authorities. 

Macedonian  Activities  in  Albania 

While  the  measures  taken  by  the  Bul- 
garian Government  are  likely  to  diminish 
trouble  in  Macedonia,  the  whole  situation 
is  not  regarded  in  Belgrade  as  completely 
satisfactory.  Of  special  importance  is  the 
reported  growth  of  activity  of  Macedonian 
comitadjis  in  southern  Albania,  where 
they  are  apparently  preparing  raids  into 
Yugoslav  and  Greek  Macedonia.  Albania 
makes  an  excellent  base  from  which  to 
make  further  attempts  to  stir  up  trouble 
in  Macedonia,  all  the  surer  because  any 
attempt  to  follow  up  the  criminals  or  to 
make  reprisals  would  at  once  give  Italy 
the  right  to  interfere  under  the  Tirana 
Pact. 


THE  MANOILESGU  TRIAL 

ON"  OCTOBER  24  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment ordered  the  arrest  of  Mihail 
Manoilescu,  former  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Finance,  on  the  charge  of 
plotting  the  restoration  of  Prince  Carol 
to  the  Rumanian  throne.  M.  Manoilescu 
was  placed  on  trial  before  a  court-martial 
and  the  incident  acquired  a  very  large 
political  importance  in  the  Rumanian 
situation. 

Manoilescu's  Acquittal  and  Its  Repercussions 

The  court-martial  acquitted  Manoilescu. 
Five  judges  voted  three  to  two  to  set  him 
free,   and  the   verdict  was   greeted  with 


cheering.     Arguing    in    M.    Manoilescu's 
behalf,  one  of  his  lawyers  declared : 

Our  present  system  is  balanced  on  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  sword.  If  it  be  the  wish  of 
the  people,  Prince  Carol  may  return  not  only 
as  Regent,  but  as  King.  One  can  stem  a 
rivulet,  but  not  a  river.  One  can  repress  the 
wishes  of  the  Government,  but  not  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Reopening  the  dynastic  question,  which 
was  settled  by  Carol's  denunciation  of  the 
throne  and  confirmed  by  law  in  January, 
1926,  the  arrest  and  trial  of  M.  Manoi- 
lescu aroused  intense  interest  among  Ru- 
manians. The  interest  was  increased  by 
the  defendant's  impassioned  plea  in  his 
own  behalf  and  the  demand  of  the  prose- 
cution that  he  pay  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law — five  years'  imprisonment. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  trial  have 
been  the  enactment  by  the  Senate  of  a 
new  law  providing  for  drastic  penalties 
for  discussion  of  the  succession  question 
and  a  perceptible  drawing  together  of  the 
groups  opposed  to  the  Bratiano  regime. 

Growth  of  Opposition  to  Bratiano 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent 
the  outcome  of  the  Manoilescu  trial  will 
consolidate  the  opposition  to  the  Bratiano 
family,  which  has  ruled  Rumania  for  the 
past  fifty  years.  Negotiations  have  been 
inaugurated  between  Julius  Maniu,  Gen- 
eral Averescu,  and  Professor  Jorga,  lead- 
ers of  the  Opposition  parties,  for  a  united 
front  directed  toward  a  "return  to  legal- 
ity." M.  Maniu,  leader  of  the  National 
Peasant  Party,  the  most  powerful  Oppo- 
sition group,  has  made  a  formal  declara- 
tion in  Parliament,  announcing  that  the 
party  wiU  openly  defy  the  new  law  on  the 
Protection  of  the  Dynastic  Order  and  the 
Safety  of  the  State. 

The  new  enactment  provides  drastic 
penalties  for  even  a  private  discussion  re- 
garding the  possible  change  in  the  form 
of  government  or  the  dynasty.  M. 
Maniu,  with  an  appreciation  of  the  gravity 
of  his  declaration,  stated  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  government's  measures 
"are  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  country  and  the  conditions 
of  the  union  of  the  newly  acquired  provi- 
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sions,  our  conscience  prohibits  us  from 
associating  ourselves  with  a  dictatorship, 
humiliating  our  personal  and  civic  dig- 
nity."    He    declared   that   the    measures 


were  taken  on  the  basis  that  the  new  law 
will  not  be  respected  and  the  application 
of  them  would  be  permitted  only  by  "pub- 
lic force." 


GENTLENESS 

By  G.  H.  GRUBB 


(The  following  gracious  lines,  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  coming  Christmastide, 
dropped  upon  us  from  39  Airdale  Road,  Bal- 
ham,  London,  just  as  this  magazine  was  about 
to  go  to  press. — The  Editob.) 

OF  ALL  the  virtues,  gentleness  has  a 
halo  of  a  kind  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
is  a  lovely  halo,  something  which  brings 
out  the  sunshine  with  a  radiance  that  goes 
beyond  where  the  rainbow  ends. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  us,  if  we  think 
about  it  at  all,  visualize  gentleness  as  hav- 
ing the  background  of  woman.  As  I  write, 
the  immediate  picture  comes  to  me,  not  of 
a  queen  graciously  and  gently  bestowing 
honors  upon  her  courtiers,  but  a  dreary 
part  of  the  town,  which  the  sun  never 
seems  to  visit,  and  there,  in  all  its  grim 
setting,  I  gaze,  with  a  throat  that  chokes, 
upon  a  ragged  gentle  lady  taking  a  poor 
blind  man  safely  across  the  roadway. 
Every  upspoken  thought  from  that  child 
mind  enmeshes  one  in  its  enveloping 
beauty,    in    its    unsurpassing    gentleness. 

Yet  I  would  deny  the  entire  prerogative 
of  gentleness  to  woman.  It  is  her  nature, 
her  upbringing  from  away  over  the  hills 
of  time.  Thank  heaven  it  still  comes 
very  naturally  to  most  of  our  women  kind. 
But  we  find  it,  too,  very  definitely  in  the 
mind  of  many  men.  And  why  not?  Was 
not  Christ  the  epitome  of  gentleness?  I 
see  no  reason — and  we  are  abjured  in  these 
days  of  hard  facts  to  be  guided  by  reason 
— why  we  men,  with  all  our  limitations 
and  poor  foibles,  should  not  take  to  our- 
selves some  little  mead  of  the  beauty  of 
gentleness. 

One  wonders  at  times  why  gentleness 
fails  to  attract  both  men  and  women. 
Your  true  artist,  he  of  the  inspiration, 
whose  every  sense  of  form  and  composi- 


tion— be  it  picture,  poem,  or  symphony — 
is,  must  be,  inherently  gentle.  He  may 
deny  it.  He  may,  for  convention's  sake, 
hide  his  light  under  the  bushel.  But  it  is 
there. 

I  regret  the  shyness.  It  were  better 
that  the  light  should  come  from  out  the 
bushel  and  guide  us  on  our  way.  If  it 
stays  under  the  bushel  too  long,  the  bushel 
may  be  consumed  and  the  candle — may- 
hap it  be  that — gutter  away. 

The  world  needs  this  gentleness.  Some 
good  folk  have  it.  There  is  an  inner  urge 
within  them  which  sends  it  out.  Of  one 
thing  you  may  be  certain:  you  may  not 
come  by  true  gentleness  in  the  class-room, 
unless  it  be  the  class-room  of  life.  That 
makes  of  us  fair  souls  of  gentleness,  if,  of 
course,  we  will. 

As  I  see  it,  the  old  world  rolls  on  its 
undeniable  way.  We,  so  they  say,  grow 
old  with  it ;  only  so  microscopically.  Even 
so,  for  us  the  passing  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  is  the  cutting  away  of  a  big  slice  of 
this  life.  Those  years  have  not  been 
clogged  with  joy  and  happiness,  neither 
have  they  been  clogged  with  sorrow  and 
pain.  The  happiness,  perhaps,  has  left 
us  complacent  and  content.  It  is  possible 
that  the  sorrow  has  left  us  resigned.  Both 
reactions  should,  I  think,  have  been  differ- 
ent. Our  happiness  should  have  made  us 
yearn  to  give  others  the  sun  that  was  in  us, 
and  the  pain  and  sorrow  should  have 
brought  us  that  exquisite  and  radiant  gen- 
tleness which  spreads  a  gossamer  fihn  in 
the  lives  of  aU  those  about  us. 

But  true  gentleness  wields  a  greater 
sway  than  that.  It  penetrates  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  It  lights 
up  the  eyes  of  those  we  love  and  brings 
a  little  friendship  to  the  lonely. 
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OUR  UNITED  STATES* 

By  CALVIN  COOLIDGE 


MEMBEES  AND  Guests  op  the 
Union  League: 

Both  because  of  the  conditions  that 
brought  the  Union  League  of  Philadel- 
phia into  existence  and  the  patriotic  de- 
votion which  has  characterized  its  history 
for  more  than  threescore  years,  it  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  to  me  to  receive  the 
mark  of  approbation  of  my  public  serv- 
ices which  it  has  bestowed. 

Because  it  has  so  seldom  used  this 
method  in  the  expression  of  its  sanction, 
it  is  the  more  precious  to  those  upon 
whom  it  is  conferred.  The  knowledge 
of  your  favor  publicly  declared  will  add 
increased  force  to  the  well-known  admoni- 
tion not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing  in  the 
discharge  of  my  office. 

Beginning  its  course  in  this  very  month, 
in  the  perilous  days  of  the  nation  before 
the  Emancipation  had  been  proclaimed, 
this  League  has  rendered  most  distin- 
guished service  during  the  conduct  of  three 
wars  and  in  the  long  intervals  of  an  even 
more  glorious  peace. 

Union  Resisted  Three  Wars 

Those  three  conflicts  have  demonstrated 
that  our  Union  was  not  to  be  broken 
asunder,  that  the  reaches  of  liberty  were 
to  be  extended  to  include  the  Spanish 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
oceans,  and  that  the  standards  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  were  to  remain  su- 
preme. 

While  each  of  these  wars  has  marked 
most  important  eras  in  our  national  de- 
velopment, and  has  laid  a  new  founda- 
tion of  sound  and  firmly  established  prin- 
ciples, yet  it  has  been  the  activities  of  our 
people  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  that  have 
raised  our  country  to  the  high  position 
which  we  hold  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  Union  League  represents  a  history 
long  enough,  and  a  series  of  events  impor- 
tant enough,  so  that  you  may  well  gather 
once  in  each  year  to  commemorate  its 
foundation. 

Everybody  is  ready  to  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  Abraham  Lincoln  now.  Every- 
body is  for  the  Union  now.  But  in  the 
autumn   of   1862   the   situation   was   far 


different.  Not  only  were  the  Southern 
States  in  arms  and  winning  many  vic- 
tories, but  there  were  very  considerable 
elements  in  the  North  in  sympathy  with 
them  and  loudly  opposing  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Origin  of  Club   Recalled 

It  required  not  only  conviction,  but  no 
small  degree  of  courage  openly  and  pub- 
licly to  resist  their  influence.  The  most 
patriotic  efforts  were  required  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  carry  the  weight  of 
taxation,  finance  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  bear  all  the  other  bur- 
dens of  fratricidal  strife. 

In  that  time  of  deep  distress  a  little  band 
of  less  than  a  score  of  men  met  and  de- 
termined to  associate  themselves  together 
to  support  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try and  further  the  cause  of  national  de- 
fense. They  became  an  example  to  be 
followed  in  many  other  sections. 

From  such  beginnings  this  great  insti- 
tution has  been  created.  It  now  repre- 
sents a  membership  running  into  the  thou- 
sands, holding  an  extensive  property  and 
exerting  a  profound  influence  for  sound 
principles  of  government.  If  we  seek  for 
the  main  motive  which  has  produced  these 
marvelous  results,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
an  abiding  faith  in  America. 

What  "America"  Means  to  Him 

I  do  not  mean  by  America  merely  that 
territory  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Bio 
Grande.  That  country  has  lain  there 
throughout  the  ages,  with  its  rich  plains 
and  mighty  forests,  its  vast  deposits  of 
minerals,  the  far  reaches  of  its  water- 
courses and  all  its  other  natural  resources. 
But,  as  such,  it  cast  no  influence  over  the 
lot  of  humanity. 

It  was  only  with  the  coming  of  the 
white  races  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
it  began  a  career  which  has  raised  it  to 
its  present  place  in  the  world.     Its  phy- 


♦  An  address  delivered  before  the  Union 
League  Club,  Philadelphia,  November  17, 
1927. 
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sical  attributes  lay  dormant  until  their 
power  was  released  by  the  hand  of  man. 

America  is  much  more  than  a  geo- 
graphical location.  It  is  a  combination 
and  a  relationship.  It  is  the  destiny  of 
a  masterful,  pioneering  people,  enduring 
all  the  hardships  of  settling  a  new  coun- 
try, determined  to  be  free. 

It  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  local  self-government.  It  is  the 
development  of  the  farm,  the  factory  and 
the  mine,  the  creation  of  a  surpassing 
commerce,  and  the  opening  of  vast  lines 
of  travel  by  sea  and  land,  with  broadening 
opportunities  for  education  and  freedom 
for  religious  worship. 

"Incomprehensible   Triumph" 

Our  country  is  the  result  of  incompre- 
hensible triumph,  conferring  upon  its  own 
people  untold  material  and  spiritual  re- 
wards and  indirectly  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  the  world. 

It  is  a  combination  of  all  these  ele- 
ments, with  their  past  history  and  their 
present  aspirations,  that  we  refer  to  as 
America. 

This  nation  today  cannot  be  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  1862.  Kocked  with 
war,  the  South  clinging  to  slavery,  parts 
of  the  North  tinged  with  disloyalty,  Eu- 
rope saying  that  the  bubble  Eepublic  was 
about  to  break,  and  in  many  quarters 
openly  rejoicing  in  that  prospect,  our 
country  presented  anything  but  an  at- 
tractive appearance. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  under  such 
conditions  there  was  some  reason  for  ap- 
prehending that  the  Government,  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  organization  of  society, 
which  had  been  established  here,  were  not 
sound  and  could  not  gather  sufficient  force 
for  their  perpetuation.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  appearance,  which  shook  the 
confidence  of  so  many,  the  founders  of  this 
League  looked  beyond  the  disorders  of  the 
hour,  and,  determining  to  support  what 
was  sound  and  right  and  reform  what  was 
wrong,  kept  their  faith  in  their  country. 

Land  of  Peace  and  Loyalty 

At  present  our  land  is  the  abiding  place 
of  peace,  universal  freedom  and  undoubted 
loyalty,  holding  the  regard  of  the  world 


as  a  mighty  power,  stable,  secure,  re- 
spected. The  people  are  prosperous,  the 
standards  of  social  justice  were  never  so 
high,  the  rights  of  the  individual  never  so 
extensively  protected. 

If  the  founders  of  this  League,  under 
the  circumstances  of  their  time,  were  able 
nevertheless  to  believe  in  their  country 
and  raise  a  standard  to  which  those  who 
were  determined  upon  its  defense  might 
repair,  how  much  more  ought  we  of  this 
day  and  generation,  the  inheritors  of  all 
the  advantages  which  their  sacrifices  se- 
cured, the  most  fortunate  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  not  only  to  have,  but  by 
our  actions  constantly  proclaim  our  faith 
in  America. 

No  one  would  claim  that  our  country  is 
perfect.  No  one  with  a  proper  sense  of 
proportion,  or  even  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  world,  is  likely  to  make  it  the  ob- 
ject of  vainglorious  boasting.  Yet  a  mod- 
erate endowment  of  such  sense  and  such 
knowledge  ought  to  be  sufficient  not  only 
to  silence  most  of  our  critics  and  apolo- 
gists, but  to  fiU  them  with  a  wholesome 
respect  and  admiration. 

Study  of  Problems  Urged 

A  nation  which  has  raised  itself  from 
a  struggling  dependency  to  a  leading 
power  in  the  world,  without  oppressing 
its  own  people  and  without  injustice  to 
its  neighbors,  in  the  short  space  of  150 
years,  needs  little  in  the  way  of  extenua- 
tion or  excuse. 

But  having  faith  in  our  country  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  be  oblivious  to 
or  neglectful  of  its  problems.  The  human 
race  is  finite.  By  its  very  character  it  is 
necessarily  subject  to  limitations.  We 
may  have  sound  principles  of  government, 
but  they  will  be  administered  only  im- 
perfectly. We  may  have  wise  laws,  but 
they  wiU  be  obeyed  only  partially.  We 
may  have  judicious  institutions  of  society, 
but  they  will  be  supported  only  incom- 
pletely. 

But  because  we  cannot  expect  perfec- 
tion is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  expect 
progress.  In  that  field  our  success  is  un- 
rivaled. The  pre-eminence  of  America  is 
unchallenged  in  the  advance  which  it  has 
made  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
its  people. 
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Stress   on  Economy 

While  we  have  not  neglected  religion 
and  education,  we  have  considered  our 
welfare  in  the  past  mainly  on  its  eco- 
nomic side.  Our  population  has  increased 
rapidly  over  a  considerable  space  of  years. 
We  have  received  large  numbers  of  foreign 
people.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
vigorous,  enterprising  and  of  good  char- 
acter, but  almost  always  without  money 
and  too  often  without  learning. 

But  to  the  exigencies  of  frontier  life 
many  of  our  native-born  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  similar  situation. 

To  form  all  these  people  into  an  or- 
ganization where  they  might  not  merely 
secure  a  livelihood,  but  by  industry  and 
thrift  have  the  opportunity  to  accumulate 
a  competency,  such  as  has  been  done  in 
this  country,  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
feats  ever  accomplished  by  human  society. 

It  could  never  have  been  done  without 
the  utmost  of  private  and  public  attention 
to  the  business  side  of  life.  Yet  it  has 
been  done.  The  task  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, but  the  framework  has  been  erected, 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  construction 
is  making  steady  progress. 

Every  One  Benefited 

The  object  of  this  economic  endeavor 
has  not  been  the  making  of  money  for  its 
own  sake.  It  certainly  has  not  been  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  an  aristocracy 
with  wealth.  It  has  been  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  government  in  order  to 
provide  the  people  at  large  with  sufficient 
incomes  to  raise  their  standards  of  living 
to  a  position  worthy  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened nation. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  mighty  proj- 
ect, which  in  its  conception  and  its  exe- 
cution has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
effort  for  human  advancement,  our  in- 
habitants have  found  the  added  benefit  of 
a  corresponding  development  of  charac- 
ter. The  results  have  reached  into  the 
humblest  home  in  the  land,  carrying  hope 
and  cheer  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
door  of  opportunity  has  been  opened  to 
them. 

It  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  assume 
that  our  present  position  has  been  secured 
as  a  result  of  accident.  It  has  come  from 
a  carefuUy  thought  out  policy,  which  has 
been  for  the  most  part  consistently  fol- 
lowed. 


Private  Initiative 

We  have  always  held  very  strongly  to 
the  theory  that  in  our  country,  at  least, 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  human 
welfare  through  the  encouragement  of 
private  initiative  than  through  govern- 
ment action.  We  have  sought  to  establish 
a  system  under  which  the  people  would 
control  the  government  and  not  the  gov- 
ernment control  the  people.  If  economic 
freedom  vanishes,  political  freedom  be- 
comes nothing  but  a  shadow. 

It  has  therefore  been  our  wish  that  the 
people  of  the  country  should  own  and  con- 
duct all  gainful  occupations  not  directly 
connected  with  government  service.  When 
the  government  once  enters  a  business,  it 
must  occupy  the  field  alone.  No  one  can 
compete  with  it.  The  result  is  a  paralyz- 
ing monopoly. 

It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  policy  that  we 
disposed  of  the  national  domain.  The 
Federal  Government  endowed  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  nation  with  a  vast  empire  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost.  To  serve  the  needs 
of  those  regions,  it  granted  great  land 
subsidies,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
credits  for  the  construction  of  their  rail- 
roads. It  is  even  now  spending  large  sums 
for  the  building  of  highways,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  those  localities. 

Protective  Tariffs 

In  order  that  we  might  be  something 
more  than  a  nation  of  agriculturists,  with- 
out any  domestic  markets  for  farm  pro- 
duce, where  each  family  merely  provided 
the  means  for  its  own  subsistence,  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  foreign  manu- 
facturing centers,  that  we  might  be  a  self- 
sustaining  community  receiving  those 
benefits  which  come  from  a  diversity  of 
occupation  and  interests  so  desirable  in 
the  building  of  national  character,  capable 
of  supplying  our  own  means  of  defense, 
we  have  adopted,  and  very  generally  main- 
tained for  a  period  of  more  than  100  years, 
a  system  of  protective  tariffs. 

This  has  enabled  us  to  develop  our 
natural  resources,  build  up  our  great  in- 
dustries, furnish  employment  for  our  in- 
creasing population  and  markets  for  our 
various  products  of  farm  and  factory. 
This  policy  has  lately  been  extended  to 
include  restriction  upon  immigration. 
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Without  the  influence  of  a  protective 
tariff,  it  would  never  have  been  possible 
for  our  country  to  reach  its  present  stage 
of  diversified  development,  with  its  liberal 
rate  of  wages,  its  unprecedented  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  its  high  standards  of 
living.  If  these  conditions  are  to  be  main- 
tained, that  policy  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Against  Drastic  Cut  in  Duties 

In  some  few  lines  we  can  compete  with 
all  the  world,  but  in  general  our  agricul- 
ture and  our  industry  are  compelled  to 
make  a  larger  outlay  to  provide  their  es- 
tablishment, pay  a  very  much  higher  rate 
of  wages,  and  therefore  find  their  costs  of 
production  are  greater  than  in  foreign 
countries. 

Any  material  reduction  in  our  general 
tariff  rates  would  ultimately  result  in  a 
drastic  deflation  of  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial values,  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
in  the  standards  of  living. 

Under  our  present  system  our  foreign 
commerce  has  reached  the  highest  peace- 
time record,  and  our  national  income  has 
steadily  increased  to  the  enormous  pro- 
portions of  $90,000,000,000  for  the  last 
calendar  year.  This  represents  a  volume 
of  production  and  trade  far  in  excess  of 
that  which  any  other  country  ever  reached. 
It  is  the  zenith  of  our  prosperity.  All  of 
this  should  be  considered  in  any  appraisal 
of  the  worth  of  our  long-established  policy. 

While  we  have  placed  the  enterprise  of 
the  country  unreservedly  in  private  hands, 
we  have  adopted  a  system  of  government 
regulation  and  denounced  by  law  re- 
straints of  trade  and  unfair  practices  in 
trade,  in  order  that  the  public  might  have 
the  full  benefits  of  all  fair  competition 
and  the  opportunities  of  our  commerce  be 
equally  free  to  all.  Privilege  has  no  place 
in  either  our  political  or  economic  system. 

"Antithesis  of  Communism" 

Those  are  some  of  the  economic  results 
which  have  accrued  from  the  American 
principle  of  reliance  upon  the  initiative 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  It  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  Communism,  but  it 
has  raised  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple to  a  position  beyond  even  the  promises 
of  the  extremists. 

Arising  from  this  same  principle  is  pop- 
ular education,  the  right  to  justice,  free 


speech,  and  free  religious  worship,  all  of 
which  we  cherish  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  liberty  under  the  law.  We  rest 
on  these  foundations.  They  have  been  the 
supports  of  an  unexampled  progress,  pros- 
perity, and  general  enhghtenment.  All  of 
these  look  rather  large  to  us  now.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  coming  generations 
they  will  appear  small. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  we  have  not  reached  this  point  in  our 
development  without  a  world  of  struggle 
and  effort,  accompanied  by  many  dis- 
appointments and  many  temporary  reces- 
sions. We  have  demonstrated  that  we  are 
able  to  meet  adversity  and  overcome  it. 

Prosperity  the  "Test"  Now 

The  test  which  now  confronts  the  na- 
tion is  prosperity.  There  is  nothing  more 
likely  to  reveal  the  soul  of  a  people.  His- 
tory is  littered  with  stories  of  nations  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  wealth.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  accumulated  a  small  but  a 
blatant  fringe  of  extravagance  and  waste, 
nourished  in  idleness,  and  another  unde- 
sirable class  who  seek  to  live  without 
work. 

A  successful  people  are  always  a  mark 
for  the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  But 
these  are  conspicuous  mainly  by  contrast. 
The  great  mass  of  our  people,  whatever 
their  possessions,  are  conscientious  and  in- 
dustrious, seeking  to  serve  humanity. 
They  know  that  the  doctrine  of  ease  is  the 
doctrine  of  surrender  and  decay.  To  the 
effort  which  built  this  country,  they  are 
giving  increased  effort  to  maintain  it. 
The  heart  of  the  nation  is  sound. 

Nothing  has  more  completely  demon- 
strated the  character  of  America  than  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years.  Unex- 
pectedly we  were  carried  into  the  war. 
Without  faltering,  with  a  wonderful 
spirit,  we  met  the  requirements  of  those 
perilous  days.  We  not  only  conquered  the 
enemy,  but  we  conquered  ourselves.  In 
the  hour  of  victory  we  required  no  spoils ; 
we  expected  no  reprisals. 

Restoring  Nation's  Finances 

In  the  reaction  from  war-time  exalta- 
tion the  moral  power  of  the  nation  suf- 
fered little  diminution.  With  remarkable 
restraint  and  extraordinary  self-control, 
refraining  from  excesses,  we  turned  to  the 
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peace-time  problems  of  restoration  and  re- 
construction. The  people  bore  the  shock 
of  deflation  with  small  complaint.  They 
have  pressed  steadily  forward  with  their 
faces  toward  the  dawn. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  national  fi- 
nances has  met  with  large  success.  The 
burden  of  taxation  has  been  extremely 
heavy,  but  it  has  been  borne  with  great 
courage.  Three  times  it  has  been  ma- 
terially reduced.  Millions  of  taxpayers 
have  been  entirely  relieved  and  heavy  re- 
ductions granted  to  others,  saving  the  na- 
tion between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000 
each  day. 

The  enormous  debt  has  been  partly  re- 
financed at  progressively  lower  rates  and 
increasingly  diminished  in  amount.  At 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  almost  one- 
third  of  the  entire  debt  will  have  been 
paid.  The  saving  in  interest  alone  is 
about  $1,000,000  for  each  day. 

Debt  "Menace"  to  Our  Credit 

But  well  over  $18,000,000,000  of  debt 
still  remains.  It  is  a  menace  to  our  credit. 
It  is  the  greatest  weakness  in  our  line  of 
national  defense.  It  is  the  largest  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  our  economic  de- 
velopment. It  should  be  retired  as  fast 
as  possible  under  a  system  of  reasonable 
taxation.  This  can  be  done  only  by  con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  rigid  government 
economy. 

These  results  have  not  been  easy  to  ac- 
complish. They  have  been  extremely  hard. 
They  have  been  anything  but  common- 
place. They  mark  a  new  epoch  and  set 
a  new  record  in  successful  government 
financing. 

The  great  burden  of  the  work  wiU  be 
indicated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Congress  was  called  in  extra  session  in 
the  spring  of  1921,  and  remained  in  ses- 
sion for  nearly  two  years.  The  task  is  not 
yet  completed,  but  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  see  the  end.  We  are 
turning  toward  a  new  era. 

Because  of  the  past  insistence  on  econ- 
omy in  national  expenditures,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  have  further  moderate  tax 
reduction.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
tax  reduction  is  possible  solely  on  account 
of  economy.  Anybody  can  spend  the 
money  somebody  else  has  saved. 


Outlay  on  Public  Works 

We  can  begin  to  consider  internal  de- 
velopments. Each  year  $75,000,000  goes 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  construct- 
ing roads.  Flood  control  must  be  com- 
pleted. A  waterway  system  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi VaUey  and  its  tributaries,  with 
one  arm  reaching  to  the  Gulf  and  another 
to  the  Atlantic,  probably  through  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
Colorado  River  project  is  pressing;  the 
Columbia  Basin  is  not  far  distant. 

On  the  sea  we  shall  round  out  our  navy 
with  more  submarines  and  more  cruisers, 
and  private  ownership  should  provide  it 
with  an  auxiliary  merchant  marine  of  fast 
cargo  boats. 

On  land  we  shall  be  building  up  our 
air  forces,  especially  by  encouraging  com- 
mercial aviation.  We  wish  to  promote 
peace.  We  hold  a  great  treasure.  It  must 
be  protected. 

Our  relationship  with  the  vast  terri- 
tory between  the  Eio  Grande  and  Cape 
Horn  in  a  commercial  way  will  become 
more  intimate.  Much  of  that  country 
could  be  greatly  benefited  by  lines  of 
aviation,  which  we  should  hasten  to  assist 
them  to  open. 

A  good  system  of  highways  should  join 
the  principal  points  in  North  and  South 
America.  While  their  own  governments 
must  necessarily  build  these,  we  can  assist 
in  their  financing. 

These  will  be  some  of  the  rewards  of  a 
judicious  management  of  the  national  fi- 
nances. 

Our  rise  in  the  world  has  given  us  new 
problems,  new  responsibilities,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  The  web  of  our 
affairs  is  extremely  delicate,  extremely  in- 
tricate. Producing,  transporting  market- 
ing, financing,  all  require  a  higher  shiU, 
a  more  intelligent  organization,  than  un- 
der a  less  developed,  less  prosperous 
people. 

It  is,  in  fact,  that  skill  and  that  intel- 
ligence which  have  been  the  measure  of 
our  success.  The  entire  life  of  the  nation, 
all  its  economic  activities,  have  become 
so  interrelated  that  maladjustment  in  any 
one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  cause  serious 
disarrangement  in  all  the  rest. 
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All  Must  Co-operate 

We  have  become  one  nation.  We  can 
only  survive  through  the  most  elaborate 
system  of  concerted  action.  Any  part 
which  fails  to  function  is  chargeable  with 
disloyalty  to  the  whole  people. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  close  relation- 
ship with  other  nations.  As  inventions 
have  closed  up  the  intervals  between  dif- 
ferent countries  they  have  been  brought 
nearer  together,  not  only  physically,  but 
economically  and  morally. 

We  are  more  concerned  than  ever  with 
our  foreign  affairs.  The  wealth  of  our 
people  is  going  out  in  a  constant  stream 
of  record  dimensions  for  restoration  and 
development  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  want  our  moral  influence  to  be  on  the 
side  of  liberty,  of  education,  of  fair  elec- 
tions, and  of  honest  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Where  our  obligations  to  our  own  citi- 
zens under  international  law  have  required 
it,  we  have  extended  our  help  to  those  who 
were  attempting  to  secure  these  results. 
But  we  have  refrained  from  meddlesome 


interference,  because  we  recognize  not  only 
the  right  but  the  necessity  for  each  people 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

Plea  for  Faith  in  America 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  representation 
of  what  has  been  taking  place  in  the  im- 
mediate past,  and  what  we  hay  hope  for 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Eightly  understood,  there  is  no  more 
sensational  story  of  human  experience. 
Society  is  made  up  of  constants  and  vari- 
ables. The  variables  attract  us  by  their 
contrasts  and  are  always  appearing  in  the 
headlines.  But  the  constants  always  pre- 
dominate, always  push  ahead  in  the  march 
of  progress. 

We  hear  enough  of  criticism,  we  hear 
enough  of  the  evil ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
commendation,  we  must  not  forget  the 
good. 

This  is  our  government.  This  is  our 
society.  This  is  our  country.  It  is  solid, 
sound,  secure.  It  is  for  us  to  put  forth 
sufficient  effort  to  keep  it  so.  It  is  for 
us  to  maintain  inviolate  that  profound 
faith  so  grandly  exemplified  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  League  in  all  things  that  are 
American. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  NATIONS 

By  KAJ  FR.  HAMMERIGH 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Julius  Moritzen 


SOME  hold  that  the  nations  are  older 
than  history,  and  that  the  origin  of  the 
national  concept  is  prehistoric.  Others 
aver  quite  the  opposite,  and  insist  that  the 
concept  of  nationality  belongs  to  recent 
history.  Before  such  extreme  points  of 
view,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  truth  is 
to  be  found  in  between. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question  does  not  apply  in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  word  "nation" 
is  a  common  expression  for  widely  differ- 
ing ideas.  Sometimes  it  is  employed 
ethnologically,  meaning  race,  for  instance. 
Again,  it  may  be  used  collectively  for  citi- 
zens within  a  sovereign  commonwealth. 


In  this  day,  when  national  issues  are  sc 
consequential  to  political  schemes,  it  muj 
have  its  special  interest  to  follow  up  thi 
subject  of  nationality  and  try  to  discovei 
what  lies  back  of  the  national  idea. 

The  great  periods  in  history  arrive  when 
races  meet,  or  separate,  or  mix.  But  race 
and  nation  do  not  complement  each  other. 
The  races  have  existed  since  the  dawn  of 
time  and  created  history,  not  vice  versa. 
And  every  race,  no  matter  how  circum- 
scribed, includes  various  groups,  each  of 
which  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  nation. 

It  is  more  logical  to  conceive  of  a  nation 
as  a  sort  of  subdivision  of  race,  perhaps 
even  tribal  in  its  narrower  sense.  But 
such  a  designation  is  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory.    Take  the  Jews,  who  since  ancient 
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times  have  lived  as  a  people  apart  in 
various  sections  of  the  world,  especially  in 
southern  and  eastern  Europe;  despite 
their  tribal  predilections,  they  cannot  be 
designated  a  nation.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Poles  right  down  to  1918,  and  also  to 
the  Italians  for  centuries,  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth. 

Eacial  fellowship,  then,  does  not  alone 
determine  the  nation,  for  the  nation  rep- 
resents a  peculiar  blending  brought  about 
by  many  other  factors  than  the  ethnologi- 
cal. What  entitles  a  people  to  be  classed 
as  a  nation  is  rather  that  state  of  affairs 
where  a  common  language,  common  de- 
scent and  history,  and  finally  economic 
entity,  like  so  many  strands  entwined,  con- 
stitute an  ensemble  not  born  of  a  single 
cause  or  event — a  something  evolutionary, 
so  to  speak.  The  national  consciousness 
is  that  result  where  a  people  recognizes 
itself  as  a  unit. 

As  history  measures  years,  this  national 
consciousness  may  be  classed  as  a  modern 
product.  It  was  not  the  national  con- 
sciousness which  gave  the  Eoman  Empire 
its  strong  foundation.  Reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  through  northern  Africa, 
far  into  Asia,  it  could  point  to  neither  a 
common  language,  a  common  history,  tra- 
dition, nor  culture  as  the  unifying  princi- 
ple. And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  diversified 
population,  the  empire  kept  together 
longer  than  any  world  domain  after  it.  It 
was  the  position  of  the  citizen  as  such 
which  proved  the  supporting  pillar  in  the 
Eoman  structure. 

Now,  citizenship  is  a  juridical  concept, 
while  national  consciousness  depends  more 
on  the  sentiments  and  perceptions  as 
moral  factors.  It  may  be  true  indeed  that 
such  citizenship  does  not  bind  to  the  same 
degree  as  does  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  more  practical 
in  its  intent.  The  Eoman  citizen  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  his  country's  great  in- 
stitutions. The  army,  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  state,  the  legal  machinery, 
created  order  and  authority  and  for  about 
two  hundred  years  internal  peace.  All 
this  contributed  toward  the  erection  of  a 
civilized  commonwealth,  where  culture 
and  social  enjoyment  were  for  every  citi- 
zen without  distinction,  whether  he  spoke 


Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  Punic,  or  the  Syrian 
language. 

Eome,  then,  furnishes  us  with  an  ex- 
ample of  a  State  built  on  a  whoUy  differ- 
ent principle  than  the  national.  This  also 
explains  where  the  principle  of  citizenship 
obtained  the  strength  to  hold  together  the 
great  world  empire  in  spite  of  its  different 
nationalities.  When  the  principle  no 
longer  held  good,  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  institutions  which  sheltered  it 
lost  their  strength,,  and  no  other  means 
were  at  hand  to  replace  it.  National  en- 
tity was  nonexistent;  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  Constantine  the  Great  made  his 
epochal  effort,  namely,  to  create  unity  by 
making  Christianity  the  religion  of  the 
State.  The  old  saying  once  more  held 
good,  that  the  kingdom  of  this  world  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God  do  not  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

II 

The  Peace  of  Verdun  in  843  caused 
Europe  to  be  divided  along  the  lines  which 
in  the  main  constitute  the  frame  work  for 
the  national  States  of  today.  From  here 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  arose  as  po- 
litical entities.  About  the  same  time  Eng- 
land resolved  itself  into  a  national  whole. 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  century  a 
number  of  other  European  countries  fol- 
lowed suit. 

At  Verdun  the  more  important  Euro- 
pean States  were  grouped  with  regard  to 
such  natural  divisions  as  were  furnished 
by  the  seas,  the  mountains,  and  the  great 
rivers.  This,  first  of  all,  was  a  strategic 
arrangement.  But  each  frontier  became 
in  a  measure  a  wall  around  a  people  with 
kindred  racial  characteristics,  while  by  no 
means  so  homogeneously  separated  that 
they  formed  nations  as  these  are  under- 
stood at  the  present  day.  Even  less  so 
can  the  Verdun  meeting  be  said  to  have 
considered  the  political  idea  as  underlying 
the  creation  of  national  commonwealths. 
But,  such  as  the  grouping  was,  each 
division  contained  the  possibility  of  uni- 
fication, in  that  in  each  there  was  a  racial 
element  so  numerically  greater  and  both 
physically  and  morally  superior  to  the 
others  that  it  could  either  absorb  these  or 
keep  them  in  subjection. 

While   war   has   been   an    outstanding 
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means  for  attempting  to  mold  diversifying 
elements  into  a  national  whole,  the  na- 
tional consciousness  was  long  absent.  The 
goal  was  to  obtain  dominion,  first  at  home 
and  then  abroad.  All  States  were  for  a 
long  time  organisms  of  conquest.  There 
was  no  thought  of  creating  a  national 
State  that  could  balance  itself  when  it  had 
reached  its  natural  boundaries.  The  abil- 
ity of  war  to  unify  the  people,  however,  at 
this  stage  of  development  has  a  value  that 
should  not  be  underestimated. 

A  most  important  factor  with  regard 
to  the  birth  of  the  nations  has  been  the 
dynasties.  Dynastic  politics,  treaties,  mar- 
riages, and  rights  of  inheritance,  together 
with  the  wars,  put  the  crown  on  national 
unity.  In  this  manner  the  British  Em- 
pire gathered  its  scattered  forces  into  its 
national  fold.  The  dynasties  in  France 
and  Spain  and  of  the  Hapsburgs  have  also 
been  decisive  factors  in  shaping  their  na- 
tional structures.  But  the  expansive 
politics  of  the  dynasties  did  not  allow  them 
to  stop  short  at  the  national  problem.  As 
soon  as  a  certain  unity  was  obtained  within 
the  respective  borders,  their  goal  extended 
beyond.  How  far  the  ruling  powers  were 
as  yet  from  the  national  idea  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  King  Stefan  the  Holy, 
of  Hungary,  who  around  the  year  1000 
ruled  over  a  considerable  territory,  with 
a  mixture  of  Magyar,  Slavic,  and  German 
population,  and  who  said  in  a  book  of  law, 
"The  State  that  builds  on  common  lan- 
guage and  culture  is  both  weak  and  fool- 
ish.*' 

It  is  the  French  dynasties  since  the  days 
of  Hugo  Capet  which  have  worked  sys- 
tematically to  join  nation  and  State  into 
a  political  whole.  France  became  the 
country  whose  institutions  the  other  con- 
tinental States  copied;  whose  language 
became  the  international  medium  for  com- 
munication; whose  literature,  art,  and 
further  culture  furnished  an  impulse  for 
the  entire  intellectual  world. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  through 
several  centuries  Europe  found  in  France 
and  England  the  two  national  common- 
wealths from  which  development  may  be 
traced  in  a  direct  line  to  the  present,  so 
that  modern  Europe,  with  its  28  States, 
which  all  claim  to  be  national,  represents 
a  resultant  application  of  the  principle 


that  the  two  western  powers  decreed  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

This,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
illustration.  The  principles  are  not  iden- 
tical. France  and  England,  it  is  quite 
true,  long  ago  could  have  been  called  na- 
tional by  virtue  of  their  inner  character. 
But,  when  all  other  things  are  considered, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  the  expansive  poli- 
cies of  these  nations  plainly  showed  that 
the  national  principle  was  not  a  funda- 
mental factor  with  them ;  for  by  this  must 
be  understood  a  country  which  not  only 
is  a  national  commonwealth  in  itself,  but 
which  permits  other  countries  to  be  like- 
wise. It  is  this  demand  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  present  day.  The  right  of  self- 
determination  is  the  thought  that  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  true  nationalism.  It  is 
in  this  that  the  present  diflEers  from  the 
past. 

Ill 

Just  as  the  principle  of  nationality  was 
a  foreign  concept  right  down  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  nothing  was 
known  of  what  constitutes  national  con- 
sciousness in  the  sense  this  has  become  a 
reality  in  the  nineteenth.  This  national 
consciousness  is  a  much  later  state  of  de- 
velopment than  the  political.  In  older 
times  the  consciousness  of  the  people  was 
much  more  closely  attached  to  the  native 
soil  than  to  the  nation  as  such.  The 
right  of  possession,  a  piece  of  ground  one 
could  call  his  own,  ruled  the  sentiments. 
With  full  justice,  Goethe  said  that  the 
national  consciousness  was  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  that  appeared 
only  at  "certain  times.' 

When,  then,  did  these  modern  ideas,  the 
national  consciousness  and  the  principle 
of  nationality,  originate,  since  they  are 
not  inherited  from  the  old  national  States  ? 
The  answer  must  be  that  in  their  modern 
form  the  ideas  sprang  from  the  French 
Eevolution,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  nourished,  cultivated,  and  adjusted 
until  they  have  reached  the  development 
of  the  present. 

A  leading  factor  in  the  national  de- 
velopment was  the  awakened  political  life 
that  brought  with  it  parties  and  their  or- 
ganization. Here  again  France  is  the 
prototype.  With  the  aid  of  the  political 
parties,   the   national   idea   obtained   the 
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organization  that  it  had  missed  before. 
How  closely  has  been  the  connection  be- 
tween the  forward  march  of  the  demo- 
cratic parties  and  the  flourishing  develop- 
ment of  the  national  movement  is  seen 
through  such  typical  examples  as  Norway, 
the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  etc. 

But  while  the  democratic  parties  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  bore 
the  national  movement  forward,  every- 
thing that  was  antidemocratic  became  in- 
different  to  nationalism.  First  of  all. 
Napoleon,  and  afterwards  the  reaction 
against  Napoleon,  especially  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815.  When  the  Congress 
took  upon  itself  to  change  the  map  of 
Europe  it  had  no  compunction  to  mix  the 
nationalities  within  the  States;  for  in- 
stance, Germans  and  Poles,  French  and 
Germans,  Austrians  and  Italians,  etc. 
When  the  Polish  national  craving  showed 
itself  at  the  Congress  as  a  specter,  the 
Czar,  Metternich,  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia unmercifully  forced  it  back  into  the 
grave.  These  three  were  also  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  German  national 
"Burschenschaft"  movement  and  similar 
tendencies,  which  all  together  were  spoken 
of  in  oflEicial  decrees  as  "demagogische 
TJmtriele,"  tvithout  the  least  regard  for 
national  stirrings  within. 

But  in  spite  of  what  official  power  did 
to  obstruct  its  way,  the  national  idea  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  association  with  liberal- 
ism, which  was  supported  by  the  press, 
that  in  most  countries  ranged  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  governments  and  placed 
itself  at  the  disposal  of  liberal  democracy. 
Newspapers,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets 
presented  the  national  idea  from  day  to 
day,  and  in  this  way  the  problem  came 
before  the  people. 

IV 

The  result  of  all  this  was  seen  in  the 
great  number  of  insurrections  and  wars 
of  independence  which  were  fought  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  The  start  was 
made  in  1821  with  the  nearly  seven  years 
war  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks. 
About  the  same  time  risings  took  place  in 
southern  Italy  and  Piedmont,  which  Aus- 
tria put  down.  After  the  July  Eevolution 
of  1830  had  once  more  brought  the  liberal 
parties  into  power  in  France,  national  ex- 
pectations took  on  fresh  hopes,  in  that 


France  was  counted  on  either  to  assist 
directly  or  to  maintain  neutrality.  Bel- 
gium then  succeeded  in  becoming  inde- 
pendent of  Holland.  The  Poles  rose 
against  Eussia,  but  were  ruthlessly 
brought  into  subjection  once  more.  The 
revolt  in  central  Italy  and  the  Vatican 
State,  Austria  crushed  in  the  horning. 

The  Paris  February  Eevolution  of  1848 
became  the  lead  for  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
national  movement  more  violent  than  ever 
before.  With  Lamaratine  at  the  head, 
the  provisional  government  in  Paris  made 
itself  the  official  spokesman  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  nations.  Immediately  Lamar- 
tine  assumed  power  he  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  the  foreign  governments,  in  which 
he  emphasized  France's  often-proclaimed 
principle  of  nationalism,  and  he  declared, 
"If  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  the 
hour  has  come  for  the  suppressed  nations 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere  to  rise  up,  then 
France  wiU  consider  itself  justified  in 
arming  and  in  protecting  the  peoples' 
legal  striving  after  national  growth." 

The  last  part  of  Lamartine's  proclama- 
tion was  not  made  a  reality,  for  France 
did  not  take  part  in  the  many  heated  bat- 
tles that  were  follow  so  soon  after.  How- 
ever, his  prophecy  about  the  hour  of  up- 
rising having  arrived  was  realized  to  the 
full.  In  1848  the  nationalities  in  Slesvig, 
Bohemia,  Posen,  Galicia,  Croatia,  Hun- 
gary, Eumania,  and  central  and  southern 
Italy  were  aflame,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  some  twenty  different  groups  were 
in  arms  against  each  other.  When  the 
curtain  rang  down  on  this  act  of  Europe's 
national  drama,  there  was  a  restful  inter- 
val of  a  few  years.  Of  the  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, only  two  were  of  a  d3mastic-political 
character,  namely,  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
1866.  The  rest  were  aU  wars  of  nation- 
ality. And  of  all  these  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  of  1870-71  proved  the  most 
fateful  with  regard  to  Europe's  future. 

During  all  this  time  the  question  of 
language  became  more  and  more  evident 
as  the  central  point  around  which  turned 
the  national  cause.  What  France  initiated 
in  1794  with  respect  to  its  German-speak- 
ing population  soon  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  hardly  a  country  escaped.  It  was  the 
nineteenth   century  that  made  language 
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assert  itself  as  the  soul  of  nations.  The 
eighteenth  century  looked  at  language 
from  the  literary  and  intellectual  view- 
point, but  in  the  nineteenth  its  political 
weight  was  discovered. 

When  language  was  still  a  matter  of 
private  inclination,  the  French  of  the 
eighteenth  century  satisfied  themselves  by 
saying  that  "le  style,  cest  I'homme."  A 
well-known  German  politician  answered 
in  1848,  "As  the  style  makes  the  man,  so 
language  makes  the  nation."  With  this  he 
showed  that  language  had  advanced  to  be- 
come a  big  political  issue,  a  matter  of 
state. 

From  1815  Germany  for  a  long  time  re- 
mained the  pioneer  with  regards  to  this 
language  awakening.  Literature  and 
science,  statesmen,  poets,  and  philologists 
strove  with  each  other  in  this  field,  and 
the  outgrowth  was  that  Pan-Germanism 
that  wanted  to  include  all  kindred  ele- 
ments in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Italy,  Eussia,  France,  and  Den- 
mark. Pan- Slavism  also  asserted  itself 
as  an  idea  that  meant  to  unite  Russians, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Serbians,  Bulgarians,  and 
many  others  who,  according  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  philology,  belonged  to  the  same 
language  group,  while  hardly  able  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  Language  finally 
became  a  two-edged  sword,  dividing  the 
people  dwelling  in  a  common  European 
camp.  No  longer  the  underlying  sup- 
port for  love  of  country,  it  also  became  the 
instrument  of  hate  toward  others. 

The  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion has  shown  itself  to  be  identical  with 
the  right  of  self-determination  with  re- 
spect to  language.  What  Europe  had 
more  or  less  passionately  cultivated  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years  or  so  reached 
its  final  triumph  when  the  language 
problem  was  advanced  to  the  foremost 
place  in  1919.  The  old  strategical  bound- 
aries that  formerly  had  made  econmic 
entities  of  the  State  now  burst  their  limi- 
tations, and  instead  of  the  old  national 
problems  Europe  was  confronted  with  a 
new — the  national  minorities.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  Europe  can  stand  the  fate 
of  being  still  further  divided  through  this 
self-determination.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions was  no  doubt  created  as  a  counter- 
weight. 


A    SHORT    CHRONOLOGY    OF 

EVENTS  IN  CHINA  FROM 

1911-1927  * 

1911 

Feb.  19.  Eussian  note  to  China  demand- 
ing commercial  facilities  in  China. 

March  17.  Law  against  opium  smoking 
comes  into  force  in  China. 

March  28.  China  accepts  all  Russia's 
demands.     (See  February  19.) 

April  15.  American,  British,  French, 
and  German  banks  sign  agreement  for 
loan  to  China  of  $50,000,000. 

May  8.  Opium  agreement  signed  at 
Peking  between  China  and  Great 
Britain. 

July  (?).  Secret  deputation  of  Mongol 
princes  to  Eussia. 

Aug  14.  Eusso-Japanese  agreement  con- 
cerning railways  in  Manchuria. 

Sept.  )i.  Agreement  signed  between 
China  and  Japan  for  extension  of 
Peking-Mukden  Railway  line  into 
Mukden. 

Oct.  10.  Eebellion  against  Manchu 
dynasty  began  at  Wuchang. 

Oct.  11.  Wuchang  captured  by  the  revo- 
lutionaries. 

Oct.  13.  Eeformed  government  pro- 
claimed and  General  Li  Yuan-hung 
elected  President. 

Oct.  27.  Yuan  Shih-kai  practically  made 
a  military  dictator  by  edict. 

Oct.  30.  Yuan  Shih-kai  goes  south  to 
conduct  operations  against  revolu- 
tionaries. 

Edict  published  from  throne  in 
Peking  apologizing  for  past  neglect 
and  granting  immediate  constitu- 
tion and  free  pardon  to  rebels. 

Nov.  3.  The  native  city  of  Shanghai 
passed  into  the  hands  of  revolu- 
tionaries. 


*  This  chronology  was  printed  in  Bulletin 
of  International  News,  issued  in  London  by 
the  Association  for  International  Understand- 
ing, Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  of  February  21,  1927. 
In  some  cases  of  minor  importance  the  dates 
have  not  been  verified,  but  they  may  be  taken 
as  correct  within  a  few  days. 

Compiled  by  the  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Understanding,  London,  with  assist- 
ance from  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  for  the  period  1920-1826,  in- 
clusive, and  reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the 
association. — Editor. 
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Nov.  8.  Yuan  Shih-kai  elected  Prime 
Minister  by   National  Assembly. 

Nov.  9,  Eepublic  proclaimed  at  Canton, 

Nov.  10.  Great  massacre  at  Nanking  by 
Manchus. 

Nov.  14.  Wu  Ting-fang  appointed  mili- 
tary governor  at  Shanghai. 

Dec.  1.  International  Opium  Confer- 
ence opened  at  The  Hague.  Mongols 
carried  out  coup  d'etat  in  Urga. 

Dec.  2.  Nanking  fell  to  revolutionaries. 

Dec.  6.  Eegent  resigned. 

Dec.  18.  Peace  conference  opened  at 
Shanghai  between  Imperialists  and 
Eepublicans. 

Dec.  29.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  organizer  of 
the  revolution,  elected  President  of 
the  Kepublic. 

Dec.  31.  Shanghai  Peace  Conference 
ended. 

1912 

Jan.  1.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  formally  in- 
stalled at  Nanking  as  President  of  the 
Provisional  Eepublican  Government. 

Jan.  5.  Eepublican  manifesto  issued. 
Eevolutionary  activities  continued 
throughout  January. 

Jan.  6.  Eailway  from  Peking  to  sea  oc- 
cupied by  troops  of  foreign  powers, 
thereby  enforcing  provisions  of  the 
protocol  of  1901. 

Jan.  15.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  offered  Yuan 
Shih-kai  presidency. 

Jan.  20.  Eepublicans  communicated  to 
Peking  terms  to  throne  in  the  event 
of  abdication. 

Jan.  23.  International  Opium  Conven- 
tion signed  at  The  Hague. 

Jan.  28.  The  generals'  memorial  to  the 
Cabinet  at  Peking  cocerning  provision 
for  the  royal  family. 

Jan.  30.  International  agreement  signed 
regarding  Commission  of  Bankers  to 
receive  customs  revenue. 

Feb.  4.  Yuan  Shih-kai  submitted  to 
Eepublican  leaders  series  of  counter- 
proposals for  treatment  of  Imperial 
family. 

Feb.  12.  Abdication  of  Manchu  dynasty. 
Eepublic  formally  inaugurated. 

Feb.  14.  Eesignation  of  Sun  Yat-sen 
from  provisional  government. 

Feb.  15.  Yuan  Shih-kai  elected  pro- 
visional President. 


Feb.  20.  Generel  Li  Yuan-hung  elected 
Vice-President. 

March  10.  National  Council  at  Nanking 
adopted  a  provisional  constitution. 
Yuan  Shih-kai  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eepublic  of  China  in 
Peking. 

March  13.  Tang  Shao-yi  appointed  pre- 
mier. 

March  23.  Opening  of  the  first  trial 
by  jury. 

March  29.  Coalition  Eepublican  Cab- 
inet formed  (Lu  Cheng-hsiang,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs). 

April  29.  National  Council  formally 
opened  by  President  at  Peking. 

June  18.  Agreement  signed  between 
France,  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
Germany,  Eussia,  and  Japan  regard- 
ing reorganization  loan  to  China. 

June  27.  Tang  Shao-yi,  the  premier, 
resigned. 

June  29.  Lu  Cheng-hsiang  nominated 
premier. 

July  14.  Cabinet  crisis. 

July  29.  Attempt  to  impeach  the  pre- 
mier. 

Aug.  1.  Mr.  G.  E.  Morrison,  the  cor- 
respondent to  The  Times  at  Peking, 
appointed  political  adviser  to  Chinese 
President. 

Aug.  8.  Announcement  of  Eusso-Japan- 
ese  agreement  delimiting  respective 
spheres  of  influence  in  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria. 

Aug.  12.  Four  societies  amalgamated, 
including  the  Tung  Meng  Hui, 
founded  in  1901  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
under  the  name  of  the  Kuo  Min  Tang. 

Aug.  2'4.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  visited  Pe- 
king. 

Aug.  30.  Contract  for  Crisp  loan  signed 
in  London. 

Aug.  (?).  Serious  outbreaks  in  inner 
Mongolia.  Eebellion  crushed  by 
Chinese. 

Oct.  3.  Belgian  railway  loan  arranged. 

Nov.  3.  Agreement  signed  between  Mon- 
golia and  Eussia  at  Urga,  under 
which  Eussia  undertook  to  support 
Mongolia  in  maintaining  her  auton- 
omy. 

Dec.  (?).  Chinese  Government  applied 
for  postponement  of  Boxer  indemnity 
charges  for  twelve  months.  Applica- 
tion subsequently  rejected. 
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1913 


Feb.  22.  The  Empress  Dowager  Lung 
Yu  died. 

March  21.  Sung  Chiao-jen,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang,  was  assassinated  at  Shanghai. 

May  2.  United  States  and  Mexico 
formally  recognized  Chinese  Republic. 

Sept.  11.  Japanese  Government  de- 
manded reparations  from  Chinese  for 
loss  of  lives  and  property  of  Japanese 
during  the  recent  rebellion. 

Sept.  13.  China  agreed  to  Japanese  de- 
mands. 

Sept.  16.  Japanese  flotilla  sent  to 
Yangtze  River,  owing  to  China's  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  reparations  to  Japan. 

Sept.  25.  Japan  renews  ultimatum  to 
China  regarding  Japanese  subjects  al 
Nanking. 

Sept.  28.  China  apologizes  to  Japan. 

Oct.  6.  Yuan  Shih-kai  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

Oct.  7.  Li  Yuan-hung  elected  Vice- 
President. 

Nov.  4.  The  President  ordered  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Kuomintang  through- 
out the  country. 

Nov.  5.  Joint  declarations  signed  by 
Russia  and  China  recognizing  auton- 
omy of  outer  Mongolia  and  Chinese 
suzerainty  over  it. 

Dec.  23.  China  and  Germany  signed 
agreement  for  the  construction  of 
two  railways  in  China  to  be  built  by 
German  engineers  and  financed  by 
German  capital. 


1914 


Jan.  26.  Hsiung  Hsi-ling  resigned  post 
as  Minister  of  Finance. 

Jan.  to  July.  Active  brigandage,  depre- 
dations of  "White  Wolf.'* 

Feb.  8.  Honan  Railway  loan  issue  an- 
nounced. 

Feb.  13.  Sun  Pao-chi  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

March   12.  Dr.   Froyland  murdered. 

March  15.  British  intimation  to  China 
demanding  recognition  of  interests. 

March  18.  Yuan  Shih-kai  opened  con- 
vention for  amendment  of  provisional 
constitution. 

May  2.  Constitution  amended  by  Yuan 
Shih-kai  promulgated.  Cabinet  re- 
signed. 


May  4.  Chinese  troops  massacred  de- 
fenceless Mongols. 

June  3.  Chinese  Government  pays  com- 
pensation for  Dr.  Froyland's  murder. 

July  1.  Military  governors  abolished  by 
presidential  mandate. 

Sept.  15.  Treaty  signed  at  Washington 
with  United  States  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  reference  to  a 
Permanent  International  Commis- 
sion. Ratifications  exchanged  Octo- 
ber 22,  1915. 

Oct.  5.  Japanese  took  over  administra- 
tion of  Shantung  Railway  line.  Agree- 
ment signed  with  Anglo-Franco-Chin- 
ese Corporation. 
1915 

Jan.  7.  Chinese  Government  gave  notice 
of  cancellation  of  "war  zone"  in  Shan- 
tung and  requested  Japan  to  with- 
draw troops. 

Jan.  18.  Japanese  Minister  presented 
to  Chinese  President  a  memorandum 
containing  the  "twenty-one  demands." 
Prolonged  negotiations  then  toot 
place  between  the  two  governments. 

May  7.  Ultimatum  delivered  by  Japan- 
ese Minister  to  Chinese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  together  with  ex- 
planatory note,  giving  China  until  6 
p.  m.  on  May  9  in  which  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  a  revised  list  of 
demands,  which  had  been  presented 
on  April  26. 

May  8.  Chinese  Government  replied  to 
ultimatum  agreeing  to  accept  the  re- 
vised list  of  demands,  together  with 
the  exchange  of  notes  in  connecfion 
with  Fukien  Province. 

May  13.  United  States  Government 
sent  identical  notes  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  governments  regarding  her 
treaty  rights,  the  political  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China,  and  the 
"Open  Door"  policy. 

May  25.  Treaties  and  agreements  em- 
bodying the  revised  list  of  demands 
signed  with  Japan,  together  with  an 
exchange  of  notes  regarding  Fukien. 

June  8.  Sino- Japanese  Treaty  ratified 
and  documents  exchanged. 

Aug.  14.  Monarchical  agitation  in  Pe- 
king. 

Aug.  29.  The  Chouanhui  decided  to  pe- 
tition the  Tsanchengyuan  in  favor  of 
a  monarchy. 
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Sept.  4.  Japanese  Government  agreed 
to  cancel  her  zone  in  Shantung. 

Sept.  6.  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  sent 
message  opposing  monarchial  restor- 
ation. 

Oct.  2'5.  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  appointed 
Minister  to  Washington. 

Oct.  28.  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  Eus- 
sia  advised  China  to  postpone  con- 
version to  a  monarchy. 

Nov.  5.  Majority  of  provinces  in  China 
voted  for  establishment  of  monarchy, 
with  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  Emperor. 

Nov.  20.  Eepresentatives  of  Mongolians, 
Tibetans,  and  Mohammedans  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  monarchy. 

Nov.  21.  Ex-Prince  Regent  led  a  Man- 
chu  petition  urging  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai  to  accept  the  throne. 

Dec.  11.  President  refused  to  become 
Emperor.  Later,  after  second  peti- 
tion, the  President  accepted  the 
honor. 

Dec.  15.  Representatives  of  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  and 
Italy  advised  the  Waichiaopu  in  favor 
of  delay,  but  declared  that  they  would 
not  enroach  on  China's  independence. 

Dec.  28.  Yunnan  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Dec.  31.  Edict  published  that  new  dy- 
nasty would  begin  January  1,  under 
the  name  of  Hung  Hsien. 
1916 

Jan.  (?).  Revolutionary  movement  in 
several  provinces. 

Jan.  31.  Mongolian  insurgents  advanced 
on  Peking. 

Feb.  23.  Mandate  published  by  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  stating  the  question  of  a 
monarchy  was  to  be  postponed. 

March  (?).  Yuan  ShUi-kai  decided  to 
abandon  project. 

April  3.  Yuan  Shih-kai's  abdication  de- 
manded. 

April  6.  Kwangtung  Province,  includ- 
ing city  of  Canton,  joined  in  revolt 
against  Yuan  Shih-kai's  Govern- 
ment. 

April  7.  Kwangtung  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. 

April  13.  Chekiang  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. Kiangsi  declared  its  in- 
dependence. 

April  17.  Revolted  provinces  declared 
against  Yuan  Shih-kai. 


April  23.  Yuan  Shih-kai  agreed  to  sur- 
render all  civil  authority  to  Tuan 
Chijui  ministry. 

May  14.  Li  Yuan-hung  named  as  Presi- 
dent by  revolted  provinces. 

June  6.  Death  of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  Li 
Yuan-hung  to  assume  Presidency. 

Aug.  1.  Parliament  opened.  Li  Yuan- 
hung  took  oath  to  constitution. 

Aug.  15.  Affray  between  Chinese  and 
Japanese  troops  at  Cheng  Chiatung. 

Nov.  1.  Feng  Kuo-chang  elected  Vice- 
President. 

Nov.  8.  Wu  Ting-fang  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 


1917 


Jan.  21.  Dispute  between  China  and 
Japan  re  affray  at  Cheng-Chiatung 
settled. 

March  22.  Further  payments  of  Boxer 
indemnity  to  Germany  stopped. 

May  14.  American  note  to  Peking  de- 
ploring the  internal  dissensions. 

May  23.  Constitutional  crisis  in  China. 
Dismissal  of  Premier  Tuan  Chi-jui. 
Wu  Ting-fang  appointed  acting  pre- 
mier.    Eleven  provinces  revolt. 

June  18.  President  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment. 

July  1.  Ex-Emperor  Hsuan  Tung  is- 
sued decree  announcing  succession  to 
throne. 

July  4.  Li  Yuan-hung  took  refuge  in 
Japanese  legation. 

July  5.  Tuan  Chi-jui  and  Feng  Kuo- 
chang  assumed  command  of  Northern 
and  Southern  armies  respectively. 

July  6.  Provisional  government  estab- 
lished at  Nanking  by  Feng  Kuo- 
chang. 

July  8.  Emperor  Hsuan  Tung  abdi- 
cated. Tuan  Chi-jui  appointed  pre- 
mier. 

July  9.  Republicans  surround  Peking. 

July  15.  Peking  monarchists  surren- 
dered. 

Aug.  3.  Feng  Kuo-chang  assumed  of- 
fice as  President. 

Aug.  14.  China  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary. 

Sept.  6.  Provisional  government  estab- 
lished at  Canton. 

Sept.  8.  Allies  agree  to  postponement 
of  Boxer  indemnity  payment  for  five 
years. 
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Oct.  1.  Arrest  of  Sun  Yat-sen  ordered. 

Oct.  8.  Severe  floods  in  China  cause 
greatest  devastation  ever  recorded. 

Nov.  2.  Publication  of  American- Jap- 
anese agreement  on  their  respective 
interests  in  China. 

Nov.  23.  Tuan  Chi-jui  resigned  pre- 
miership. 

1918 

Jan.  (?).  Great  floods  in  China. 
Jan.  22.  United  States  Government  pro- 
tested against  firing  by  Chinese  rebels 
on  ^American   gunboat   on    Yangtze 
Eiver. 
Jan.  27.  Capture  of  Tochow  (Hunan) 

by  Southerners. 
March    4.  British   and   Japanese   gun- 
boats fired  on  in  Yangtze  Eiver. 
March  10.  Chang-Tso-yin's  army  moved 

within  the  Great  Wall  at  Peking. 
March  25.    Tuan  Chi-jui  reappointed 

premier. 
April  (  ?).  Pingkiang  sacked  by  North- 
ern troops. 
May     15.  China- Japanese     agreement 
concerning  Far  East  signed  by  Pe- 
king. 
May  26.    Sun  Yat-sen  resigned  post  of 
generalissimo       of       Constitutional 
Military  Governor  of  Southwest. 
July    19.  Military   party    secured   ma- 
jority in  election  for  new  parliament. 
Aug.  21.  General  Wu  Pei-fu  sent  mes- 
sage to  military  governor  of  Nanking 
calling  upon  him  to  take  lead  in  re- 
storing peace. 
Sept.  4.  Hsu  Shih-ch'ang  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Eepublic. 
Sept.   24.  Preliminary  agreement  con- 
cluded with  Japan  regarding  Shan- 
tung railways,  together  with  an  ex- 
change of  notes  under  which  China 
conceded  to  Japan  the  control  of  the 
Kirin-Changchun     Eailway    for     99 
years.    This  had  been  included  in  the 
original  "twenty-one  demands"  (Arti- 
cle 11). 
Oct.  10.    Hsu  Shih-ch'ang  inaugurated 

President. 
Oct.  14.  Southern  leaders  declared  war 

on  Hsu  Shih-ch'ang. 
Dec.  1.  Hostilities  of  civil  war  ordered 

to  cease. 
Dec.   23.  Chien   Nung-hsun   appointed 
premier. 


Dec.  29.  Peking  Government  published 
statement  outlining  endeavors  to  ar- 
range basis  of  peace  with  South. 

1919 

Feb.     (end).  Conference    at    Shanghai 

between  North  and  South. 
March     11.  Conference     at     Shanghai 

suspended. 
March  12.  Clash  between  American  and 

Japanese  soldiers  at  Tientsin. 
April  8.   Peking  Government  sent  com- 
munique to  Chinese  delegate  at  Paris 
Peace  Conference  to  demand  cancel- 
lation of  the   treaties   and  arrange- 
ments with  Japan. 
April    20.  Conference    between    North 
and  South  reassembled  at  Shanghai. 
April    30.  Council   of   three   at   Peace 
Conference  gives  Shantung  agreement 
in  favor  of  Japan. 
May    5.  Official    statement    regarding 
Shantung  issued  by  Japanese   dele- 
gate at  Peace  Conference. 
May  7.  Chinese  delegate  at  Peace  Con- 
ference instructed  not  to  sign  treaty, 
owing  to  Shantung  clause. 
May   12.  International  consortium  or- 
ganized. 
June  11.  Biots  at  Shanghai. 
June  15.  Ministry  resigned. 
Aug  1.  Chinese  Parliament  passed  bill 
declaring  state  of  war  with  Germany 
at  an  end. 
Aug.  23.  Foreign  Eelations  Committee 
of    United    States    Senate    rejected 
Shantung  clause  of  peace  treaty. 

1920 

Jan.  24.  Japanese  Government  offered 
to  open  negotiations  regarding  Shan- 
tung. 

May  7.  Chinese  consortium  loan  com- 
pleted by  acceptance  of  terms  by 
Japan. 

May  15.  Mandate  published  appointing 
Admiral  Sa  Chen-ping  acting  pre- 
mier in  Central  Government. 

May  22.  Chinese  Government  refused 
Japanese  offer  of  January  24  on  basis 
of  Versailles  Treaty. 

June  1.  Treaty  of  friendship  signed 
with  Persia.  Eatifications  exchanged 
Feb.  6,  1922. 

July  (beginning).  Wu  pei-fu,  general 
in  command  of  army  in  Hunan,  ad- 
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vanced  towards  Peking  in  order  to 
displace  Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui  and 
"Anfu"  Party.  Chang  Tso-lin,  In- 
spector General  of  Manchuria,  de- 
manded reconstruction  of  cabinet  at 
Peking  and  dismissal  of  General  Hsu 
Shu-tseng. 

July  9.  President  dismissed  Wu  Pei-fu 
and  Tsao  Kun  from  their  commands. 

July  15.  Tuan  Chi-jui  defeated  by  Wu 
Pei-fu  south  of  Peking. 

Aug.  4.  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Tsao  Kun 
arrived  at  Peking. 

Aug.  11.  Mandate  issued  appointing 
new  cabinet,  with  Chin  Yun-peng  as 
Prime  Minister. 

Aug.  22'.  Tsao  Kun  appointed  inspector 
general  of  Chihli,  etc. 

Sept.  (?).  Administration  of  Conces- 
sion Zone  of  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way came  under  Chinese  control. 
Ch'en  Ch^iung-ming.  Kuomintang 
Commander  in  South  Fukien,  began 
hostilities  against  Kwangsi  faction  at 
Canton. 

Sept.  23.  Presidential  mandate  author- 
izes control  by  China  of  Eussian 
rights  and  interests. 

Sept.  27.  Declaration  proposing  agree- 
ment between  China  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

Oct.  2.  Russo-Asiatic  Bank  agreement 
with  Chinese  Government  re  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway, 

Oct.  15.  Agreement  signed  in  New 
York  by  representatives  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japanese 
banks  for  formation  of  new  financial 
consortium  in  China. 

Oct.  20.  Treaty  signed  at  Washington 
re  duty  on  goods  imported  into  China 
by  United  States  citizens.  Ratifica- 
tions exchanged  November  5,  1921. 

Oct.  (end).  Kwangsi  leaders  fled  from 
Canton.  Wu  Pei-fu  appointed  assist- 
ant Inspector  General  of  Chihli, 
Shantung  and  Honan. 

Nov.  (end  ?).  Provisional  government 
established  at  Canton  by  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  Tang  Shao-yi,  and  Wu  Ting- 
fang. 

Nov.  7-Dec.  21.  Famine  in  China 
reached  its  height.  Fifteen  millions 
reduced  to  starvation. 


1921 


Feb.  1-3.  Baron  Ungern- Sternberg  pro- 
claimed  Outer   Mongolian   Republic. 

April  7.  Sun  Yat-sen  elected  "Presi- 
dent of  China"  by  Parliament  at 
Canton. 

April-May.  Conference  at  Tientsin  and 
Peking  between  the  three  Super- 
Tuchuns — Chang  Tso-lin,  Tsao  Kun, 
and  Wang  Chan-yuan   (Hankow). 

May  5.  Sun  Yat-sen  formally  assumed 
office. 

May  20.  Treaties  of  commerce  and 
amity  signed  at  Peking  between  China 
and  Germany.  Ratifications  ex- 
changed July  1,  1921. 

June  30.  Banque  Industrielle  de  Chine 
suspended. 

July  6.  Soviet  troops  occupied  Urga  and 
Mongolian  Red  Government  estab- 
lished at  Urga. 

July  8.  United  States  refused  to  sur- 
render its  rights  in  China  under  a 
contract  between  that  country  and 
Federal  Telegraph  Company. 

Aug.  12.  Official  invitations  sent  by 
President  of  United  States  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  China  to 
take  part  with  United  States  in  con- 
ference on  Far  East  and  limitation 
of  armaments.  All  subsequently  ac- 
cepted. 

Sept.  7.  Japanese  Government  made 
specific  proposals  for  settlement  re 
Shantung. 

Sept.  26.  Agreement  amending  treaty 
of  1899  concluded  with  Mexico. 

Oct.  5.  Chinese  reply  rejects  Japanese 
offer  of  September  7. 

Oct.  18.  Further  Japanese  note  sent. 
Chinese  reply  November  3. 

Nov.  5.  Treaty  signed  by  Mongolian 
Red  Government  and  Soviet  Russian 
Government. 

Nov.  22.  Declaration  by  Chineses  dele- 
gate to  Washington  Conference  re 
non-alienation  of  Chinese  territory. 

Dec.  1-Jan.  31,  1922.  Conventions  be- 
tween Chinese  and  Japanese  delega- 
tions at  Washington  Conference. 

Dec.  10.  Resolution  regarding  extra- 
territoriality adopted  by  Washington 
Conference. 

Dec.  17.  Chin  Yun-peng  resigned  pre- 
miership of  Central  Government. 
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Dec.  24.  Government  formed  with 
Liang  Shih-yi  as  Prime  Minister 
under  protection  of  Chang  Tso-lin. 


1922 


Jan.  8.  Presidential  mandate  abolished 
Eussia  land  privileges  as  from  April 
1,  1932. 
Jan.  28.  President  Hsu-Shih-ch*ang  re- 
signed, succeeded  by  Li  Yuan-hung, 
the  former  President,  who  had  re- 
signed in  1917. 
Feb.  1.  British  offer  to  surrender  lease 
of  Weihaiwei  to  China  announced  by 
Mr,  Balfour  at  Washington  Con- 
ference. 

Feb.  4.  Treaty  signed  at  Washington 
by  Japan  and  China  re  settlement  of 
Shantung  question.  Ratifications 
June  2,  1922. 

Feb.  6.  Treaties  relating  to  principles 
and  policies  to  be  followed  in  matters 
concerning  China  and  to  the  Chinese 
customs  tariff  signed  at  Washington 
by  the  United  States,  Belgium,  the 
British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portu- 
gal. 

March  28.  Agreement  signed  at  Peking 
re  evacuation  of  Japanese  troops  along 
Shantung  Eailwa'y  Zone. 

March  31.  Tariff  Revision  Commission 
held  first  meeting  at  Shanghai. 

April  29-May  4.  Fighting  in  Chihli 
Province  between  Chang  Tso-hn  and 
Wu  Pei-fu  culminated*  in  victory  for 
Wu  Pei-fu. 

May  21  (?)  Fengtien  Province  de- 
clared independence  and  elected 
Chang  commander  of  the  forces. 

June  6.  Armistice  concluded  between 
Chang  Tso-lin  and  Wu  Pei-fu  at 
Chingwangtao  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Curlew. 

June  8-16.  Wu  Pei-fu  occupied  Ching- 
wangtao. 

June  13.  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen  Prime  Min- 
ister of  new  cabinet  of  Central  gov- 
ernment. 

June  16-17.  Sun  Yat-sen  defeated  by 
Ch'en  Ch'iung-ming. 

June  29.  A  commission  met  at  Canton 
for  transferring  Shantung  to  China, 

Aug.  9-14,  Further  defeat  of  Sun's  gen- 
eral by  Ch'en  Ch'iung-ming, 

Aug,  14.  Sun  arrived  at  Shanghai,  hav- 


ing escaped  in  British  gunboat. 

Sept,  30.  China  elected  a  non-perma- 
nent member  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Oct.  2.  Joint  commission  at  Weihaiwei 
began. 

Oct.  13.  Foochow  captured  by  adherent 
of  Sun. 

Nov.  30.  British  post  office  closed,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  of 
Washington  Conference, 

Dec,  5,  Agreement  signed  at  Peking  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  re  Shantung 
Railway, 

Dec.  17.  Last  Japanese  troops  with- 
drawn from  Shantung, 

Dec,  18,  Chang  Shao-tseng  appointed 
prime  minister  of  Central  Govern- 
ment. Combination  of  Yunnan  and 
Kwangsi  forces  with  Sun  Yat-sen's 
supporters  captured  Wuchow  and 
threatened  Canton. 

Dec.  20,  Chinese  Government  informed 
informally  that  Great  Britain  would 
devote  further  payments  of  Boxer 
indemnity  to  mutually  beneficial 
purposes, 

Dec,  31.  French,  American,  and  Jap- 
anese post  offices  closed. 


1923 


Jan.  15,  Ch'en  Ch'iung-ming  aban- 
doned Canton  and  retired  to  Wai- 
chow. 

Jan,  17.  Revised  tariff  came  into  force. 

Jan.  26.  Joint  statement  issued  at 
Shanghai  signed  by  M.  Joffe,  head 
of  Soviet  Mission  and  Sun  Yat-sen. 

Feb.  10,  Agreement  concluded  with 
France  re  utilization  of  French  share 
of  Boxer  indemnity,  Banque  Indust- 
rielle  de  Chine  to  be  refloated. 

Feb.  2'1.  Sun  Yat-sen  returned  to  Can- 
ton and  formed  a  government. 

March  10.  Note  to  Japan  proposing  an- 
nulment of  treaties  and  exchange  of 
notes  of  May  25,  1915,  and  asking  for 
restitution  of  Port  Arthur  and  Kwan- 
tung. 

March  21.  Japanese  Government  re- 
fused to  consider  Chinese  proposal 
of  March  10, 

May  31,  Provisional  agreement  for  ren- 
dition of  Weihaiwei  signed. 

June  5.  Chang  Shao-tseng's  cabinet 
(Central  Government)  resigned. 
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June  9.  Japan  protested  against  attack 
by  Chinese  on  Japanese  bluejackets 
at  Changsha  on  June  1. 

June  13-14.  President  Li  Yuan-hung 
left  Peking,  forced  by  civil  governor 
of  Chihli  to  sign  resignation  at  Tient- 
sin. 

Aug  1.  Chinese  authorities  in  Manchu- 
ria attempted  to  seize  Land  Depart- 
ment of  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

Aug.  10.  Note  signed  by  seventeen 
countries  demanding  damages  for 
Lincheng  Eailway  outrage. 

Sept.  2.  M.  Karakhan  arrived  in  Pe- 
king. 

Oct.  5.  Tsao  Kun  elected  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Oct.  10.  New  constitution  promulgated. 

Nov.  (beginning).  Fighting  of  troops 
of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Ch'en  Ch'iung- 
ming  near  Canton. 

Dec.  1,  Sun  Yat-sen  threatened  to  seize 
customs  revenues  at  Canton. 

Dec.  6.  Foreign  marines  landed  to 
guard  customs-house.  Warships  des- 
patched by  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  and 
Portugal. 


1924 


Jan.  13.  New  cabinet.  Central  Govern- 
ment, Sun  Pao-chi  Prime  Minister. 

March  24.  Provisional  agreement  for 
de  jure  recognition  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment signed  by  M.  Karakhan  and  Dr. 
Wang.  Peking  Government  de- 
nounced Dr.  Wang's  signature. 

April  28.  Foreign  warships  withdrawn. 

May  8.  United  States  Congress  re- 
mitted balance  of  American  share  of 
Boxer  indemnity. 

Agreement  between  China  and 
U.  S.  S.  R.  regarding  de  jure  recog- 
nition. 

May  31.  Soviet  Government  renounced 
Russian  share  of  Boxer  indemnity. 

June  16.  Chinese  note  to  United  States, 
Japan,  and  France  stating  that  in 
future  China  and  Russia  alone  would 
deal  with  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

July  2.  Sun  Pao-chi  resigned.  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo  acting  Prime  Mini- 
ster. 

Aug.  9.  Note  presented  by  Peking  Gov- 
ernment to  Diplomatic  Corps  de- 
manding rendition  of  Shanghai 
Mixed  Court. 


Aug.  11.  Joint  note  from  powers  to 
Peking  Government  re  protection  of 
lives  and  property  at  Shanghai. 

Sept.  2.  Sun  Chuan-fang  declared  war 
on  Lu  Yung-hsiang. 

Sept.  3.  Lu  Yung-hsiang  declared  war 
on  President  Tsao  Kun. 

Sept.  7.  Chang  Tso-lin  declared  war 
on  Tsao  Kun  and  Wu  Pei-fu. 

Sept.  12.  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen  appointed 
Prime  Minister  (Central  Govern- 
ment). Russian  Legation  at  Peking 
handed  over  to  Soviet  envoy. 

Sept.  18.  Presidential  mandate  ap- 
pointed Wu  Pei-fu  "commander-in- 
chief  of  array  for  suppression  of 
rebels." 

Sept.  20.  Agreement  signed  at  Mukden 
between  Chang  Tso-lin  and  Soviet 
Government. 

Oct.  13.  Lu  Yung-hsiang's  resistance  in 
Chekiang  Province  collapsed. 

Oct.  22.  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  one  of  Wu's 
generals,  deserted  him,  occupied  Pe- 
king, and  demanded  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Oct.  24.  Wu  Pei-fu  dismissed  by  Presi- 
dent. 

Oct.  25  (?).  Dr.  Yen's  cabinet  re- 
signed. 

Oct.  30.  Chingwangtao  occupied  by 
Chang  Tso-lin's  troops. 

Oct.  31.  Emergency  cabinet  formed  by 
Huang-fu. 

Nov.  2.  President  Tsao  Kun  resigned. 

Nov.  10.  Conference  at  Tientsin  be- 
tween Chang  Tso-lin,  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang,  and  Tuan  Chi-jui,  who  had 
been  living  in  retirement  since  1920. 

Nov.  15.  Tuan  Chi-jui  accepted  office 
as  Provisional  Chief  Executive. 

Nov.  25.  Provisional  cabinet  consti- 
tuted, Tuan  Chi-jui  as  premier. 

Nov.  29.  Ex-Emperor  took  refuge  in 
Japanese  legation  in  Peking. 

Dec.  9.  Powers  signatory  to  Washing- 
ton agreement  agreed  to  recognize 
government  on  certain  conditions. 

Dec.  17.  Note  from  powers  handed  to 
Peking  Government  regarding  pro- 
tection of  lives  and  property  at 
Shanghai. 

Dec.  24.  Government  gave  formal  as- 
surances to  powers  that  treaties  would 
be  recognized. 
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1925 

Jan.  16.  Chang  Tso-lin's  troops  at- 
tacked combined  army  of  Sun  Ch'uan- 
fang  and  Chi  Hsi-yuan. 

Jan.  17,  Central  Government  replied  to 
powers'  note  of  December  17,  agree- 
ing to  protect  lives,  etc.,  at  Shanghai. 

Jan.  29.  Chang  Tso-lin's  troops  entered 
Shanghai. 

Feb.  5.  Ch'en  Ch'iung-ming  launched 
attack  on  Canton. 

Feb.  ?- April  21.  "Eeorganization  con- 
ference" inaugurated  at  Peking  by 
Tuan  Chi-jui  and  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  Peking  Government  and  mili- 
tary leaders. 

Feb.  21.  Peking  Government  paid 
$300,000  in  settlement  of  claims  re 
Lincheng  outrage. 

Feb.  23.  Ex-Emperor  took  refuge  in 
Japanese  concession  at  Tientsin. 

March  12.  Death  of  Sun  Yat-sen. 

April  12.  Agreement  reached  settling 
"Gold  franc  controversy." 

May  30.  Chinese  students  demonstra- 
tion at  Shanghai  in  international 
concession.    Nine  Chinese  killed. 

June  1,  General  strike  declared  at 
Shanghai. 

June  1-4.  Series  of  riots  at  Shanghai; 
state  of  emergency  declared.  Twenty^ 
one  killed  (including  those  of  May 
30),  sixty-five  wounded. 

June  2-13.  Notes  exchanged  between 
Foreign  Office  at  Peking  and  Diplo- 
matic Corps  re  Shanghai  incident. 

June  6-13.  Yunnanese  driven  from 
Canton  by  Cantonese. 

June  12-30.  Rioting,  attacks  against 
foreigners  and  student  demonstra- 
tions at  Peking,  Chinkiang,  Hankow, 
Kaifeng,  Amoi,  Tientsin,  etc. 

June  15-18.  Negotiations  at  Shanghai 
between  Chinese  and  representatives 
of  Diplomatic  Corps,  These  broke 
down. 

June  20.  Anti-Imperialist  strike  spreads 
to  Hongkong  and  Canton. 

June  23.  Foreign  concession  at  Canton 
fired  on.  One  Frenchman  killed. 
British  subjects  wounded,  Chinese 
killed  and  wounded.  French  consul 
informed  Canton  Government  that 
indemnity  would  be  demanded. 

June  24.  Two  notes  address  by  Peking 
Government    to    Diplomatic    Corps: 


(a)   demands  re  Shanghai  incident; 
(6)  revision  of  unequal  treaties. 

June  26.  Formal  protest  by  British 
Minister  at  Peking  re  firing  on  Brit- 
ish concession  at  Canton.  Note  from 
Canton  Government  to  British  and 
French  consuls  demanding  compensa- 
tion and  surrender  of  Shameen  to 
Canton. 

July  1.  New  Cantonese  Government 
(Kuomintang). 

July  2.  Commission  (French,  Italian, 
and  American  representatives)  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  re  Shanghai  in- 
cident. United  States  Government 
sent  note  to  powers  suggesting  imme- 
diate appointment  of  mixed  commis- 
sion to  consider  gradual  abolition  of 
extraterritoriality. 

July  4.  Peking  Government  refused 
further  negotiations  unless  extraneous 
questions  also  discussed. 

July  16.  President  Coolidge  issued  ex- 
ecutive order  remitting  all  payments 
of  American  share  of  Boxer  indem- 
nity recived  after  October  1,  1927. 

July  17.  Conference  of  British  Foreign 
Minister,  American,  French,  and 
Japanese  ambassadors  in  London  de- 
cided on  judicial  inquiry  into  Shang- 
hai incident. 

Aug.  5.  Ratification  of  two  treaties  of 
February  6,  1922,  exchanged  at 
Washington  following  ratification  by 
French  Chamber  on  July  7. 

Aug.  (  ?).  Strikes  and  riots  at  Tientsin. 

Aug.  12.  Strike  Committee  issues  regu- 
lations governing  Canton-Hongkong 
boycott, 

Aug.  19.  Peking  Government  invited 
powers  to  special  tariff  conference  re 
tariff  autonomy. 

Aug.  21.  Diplomatic  Corps  agreed  to 
resume  negotiation  re  Shanghai 
mixed  court. 

Aug.  26.  Canton  Government  disowned 
responsibility  for  regulations  of  Aug. 
12. 

Aug.  (end).  Moderate  members  of 
Canton  Government  expelled. 

Sept.  (beginning),  Swatow  occupied  by 
Ch'en  Ch'iung-ming's  *' Anti-Red 
army." 

Sept.  5.  Agreement  with  Belgium  re 
Boxer  indemnity. 

Sept.    15.  Note    presented    to    Peking 
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Government  re  judicial  inquiry  into 
Shanghai  incident. 

Sept.  17.  United  States  Government 
convoked  commission  on  extraterri- 
toriality for  December  18  at  Peking. 
Meeting  postponed  subsequently. 

Sept.  21.  Peking  Government  refused 
to  appoint  Chinese  jurist  to  judicial 
inquiry  into  Shanghai  incident. 

Sept.  24.  Powers  represented  at  Wash- 
ington sent  identical  notes  in  reply  to 
Chinese  note  of  24th  June  re  modi- 
fication of  treaties,  tariff  conference, 
and  extraterritoriality  commission. 

Sept.  26.  Anti-British  strike  at  Shang- 
hai ended  by  agreement. 

Oct.  7-27.  Commission  held  inquiry  at 
Shanghai. 

Oct.  15.  Chang  Tso-lin's  troops  with- 
drew from  Shanghai  before  Sun  Ch'- 
uan  fang's  troops. 

Oct.  20.  ISTanking  surrendered  to  Sun 
Ch'uan-fang. 

Oct.  20-N'ov.  10.  Retreat  of  Chang 
Tso-lin's  forces  before  Sun  Ch'uan- 
fang. 

Oct.  21.    Wu  Pei-fu  arrived  at  Hankow. 

Oct.      26.  Special      tariff      conference 
opened. 
*   Xov.  1.    Agreement  with  Italy  re  Boxer 
indemnity. 

Nov.  6.  Cantonese  forces  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek  recaptured  Swatow. 

Nov.  13.  Agreement  between  Chang 
Tso-lin  and  Feng  Yu-hsiang  for  with- 
drawal of  Chang's  forces  from  neigh- 
borhood of  Peking. 

Nov.  17.  Report  of  commission  of  in- 
quiry at  Shanghai  completed. 

Nov.  19.  Agreement  reached  at  tariff 
conference  re  tariff  autonomy  and 
abolition  of  Likin. 

Nov.  26.  Feng  Yu-hsiang's  forces  oc- 
cupied Peking. 

Dec.  (beginning).  Pakhoia  and  Hai- 
nan Islands  taken  by  Cantonese  Na- 
tionalist forces. 

Dec.  6.  Kuo  Sung-ling  (formerly  sup- 
porter) defeated  Chang  Tso-lin. 

Dec.  15.  Japanese  War  Department 
announced  decision  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  picket  South  Manchurian 
Railway. 

Dec.  15  and  19.  Diplomatic  Corps  at 
Peking  presented  notes  to  Chinese 
Foreign   Ofifice  insisting  on  restora- 


tion of  full  communication  between 
Peking  and  the  coast. 

Dec.  23.  Full  summaries  of  findings  of 
three  judges  on  the  Shanghai  Com- 
mission published.  Shanghai  Munic- 
ipal council  forwarded  $75,000 
compensation  for  Chinese  killed  and 
wounded.  Resignation  of  police  offi- 
cers concerned  accepted. 

Dec.  24.  Chang  Tso-lin  defeated  Kuo- 
Sung-ling. 

Dec.  26.  Mandate  published  in  Peking 
appointing  Hsu  Shi-ying  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

Dec.  27.    Kuo  Sung-ling  executed. 

Dec.  28.  Japanese  War  Department  de- 
cided to  withdraw  additional  troops 
from  South  Manchuria. 

Dec.  29.  General  Hsu  Shu-tsing  (Little 
Hsu)  assassinated. 


1926 


Jan.  7.  British  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounced constitution  of  statutory 
committee  to  advise  on  best  use  of 
funds  of  Boxer  indemnity  and  deci- 
sion that  delegation  of  three  Chinese 
and  three  British  members,  under 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Willingdon, 
should  study  whole  question  in  China. 

Jan.  10.  Unofficial  negotiations  for 
settlement  of  Hongkong  boycott 
broke  down,  owing  to  pressure  by 
Canton  extremists. 

Jan.  12.  The  International  Commis- 
sion of  Extraterritoriality  (in  China) 
held  its  opening  session  at  Peking. 

Jan.  21.  Marshal  Wu  Pei-fu,  acting  in 
agreement  with  Marshals  Chang  Tso- 
lin  and  Sun  Ch'uan-fang,  began  his 
advance  from  Hupei  Province  against 
Peking. 

Jan.  21.  M.  Ivanov,  general  manager 
of  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  arrested 
by  Chang  Tso-lin  as  result  of  dispute 
with  Russian  authorities  of  the  rail- 
way over  payment  for  transport  of 
troops. 

Jan.  23.  M.  Karakhan,  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador, sent  note  to  Peking  Govern- 
ment demanding  release  of  M.  Ivan- 
ov within  three  days;  at  the  same 
time  the  Soviet  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs  wrote  direct  to  Marshal 
Chang  Tso-lin. 
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Jan.  24.  Agreement  reached  for  re- 
lease of  M.  Ivanov  and  other  ar- 
rested Russians  and  resumption  of 
trafl&c. 

Feb.  21.  Commissioner  of  Chinese 
maritime  customs  at  Canton  an- 
nounced closing  of  part  of  Canton 
owing  to  seizure  of  cargo  by  strikers. 

Feb.  25.  Seized  goods  surrendered  and 
port  of  Canton  reopened. 

March  4.  Peking  Government  de- 
nounced French  treaties  dealing  with 
Indo-China  frontier. 

March  9.  Foreign  shipping  fired  on  by 
Taku  forts,  and  mines  reported  to 
have  been  laid  at  entrance  to  Peiho 
Eiver  leading  up  to  Tientsin. 

March  10.  Diplomatic  protest  pre- 
sented to  Peking  Foreign  Office  in 
view  of  violation  of  1901  protocol. 

March  13.  Two  Japanese  destroyers 
fired  on  by  Kuominchun  forces  in 
Taku  forts. 

March  16.  Diplomatic  body  at  Peking 
authorized  naval  commanders  of  the 
powers  in  Tientsin  to  present  ulti- 
matum to  the  rival  Chinese  com- 
manders at  Taku  demanding  free 
access  to  the  sea  by  river  from  Tient- 
sin, discontinuance  of  hostilities  there 
and  of  search  of  ships,  and  the  re- 
moval of  mines  from  Peiho. 

March  18.  Peking  Government  and 
rival  commanders  accept  demands  of 
diplomatic  body.  Students'  riots  at 
Peking;  police  guarding  the  cabinet 
fired  on  students,  killing  about  forty. 

March  20.  Coup  d'etat  at  Canton. 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  arrested 
Eussians,  extremists,  and  strike  lead- 
ers; Canton  Government  notified 
Hongkong  that  they  would  appoint  a 
delegation  to  settle  the  boycott.  Cab- 
inet (Premier  Chia  Teh-yao)  re- 
signed. 

March  22.  Kuominchun  forces  re- 
treated from  Tientsin,  but  remained 
in  possession  of  Peking. 

March  23- April  15.    "Siege"  of  Peking. 

April  6  and  16.  Diplomatic  body  pro- 
test against  aerial  bombardment  of 
Peking. 

April  6.  Peking  Government  noti- 
fied Belgian  Government  of  their  de- 
sire to  revise  Treaty  of  1865  or,  fail- 
ing revision,  to  denounce  it. 


April  10.  "Chief  Executive"  Tuan  Chi- 
jui  deposed  by  Kuominchun.  Kuo- 
minchun invited  Wu  Pei-fu  to  take 
control  in  Peking,  but  Wu  declined. 

April  12.  Collapse  of  boycott  negotia- 
tions, owing  to  Hongkong's  refusal 
to  pay  strike  compensation. 

April  20.  Tuan  Chi-jui  ceased  finally 
to  function  as  chief  executive  and  left 
for  Tientsin. 

April  25.  Kuominchun  evacuated  Pe- 
king. Second  coup  d'etat  by  General 
Chang  Kai-shek — this  time  against 
the  Moderates. 

May  13.  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen  became  pre- 
mier and  inaugurated  a  "Eegency 
Cabinet"  in  the  absence  of  any  rec- 
ognized head  of  the  Chinese  Eepublic. 

May  15.  Kuomintang  Convention  at 
Canton;  resolution  passed  making 
Communists  ineligible  as  depart- 
mental chiefs  in  Kuomintang  Party. 

June  1.  Kuomintang  Party  issued 
proclamation  ordering  new  Canton 
Foreign  Minister,  Eugene  Chen,  to 
institute  negotiations  for  ending  the 
strike. 

June  4.  Hongkong  Government  ac- 
cepted Cantonese  invitation  to  ne- 
gotiate. Eevenues  of  the  salt  ga- 
belle  at  Tientsin  taken  over  by  local 
military  governor. 

June  5.  Sino-Soviet  discussions  which 
had  been  taking  place  at  Mukden  re- 
garding Chinese  Eastern  Eailway 
broke  down,  owing  to  Chang  Tso-lin's 
refusal  to  agree  to  Soviet  demands. 
(See  January  21-24.) 

June  18.  Eeport  of  Lord  Willingdon's 
delegation  on  Boxer  indemnity 
signed.  (Text:  British  White  Paper. 
Cmd.  2766.)      (See  January  7.) 

June  23.  Dr.  W.  W.  Yen  resigned 
premiership  and  was  succeeded  by  Tu 
Hsi-kuei. 

June  28.  Inconclusive  meeting  at  Pe- 
king between  Marshals  Chang  Tso- 
lin  and  Wu  Pei-fu. 

July  13.  Tang  Sheng-chih,  in  alliance 
with  Cantonese,  occupied  Changsha, 
defeating  Wu  Pei-fu's  troops. 

July  15.  Opening  of  general  "allied" 
attack  on  Kuominchun. 

July  15.  Hongkong-Canton  negotia- 
tions opened. 

July  23.     At  an  informal  meeting  of 
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the  delegates  the  Peking  tariff  con- 
ference was  adjourned  sine  die. 

July  25.  Hongkong-Canton  negotia- 
tions suspended  for  consideration  of 
proposals  made  on  either  side. 

Aug.  13.  Diplomatic  body  (subject  to 
reservation  by  Italian  Minister)  ap- 
proved draft  agreement  for  rendition 
of  Shanghai  mixed  court. 

Aug.  14.  Defeat  of  Kuominchun  at 
the  Nankou  Pass. 

Aug.  17.  Chang-Tso-lin's  forces  occu- 
pied Kalgan. 

Aug.  18.  Canton-Hunan  forces  cap- 
tured Yochow. 

Aug.  28.  Announcement  by  Kuomin- 
tang  that  General  Feng  Yu-hsiang 
(leader  of  Kuominchun)  had  been 
admitted  into  the  party  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Canton. 

Sept.  1-Oct.  11.  Siege  of  Wuchang; 
the  sister  cities  of  Hanyang  and 
Hankow  were  occupied  by  the  Can- 
tonese early  in  September. 

Sept.  2.  Chinese  authorities  at  Harbin 
seized  vessels  belonging  to  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway  and  dissolved 
the  railway's  education  department. 

Sept.  4.  British  naval  forces  at  Can- 
ton and  Swatow  cleared  away  strike 
picket  boats  and  expelled  strike  pick- 
ets from  British-owned  wharves  at 
Canton. 

Sept.  5.  Wanhsien  "incident."  In  at- 
tempting to  release  British  ships, 
which  had  been  seized  (with  their 
officers)  by  the  local  general,  Yang 
Sen,  British  naval  forces  clashed  with 
Chinese  troops  and  bombarded  Wan- 
hsien city.  Casualties :  British,  8 
killed,  7  naval,  1  civilian,  15 
wounded;  Chinese,  military  (killed 
and  wounded),  about  260;  civilians, 
under  100  killed,  about  140  wounded. 

Sept.  11.  M.  Karakhan,  Soviet  Am- 
bassador at  Peking,  departed,  after 
his  recall  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Peking  Government. 

Sept.  12.  British  naval  guards  with- 
drawn from  Canton  wharves. 

Sept.  16.  Report  of  International 
Commission  on  Extraterritoriality 
(in  China)  unanimously  adopted. 
(Text:  British  White  Paper,  Cmd. 
2774.) 

Sept.   17-Oct.    15.     Series   of   engage- 


ments round  Nanchang  between  Can- 
tonese and  troops  of  Marshal  Sun 
Chuan-fang. 

Sept.  18.  Canton  Foreign  Minister  in- 
informed  British  Consul  General  that 
boycott  would  be  ended  on  or  before 
October  10,  and  that  simultaneously 
2%  per  cent  surtaxes  (5  per  cent  on 
luxuries)  would  be  levied  on  foreign 
goods. 

Sept.  27.  Agreement  for  rendition  of 
Shanghai  mixed  court  published. 

Oct.  2.  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  appointed 
Acting  Premier  and  Acting  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Oct.  10.  Canton  Strike  Committee  and 
Kuomintang  Executive  announced 
end  of  boycott,  but  continuance  of 
anti-Imperialist  struggle ;  strike 
pickets  withdrawn. 

Oct.  11.  New  surtaxes  levied  by  Can- 
ton Government. 

Oct.  16-19.  Revolt  in  Chekiang  Prov- 
ince against'  Marshal  Sun  Ch'uan- 
fang  suppressed. 

Oct.  18.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Boxer  Indemnity,  an- 
alyzing Lord  Willingdon's  report, 
presented  to  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  (Text:  British 
White  Paper,  Cmd.  2766.)  (See 
January  7  and  June  18.) 

Oct.  21.  Peking  Government  demanded 
revision  of  Sino-Japanese  Treaty  of 
1896,  commercial  clauses  of  which 
fell  due  for  reconsideration  on  Oc- 
tober 20. 

Nov.  3.  Declaration  by  Diplomatic 
Body  at  Peking  that  they  could  not 
recognize  the  legality  of  the  Canton 
surtaxes. 

Nov.  5.  Cantonese  occupied  Kiukiang; 
Sun  Chuan-fang's  army  in  retreat, 
withdrawing  from  whole  province  of 
Kiangsi. 

Nov.  6.  Peking  Government  informed 
Belgian  Minister  that  1865  Treaty 
must  be  considered  as  terminated; 
Belgian  Government  proposed  laying 
question  before  Hague  Tribunal  and 
took  steps  accordingly. 

Nov.  10.  Japanese  Government  replied 
that  they  would  consider  revision  of 
tariff  and  commercial  articles  of  Sino- 
Japanese  Treaty.     (See  October  21.) 
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Nov.  17.  Outbreak  of  labor  troubles 
and  strikes  at  Hankow. 

Nov.  18.  Military  Council  of  Chang 
Tso-lin,  Chang  Tsung-chang,  and 
Sun  Ch'uan-fang  at  Tientsin  decided 
on  united  action  against  the  Can- 
tonese. 

Nov.  23.  Arrest  of  fourteen  persons 
connected  with  the  Kuomintang  in 
British  Concession  at  Tientsin  for 
seditious  activities ;  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 

Dec.  2.  Eugene  Chen  and  other  Kuomin- 
tang leaders  arrived  at  Wuchang. 

Dec.  3.  Cantonese  occupied  Foochow 
and  extended  their  power  over  Fu- 
kien  province;  by  the  end  of  the 
month  they  had  advanced  to  neigh- 
borhood of  Hangchow  in  Chekiang. 

Dec.  8-17.  Conversations  between  Mr. 
Lampson  (new  British  Minister  to 
China)  and  Eugene  Chen  at  Hankow. 

Dec.  18.  Statement  of  British  policy 
read  to  Diplomatic  Body  at  Peking, 
recommending  unconditional  grant 
of  surtaxes  promised  by  Washington 
Conference,  and  early  steps  towards 
treaty  revision. 

Dec.  20.  Nationalist  demonstrations  at 
Hankow ;  anti-Imperialist  speeches 
by  Eussian  adviser  Borodin  and  Sun 
Fo  (son  of  Sun  Yat-sen)  ;  Eugene 
Chen  asked  British  Consul  General 
for  removal  of  barricades  at  entrance 
of  British  concession. 

Dec.  26.  British  statement  of  policy 
published. 


1927 


Jan.  1.  Mr.  Eugene  Chen,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Canton  Government, 
rejected  the  British  proposal  for  the 
application  of  surtaxes  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  help  the  Northern  fac- 
tion. Anti-foreign  strike  was  declared 
in  the  concession  of  Kiukiang.  The 
Nationalist  Government  issued  a 
mandate  consolidating  the  cities  of 
Hankow,  Wuchang,  and  Hanyang 
into  one  city,  named  Wuhan,  to  be 
the  Nationalist  capital. 

Jan.  3.  Mobs  invaded  the  concession 
at  Hankow.    Marines  were  landed. 

Jan.  4.  Marines  were  withdrawn,  an 
arrangement  having  been  made  with 
the  Chinese  to  police  the  concession. 
The  mob  returned  and  invaded  the 


concession  at  Hankow.  Business 
closed  down.  Mr.  Chen  issued  a 
proclamation  stating  that  the  Chi- 
nese police  and  military  would  pre- 
serve order  and  safeguard  life  and 
property. 

Jan.  7.  Practically  all  British  women 
and  children  had  left  Hankow. 

Jan.  9.  The  Shanghai  municipal  coun- 
cil issued  a  proclamation  announcing 
its  intention  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  Mr.  O'Malley,  counsellor  of 
the  British  Legation  at  Peking,  ar- 
rived at  Hankow. 

Jan.  11.  Belgian  reply  to  the  British 
memorandum  on  China.  The  Bel- 
gian colony  at  Hankow  was  evacuated 
in  American  warships.  The  Belgian 
Consul  at  Hankow  was  mobbed. 

Jan.  12.  The  Nationalists  at  Hankow 
published  a  proclamation  stating  that 
those  concerned  in  the  above  outrage 
had  been  arrested.  Mr.  O'Malley  had 
a  conference  with  British  business 
men  at  Hankow  and  later  with  Mr. 
Eugene  Chen.  Mandates  issued  im- 
posing a  2V^  per  cent  surtax  on  or- 
dinary goods,  with  a  further  5  per 
cent  on  luxuries,  as  from  February  1, 
and  declaring  tariff  autonomy  on  the 
part  of  China  from  January  1,  1929. 

Jan.  17.  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  and  the 
Belgian  Minister  met  at  Peking  to 
open  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty. 

Jan.  18,  Mobs  at  Foochow  looted  two 
British  schools,  etc. 

Jan.  19.  The  assembly  of  the  Eoyal 
Marine  Battalion,  a  thousand  strong, 
formed  for  service  in  China,  began  in 
Great  Britain. 

Jan.  21.  A  statement  was  issued  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office  to  the  effect 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  military 
and  naval  dispositions  was  to  protect 
the  lives  of  British  subjects.  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo  and  Mr.  Yoshizawa. 
the  Japanese  Minister,  met  to  begin 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  treaty  of  commerce  between 
China  and  Japan. 

Jan.  24.  A  British  War  Office  commu- 
nique gave  the  constitution  of  the 
Shanghai  defense  force. 

Jan.  26.  The  National  Joint  Council 
in  Great  Britain  sent  message  to  Mr. 
Chen. 
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Jan.  28.  Proposals  corresponding  to 
those  made  to  the  Canton  Govern- 
ment were  made  by  Sir  Miles  Lamp- 
son  to  the  Northern  Government. 

Jan.  29.  The  negotiations  between  Mr. 
O'Malley  and  Mr.  Eugene  Chen  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  Hankow  and  Kiukiang 
concessions  concluded.  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  in  a  speech  at  Birming- 
ham, outlined  the  terms  of  the  Brit- 
ish offer  to  China. 

Jan.  30.    Mr.  Chen  announced  that  un- 


foreseen events  had  occurred  that 
prevented  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  discussed  with 
Mr.  O'MaUey. 

Jan.  31.  The  Chinese  Foreign  Office  at 
Peking  presented  a  note  to  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  protesting  against  the 
dispatch  of  military  and  naval  forces 
to  Shanghai. 

Feb.  1.  The  Peking  Government  dis- 
missed Sir  Francis  Aglen,  the  In- 
spector General  of  Customs. 

Feb.  2.  The  British  Legation  protested 
against  the  above. 
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AGENT    GENERAL    GILBERT'S 

MEMORANDUM    FOR    THE 

GERMAN  GOVERNMENT 

(Note. — Following  is  the  text  of  ttie  mem- 
orandum addressed  on  October  20  to  the 
German  Government  by  the  Agent  General 
for  Reparation  Payments.) 

I  am  presenting  this  memorandum  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  present  economic  situation, 
in  the  hope  that  by  doing  so  fully  and  frankly 
at  this  time  I  may  render  some  service  to 
the  German  Government  and  to  the  German 
economy,  as  well  as  to  the  international  sit- 
uation generally. 

I  approach  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point adopted  by  the  Experts'  Plan,  and  re- 
iterated in  the  conclusion  to  my  last  report, 
"that  what  is  in  the  interest  of  the  German 
economy  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan." 

In  considering  the  interests  of  the  German 
economy  I  should  assume  that  the  general 
aim  of  Germany,  as  of  other  modern  indus- 
trial States,  would  be  the  continuous  de- 
velopment of  industry  and  commerce,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  with  a  view  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  her  people.  For  this  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  internally  would  seem  to  be 
the  constant  cheapening  of  production,  ac- 
companied by  such  increase  of  wages  as 
cheapened  production  will  permit  and  as  will 


neither  increase  prices  nor  the  cost  of  living. 

Stable  prices  particularly  favor  stable 
trade.  But  the  development  of  industry  and 
commerce  also  requires  a  steady  supply  of 
new  capital,  based  on  savings  at  home  or 
borrowings  abroad;  and  under  prevailing 
conditions  in  Germany  there  is  need  not  only 
for  the  creation  of  new  capital,  but  also  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  old  liquid  capital  de- 
stroyed by  the  war  and  lost  by  inflation. 
In  Germany,  therefore,  there  is  a  special  need 
and  a  special  incentive  for  saving,  and  for 
careful  spending  as  well.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, sound  and  well-ordered  public  finance, 
which  underlies  the  whole  economic  life,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  execution  of 
the  Experts'  Plan,  I  accept  at  full  value  the 
often-repeated  assurances  of  the  German 
Government  that  its  settled  policy  is  to  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  it  has  undertaken.  The  aim  of 
the  plan  was  to  put  the  problem  of  repara- 
tion to  the  test  of  practical  experience  under 
a  program  which,  as  the  experts  said,  "ad- 
justs itself  to  realities." 

It  is  fundamental  to  this  conception  that 
the  German  Government  should  perrilit  the 
plan  to  have  a  fair  test,  and,  while  the  test 
is  in  progress,  that  the  German  Government 
itself  should  exercise  prudence  in  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.       * 

Recent  developments  in  public  finance  do 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  Interests  either  of 
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German  economic  life  or  of  the  execution  of 
the  Experts'  Plan.  The  evidences,  in  fact, 
are  accumulating  on  every  side,  and  more 
rapidly  within  recent  months,  that  the  Ger- 
man public  authorities  are  developing  and 
executing  constantly  enlarging  programs  of 
expenditure  and  of  borrowing,  with  but  little 
regard  to  the  financial  consequences  of  their 
actions. 

The  rising  level  of  public  expenditure  is 
already  giving  an  artificial  stimulus  to  eco- 
nomic life,  and  it  threatens  to  undermine 
the  essential  stability  of  the  public  finances. 
If  present  tendencies  are  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked,  the  consequence  is  almost  certain 
to  be  serious  economic  reaction  and  depres- 
sion and  a  severe  shock  to  German  credit,  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  remedies  consist  primarily  in  revers- 
ing the  present  tendencies  toward  overspend- 
ing and  overborrowing,  and  applying  instead 
a  regime  of  strict  economy  and  of  ordered 
public  finance.  These  are  remedies  which 
lie  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and,  if  they  will  act  promptly  and 
effectively,  the  Reich  and  the  other  public 
authorities  still  have  it  in  their  power  to 
prevent  a  crisis. 

The  economic  situation,  though  it  is  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  tension,  does  not 
seem  as  yet  to  have  developed  points  of  im- 
mediate danger.  Moreover,  some  of  the  new 
expenditures  that  threaten  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences  are  still  only  in  the 
stage  of  discussion  and  have  not  yet  been 
authorized  by  law. 

In  presenting  this  memorandum,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  much  into  detail.  Each  of 
my  public  reports  as  Agent  General  for  Rep- 
aration Payments  has  pointed  to  various 
sources  of  danger  that  seemed  to  me  to  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  and  my  last  re- 
port, dated  Jime  10,  1927,  warned  particularly 
against  the  tendencies  of  budgetary  and 
credit  policy. 

I  have  also  had  numerous  conversations 
on  these  subjects  with  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, the  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  and 
less  frequently  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Reich.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  bring  matters  up  to  date,  with  a 
review  of  recent  events  in  public  finance 
and  credit  policy,  and  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tion of  these  events  to  the  economic  situation 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  Experts'  Plan. 


I.  THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE 
REICH 

In  my  report  of  June  10,  1927,  I  made  the 
following  general  observations  on  the  Ger- 
man budget : 

The  point  that  stands  out  most  clearfy  in 
the  budgets  of  the  Reich  is  the  constantly 
mounting  level  of  expenditure.  The  problem 
of  checking  the  rising  tide  of  government 
expenditures  has,  in  fact,  become  acute,  and 
it  requires  the  closest  attention,  not  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Experts'  Plan, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  German  economy 
as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  the  essential  stability  of  the  German 
budget  remains  unimpaired,  and  that  the 
problems  presented  by  the  budget  should  yield 
readily  enough  to  a  steady  application  of 
sound  principles  of  budget-making. 

The  upward  tendency  of  the  expenditures 
and  commitments  of  the  Reich  clearly  ap- 
pears from  the  following  summary  of  recent 
events : 

On  December  17,  1926,  the  Reichstag  voted 
a  supplementary  budget  for  the  financial  year 
1926-27.  This  added  about  1,000  million 
reichsmarks  to  the  expenditures  originally 
authorized  for  that  year,  bringing  them  up  to 
a  total  of  8,534  millions. 

On  January  5,  1927,  the  draft  budget  for 
1927-28  was  submitted  to  the  Reichstag, 
carrying  estimated  expenditures  of  ahout 
8,525  million  reichsmarks. 

On  February  16,  1927,  the  Finance  Min- 
ister made  his  budget  speech  in  the  Reich- 
stag, outlining  the  financial  position  of  the 
Government.  With  regard  to  budget  policy, 
the  Minister  said : 

We  must  arrange  to  get  along  with  what 
we  have,  even  if  we  have  to  postpone  and  re- 
duce expenditures  for  things  which  are  de- 
sirable and  useful.  *  *  *  Our  burdens 
are  so  great  that  we  must  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  save.  *  *  *  Our 
tasks  during  the  next  few  years  will  be 
very  difficult  and  bitter.  *  *  *  Years  of 
restriction  and  struggle  are  facing  us. 

With  regards  to  administrative  reforms  he 
said: 

A  definitive  financial  settlement  (between 
the  Reich  and  the  States  and  communes) 
pre-supposes  not  only  a  rationalized  State 
administrative  system,  but  also  a  private 
economic  system  which  is  not  shaken  by 
crises. 

With  regard  to  reparation  payments,  he 
referred   first   to  the   agreement   made   last 
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year  for  the  settlement  of  the  supplementary 
budget  contributions,  and  then  said: 

I  look  into  the  future  with  grave  anxiety. 
Under  the  Dawes  agreement  our  payments 
out  of  the  budget  and  for  the  service  of  rail- 
way bonds  and  for  the  service  of  industrial 
debentures  will  increase  next  year  a  further 
432,000,000  marks,  and  in  1929  and  onward 
by  a  still  further  290,000,000  marks.  At 
the  present  moment,  in  spite  of  the  best 
will,  I  see  no  possibility  of  providing  these 
sums,  to  which  there  will  be  added,  beginning 
in  1929,  supplemental  payments  on  the  basis 
of  the  index  of  prosperity.  *  *  *  Ger- 
many will  continue  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  in  order  loyally  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions she  has  assumed,  but  to  this  end  she 
must  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  pre- 
requisites. *  *  *  For  us  the  pre-requisites 
for  the  execution  of  the  Dawes  agreement  is 
the  strengthening  of  our  economic  life. 

In  the  same  speech  the  Minister  went  on 
to  propose  that  during  the  financial  year 
1927-28  further  expenditures  should  be  in- 
curred by  raising  oflicial  salaries  "to  the  ex- 
tent of  what  is  financially  possible" ;  and  he 
referred  also  to  the  importance  of  indemnify- 
ing those  who  had  lost  their  private  property 
abroad  in  the  war. 

Following  the  Finance  Minister's  budget 
speech,  the  tendency  of  the  Government's 
policy  seems  to  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  increased  expenditures  and  enlarged  com- 
mitments. 

In  spite  of  the  necessity  for  economy  urged 
by  the  Minister,  the  authorizations  of  ex- 
penditures carried  in  the  1927-28  budget  were 
increased  by  600,000,000  reichmarks  before  its 
final  enactment  on  April  14,  1927.  The  only 
important  reduction  was  one  of  about  45,000.- 
000  in  the  appropriation  for  canal  and  other 
new  constructions. 

Taking  the  so-called  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary budgets  together,  the  total  expendi- 
tures authorized  amounted  to  9,130,000,000 
reichmarks,  as  compared  with  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  8,543,000,000  in  1926-27,  and 
actual  expenditures  of  7,444,000,000  in  1925- 
26 — an  increase  of  nearly  1,700,000  reich- 
marks in  the  two  years.  Of  this  increase 
about  540,000,000  reichmarks  were  for  rei)- 
aration  payments  under  the  Experts'  Plan, 
with  67,000,000  additional  as  a  reserve  fund 
for  the  controlled  revenues. 

Both  the  1926-27  and  1927-28  budgets 
showed  an  excess  of  current  expenditures 
over  current  revenues,  amounting  to  over 
850,000,000  reichmarks  in  each  year.  To 
cover  the  1927-28  deficit,  the  budget  author- 
ized  loans   of   466,000,000   and   appropriated 


390,000,000  from  surplus  and  reserve  funds. 
It  also  left  undisturbed  outstanding  author- 
izations to  borrow  to  the  amount  of  571,000,- 
000  reichmarks  to  cover  outstanding  extra- 
ordinary expenditures  for  1926-27. 

In  the  midst  of  budget  discussions  on 
March  4,  1927,  the  Finance  Minister  of  the 
Reich  appeared  before  the  Taxation  ommit- 
tee  of  the  Reichstag  to  urge  the  passage  of 
a  draft  law  posti)oning  for  a  further  two 
years  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  financial 
relations  between  the  Reich  and  the  States 
and  communes,  and  providing  in  the  mean- 
time for  increased  guaranties  by  the  Reich 
to  the  States  and  communes. 

On  March  17,  1927,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Reich,  point- 
ing out  a  number  of  considerations  sug- 
gested by  the  Government's  proposals  and 
emphasizing  their  importance  in  connection 
with  the  fulfillment  of  the  international  obli- 
gations of  Germany  under  the  Experts'  Plan, 
not  merely  as  regards  the  immediate  present, 
but  more  especially  as  regards  the  future. 

On  April  9,  1927,  the  law  was  passed,  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  Fina'hce 
Minister's  recommendations,  with  results  for 
the  public  finances  that  I  have  already  sum- 
marized in  my  report  of  June  10,  1927. 

The  Government  of  the  Reich  in  the  mean- 
time had  made  another  important  concession 
to  the  States  and  communes  by  agreeing  to 
assume,  as  from  April  1,  1927,  practically  the 
entire  responsibility  for  advancing,  when 
necessary,  the  supplementary  funds  required 
for  purposes  of  unemployment  relief  be- 
yond those  furnished  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, though  up  to  that  time  the  States 
and  communes  had  been  obliged  to  furnish 
five-ninths  of  these  supplements. 

The  present  financial  settlement  between 
the  Reich  and  the  States  and  communes 
cannot  be  considered  a  provident  arrange- 
ment for  the  Reich;  and  it  is  open,  as 
pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  to  fundamental 
objections  of  principle.  These  criticisms  are 
fully  confirmed  by  recent  events.  The  States 
and  communes  are  now  drawing  larger  pay- 
ments from  the  Reich  than  ever  before,  and 
will  get  the  principal  benefits  from  any  In- 
creased revenues  that  the  Reich  may  collect 
from  the  income,  corporation  and  turnover 
taxes  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  ful- 
fill the  guaranty  already  given. 

At  the  same  time,  the  responsibility  for 
taxation  and  public  expenditure  seems  to 
become  more  and  more  confused.    Notwith- 
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standing  their  increased  transfers  from  ttie 
Keicli,  ttie  States  and  communes  are  pressing 
new  demands  for  still  larger  payments  to 
meet  their  constantly  increasing  expendi- 
tures, and  the  Reich  itself  has  added  to  the 
confusion  by  bringing  forward  new  proposals 
for  expenditures  which  still  further  burden 
the  budgets  of  the  States  and  communes. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  1927-28  budget 
the  question  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
officials  became  active,  and  when  the  Reich- 
stag adjourned  in  July  it  was  understood 
that  increases  of  about  10  per  cent  were 
under  consideration. 

But  on  September  11,  1927,  before  a  meet- 
ing of  Government  officials  at  Magdeburg, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  announced  that  he 
had  suggested  and  the  Cabinet  had  approved 
"a  considerable  increase  in  the  rate  at  first 
contemplated."  The  rates  of  increase,  he 
said,  would  vary  from  18  to  25  per  cent,  and 
the  total  cost  to  the  Reich  would  be  325,000,- 

000  annually,  of  which  155,000,000  would  be 
for  salaries  and  170,000,000  for  pensions  and 
similar  allowances. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  States 
and  communes,  the  postal  service  and  the 
railway  will  all  make  much  the  same  in- 
creases. The  total  cost  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  1,200,000,000  to  1,500,000,000 
reichmarks  annually.  To  provide  for  the  ad- 
ditional expenses  which  the  action  of  the 
Reich  throws  upon  them,  the  States  are  al- 
ready insisting  that  increased  transfers  of 
revenue  from  the  Reich  will  be  necessary. 

As  for  the  Reich  itself,  it  appears  from  the 
discussion  before  the  Reichrat  on  October  13, 
1927,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Min- 
istry the  Reich  will  be  able  to  meet  the  costs 

01  the  salary  increases  in  its  own  services 
during  the  coming  year  only  if  its  hopes  for 
an  increase  in  tax  receipts  are  realized. 

The  salary  proposals  of  the  Government 
are  noteworthy,  not  merely  because  of  the 
large  expense  which  they  entail,  but  even 
more  because  they  have  been  made  on  the 
most  sweeping  basis,  and  in  the  way  most 
likely  to  bring  serious  consequences  for  the 
general  economy  of  the  country.  They  are 
apparently  intended  to  apply  quite  as  much 
to  pensioners  and  retired  officials  as  to  offi- 
cials on  the  active  list,  while  even  for  the 
active  officials  they  appear  to  contemplate 
a  general  increase  in  salaries,  without  any 
effective  attempt  at  administrative  reform. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  salary  proposals,  but  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  German  Government 


could  have  served  its  own  interests  bettfer  by 
using  such  substantial  increases  as  an  in- 
strument for  securing  the  reform  in  ad- 
ministration of  which  so  many  annoimce- 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

It  may  not  even  now  be  too  late  to  m&ke 
the  salary  increases  serve  this  purpose.  But, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  they  seem  likely 
to  hinder  rather  than  to  help  the  cause  of 
administrative  reform,  and  to  saddle  new 
and  lasting  burdens  on  the  already  heavily- 
burdened  budgets  of  the  Reich  and  the  other 
public  authorities. 

In  addition  to  these  general  increases  in 
pensions  and  in  the  salaries  of  officials,  the 
Government  of  the  Reich  is  advancing  two 
other  measures  which  seem  likely  to  involve 
large  new  expenditures,  one,  the  proposal 
to  compensate  German  nationals  for  loss  or 
damage  to  private  property  during  the  war, 
and  the  other,  a  general  school  law  for  the 
Reich. 

Neither  of  these  measures  has  as  yet  been 
enacted  into  law.  The  first  of  them,  the 
draft  law  for  indemnifying  German  nationals 
for  property  lost  abroad,  apparently  contem- 
plates expenditures  of  about  1,000,000,000 
reichsmarks,  but  the  draft  law  has  not  yet 
been  presented  to  the  Reichstag,  and  it  is 
not  clear  what  means  of  financing  are  to  be 
adopted  or  how  far  the  budget  is  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  proposed  payments. 

In  this  connection  I  have  already  sug- 
gested in  my  letter  of  August  29,  1927,  to 
the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Reich,  some  of 
the  considerations  that  would  be  raised  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Experts'  Plan  by  an 
external  offering  of  preference  shares  of  the 
German  Railway  Company ;  the  same  con- 
siderations of  course  would  apply  a  fortiori 
to  any  external  loan  of  the  Reich  that  might 
be  proposed  for  this  purpose. 

As  for  the  new  school  law,  no  information 
is  available  regarding  the  probable  costs, 
and  apparently  little  consideration  has  been 
given  as  yet  to  its  financial  consequences. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  serious  misgivings 
are  being  expressed  in  many  quarters  in 
Germany  as  to  the  cost  of  the  new  law,  and 
that  the  States  and  communes  have  already 
given  warnings  that  they  will  want  inore 
money  for  the  purpose  from  the  Reich. 

On  October  14,  1927,  the  Reichsrat  rejected 
the  draft  law  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  after 
first  approving  an  amendment  that  would  re- 
quire the  Reich  to  bear  all  the  cost.    Since 
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then  the  Government  has  submitted  the  draft 
law  to  the  Reichstag  in  its  original  form, 
with  a  statement  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  the  effect  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  Reich  or  the  States  have  to  bear 
the  cost,  because  in  any  event  the  burden 
will  fall  on  the  German  economy. 

The  Government  appears  to  have  refrained, 
however,  from  making  any  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  law,  on  the  ground  that  this 
cannot  be  done  until  its  provisions  are  finally 
determined  and  the  distribution  of  the  cost 
becomes  somewhat  clearer. 

I  do  not  mention  this  series  of  new  ex- 
penditures and  commitments  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  judgment  on  any  of  them  in- 
dividually. That,  indeed,  does  not  fall 
within  the  functions  of  the  Agent  General 
for  Reparation  Payments.  The  German 
Government,  under  the  terms  of  the  plan,  is 
left  free  to  prepare  and  administer  its  own 
budget,  and  it  acts  throughout  on  its  own 
responsibility.  This  very  freedom,  however, 
Implies  a  corresponding  responsibility  for  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences  of  its 
own  actions. 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  summarized 
briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Reich,  by  failing  to  exercise  proper 
restraint  in  its  expenditures,  is  endangering 
the  stability  of  its  budget,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  which  was  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Experts'  Plan  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany.  The  situation  at  the 
moment  is  somewhat  relieved  by  increasing 
revenues  and  declining  unemployment.  But 
any  reaction  in  business  would  be  likely  to 
reduce  the  revenues  of  the  Reich  and  in- 
crease its  liabilities  for  unemployment  relief. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  with  increas- 
ing reparation  payments  to  face,  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  time  to  burden  the  budget 
with  new  permanent  expenditures. 

2.  "With  its  own  expenditures  constantly 
rising,  the  Reich  naturally  finds  it  diflacult 
to  induce  the  States  and  communes  to  bring 
their  budgets  into  proper  order,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  measures  which  the 
Reich  itself  has  initiated  may  add  very 
greatly  to  their  expenditures  and  throw  many 
of  their  budgets  still  further  out  of  balance. 

The  States  are  already  demanding  the  re- 
opening of  the  financial  settlement  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  still  larger  transfers  of 
revenue  from  the  Reich.  And  the  expected 
reduction  of  State  and  communal  real  estate 
taxes  which  it  was  announced  in  April  would 
be  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  financial 
settlement  now  appears  more  and  more  un- 
likely of  realization,  while,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  increased  local  taxation  may  be  neces- 
sary. 


3.  The  result  is  a  general  lack  of  effective 
control  over  public  spending  and  public 
borrowing.  In  consequence,  unsound  public 
finance  is  increasingly  prevalent  in  Germany, 
and  the  money  which  is  so  badly  needed  for 
the  development  of  German  agriculture  and 
industry  is  being  absorbed,  through  taxes 
and  public  loans,  in  a  scale  of  public  ex- 
penditure which  seems  to  be  incurred  with- 
out regard  for  the  loss  of  liquid  capital 
which  Germany  has  suffered  and  the  urgent 
need  of  recreating  this  capital  through  econ- 
omy and  careful  spending. 

4.  Still  more  broadly,  in  their  effects  on 
economic  life,  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Reich  and  other  public  authorities  are  tend- 
ing strongly  toward  increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction, increased  prices,  and  increased  cost 
of  living. 

The  result  is  to  negative,  in  large  measure, 
the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  the  process  of  rationalization  which 
German  business  and  industry  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  since  the  stabilization 
of  the  currency. 

The  tendency  toward  higher  prices  already 
exists,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  high  cus- 
toms duties  on  imports  of  many  staple  prod- 
ucts; and  it  would  be  greatly  stimulated  if, 
as  now  seems  probable,  the  Government's 
salary  proposals  should  lead,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  demands  for  similar  increases  in 
general  business  and  industry,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  increased  railroad  tariffs,  and  the 
like.  Manifestly,  all  these  developments  tend 
to  raise  the  costs  of  production  and  thus  to 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  German  econ- 
omy to  compete  for  export. 

As  the  experience  of  recent  months  has 
abundantly  shown,  they  operate  also  on  the 
other  side  of  the  German  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  greatly  stimulating  German  im- 
ports from  other  countries.  Rising  internal 
prices  almost  always  have  this  effect,  and 
under  present  conditions  the  tendency  is  en- 
hanced by  the  additional  purchasing  power 
which  is  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  by  the  increasing  expenditures  of  the 
Reich  and  the  States  and  communes. 

The  consequences  of  Reich  financial  policy, 
which  have  been  summarized  above,  must  be 
considered  also  in  connection  with  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  States  and  communes,  and 
with  the  currency  and  credit  policy  of  the 
Reichsbank.  There  is  naturally  a  close  re- 
lationship between  them,  and  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  results  attributable 
to  them. 

II.  FINANCES  OF  THE  STATES  AND 
COMMUNES 

There  is  little  or  no  current  information 
as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  States 
and  communes,  but  their  demands  for  addi- 
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tional  grants  from  the  Reich  and  their  fre- 
quent borrowings  at  home  and  abroad  indi- 
cate that  as  a  whole  they  are  living  beyond 
their  means. 

The  domestic  long-term  loans  of  the  States, 
provinces  and  communes,  and  of  the  various 
public  undertakings  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, have  amounted  to  about  1,000  mil- 
lion reichsmarks  since  the  beginning  of  1926, 
when  the  domestic  market  first  became  avail- 
able for  long-term  borrowing.  This  sum  is 
more  than  twice  the  amoimt  of  long-term 
domestic  loans  placed  in  the  same  period  by 
German  industry  and  trade.  These  various 
public  loans,  taken  together  with  the  Reich 
internal  loan  of  1927,  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  overloading  the  domestic  market  and 
bringing  about  the  state  of  exhaustion  which 
still  obtains. 

Foreign  issues  of  the  States  and  communes, 
and  their  associated  public  undertakings, 
have  amounted  since  the  beginning  of  1925  to 
the  equivalent  of  about  1,600  million  reichs- 
marks, approximately  the  same  as  the  for- 
eign loans  of  German  business  and  industry. 
Until  recently,  at  least,  additional  loans  ap- 
pear to  have  been  under  negotiation  between 
the  States  and  communes  and  foreign  bank- 
ers, up  to  a  total  of  perhaps  a  further  1,000 
millions. 

These  foreign  borrowings  have  made  heavy 
drafts  on  the  foreign  credit  of  Germany, 
and  those  of  the  States  particularly  have 
tended  to  raise  difficult  questions  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  related  pro- 
visions of  the  Experts'  Plan,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  September 
20,  1926,  to  the  Finance  Minister  of  the 
Reich,  with  respect  to  the  Prussian  external 
loan  of  1926,  and  my  further  letter  of  Nb- 
vember  12,  1926,  as  Chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  German  External  Loan,  with  respect 
to  both  the  Prussian  and  the  Hamburg  loans. 

The  foregoing  figures  for  the  domestic  and 
foreign  loans  of  the  States  and  communes, 
amounting  altogether  to  about  2,600  millions, 
leave  out  of  account  entirely  their  short-term 
or  floating  debt.  It  is  impossible  from  the 
available  figures  to  make  a  close  estimate  of 
the  volume  of  this  debt,  but  from  such  casual 
evidence  as  has  been  developed  it  seems  al- 
ready to  be  very  large.  In  part  it  represents 
loans  directly  obtained  from  foreign  bankers, 
in  part  loans  obtained  from  German  bankers, 
but  from  foreign  funds  borrowed  by  them, 
and  in  part  ordinary  domestic  banking  trans- 
actions. 


The  question  underlying  State  and  com- 
munal borrowing  is  not  whether  individual 
loans  should  be  placed  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket or  in  the  foreign  market,  or  at  short  or 
long  term,  but  whether  they  should  be  placed 
at  all.  To  divert  the  borrowing  of  the  States 
and  communes  from  one  market  to  the  other 
or  to  refuse  it  in  one  form  and  permit  it 
in  another  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
difficulty. 

Overborrowing  at  home  or  abroad  proceeds 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  rising  public 
expenditures,  and  it  is  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures to  the  minimum  that  relief  is  to  be 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  balanced  budgets 
and  economical  administration  will  give  the 
best  assurance  that  when  credit  is  needed 
for  essential  public  purposes  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  Reich 
does  not  control  the  States  and  communes 
in  these  matters.  But  when  the  States  and 
communes  go  into  foreign  markets  to  finance 
their  budgetry  expenditures  and  internal  im- 
provements, they  raise  fundamental  questions 
of  foreign  policy  which  have  the  most  direct 
interest  for  the  Reich.  And  under  the  Con- 
stitution itself  the  Reich  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity and  even  responsibility  for  leadership, 
not  merely  because  of  its  large  transfers  of 
revenue  to  the  States  and  communes,  but  also 
because  of  its  powers  to  prescribe  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  main  outlines  of  their 
laws  in  many  matters  of  taxation  and  public 
finance. 

The  force  of  these  considerations  has  been 
recognized  to  some  extent  in  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  for  the  past  two  years  and 
more  to  supervise  the  foreign  borrowings 
of  the  States  and  communes  through  an  ad- 
visory organization  established  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose.  These  efforts,  for  whatever 
reason,  have  not  been  successful,  and  the 
results  appear  in  the  swollen  figures  for  State 
and  communal  borrowings  that  have  already 
been  given. 

A  new  and  truly  effective  supervision, 
based  primarily  on  the  principle  of  control- 
ling public  expenditures,  is  urgently  needed 
at  this  time,  both  in  the  intei-ests  of  Ger- 
man credit  and  to  safeguard  Germany's  eco- 
nomic recovery  against  the  dangers  of  over- 
stimulation and  subsequent  reaction  as  a 
result  of  overspending  and  overborrowing  by 
the  public  authorities. 

The  German  Government's  announcement 
of  October  7,  1927,  is  greatly  to  be  welcomed, 
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not  only  because  it  indicates  that  a  revised 
procedure  for  supervising  the  foreign  bor- 
rowings of  the  States  and  communes  is  under 
consideration,  but  also  because  it  points  out 
the  sound  basis  for  financial  reform  by  stat- 
ing that  "in  view  of  the  entire  present  situa- 
tion in  Germany  any  expenditure  that  is  not 
urgent  or  economic,  whether  made  out  of 
foreign  loans  or  from  other  sources,  must  be 
avoided." 

It  is  still  not  clear  what  practical  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  apply  this  fundamental 
test  to  the  spending  policies  of  the  public 
authorities,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  Reich  should  exert  a  firm 
leadership  in  this  direction  and  that  its  lead- 
ership should  have  the  sincere  and  compre- 
hending support  of  the  States. 

III.  CREDIT    AND    CURRENCY    POLICY 

The  present  calendar  year  has  also  been 
one  of  expansion  in  the  circulation  of  the 
currency  and  in  the  use  of  short-term  credit, 
particularly  that  of  the  Reichsbank.  Any 
discussion  of  credit  and  currency  must  neces- 
sarily center  upon  the  policy  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, which  is  charged  under  the  bank  law 
with  the  duty  of  regulating  the  circulation 
of  money  and  with  providing  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  capital. 

But,  however  explicit  the  law  may  be,  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Reich,  the  States 
and  the  communes  have  themselves  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  separate  credit  policy, 
frequently  exercised  in  opposition  to  the 
credit  policy  of  the  Reichsbank.  In  effect, 
there  have  been  two  credit  policies,  both  op- 
erating at  the  same  time,  and  one  often 
neutralizing  the  other. 

The  net  result  of  these  different  policies, 
though  opposed  to  each  other  in  origin  and 
purpose,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  expan- 
sion, as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the 
public  authorities  are  on  the  side  of  expan- 
sion and  spending. 

The  Reichsbank,  for  its  part,  reduced  its 
discount  rate  on  January  11,  1927,  from  6  to 
5  per  cent,  shortly  before  the  offering  of  the 
5  per  cent  internal  loan  of  the  Reich.  The 
purpose,  it  was  stated  at  the  time,  was  to 
recognize  the  easier  money  conditions  then 
prevailing  in  the  German  market,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  diminish  the  inflow  of  foreign 
funds. 

The  results  of  this  policy  were  discussed 
at  length  in  my  report  of  June  10,  1927,    For 


a  short  period,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  policy 
achieved  its  purpose.  But  by  the  middle  of 
March  foreign  funds  began  again  to  flow  into 
Germany  in  large  volume,  not  as  long-term 
loans  but  in  the  form  of  short-term  credits, 
frequently  for  purely  speculative  purposes, 
and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  on  short  notice. 
These  fvmds,  in  turn,  provided  an  additional 
basis  for  expansion,  and  a  source  of  danger 
for  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Reichsbank's  dis- 
count rate  became  the  lowest  representative 
money  rate  in  Germany,  and  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year — that  is  to  say,  up  to 
May  31,  1927 — its  gold  and  devisen  declined 
by  about  1,000  million  reichsmarks,  and  its 
holdings  of  domestic  bills  rose  by  about  the 
same  amount.  In  their  broader  conse- 
quences, the  forces  of  expansion  thus  re- 
leased gave  a  further  impetus  to  an  already 
highly  speculative  stock  market,  and  a  fur- 
ther stimulation  to  an  already  rising  activity 
of  business  and  a  rapidly  expanding  volume 
of  imports. 

During  this  period  certain  measures  were 
attempted,  notably  in  the  direction  of  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  stock  market  credit,  but 
the  Reichsbank  left  its  discount  rate  at  5  per 
cent  until  June  10,  1927.  It  then  raised  its 
♦  rate  to  6  per  cent,  but  by  this  time  it  had 
lost  control  of  the  market,  and  the  increase 
soon  proved  to  be  insufficient.  The  new  rate 
brought  no  reduction  in  the  volume  of  Reichs- 
bank credit,  and  succeeded  only  during  a 
short  period  at  mid-summer  in  retarding  its 
month-to-month  increase. 

The  expansion  which  reasserted  itself  In 
September  brought  the  volume  of  Reichsbank 
credit  and  the  total  German  circulation  to 
the  highest  points  since  stabilization.  The 
7  per  cent  rate  fixed  on  October  4,  1927,  recog- 
nized this  situation  and  was  itself  the  con- 
sequence of  events  which  dated  back  to  the 
spring. 

The  financial  authorities  of  the  Reich,  the 
States  and  the  communes,  by  working  at 
cross-purposes  with  t^e  Reichsbank,  have 
made  the  whole  situation  more  difficult  to 
manage  and  have  contributed  to  the  ex- 
pansion. 

The  part  played  by  rising  budgetary  ex- 
penditures and  borrowing  by  public  authori- 
ties, involving  heavy  drafts  on  credit,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  Reich  internal  loan  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, furthermore,  was  of  peculiar  impor- 
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tance,  not  only  because  it  put  an  end  for  the 
time  being  to  the  domestic  market  for  new 
issues,  but  also  because  its  terms  and  market 
price  furnished  an  additional  obstacle  to  a 
timely  revision  of  the  Reichsbank's  discount 
rate. 

The  various  steps  which  have  been  taken 
to  manage  the  loan  in  the  market  since  its 
issues  have  been  expensive  and,  on  the  whole, 
ineffective. 

Another  disturbing  influence  which  must 
be  mentioned  is  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  and  the  public  banks,  which  has 
been  discussed  at  length  in  each  one  of 
my  published  reports.  It  is  unnecessary  now 
to  go  into  detail,  but  it  is  clear  enough  on 
the  facts  that  the  administration  of  the 
public  funds  and  the  public  banks  has  tended 
very  strongly  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  Reichsbank  and  to  deprive  it  of  resources 
which  it  needed  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
stability  of  the  German  currency  and  ex- 
change. 

It  has  tended,  no  less  directly,  to  deprive 
the  regular  German  banking  system  of  its 
normal  resources  and  to  divert  great  quanti- 
ties of  liquid  funds  into  channels  which  ran 
counter  to  sound  credit  policy. 

The  credit  policy  of  the  bank  of  issue 
and  the  public  finances  cannot  for  long  be 
operated  successfully  on  divergent  lines;  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  every  reason,  in  the 
general  interest,  for  formulating  and  putting 
into  effect  a  definite  and  comprehensive  plan 
that  will  assure  a  properly  coordinated 
policy.  The  need  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  policy,  based  upon  principles  ot  ordered 
economic  growth,  and  avoiding  undue  use 
of  credit,  is  particularly  clear  under  present 
conditions,  in  order  that  the  prevailing  ex- 
pansion may  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
danger. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 
I  have  attempted  to  bring  together  in  the 
foregoing  pages  the  accumulating  evidences 
of  overspending  and  overborrowing  on  the 
part  of  the  German  public  authorities,  and 
some  of  the  indications  of  artificial  stimula- 
tion and  overexpansion  that  are  already 
manifesting  themselves. 

These  tendencies,  if  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked,  are  almost  certain,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  lead  to  severe  economic  reaction  tnd 
depression,  and  are  likely,  on  the  other,  to 
encourage  the  impression  that  Germany  is 
not  acting  with  due  regard  to  her  reparation 
obligations. 


Internally,  it  is  evident  that  an  economic 
crisis  would  have  the  most  discouraging  con- 
sequences for  the  German  people,  and  that  it 
would  mean  a  serious  setback  to  the  recon- 
struction of  German  economic  life.  It  is  now 
nearly  four  years  since  the  first  stabilization 
of  the  currency  and  over  three  years  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Experts'  Plan.  During 
this  period  Germany  has  made  remarkable 
progress.  She  has  re-established  her  credit 
at  home  and  abroad,  her  industries  have 
been  reorganized  and  her  productive  capacity 
largely  restored,  her  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  some  extent  her  working  cap- 
ital have  been  replenished,  and  the  general 
standard  of  living  has  greatly  improved. 

This  has  been  achieved  primarily  through 
the  industry  and  energy  of  the  German 
people,  but  the  people  of  other  countries  have 
also  cooperated  by  making  their  savings 
available  in  liberal  measure  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  German  economy.  It  would  be  de- 
plorable if  what  has  been  accomplished 
should  now  be  imperiled  by  short-sighted  and 
unsound  internal  policies. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Experts'  Plan 
it  is  only  natural,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
creditors  of  Germany  to  feel  that  reasonable 
prudence  in  the  management  of  the  public 
finances  is  a  necessary  element  of  good-will, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  outside 
observers  should  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  financial  policies  followed  in  the  past 
year  have  not  been  in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many's reparation  obligations  under  the 
plan. 

The  payment  of  the  stipulated  annuities 
to  the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Pay- 
ments at  the  Reichsbank  constitutes,  it  is 
true,  "the  definitive  act  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  meeting  its  financial  obligations 
under  the  plan";  and  the  payment  of  these 
sums  is  amply  secured  by  the  assigned  rev- 
enues and  other  specific  securities.  But  the 
responsibilities  of  the  German  Government 
do  not  end  with  the  internal  payments. 

The  Experts'  Plan,  though  it  put  the  trans- 
fer of  reparation  payments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Transfer  Committee,  recognized  clearly 
that  the  problem  of  transfer  would  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  conditions  outside  the 
control  of  the  committee.  It  placed  a  very 
definite  responsibility  upon  the  German  Gov- 
ernment by  providing  that  "The  German 
Government  and  the  bank  shall  undertake 
to  facilitate  in  every  reasonable  way  within 
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their  power  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
making  transfers  of  funds  including  such 
steps  as  will  aid  in  the  control  of  foreign 
exchange." 

The  experts  also  emphasized  in  the 
strongest  possible  language  the  dependence 
of  the  stability  of  the  German  exchange  upon 
Germany's  balance  of  payments,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  upon  the  course  of  German  imports 
and  exports.  To  the  extent  that  German 
exports  are  hindered  by  obstacles  interposed 
from  without,  other  countries  must  bear  the 
responsibility ;  but  upon  the  German  Gov- 
ernment itself  must  rest  the  responsibility 
for  actions  of  its  own  which  tend  artificially, 
by  overstimulating  imports  and  hindering  ex- 
ports, to  restrict  the  possibilities  of  transfer. 
All  these  considerations  I  am  endeavoring 
to  point  out  in  good  season,  in  the  hope  that 
their  importance  will  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  German  Government,  and 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  German  economy 
itself,  as  well  as  of  the  discharge  of  Ger- 
many's international  obligations,  the  German 
Government  will  take  prompt  and  effective 
measures  to  meet  the  situation.  Fortunately, 
as  stated  at  the  outset,  the  situation  has  not 
yet  become  critical,  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment still  has  it  within  its  power,  if  it 
will  act  in  time,  to  check  the  dangers  which 
now  threaten  and  to  bring  the  German  econ- 
omy back  again  to  a  sound  condition. 
S.  Pabker  Gh^ert, 

Agent  General  for 
Reparation  Paymenls. 


News  in  Brief 


The  Maison  Franco  -  Japonaise  was 
FOUNDED  in  Tokyo  through  the  efforts  of  Am- 
bassador Claudel,  before  leaving  his  post  in 
Japan  for  Washington.  The  object  of  the 
establishment  is  to  further  cultural  under- 
standing between  France  and  Japan,  and 
eminent  scholars  have  since  gone  to  Japan, 
with  the  support  of  their  government,  to  study 
the  Orient.  Among  them  is  the  noted  French 
student  of  Buddhism,  Prof.  Sylvain  Levi. 
With  the  aid  of  Japanese  experts  he  is  com- 
piling a  dictionary  of  Buddhism  which  will 


be  of  great  service  to  students  of  the  Orient, 
since  it  will  be  written  in  both  French  and 
English.  The  dictionary  will  probably  be 
two  years  longer  in  preparation. 

A  MONUMENT  AT  Shimoda,  Japan,  has 
lately  been  unveiled  to  Townsend  Harris,  the 
first  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan.  The  tone  of  the  ceremonies  was  ex- 
tremely friendly  to  the  United  States  and  the 
opening  of  the  Orient  to  the  West. 

Belgium's  new  ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton is  Albert  Edouard  Eugene  Lamoral, 
Prince  de  Ligne.  He  succeeds  Baron  de  Car- 
tier  de  Marchienne,  who  was  dean  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  in  Washington  and  is  now  Am- 
bassador at  London. 

Trotsky  and  Zinoviev  have  been  defi- 
nitely expelled  from  the  CJommunist  Party 
in  Russia.  The  Soviet  leader,  General-Secre- 
tary Stalin,  in  the  Pravda  for  November  15, 
defended  the  action  on  the  ground  that  unless 
the  Soviet  power  remains  a  rigid  militant 
unit,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is 
impossible. 

Russia  achieved  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance during  the  nine-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1927,  according  to  the  Division  of 
Regional  Information  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  value  of  exports  for  this 
period  was  72,327,000  rubles  more  than  that 
of  imports.  For  the  corresponding  period  of 
1925-26  there  was  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
85,693,000  rubles.  More  than  87  per  cent  of 
exports  are  over  European  boundaries. 

Germany  paid  the  United  States  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  $8,919,849.17 
under  the  Dawes  Plan.  This  reduces  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  against  Germany 
for  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  to 
$224,221,398.25,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  Maj.-Gen.  Kenzie  W.  Walker,  made 
public  November  15. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  selected 
eight  teachers  whom  it  will  send  to  the 
United  States  to  study  American  methods  of 
instruction,  especially  in  our  universities. 
After  three  years'  investigation  the  teachers 
are  to  return  and  report  to  Chile. 

Brazilian  Day,  commemorating  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  South  American  Republic  in 
1889,   was   celebrated  November   15   in  New 
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York  City  with  an  inauguration  luncheon  of 
the  American  Brazilian  Association,  an  or- 
ganization founded  by  Sebastino  Sampaio, 
Consul  General  of  Brazil  in  New  York,  to 
help  relations  between  his  country  and  this. 

President  Coolidge  has  appointed  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Pan  American 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  on 
January  16,  1928.  The  list  of  the  delegates 
follows : 

Charles  Evans  Hughes,  chairman.  New 
York;  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy,  Pennsylvania ;  Oscar  Under- 
wood, Alabama ;  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Mexico,  New  Jersey ; 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  New  York ;  James  Brown 
Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Ray  Lyman  Wil- 
bur, president,  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Washington.  When 
a  new  ambassador  is  appointed  for  Cuba  he 
will  be  added  to  the  delegation. 

A  Festival  of  Nations  was  held  in  Boston 
lately,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Neighbors,  of  which  Charles  F.  Weller  is  in- 
ternational executive.  National  anthems, 
folk  songs,  folk  dances,  other  music,  tableaus, 
and  exhibits  of  art  and  industrial  work  of 
people  of  other  lands  were  conducted  by 
groups  who  have  come  to  America  from  those 
countries.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization sponsoring  the  pageant  is  "the 
realization  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  through 
understanding  and  neighborliness,  between 
people  of  all  races,  nationalities,  classes,  and 
creeds." 

An  aebitbation  agreement  was  recently 
signed  by  Latvia  and  Soviet  Russia,  which 
provides  that  all  commercial  and  civil  dis- 
putes between  the  two  countries  may  be 
settled  by  a  court  of  arbitration,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  appointed  by  both  sides. 
The  purpose  is  to  accelerate  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  take  them  out  of  the  lengthy 
procedure  of  ordinary  civil  courts. 

A  memorial,  signed  by  about  700  church- 
men from  all  over  the  country,  was  presented 
to  President  Coolidge  November  2.  The  me- 
morial supports  the  proposition  of  M.  Briand 
of  France,  that  France  and  the  United  States 
enter  into  a  treaty  to  ban  war  between  them. 
It  is  requested  that  the  President  make  a 


prompt  and  favorable  reply  to  M.  Briand,  and 
that  the  United  States  offer  to  enter  into 
similar  agreements  with  other  nations. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  opened  its  fourth  ses- 
sion in  Geneva  November  30.  The  United 
States  is  represented  on  the  commission. 

The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics  has  retained 
Colonel  Lindbergh  in  a  consulting  capacity. 
He  will  be  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  fund, 
but  will  be  free  to  enter  into  any  activities 
which  will,  in  his  judgment,  promote  the 
cause  of  aviation. 

The  International  Chemical  Union,  an 
organization  fathered  by  France,  met  in  con- 
vention in  Paris  October  29.  It  is  planning 
to  create  there  the  greatest  chemical  library 
in  existence. 

The  ending  of  opium  use  in  China  is  the 
object  of  a  program  announced  by  the  author- 
ities at  Nanking.  The  scheme  is  to  place 
such  a  high  tax  on  the  drug  that  the  use  of  it 
will  be  stamped  out.  Government  control  of 
all  opium  is  a  part  of  the  plan  to  be  put  in 
force  January  1,  1928.  Supporters  of  the  idea 
hope  to  eliminate  opium  smoking  by  1931. 

It  is  announced  that  a  million  dollars 
has  been  given  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  a 
world-peace  educational  campaign,  in  which 
motion  pictures  will  have  a  prominent  part. 
One  of  the  ideas  is  to  produce  a  film  in  color, 
with  the  vitaphone,  which  will  depict  the 
horrors  of  the  next  war.  A  hint  that  national 
defense  is  to  be  one  of  the  morals  of  the 
film  accompanies  the  announcement. 

A  meeting  in  support  of  Viscount  Cecil's 
disarmament  campaign  was  held  in  London 
October  24.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden,  and  Alfred  Duff  Cooper  addressed 
a  crowded  non-party  gathering,  and  also  an 
overflow  meeting  in  another  hall.  More  than 
1,000  were  turned  away. 

M.     DOVGALEVSKY,     SOVIET     AMBASSADOR     TO 

Japan,  has  been  recalled  from  Tokyo  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Paris  Embassy,  replacing  Am- 
bassador Rakovsky,  who  was  removed  from 
the  French  capital  at  the  request  of  the 
French  Government. 
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From  Versailles  to  Locarno.  By  Harold  8. 
Quigley.  Pp.  167  and  index.  University  of 
Minnesota.    Minnesota,  1927.     Price,  $2.00, 

Unlike  most  tiand-books  on  tlie  League  of 
Nations,  tliis  study  by  Professor  Quigley  be- 
gins with  the  significance  of  the  Locarno  pacts 
of  1924.  These  are  compared  with  the  more 
sweeping  Geneva  Protocol,  and  related  to 
the  later  admission  of  Germany  to  the 
League.  This  section  of  the  book  covers  20 
pages,  a  swift  r6sum6  of  European  interna- 
tional politics  as  they  have  gradually  and 
finally  wound  up  the  war.  Then  come  brief 
sketches  of  the  League  itself,  the  Labor  Office, 
and  the  World  Court.  These  two  sections 
are  about  half  of  the  book.  The  latter  half 
is  utilized  for  a  bibliography,  the  Covenant 
of  the  League,  the  Locarno  pacts,  and  docu- 
ments such  as  the  protocol  of  the  World  Court 
and  the  adherence  to  it  of  the  United  States. 
The  Whole  comprises  a  compact  and  fairly 
non-partisan  view  of  European  international 
organizations. 

Incidentally  the  subtitle  seems  rather  mis- 
leading. It  reads :  "A  sketch  of  the  recent 
development  of  international  organization." 
One  looks,  therefore,  for  such  other  topics  as 
The  Hague  conferences  and  the  Pan  American 
Union,  at  least.  The  book  actually  touches 
only  the  League  and  allied  movements. 


NEW  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

As  usual,  the  Christmas  juvenile  book  lists 
are  copious  and  varied.  There  seems  to  be 
something  for  every  taste,  and  the  books  are, 
on  the  whole,  artistically  produced.  Yet 
among  them  all,  which  shall  be  chosen  to 
nourish  the  young  person's  wholesome  appre- 
ciation of  other  lands,  to  predispose  him  to 
peace  and  fair  play,  which  is  the  child's  word 
for  "justice"? 

Strange  to  say,  those  books  which  are  writ- 
ten purposely  to  convey  a  moral  seldom  rouse 
any  enthusiasm.  Children  are  appallingly 
candid.    But  happily  their  appetites  are  usu- 


ally healthy.  They  crave  action  in  their 
stories,  for  one  thing,  episodes  that  begin  and 
end,  and  that  are  replete  with  details.  They 
gravitate  to  other  youth,  and  like  to  read 
about  them.  They  feel  instantly  the  uplifting 
buoyancy  that  flows  from  fine  and  beautiful 
rhythm.  But  always  such  utilitarian  things 
as  ethics  and  information  must  come  by  the 
way.  If  they  are  not  unconsciously  woven  in 
the  fiber  of  the  book,  they  will  simply  be 
"skipped"  by  the  normal  child  reader. 

It  often  happens  that  the  natural  juvenile 
is  not  written  for  children  at  all,  just  as  the 
best  juveniles  are  of  perennial  interest  to 
adults.  Therefore  we  may  look  for  books 
about  other  lands,  written  in  simple,  vigorous 
English — books  about  persons  who  act,  books 
with  lasting  appeal  of  beauty. 

We  have  chosen  a  very  few,  some  of  them 
classics  republished,  and  a  sample  or  two  of 
recently  written  books. 

Animal  Stories  the  Indians  Told.  By 
Elizabeth  Bishop  Johnson.  Pp.  148  and 
appendix,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 
1927. 

These  stories,  with  the  animal  photograph 
illustrations,  have  been  gathered  from  many 
sources,  including  museums  and  historical  so- 
cieties. They  are  pleasantly  told  in  the  In- 
dian idiom,  much  as  they  must  have  been 
given  first  to  the  white  man. 

The  tales  represent  the  lore  of  many  tribes 
from  Mexico  to  Alaska. 

Most  children  enjoy  animal  stories  and 
these  are,  besides,  authentic  mythology. 

The  Wind  That  Wouldn't  Blow.  By  Arthur 
BovAe  ChHsman.  Pp.  355.  E.  P.  Dutton 
Co.,  New  York,  1927. 

A  refreshing  collection  of  Chinese  tales, 
with  droll  illustrations  in  silhouette.  The 
author  gravely  announces  in  the  foreword 
that  all  the  stories,  old  and  new,  "have 
been  carefully  changed  to  agree  with  the 
facts  as  they  were,  or  really  should  have 
been";  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
stories  "not  as  teaching." 

The  people  one  meets  in  the  book  are  all 
keenly  real  from  the  princess  who  "kept  her 
father  excited  and  interested  and  wondering 
what  would  happen  next"  to  the  old  miser 
who  took  long  strides  when  he  walked  "to 
save  boot  leather." 
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Don  Quixote.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saa- 
vedra.  Pp.  460.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1926.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  version  of  the  Spanish  classic  has  been 
abridged  and  edited  by  Susan  S.  Sheridan  of 
the  New  Haven  High  School.  An  introduc- 
tion giving  pertinent  facts  from  early  Span- 
ish history  and  a  short  critique  of  the  book 
precede  the  story ;  an  appendix  gives  chron- 
ology, lists  of  Spanish  proverbs  used  in  the 
book  and  other  helpful  matter.  Since  the  two 
parts  of  the  story  originally  appeared  in  1605 
and  1615  some  editing  and  explanation  is 
necessary. 

It  stands,  however,  a  rollicking  book,  typi- 
cally Spanish  and  one  which  is  worth  bring- 
ing into  the  ken  of  older  young  people.  Cer- 
vantes himself  said  of  his  book,  "It  is 
thumbed  and  read  and  got  by  heart  by 
people  of  all  sorts;  the  children  turn  its 
leaves,  the  young  people  read  it,  the  grown 
people  understand  it,  the  old  people  praise 
it." 

A  shrewd,  human  and  delightful  story,  and 
the  present  edition  is  attractive. 

MoPSA  THE  Fairy.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Pp. 
259.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1927. 
Price,  $1.75. 

First  published  in  this  country  in  1869,  this 
English  fairy  tale  had  for  children  fifty  years 
ago  a  magic  quite  indescribable.  For  sheer 
poetry  and  delicate  simplicity  it  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  Lewis  CarroU's  Alice 
in  Wonderland  is  more  whimsical,  George 
Macdonald's  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind, 
more  eerie ;  but  this  little  fairy  tale  occupies 
a  place  by  itself.  None  but  a  poet  could  have 
written,  in  just  this  way,  the  dreamy  story 
of  Jack  and  the  little  fairy  Mopsa  whom 
Jack  kissed  "because  she  looked  such  a  little 
dear"  and  who  therefore  grew  up  to  be  a 
fairy  queen. 

The  Axhambea.  By  Washington  Irving. 
Pp.  298.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
Price,  $1.75. 

Among  classics  about  other  lands  this  col- 
lection of  stories  grouped  around  the  old 
Moorish  palace  in  Granada  is  one  of  the 
loveliest.  Irving's  tales  have  been  selected 
and  rearranged  for  children's  reading,  by 
Mabel  Williams.     Charming  illustrations  in 


line  drawings,  silhouette  or  colors  are  scat- 
tered through  the  volume.  The  result  is  an 
enthralling  book  for  children  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  older. 

It  is  not  a  travel  book  nor  even  a  guide  to 
the  Alhambra.  It  is  just  some  of  the  stories 
that  Irving  gathered  there.  No  one  need 
"skip  descriptions"  because  episodes  and  ac- 
tion predominate. 

Picturesque  Porto  Rico.  Stories  and  poems. 
By  Elizabeth  Kneipple  Van  Deusen.  Pp. 
291.     Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  1927. 

Mrs.  Van  Deusen  is  unusually  well  equipped 
for  the  rewriting  of  the  myths  and  legends 
of  Porto  Rico.  She  is  supervisor  of  English 
in  the  schools  of  that  island.  She  is  most 
sympathetic  with  its  people  and  culture,  and 
her  style  of  expression  is  said,  by  native  edu- 
cators, to  be  quite  Porto  Rican  in  its  poetic 
terminology.  At  all  events  the  stories  in  this 
collection  have  a  felicity  all  their  own.  They 
read  like  folk-lore,  as  they  are,  and  they  in- 
terpret, incidentally,  the  daily  life  on  the 
island. 

Shen  of  the  Sea.  By  Arthur  Bowie  Chris- 
man.  Pp.  252.  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  New 
York,  1925. 

The  captivating  tales  in  this  book  have  a 
background  of  China.  They  are  utterly  de- 
licious, both  in  style  and  matter,  effervescent 
with  fun  and  illustrated,  with  piquant  sil- 
houettes. The  legends  are  told  for  little  chil- 
dren, but  the  humor  and  the  atmosphere  of 
old  China  will  appeal  to  all  ages. 

The  book  was  awarded  the  John  Newbery 
medal  by  the  Children's  Librarian's  section 
of  the  American  Library  Association  as  the 
best  children's  book  of  the  year  1925. 

The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio.  By  C.  CoU 
lodi.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1927.  Price, 
$1.75. 

The  original  comes  out  of  Italy,  but  the 
story  has  been  pored  over  by  children  of  all 
lands.  The  story  of  the  little  boy  of  wood 
who  came  alive,  and  was  alternately  so 
naughty  and  so  good,  here  appears  in  a  new 
dress  with  vivacious  illustrations  in  color  and 
black  and  white.  It  is  a  contribution  from 
Italy  to  the  world  of  childhood  which  should 
never  be  allowed  to  die. 


OUR 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  is  very  much  in  sight. 

It  will  be  celebrated  in  May,  1928,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  throughout  the  State  of  Maine. 

It  will  be  an  international  event  worthy  of  America. 

Every  foreseeing  American  is  asked  now  for  advice. 

There  are  three  questions — 

WHAT  SHALL  OUR  PROGRAM  BE? 

WHO    SHOULD    BE    INVITED    TO 
HELP? 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  WILLING  TO  DO 
ABOUT  IT? 

Write  your  answers  today  to 

The  American  Peace 
Society 

613  Colorado  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


*'I  am  not  a  subscriber;  but 
my  business  partner  is'' — 

the  substance  of  many  a  letter,  "and  I  have  been  reading 
his  copy  of  your  magazine  and  like  it  so  well  that  I  want 
to  subscribe  for  it.  So  please  send  me  "The  Advocate  of 
Peace." 

Some  enclose  their  checks  for  $5.00  to  pay  for  a  year's 
membership  in  the  American  Peace  Society,  carrying  a 
subscription,  others  $3.00  for  a  subscription  only. 

Of  such  are  many  tributes  to  the  value  and  interest  of  this 
Society  and  of  its  magazine  of  service. 


A  Christmas  Present — 

of  a  subscription  to  "The  Advocate  of  Peace"  for  a  friend, 
a  business  associate,  a  library,  school,  hospital  or  other 
public  institution  is  a  most  acceptable  gift. 


''The  Advocate  of  Peace''  for 
a  Year — 

and  an  attractive  card  in  your  name  will  be  mailed  to  the 
recipient. 

//  you  will  forward  to  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
to  whom  you  wish  the  magazine  sent,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  statement  for  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions. 

The^Advocate^of  Peace 

613  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 


Membership  and  subscription,  $5.00;  subscription  only,  $3.00  in  the  U.  S.  and 
other  countries 
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